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jp  

In  the  volumes,  issued  by  the  Victorian  Aoclimation-Sooiety  from 
1871  to  1878,  five  contributions  have  appeared  concerning  such 
industrial  plants,  as  are  available  for  culture  in  extra-tropical 
countries  or  in  high  mountain-regions  within  the  tropics.  These 
writings  were  mainly  offered  with  a  view  of  promoting  the  intro- 
duction and  diffusion  of  the  very  many  kinds  of  utilitarian  plants, 
which  may  be  extensively  reared  in  the  forests,  fields,  pastures  or 
gardens  of  temperate  geographic  latitudes.  But  the  work  thus 
originated  became  accessible  merely  to  the  members  of  the  Society, 
while  frequent  calls  arose  for  these  or  some  similar  data,  not  only 
throughout  the  Australian  communities,  but  also  abroad.  The  whole 
was  therefore  re-arranged  and  largely  supplemented,  first  for  re-issue 
in  Victoria  and  later  also  for  publication  in  India,  there  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Central  Grovemment  at  Calcutta.  Subsequently  the 
work  was  likewise  honored  by  being  reprinted,  with  numerous  addi- 
tions, for  the  use  of  New  South  Wales  ;  and  at  nearly  the  same  time 
it  went  through  a  German  translation,  by  Dr.  Goeze,  in  Herr  Th. 
Fischer's  publishing  establishment  of  Cassel.  In  1884  it  appeared 
revised  and  still  further  augmented,  more  particularly  for  North- 
American  use,  through  the  generous  interest  of  one  of  the  most 
enterprising  scientific  publishers  in  the  United  States,  Mr.  George 
Davis  of  Detroit.  Three  Victorian  editions  having  become  exhausted, 
the  present  one  is  offered  now,  still  further  enlarged  by  such  notes, 
as  could  be  added  very  recently.  As  stated  in  the  preface  to  the 
original  essays,  they  did  not  claim  completeness,  either  as  a  specific 
index  to  or  as  a  series  of  notes  on  the  respective  rural  or  technologic 
applicability  of  the  plants  enumerated.  But  what  these  writings 
may  perhaps  aspire  to,  is  to  bring  together  some  condensed  data  in 
popular  language  on  all  the  principal  economic  plants,  hitherto  known 
to  prosper  beyond  the  equinoctial  zone.  Information  of  this  kind  ia 
widely  scattered  and  often  only  accessible  through  voluminous  and 
ooetly  works  in  various  languages ;  furthermore,  such  volumes  may 
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apply  only  to  countries  with  a  olimatic  zone  far  narrower  than  that, 
for  which  these  pages  were  written.  Many,  but  not  all  the  books, 
which  it  was  desirable  to  consult,  were  at  the  author's  command ; 
thus  the  necessity  of  further  successive  supplements  will  be  apparent, 
even  irrespective  of  needful  references  to  future  discoveries ;  because 
in  the  progress  of  geographic,  rural,  medical,  technologic  and  chemical 
inquiries  many  new  plants  are  likely  to  be  disclosed,  and  additional 
uses  of  known  plants  to  be  elucidated.  Thus,  for  instance,  among  the 
trees  and  shrubs,  or  herbs  and  grasses,  occurring  in  the  middle  and 
higher  altitudinal  zones  of  Central  Africa,  or  nearer  to  us  of  New 
Guinea  and  the  Sunda-Islands,  many  speeifie4orms  may  be  expected 
to  occur,  which  we  could  advantageously  transfer  to  any  extra-tropical 
countries  or  to  mountains  in  other  equatorial  regions.  Moreover  the 
writer  would  modestly  hop^  that  his  local  efforts  may  prove  to  be 
useful  also  in  other  parts  of  the  globe  for  extending  rural  pursuits ; 
indeed,  through  the  generous  action  of  an  enlightened  American, 
Capt.  EUwood  Cooper,  President  of  the  State-Board  of  Horticulture 
of  California,  the  first  fragmentary  publications,  then  offered  for 
Australian  use,  were  deemed  worthy  of  re-issue  in  San  Francisco. 
Gradual  or  partial  reprints  had  also  previously  appeared  in  weekly 
journals  of  Sydney  and  San  Francisco  and  in  some  other  periodicals, 
some  under  re-arrangement.  But  notwithstanding  various  sugges- 
tions, offered  to  the  writer,  he  has  seen  no  reason  to  deviate  in  the 
slightest  from  the  original  plan  of  the  work ;  nor  seems  the  title  of 
the  book  assailable ;  for  although  the  number  of  recorded  plants  is 
large,  they  still  remain  quite  "  select,"  inasmuch  as  they  form  only 
a  remarkably  small  percentage  of  the  species,  which  constitute  the 
universal  Flora  of  the  world.  The  author  feels  proud,  that  Professor 
Naudin,  a  great  leader  in  scientific  cultivations,  has  adopted  this  book 
in  a  somewhat  altered  and  enlarged  French  form  more  especially  for 
the  use  of  the  countries  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea  {Mantiel  de  Vaccli- 
mateur,  1887).  Some  ruralists  have  thought,  that  various  plants, 
here  alluded  to  as  promising,  were  not  deserving  of  any  efforts  to 
acquire  them.  In  answer  we  may  single  out  the  instance  of  Yac- 
ciniums.  How  here  we  also  would  delight  in  seeing  naturalised  all 
over  the  Australian  Alps  every  one  indeed  of  the  numerous  species, 
affording  edible  fruit — however  small — all  entirely  new  for  this  part 
of  the  world,  and  surely  some  as  capable  of  cultural  improvement,  as 
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strawberries  and  others  of  our  most  relishable  table  or  kitchen-fruits, 
partly  arisen  from  quite  unpromising  stock.  Furthermore  as  methodic 
forestry  is  as  yet  limited  everywhere  to  indigenous  kinds  of  trees, 
except  in  India  and  at  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  where  Eucalypts  much 
through  initiating  early  efforts  of  the  writer  became  reared  on  a 
forestral  scale,  it  may  be  presumed,  that  the  present  pages  will  also 
aid  in  vastly  amplifying  forest-operations  by  transfers  of  peculiarly 
superior  kinds  of  sylvan  trees  from  hemispheres  to  hemispheres  in  a 
truly  cosmopolitan  spirit,  so  far  as  this  can  be  carried  out  within 
climatic  scope,  renewal  and  even  originating  of  forests  becoming  any- 
how so  needful  in  many  regions  of  the  world.  In  numerous  instances 
the  author  has  preferred  to  quote  the  statements  of  others  on  the 
value  of  various  culture-plants,  than  advancing  opinions  from  his  own 
experience,  even  when  they  were  quite  coinciding ;  but  in  most  cases 
such  notes  had  to  be  much  abridged,  to  render  the  volume  concise, 
readily  portable,  quite  inexpensive  and  quickly  useable. 

As  already  intimated,  the  rapid  progress  of  tillage  almost  through- 
out all  colonial  dominions  and  in  other  new  States  is  causing  a 
growing  desire  for  general  and  particular  indications  of  such  plants, 
which  a  colder  clime  excludes  from  the  northern  countries,  in  which 
many  of  the  colonists  spent  their  youth ;  and  it  must  be  clear  to  any 
reflecting  mind,  that  in  all  warmer  latitudes,  as  compared  with  the 
Middle-European  region,  is  existing  a  vastly  enlarged  scope  for  cul- 
tural choice  of  plants.  Thus,  indicative  as  these  notes  merely  are, 
they  may  yet  facilitate  the  selection.  More  extensive  information 
can  then  be  sought  for  in  larger  and  expensive,  though  less  compre- 
hensive and  handy  works  already  extant,  or  likely  still  to  be  called 
forth  by  local  requirements  in  other  countries.  The  writer  should 
even  not  be  disinclined  under  fair  support  and  encouragement,  to 
issue  collateral  to  the  present  volume  also  another,  exclusively  devoted 
to  the  industrial  plants  of  the  hotter  zones,  for  the  promotion  of 
tropical  culture,  particularly  in  our  Australian  continent. 

Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  fixing  the  limits  ox  such 
remarks,  as  are  at  all  admissible  into  the  present  pages,  because 

certain  plants  may  be  important  only  under  particular  climatic  con- 
ditions and  cultural  applications,  or  their  importance  may  have  been 
oyerrated  in  regard  to  the  copiousness  and  relative  value  of  their 
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yield.  It  was,  therefore,  not  always  easy,  to  '*  sift  the  chaff  from  the 
g^raia,*'  when  these  notes  were  gathered;  the  remarks,  offered  in 
this  work,  might  indeed  under  less  rigorous  restrictions  have  been 
indefinitely  extended;  and  although  the  author  has  for  more  than 
twenty  years  been  watching  for  industrial  tests  the  plants,  introduced 
by  him  into  the  Melbourne  Botanic  Gh^en,  and  has  for  nearly  as 
l<mg  a  time  of  travels  been  scrutinising  the  circumstances  of  the 
spontaneous  occurrence  for  vast  multitudes  of  species,  he  had  still  to 
a  very  large  extent  to  rely  implicitly  on  the  experience  of  other 
observers  elsewhere.  It  may  also  at  once  be  stated  here,  that  when 
calculations  of  measurements  and  data  of  weights  were  quoted,  such 
always  represent,  if  not  already  anyhow  absolute,  the  maximum  as 
fxt  as  hitherto  on  record.  It  was  not  always  found  easy,  to  determine 
with  accuracy  the  geographic  range  of  the  species  for  this  work  in 
brief  terms,  as  even  some  of  the  best  and  newest  taxologic  books  on 
plants  relate  not  with  sufficient  distinctness,  what  is  truly  indigenous 
and  what  merely  naturalised  in  any  particular  part  of  the  globe. 
Furthermore  schematic  indices,  to  facilitate  general  views  over  the 
geographic  distribution  of  plants,  such  as  given  for  Australia  in  '*  a 
systematic  census  of  plants  with  geographic  and  literary  annota- 
tions," have  not  as  yet  been  forthcoming  for  any  of  the  other  great 
divisions  of  the  earth  with  completeness,  although  Nyman  has  pub- 
lished a  full  list  of  European  plants  with  mentioning  of  the  countries 
of  their'nativity  there.  To  draw  prominent  attention  to  the  primarily 
important  among  the  very  many  hundreds  of  plants,  referred  to  in 
these  pages,  the  leading  species  have  been  designated  ^4th  an  asterisk. 
It  has  not  been  found  easy  in  numerous  instances,  to  trace  the  original 
source  of  whatever  information  on  utilitarian  plants  we  find  recorded 
in  the  various  volumes  of  phytographic  or  rural  or  technologic 
literature ;  many  original  observations  are  however  contained  in  the 
writings,  accessible  here,  of  Bemardin,  Bentham,  Bentley,  Boehner, 
Brandis,  Brockhaus,  Gandolle,  Chambers,  Collins,  Drury,  Engelmann, 
Engler,  Flueckiger,  Fraas,  Goeze,  Asa  Gray,  Grisebach,  Hanbury, 
Hilgard,  Hooker,  Husemann,  King,  Koch,  Langethal,  Lawson, 
Lindley,  Lorentz,  Loudon,  Maiden,  Martins,  Masters,  Meehan,  Meyer, 
Michaux,  Naudin,  Nuttall,  Oliver,  Pereira,  Philippi,  Porcher,  Rosen- 
tluil,  Roxburgh,  Sargent,  Seemann,  Semler,  Simmonds,  Stewart, 
Trimen,  Wiesner,  Wittstein  and  others,  to  whose  names  reference  is 
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cursorily  made  in  the  text.  The  volames  of  the  Agricultaral  Depart- 
ment at  Washington,  the  AnstHan  Apotheker-Verein,  the  Journal  of 
Applied  Science,  the  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  d*  Acclimatation  de  France, 
the  Gardeners'  Chronicle,  the  Anales  de  la  Sociedad  iniral  Argentina, 

the  Revue  Agricole  of  Mauritius,  the  Indian  Forester,  the  Journal  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  Thei*apeutic  Gazette,  Dyer's  Kew  Bulletin, 
Christy's  New  Commercial  Plants,  Progi-ess  Repoi*ts  of  the  Victorian 
Royal  Commission  on  Vegetable  Products  edited  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Shil- 
linglaw,  the  Garten-Flora,  the  Wiener  Garten-Zeitung  and  several 
other  periodicals  have  likewise  afforded  data,  utilised  for  this  work. 
B.  D.  Jackson's  "Vegetable  Technology,"  up  to  1882,  is  an  admirable 
guide  to  the. vast  literature  in  this  direction.  The  four  volumes  of 
Dr.  Watt  on  the  economic  products  of  India,  hitherto  issued,  have 
likewise  been  consulted.  Many  therapeutic  notes  have  been  obtained 
from  the  recent  works  of  Bartholow,  Brunton  and  Phillips.  Special 
praise  should  be  bestowed  on  the  gi*eat  Kew-establishment  for  origina- 
ting or  sustaining  the  culture  of  so  many  new  plants,  particularly  in 
the  British  colonies. 

In  selecting  notes  from  general  rural  literature  great  caution  had 
to  be  exercised,  to  guard  against  being  misled  by  perhaps  sometimes 
faulty  nomenclature.  Furthermore,  in  choosing  or  elaborating  the 
data  for  entries  into  this  work,  it  had  constantly  to  be  kept  in  view, 
that  the  information  is  intended  for  the  bread-winning  portion  of 
communities  in  young  colonies  mainly  if  not  exclusively  ;  little  beyond 
this  is  aimed  at.  Consummate  discrimination  had  therefore  to  be 
exercised  to  circumscribe  the  information  offered  in  this  plain  book. 
Mischief  may  also  be  done  by  careless  introductions ;  thus  Madia  may 
be  singled  out  as  an  instance  of  a  veiy  invasive  and  therefore  objec- 
tionable weed  avoided  by  pasture-animals,  although  it  continues  to  be 
much  praised  up  as  an  oil-plant.  Indigenous  plants  of  special  local 
vmhie  and  not  easy  restoration  are  often  neglected  here  and  else- 
wheore.  What  may  another  century  have  to  say  about  their  indis- 
criminate annihilation  P  More  rotation  of  crops  will  ward  off  various 
diseases  of  plants,  and  this  without  impairment  of  remunerativeness 
of  hanreets.  Soil-analysis  should  precede  manuring  in  any  kinds  of 
Gfultare,  so  as  to  render  that  operation  always  most  rational. 
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In  grrouping  together  at  the  close  of  this  volume  all  the  genera, 
enumerated  according  to  the  products,  which  thej  yield,  facility  is 
afforded  for  tracing  out  any  series  of  plants,  regarding  which  special 
economic  or  technic  information  may  be  sought,  or  which  may  at  any 
time  prominently  engage  the  attention  of  the  cultivator,  the  manu- 
facturer or  the  ai*tisan.  Again,  by  placing  together  in  index-form 
the  respective  industrial  plants  according  to  their  geographic  dis- 
tribution, as  has  likewise  been  done  in  the  concluding  pages,  it  is 
rendered  easy,  to  order  or  obtain  from  abroad  the  plants  of  such  other 
countries,  with  which  any  settlers  or  colonists  may  be  in  relation, 
thix>ugh  commei*cial,  litei*ary  or  other  intercourse.  Lists  like  the 
present  may  also  help  in  naming  plants  and  their  products  with 
scientific  correctness  in  establishments  of  economic  horticulture  or 
for  technologic  or  other  educational  collections.  If  the  line  of  de- 
marcation between  the  plants,  admissible  into  this  list,  and  those, 
which  should  have  been  excluded,  has  occasionally  been  extended  in 
favour  of  the  latter,  then  it  must  be  pleaded,  that  the  final  value  of 
any  particular  species  for  a  peculiai*  want,  locality  or  treatment  can- 
not always  be  fully  foretold.  Doubtless,  many  plants  of  primary 
importance  for  rural  requirements,  here  again  alluded  to,  have  long 
since  been  secured  even  for  new  colonies  by  intelligent  early  pioneers 
of  immigi^ation,  who  timely  strove  to  enrich  the  cultural  I'esouixses  of 
their  adopted  country.  In  these  efforts  the  writer,  so  far  as  his  public  or 
private  means  would  permit  has  endeavoured  for  more  than  a  third  of  a 
century  to  take  an  honorable  shai'e.  But  although  many  such  plants  may 
have  been  introduced,  they  are  not  in  all  instances  as  yet  widely 
diffused,  nor  tested  in  all  desirable  localities  and  for  all  needful 
purposes ;  thus  for  the  sake  of  completeness  even  the  most  oi'dinaiy 
cultural  plants  have  not  been  passed,  as  the  oppoi*tunity  seemed  also 
an  apt  one,  to  offer  some  cursory  remarks  on  their  respective  value. 
Even  the  geogi-aphic  limitation  of  the  work  nominally  to  extra-tropic 
regions  involves  a  somewhat  arbiti^ary  admission  or  exclusion  of  those 
intratropical  plants,  which  occupy  cooler  mountain-regions,  and  those 
which  extend  even  from  low  lands  almost  within  the  equinoctial 
zones  fully  to  both  tropical  circles  of  geographic  demarcation.  An 
armfull  of  hay  or  straw  may  help  many  a  tender  seedling  over  the 
first  cool  season,  or  a  bit  of  brush  may  shelter  infant-plants  against 
scorching  in  the  first  summer.     In  fact,  a  work  like  this  can  pass  only 
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stnctly  equatorial  and  sub-equatorial  lowland-plants,  the  isothermal 
lines  not  rarely  receding  much  from  those  of  geographic  latitude,  as 
for  instance  here  in  Eastern  Australia.  In  viewing  some  of  the 
recommendations,  contained  in  these  pages,  the  prospect  of  remunera- 
tiveness  may  seem  scant ;  yet  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  vast 
saying  of  labour  is  affected  nowadays  through  machinery  becoming 
more  and  more  ingeniously  perfected  quite  as  much  for  rural  pur- 
poses, as  for  application  to  the  printing  process,  to  paper-making, 
sugar-production,  sewing  and  many  other  kinds  of  work  in  technology 
or  even  domesticity.  Thus  assuredly  we  are  not  to  continue  for  ever 
all  the  tedious  manual  operations  in  tea-manufacture,  perfume-isola- 
tion and  other  industrial  operations;  indeed,  the  changes  for  ex- 
pediting technic  processes  and  for  saving  raw  material  have  been 
great  already,  more  particularly  so  within  the  last  few  decades.  Verna- 
culars have  been  but  spanngly  used,  being  so  often  of  duplicity  or 
even  multiplicity  in  their  application,  and  so  frequently  also  mislead- 
ing ;  for  instance  the  word  "Cow-Berry,"  though  intended  for  a  literal 
translation  of  Vaccinium,  is  so  utterly  devoid  of  any  meaning,  that 
Wittstein  argued,  it  should  be  altered  into  Baccinium.  Really  we 
should  strive  to  simplify  nomenclature,  and  should  reduce  populai* 
names  to  such  solitary  and  logic  expressions,  as  most  readily  can  be 
understood  in  each  instance.  Thus  it  is  as  easy,  to  bear  in  memory 
the  word  Casuarina  as  the  vei^y  objectionable  appellations  Sheoak 
and  Heoak.  So  much  Botany  might  or  should  be  taught  henceforth 
at  any  evening  elementary  school,  that  the  latin  or  greek  names  of 
the  principal  utilitarian  plants  of  the  world  become  universally  under- 
stood. But  whoever  likes  to  render  himself  fully  acquainted  with 
English  or  any  other  provincialisms  of  plants,  can  readily  refer  to  W. 
Ulrich's  and  to  W.  Miller's  special  dictionaiies,  both  of  comparatively 
recent  date.  The  fact,  that  this  work  through  successive  editions  and 
extensive  issues  came  into  use  over  a  large  portion  of  the  world,  whether 
for  educational  or  rural  or  journalistic  or  touristic  wants,  has  been  most 
gratifying  to  the  writer ;  but  this  bnghtness  is  dimmed  by  the  cii'- 
cumstance  that  the  book  has  not  unfrequently  been  used  even  in  public 
departments  with  perhaps  unintentional  evasion  of  all  literary  or  any 
other  acknowledgment.  Nor  did  hardly  ever  words  of  appreciation 
reach  the  author  from  wherever  rural  successes  were  gained  from  even 
practical  exertions  of  his  own. 


viii  Preface. 

The  writer  entertams  a  hope,  that  a  copy  of  this  plain  volume  may 
find  also  a  place  in  the  libraries  of  any  of  our  schools  and  mechanics' 
institutes  for  occasional  and  perhaps  frequent  reference  to  its  pages, 
and  that  it  may  further  become  available  on  board  of  ships  and  other- 
wise to  travellers  and  immigrants,  so  that  the  varied  wideness  of 
cultural  range  in  mild  climates — as  yet  so  imperfectly  understood — 
may  more  fully  and  readily  be  recognized,  particularly  also  for  the 
advantage  of  these  southern  colonies.  The  increased  ease  of  com- 
munication, which  more  latterly  has  arisen  between  nearly  all  parts 
of  the  globe,  places  us  here  also  now  in  a  fairer  position  for  independent 
efforts,  to  suggest  or  promote  introductions  of  new  vegetable  treasures 
from  unexplored  regions,  or  to  submit  neglected  plants  of  promising 
value  to  unbiassed  original  tests.  It  may  merely  be  instanced,  that 
after  the  lapse  of  more  than  three  centuries  since  the  conquest  of 
Mexico,  only  the  most  scanty  information  is  extant  on  the  timber  of 
that  empire,  even  in  reference  to  its  numerous  kinds  of  splendid  oaks, 
and  that  of  several  thousand  species  of  tropical  grasses  not  many 
dozen  have  been  tried  as  yet  with  rural  or  chemical  exactitude  for 
pasture-purposes,  not  to  speak  of  a  multitude  of  prominently  utili- 
tarian trees,  shrubs  and  herbs,  restricted  to  temperate  mountain- 
regions  within  the  tropics,  but  never  yet  carried  to  the  lowlands  of 
higher  latitudes.  For  inquiries  of  such  kind  every  civilised  State 
should  strive  to  afford  in  well  planned,  thoughtfully  directed  and 
generously  supported  special  scientific  establishments  the  needful  aid, 
not  merely  for  adding  to  the  prosperity,  comfort  and  enjoyment  of 
the  present  generation,  but  also  with  an  anticipation  of  earning  the 
gratitude  of  posterity ;  and  this  ought  to  be  done  with  a  sensitive 
jealousy,  to  maintain  also  thereby  the  fair  fame  of  any  country  for 
scientific  dignity  and  industrial  development.  Friendly  consideration 
will  recognise  the  fact,  that  a  desire,  to  arouse  more  and  more  such  a 
spirit  of  emulation,  has  much  inspii'ed  the  writer  to  offer  these  pages, 
he  trusting,  that  enlightened  statesmanship  far  and  wide  will  foster 
the  aims,  wliich  he  has  had  in  view,  through  liberal,  energetic  and 
circumspect  support. 

Melbourne,  April,  1891, 
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4 

EXTRA-TROPICAL    COUNTRIES. 


J^beria  Gaffira,  J.  Hooker  and  Harvey. 

The  "Kei-Apple"  of  Natal  and  Caffraria.  This  tall  shrub 
serves  well  for  hedges ;  it  bears  only  slight  frost,  but  resists  severe 
drooghtfl.  The  rather  large  fruits  are  acid,  and  when  boiled 
edible,  and  can  also  well  be  converted  into  preserves.  Allied  South- 
African  species  are  A.  Zeyheri  and  A.  tristis  (Sender). 

J^oaoia  aomninata,  Bentham. 

A  kind  of  "  Myall "  from  Western  Australia,  attaining  a  height 
of  40  feet.  The  scent  of  the  wood  comparable  to  that  of  rasp- 
berries. One  ton  of  wood  yields  fully  1ft.  of  highly  fragrant  oil 
on  distillation  [Capt.  Noyes].  This  species  occui^s  through  wide 
regions  in  vast  abundance.  It  is  the  best  of  West- Australian  woods 
for  charcoal.  The  stems  much  sought  for  fence-posts,  very  lasting 
for  this  purpose,  even  when  selected  young.  A  very  similar  tree 
with  hard  and  scented  wood  is  A.  Doratoxylon  (A.  Cunn),  of  the 
dry  regions  of  South-Eastem  Australia. 


^,  F.  V.  Mueller. 

Arid  desert-interior  of  extra-tropic  Australia.  A  tree,  never 
more  than  25  feet  high.  The  principal  "Mulga"  tree.  Mr.  S. 
Dixon  praises  it  particularly  as  valuable  for  fodder  of  pasture- 
animals  ;  hence  it  might  locally  serve  for  ensilage.  Mr.  W.  Johnson 
found  in  the  foliage  a  considerable  quantity  of  starch  and  gum, 
rendering  it  nutritious.  Cattle  and  sheep  browse  on  the  twigs  of 
this  and  some  allied  species,  even  in  the  presence  of  plentiful  grass, 
and  are  much  sustained  by  such  Acacias  in  seasons  of  protracted 
drought,  but  it  is  really  valuable  only  as  an  admixture  to  fodder, 
asotherwiseit  leaves  an  undigested  fibrous  substance  behind.  Drome- 
daries in  Australia  crave  for  the  Mulga  as  food.     Wood  excessively 
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hard,  dark-brown,  used  preferentially  by  the  natives  for  boome- 
rangs, sticks  to  lift  edible  roots,  end-shafts  of  Phragmites-spears, 
woomerangs,  nulla-nnllas  and  jagged  spear-ends.  Mr.  J.  H.  Maiden 
determined  the  percentage  of  mimosa-tannic  acid  in  the  perfectly 
dry  bark  as  8*62. 

J^eaela  Arabiea,  Willdenow. 

The  "  Kikar  "  or  "  Babool."  Northern  and  Central  Africa,  also 
in  South- Western  Asia,  growing  in  dry,  calcareous  soil.  The 
Egyptian  Acacia  of  Dioscorides,  Plinius  and  Yirgilius.  This  small 
tree  can  be  utilized  for  thorny  hedges.  It  furnishes  one  of  the  best 
kinds  of  gum  arabic  for  medicinal  and  technical  purposes.  Pasture- 
animals  devour  the  leaves.  The  lac-insect  lives  also  on  the  foliage, 
and  thus  in  Sind  the  lac  is  mainly  yielded  by  this  tree.  The  stem 
attains  exceptionally  a  circumference  of  10  feet.  The  astringent 
pods  are  highly  valuable  for  tanning,  also  the  bark,  which  is  known 
as  '*  Babool  '  bark,  and  produces  leather  of  peculiar  paleness ;  the 
wood  is  very  durable  if  water-seasoned,  extensively  used  for  wheels, 
well-curbs  and  many  kinds  of  implements,  also  for  the  knees  and 
planks  of  boats.  This  species  is  of  comparatively  quick  growth  ; 
A.  vera  and  A.  Nilotica  are  varieties  of  it.  The  import  of  gum 
arabic  into  Britain  during  1886  was  75,591  cwt.,  valued  at  £295,464. 
A.  Ehrenbergiana  (Hayne)  is  among  the  species,  which  yield  gum 
arabic  in  North-Africa.  A.  latronum  (Willdenow)  and  A.  modesta 
(Wallich)  form  thorny  hedges  in  India  accoixiing  to  Sir  D.  Brandis. 

J^oaoia  arnutta,  B.  Brown. 

Extra-tropical  Australia.  The  Kangaroo-Thorn.  Much  gix>wn 
for  hedges,  though  less  manageable  than  various  other  hedge - 
plants,  and  not  so  fire-proof.  More  important  for  coveiing  coast - 
sand  with  an  unapproachable  pi*ick]y  vegetation. 

J^eaela  blnerTata,  De  Candolle. 

Extra-tropical  East- Australia.  A  tree  attaining  a  height  of  40 
feet.  The  bark  used  by  tanners,  but  not  quite  so  valuable  as  that 
of  A.  decurrens  [W.  Dovegrove],  although  Mr.  J.  H.  Maiden  deter- 
mined the  percentage  of  mimosa-tannic  acid  in  perfectly  dried  bark 
as  30.4.  The  wood  is  light-coloi*ed,  close-gi*ained  and  easily 
worked. 

J^eaola  Gateehu,  Willdenow. 

India  to  East- Africa,  up  to  5,000  feet.  A  tree,  attaining  40  feet  in 
height.  Will  bear  some  frost  [Bi-andis].  Wood  hard,  heavy,  ex- 
tremely durable,  locally  chosen  for  underground-posts  particularly 
and  mill-work.  The  extract,  prepared  from  the  bark  and  heai't- 
wood,  is  one  of  the  catechus  of  medicine  or  cutch  of  tannery. 
Pure  cutch  is  worth  about  £25  per  ton ;  4  tons  of  bark  will  pro- 
duce 1  ton  of  cutch.    A.  Suma  (Kurz)  is  closely  allied.     The  two 
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other  prmcipal  kinds  of  catechu  are  tropical  products  from  Areca 
Catechu  and  Nauclea  Grambir,  that  of  the  latter  being  obtained 
from  some  congeners  also.  The  import  of  cutch  and  gambir  into 
ike  United  Kingdom  during  1886  was  28,352  tons,  valued  at 
£654,218. 

.AMkOia  OaTenlay  Hooker  and  Amott. 

The  "Espino"  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  Chili,  the  **Cavan" 
of  the  former  population.  A  small  tree  with  exceedingly  hard 
wood,  resisting  underground  moisture.  The  plant  is  well  adapted 
for  hedges.  The  husks  contain  32  per  cent,  tannin  [Sievers], 
particularly  valuable  as  a  dye-material. 

^«aoia  oonoinna,  De  CandoUe. 

India,  China.  Praised  by  Dr.  Cleghom  as  a  vahiable  hedge- 
shrub.     The  pod  contains  saponin. 

▲eaoia  dealbata,  Link. 

South-Eastern  Australia  and  Tasmania.  This  tree  is  generally 
known  amongst  Australian  colonists  as  Silver- Wattle.  It  prefers 
for  its  habitation  humid  river-banks,  and  sometimes  attains  there  a 
height  of  150  feet,  supplying  a  clear  and  tough  timber  used  by 
coopers  and  other  artisans,  but  principally  serving  as  select  fuel  of 
great  heating  power.  From  the  thinly-split  wood  elegant  baskets 
can  be  made.  The  bark  of  this  tree  is  thinner  and  inferior  in 
qualiiy  to  that  of  the  Black  Wattle,  yielding  genei'ally  much  less 
quantity  of  tannin-principle.  Mr.  J.  H.  Maiden  determined  the 
average  proportion  of  mimosa-tannic  acid  in  absolutely  dry  bark  as 
21.22  against  30.08  of  A.  mollissima.  He  relies  on  the  color- 
reaction,  given  by  a  drop  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  as  the 
most  valuable  for  roughly  ascertaining  the  strength  of  tan-samples ; 
that  from  the  rich  wattle  barks  gives  rose-madder  color,  and  all 
give  shades  of  color  proportionate  in  tint  to  the  peixientage  of 
tannin.  Bark  chiefly  employed  for  lighter  leather.  This  tree  is 
distinguished  from  the  Black  Wattle  by  the  silvery  or  rather  ashy 
hue  of  its  young  foliage ;  it  flowers  early  in  spinng,  ripening  its 
seeds  in  about  5  months,  while  the  Black  Wattle  occurs  chiefly  on 
drier  ridges,  blossoms  late  in  spring  or  at  the  beginning  of  summer, 
and  its  seeds  do  not  mature  in  less  than  about  14  months.  This  hardy 
Acacia  could  doubtless,  for  tan  purposes,  be  remunei*atively  reared 
so  far  north  as  the  Channel -Islands.  It  bears  more  cold  than  A. 
decurrens,  A.  mollissima  and  A.  pycnantha. 

v/^JLoaoia  deonrrena,  Willdenow.* 

The  Sydney  Tan- Wattle.  New  South  Wales  and  southern  part 
of  Queensland,  rare  in  Victoria.  A  middle-sized  tree.  Its  wood  is 
used  for  staves,  for  turners'  work,  occasionally  also  for  axe,  and 
pick-handles  and  many  other  purposes ;  it  supplies  an  excellent 
firewood ;  a  chief  use  of  the  tree  would  be  also,  to  afford  the  first 
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shelter  in  treeless  localities  for  raising  forests  where  no  severe* 
frosts  occur.  Its  bark,  rich  in  tannin,  and  its  gum,  not  dissimilar 
to  gum  arabic,  render  this  tree  highly  important.  The  typical  A. 
decurrens  with  longer  leaflets,  rises  seldom  above  30  feet ;  it  has, 
according  to  the  Hon.  Dr.  J.  Cox,  a  bark  of  less  tannic  strength 
than  A.  mollissima,  also  is  of  quicker  and  taller  growth ;  its  flower- 
ing time  is  between  that  of  A.  dealbata  and  A.  mollissima.  The 
English  price  of  the  bark  ranges  generally  from  £10  to  £14.  In 
Melbourne  it  averages  about  £7  to  £10  per  ton.  It  varies,  so  far 
as  experiments  made  in  my  laboratory  have  shown,  in  its  contents 
of  tannic  principle  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  in  bark  completely  dried, 
but  this  is  not  all  pure  tannic  acid.  In  the  mercantile  bark  the 
percentage  is  somewhat  less,  according  to  the  state  of  its  dryness, 
it  retaining  about  10  per  cent,  moisture,  li  lbs.  of  Black  Wattle- 
bark  give  1  lb.  of  leather,  whereas  5  lbs.  of  English  Oak-bark  are 
requisite  for  the  same  results ;  but  the  tannic  principle  of  both  is 
not  absolutely  identical.  Melbourne  tanners  consider  a  ton  of 
Black  Wattle-bark  sufficient  to  tan  25  to  30  hides ;  it  is  best 
adapted  for  sole-leather  and  other  so-called  heavy  goods.  The 
leather  is  fully  as  durable  as  that  tanned  with  oak-bark,  and  nearly 
as  good  in  color.  Bark,  carefully  stored  for  a  season,  improves  in 
tanning  power  considerably.  From  experiments  made  under  the 
author's  direction  it  appears,  that  no  appreciable  difference  exists 
in  the  percentage  of  tannin  in  Wattle-bark,  whether  obtained  in 
the  dry  or  in  the  wet  season.  The  tannin  of  this  Acacia  yields  a 
gray  precipitate  with  feme  and  a  violet  color  with  ferrous  salts  ; 
it  is  completely  precipitated  from  a  strong  aqueous  solution  by 
means  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The  bark  improves  by  age 
and  dessication,  and  yields  about  40  per  cent,  of  catechu,  rather 
more  than  half  of  which  is  tannic  acid.  Bichromate  of  potash, 
added  in  a  minute  quantity  to  the  boiling  solution  of  mimosa- 
tannin,  produces  a  i*uby-red  liquid,  fit  for  dye-purposes  ;  and  this 
solution  gives  with  the  salt  of  sub-oxide  of  iron  black  pigments, 
and  wdth  the  salts  of  the  full  oxide  of  iron  red-brown  dyes  [F.  v. 
M.  and  Rummel].  As  far  back  as  1823  a  fluid  extract  of  Wattle- 
bark  was  shipped  to  London,  fetching  then  an  extraordinary  price, 
1  ton  of  bark  j^elding  4  cwt.  of  extract  of  tar-consistence  [Sira- 
monds],  thus  saving  much  freight  and  cartage. 

Tan-extract  is  best  obtained  from  the  bark  by  hydraulic  pressure 
and  evaporation  of  the  strong  liquid  thus  obtained  in  wide  pans 
under  steam-heat,  or  better  still,  to  avoid  any  decomposition  of  the 
tannic  acid,  by  evaporation  under  a  strong  cuiTent  of  cold  air.  For 
cutch  or  terra  japonica  the  infusion  is  carefully  evaporated  by 
gentle  heat.  The  estimation  of  tannic  acid  in  Acacia-barks  is 
effected  most  expeditiously  by  filtering  the  aqueous  decoction  of  the 
bark  after  cooling,  evaporating  the  solution  and  then  re-dissolving 
the  residue  in  alcohol  and  determining  the  weight  of  the  tannic 
principle  obtained  by  evaporating  the  filtered  alcohol -solution  to 
perfect  dryness. 
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The  cultivation  of  the  Tan- Wattle  is  extremely  easy,  being 
effected  by  sowing  either  broadcast  or  in  rows.  In  Australia 
particularly  it  is  capable  of  immense  extension,  often  on  otherwise 
unutilized  ground,  and  within  the  grasp  of  the  crudest  of  labor. 
Tanners  in  colder  countHes  might  acquire  in  the  nearest  warmer 
regions  poor  inexpensive  land,  to  provide  an  independent  supply  of 
this  valuable  bark  from  comparatively  near  shipping  places.  Seeds 
can  be  obtained  in  Melbourne  at  about  Ss.  per  lb.,  which  contains 
fi-om  30,000  to  50,000  grains ;  they  are  known  to  retain  their 
vitality  for  sevei'al  years.  For  discnmination  in  mercantile  trans- 
iictions  it  may  be  noted,  that  the  seeds  of  A.  mollissima  are  some- 
what smaller,  comparatively  shorter,  i*ounder  and  not  so  flat  as 
those  of  A.  dealbata,  while  the  funicular  appendage  does  not  extend 
so  far  along  the  seeds,  nor  is  the  pod  quite  so  broad  ;  from  those  of 
A.  pycnantha  they  diifer  in  being  shorter,  thus  more  ovate  than 
elliptical.  Much  of  what  is  said  in  this  article  applies  as  well  to 
A.  mollissima.  See  in  reference  to  this  and  kindi«ed  subjects 
Also  J.  H.  Maiden's  "  The  useful  native  plants  of  Australia." 

Seeds  should  be  soaked  in  warm  water  before  sowing.  Any  bai*e» 
uterile,  unutilized  place  might  most  remuneratively  be  sown  with 
this  Wattle- Acacia ;  the  retura  could  be  expected  in  from  five  to 
ten  years.  Full-growTi  trees,  which  supply  also  the  best  quality, 
yield  as  much  as  1  cwt.  of  bark.  The  rate  of  gi-owth  of  the  tree 
is  about  1  inch  in  diameter  of  stem  annually.  It  is  content  with 
the  poorest  and  driest  soil,  although  in  more  fertile  ground  it  shows 
greater  celerity  of  growth.  Bark  from  trees,  grown  on  very  cal- 
careous soil,  is  less  strong  in  tan.  This  Acacia  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  of  all  tan-yielding  trees  of  the  warm  temperate  zones, 
for  its  strength  in  tannic  acid,  its  rapidity  of  gi'owth,  its  contented- 
ness  with  almost  any  soil,  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  reared  and 
its  early  yield  of  tanner's  bark,  and  indeed  also  gum  and  stave- 
wood.  This  tree  is  to  be  recommended  for  poor  land,  affected  with 
8on*el.  It  is  hardier  than  Eucalyptus  globulus,  thus  enduring  the 
climate  of  South-England,  although  unlike  A.  dealbata  it  hardly 
» extends  to  sub-alpine  elevations.  Pasture-animals  browse  on  the 
foliage.      See  also  notes  under  A.  mollissima. 

Jkoaoia  erubesoens,  Welwitsch. 

Western  Ti'opical  Africa.  A  small  tree  only,  but  affording  the 
best  gum  in  Angola  and  the  nearest  regions  [Di*.  Welwitsch]. 
Tropical  Acacias  have  proved  hardy  in  the  mild  extra-tropic  zone, 
thus  also  this  species  might  merit  introduction  elsewhere.  Another 
Acacia  of  Western  Africa,  the  ''Ahna,"  particularly  occuridng  in 
Damaras,  bears  a  profusion  of  reddish  pods,  which  form  a  nutritious 
food,  not  only  for  pasture-animals,  but  even  foi*  the  nomadic 
natives.  The  Alina  occasionally  attains  a  height  of  100  feet  and  a 
stem-circumference  of  30  feet.  The  bai-k  yields  strong  tan  [T. 
Christy]. 
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Aeaola  estropliiolata,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

Centi-al  Austi^alia.  A  tree,  attaining  a  height  of  30  feet  and  & 
stem-diameter  of  1  foot,  enduring  the  extremest  of  dry  heat ;  suit- 
able for  cemetei-ies  on  account  of  its  pendent  branches.  It  flowers 
almost  constantly,  and  accommodates  itself  to  all  sorts  of  soil,  even 
sand.  Wood  \ery  durable,  locally  much  used  for  implements  and 
especially  wheelwright's  works  [Rev.  H.  Kempe].  Bark  rich  in 
tannin. 

Aoaoia  ezoelsa,  Bentham. 

The  Tronbark- Acacia  of  Queensland,  extending  into  New  South 
Wales.  Attains  a  height  of  80  feet.  Branches  pendent.  The 
wood  is  dark-colored  hai'd,  heavy  and  durable,  well  adapted  for 
furniture  and  implements ;  towards  the  centre  it  is  of  a  deep 
pinkish  color.  The  tree  exudes  a  large  quantity  of  clear  gum 
[O'Shanesy],  and  sprouts  again  from  the  root  after  the  stem  is  cut. 
Al.so  ]»articularly  eligible  for  cemeteries. 

Aoaoia  faloata,  Willdecow. 

P]xtra-tr()])ical  East-Austi'alia.     A  small  tree.     Important  for  its . 
bark  in  tanneries. 


Aoaoia  Farnesiana,  Willdenow. 

Indigenous  to  Southera  Asia ;  found  eastward  as  far  as  Japan ; 
a  native  also  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Australia,  as  far  south  as  the 
Dai'lin^-Kivei* ;  found  spontaneous  in  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
America,  bnt  apparently  not  in  tropical  Afiica.  The  scented 
flowers,  inappropi'iately  called  '"cassie"  flowers,  are  much  sought 
for  perfumery,  and  develop  successively.  This  species  may  well  be 
utilized  as  :i  hedge-plant ;  a  kind  of  gum  arabic  may  also  be 
obtained  from  it.  The  scent  perhaps  obtainable  from  the  fresh  and 
slightly  moist  flowers  by  gentle  dry  distillation  under  mere  steam- 
heat.  Ordlnaiily  the  odorous  essential  oil  is  withdi-awn  from  the 
flowers  l)y  ihe  enfleui'age-process ;  many  Australian  Acaciaw  might 
be  thus  treated  for  per-fumery. 

Aoaoia  fasoioulifera,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

South-Queensland.  Tree,  sometimes  to  70  feet  high  ;  branches 
pendent.  Desii^able  for  culture  (m  account  of  the  excellence  of  its 
easilv  worked  dark  wood.     Elimble  also  for  cemeteries. 

Aoaoia  g'iraffae,  Willdenow. 

South -Africa.  The  Camel -Thorn.  This  tree  attains  a  great  age 
and  a  height  of  40  feet.  The  trunk  assumes  a  large  size,  and 
sup])lies  a  wood  of  g^*eat  hardness.  The  tree  will  grow  on  the 
driest  soil  and  in  the  hottest  clime.  It  produces  a  portion  of  the 
Cape-Gum. 
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J^oaola  flrlaaeeseens,  WiUdenow. 

Queensland  and  New  South  Wales.  Extreme  height  about  60 
feet.  A  kind  of  "  Mjall,"  with  hard,  dark,  prettily  grained  wood, 
which  is  however  less  fragrant  than  that  of  some  other  species. 

Aoaoia  Oreffflrilf  Asa  Gray. 

From  Southern  California  to  Arizona  and  Texas.  A  small  tree, 
allied  to  A.  Wrightii  (Bentham)  of  the  Rio  Grande-region.  A 
kind  of  lac  is  copiously  obtained  from  this  tree  in  the  Mojave-  and 
Colorado-Deserts  [Prof.  Stilman].  This  plant  lives  at  a  rainfall 
of  3  inches  a  year. 

J^oaoia  irummifera,  WiUdenow. 

ThLs  tree  yields  principally  the  Gum  Arabic  -of  Morocco  [Sir 
Joseph  Hooker  and  John  Ball].  The  principal  collecting  time 
extends  over  six  weeks  in  midsummer. 

J^oaoia  harpophjlla,  F.  ▼.  Mueller. 

Southern  Queensland.  A  tree,  sometimes  attaining  a  height  of 
90  feet,  furnishing  locally  a  considerable  share  of  the  mercantile 
wattle-bark  for  tanning  purposes,  particularly  for  light  leather. 
Wood,  according  to  Mr.  P.  O'Shanesy,  brown,  hard,  heavy  and 
elastic,  somewhat  of  violet  odor ;  it  splits  fi*eely  and  is  thus  also 
well  adapted  for  fancy  lathe- work  ;  used  by  the  natives  for  spears. 
The  tree  grows  naturally  on  sand-lands,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  trees  and  shrubs.  Saplings,  used  as  stakes  in  vineyards, 
have  lasted  20  years  and  more.  The  tree  yields  also  considerable 
quantities  of  gum.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  "  Brigalows  "  in  the 
scrubs  of  that  designation. 

J^eaoia  heteroolita,  Meissner. 

South-Westem  Australia.  This  or  an  allied  species  furaishes  a 
particular  sort  of  edible  gum,  called  by  the  autochthones  "Quannot" 
[Hon.  John  Forrest]. 

Aoaoia  bomalopliylla,  Cunningham. 

The  principal  '*  Myall,"  extending  from  the  desert  of  South- 
Australia  into  New  South  Wales.  Never  a  tall  ti*ee.  The  dark- 
brown  wood  is  much  sought  for  turners'  work  on  account  of  its 
solidity  and  fragi-ance ;  perhaps  its  most  extensive  use  is  in  the 
manufacture  of  tobacco-pipes.  Allied  species  pass  under  the  abori- 
ginal appellation  "Boree.'*  Some  or  most  will  grow  in  the  bleakest 
and  most  arid  localities,  wherever  frost  is  not  severe. 

Aoaoia  horrida,  WiUdenow. 

The  *' Doomboom  "  or  "  KaiTa-Doom  "  of  South-AfHca.  A.  for- 
midable hedge-bush  with  thorns  often  3  inches  long,  readily  avail- 
able for  impenetrable  hedge-rows.     It  exudes  also  a  gum  of  ^^ood 
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qnality,  bat  often  of  amber-color.  This  is  the  principal  species 
used  for  tanners'  bark  in  South- Africa,  where  Leucospermnm  cono- 
carpnm  (R.  Br.)  is  also  extensively  employed  for  the  same  purpose 
[McGibbon],  though  i^  imparts  an  unpleasant  odor  to  the  leather 
made  with  it  [McOwan], 

J^oaoia  Impleza,  Bentham. 

Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  Queensland.  A  tree  of  middle  size, 
content  with  poor  soil.  Wood  firm  and  close,  dark -brown  with 
yellowish  stripes;  much  in  demand  for  turnery,  cogwheels  and 
other  purposes,  which  need  tenacity  and  strength  [Dickinson]. 
Bark  available  for  tanneries. 

Aoaoia  &oa,  A.  Gray. 

Hawaii ;  thei*e  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  timber-trees.  Stem 
reaching  a  height  of  60  feet,  topped  by  wide-spreading  phyllodi- 
nous  foliage.  Wood  easy  to  work,  particulai'ly  in  a  fresh  state ; 
formerly  much-used  for  boat-building  and  for  building  purposes 
generally ;  also  suitable  for  cabinet-work.  Species  of  Metrosideros, 
some  ascending  to  8,000  feet,  one  over-topping  all  other  trees, 
furnish  a  large  share  of  hard,  tough  and  very  dui*able  timber  in  the 
Hawaian  islands.  Their  wood  varies  fi*om  a  light  iH?d  to  a  purplish 
hue  [Hon.  Judge  McCully]. 

Aoaoia  leiopliyllaf  Bentham.*     (A.  saligna,  Bentham  not  Wendland.) 

South- Western  Australia,  whei'e  it  is  the  principal  tree  chosen 
for  tanners'  bark.  It  is  a  wide-spreading  small  tree,  fit  foi*  avenues ; 
emitting  suckers.  The  weeping  habit  fits  it  particularly  also  for 
cemeteries.  It  comes  into  flower  simultaneously  with  the  Cheriy- 
ti^ee,  or  somewhat  later,  and  blooms  profusely.  The  bark  contains 
neai'ly  30  per  cent,  of  mimosa- tannin,  and  is  extensively  used  by 
tanners  in  West- Australia.  Perfectly  dried  leaves  yieV^  from  7  to 
8  per  cent,  mimosa-tannic  acid,  giving  a  lead- precipitate  of  a  light 
yellow-color ;  the  leaves  contain  also  a  considei'able  quantity  of 
sulphate  of  lime.  The  London  price  of  fair  West-Australian  gum 
from  this  species  was  from  46s.  to  49s.  per  cwt.  in  1879.  The  ti^ee 
has  proved  in  Algeria  to  resist  the  sirocco  better  than  most  species 
[Dr.  Bonand].  A.  cyanophylla  (Lindley)  is  a  closely  allied  species, 
serving  the  same  pui'poses. 

^    Aoaoia  long'ifolia,  Willdenow. 

South-Eastern  Australia.  This  tree  is  introduced  into  this  list, 
inasmuch  as  the  very  bushy  variety,  known  as  A.  Sophora)  (R. 
Brown),  renders  most  important  service  in  subduing  loose  coast- 
sand,  the  lower  branches  striking  root  into  the  soil ;  it  should  there- 
fore be  disseminated  on  extensively  bare  sand-shoros  in  regions, 
where  no  severe  frosts  occur.  The  bai'k  of  A.  longifolia  is  only 
half  as  good  as  that  of  A.  mollissima  for  tan,  and  used  cliiefly  for 
sheep-skins.     The  tree  is  of  quick  growth. 
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▲oaola  maorantha,  Bentham. 

From  Mexico  to  Argentina,  also  in  the  Gttlapagos-Group.  This 
tree,  usaally  small,  provides  the  "Cuji-pods"  for  tanning  [Sim- 
monds].  ^ 

^J^eaoia  Melanoxylon,  B.  Brown.* 

South-Eastern  Australia.  Ascends  to  subalpine  country.  Gene- 
rally known  as  Blackwood-tree,  passing  also  under  the  inappro- 
priate name  of  Lightwood-tree.  In  irrigated  glens  of  deep  soil  the 
tree  will  attain  a  height  of  80  feet,  with  a  stem  several  feet  in 
diameter.  The  wood  is  most  valuable  for  furniture,  railroad-cars 
and  carriages,  boat  building  (stem  and  stem-post,  ribs,  rudder),  for 
tool-handles,  crutches,  stethescopes,  some  portions  of  the  work  of 
organ -buildei's,  billiard-tables,  pianofortes  (for  sound-boards  and 
actions)  and  numerous  other  purposes ;  it  has  also  come  into  use 
for  casks,  which  need  however  previous  long  soaking.  Planks  12 
feet  by  4  feet  are  occasionally  obtainable  for  select  purposes. 
Specific  gravity  of  the  diy  wood  0.664-0.777.  Mr.  Speight  reports 
it  for  i*ail way-carriages  better  adapted  than  almost  any  other 
timber,  and  far  less  costly  ;  wood  from  hilly  country  is  also  in  this 
instance  superior  to  that  fi'om  low  and  particularly  wet  localities. 
The  line-grained  wood  is  cut  into  veneers ;  it  takes  a  fine  polish, 
and  is  considered  almost  equal  to  walnut.  The  best  wood  in  Vic- 
toria for  bending  under  steam  ;  it  does  not  warp  and  twist.  Local 
experiments  gave  the  strength  in  transverse  strain  of  Blackwood 
equal  to  Eucalyptus- wood  of  middling  strength,  approaching  that  of 
the  Amencan  White  Oak,  and  surpassing  that  of  the  Kauri.  The 
bark  contains  up  to  20  per  cent,  mimosa-tannin.  The  tree  has 
proved,  with  A.  mollissima  and  A.  dealbata,  hardy  in  the  Isle  of 
Arran  [Rev.  D.  Landsborough]. 

Acaoia  miorobotrya,  Bentham. 

South-Westem  Australia.  The  "Badjong."  A  comparatively 
tall  species,  the  stem  attaining  a  diameter  of  1  to  I|  feet.  It 
prefers  Hver- valleys,  and  lines  brooks  naturally.  According  to  Mr. 
Geo.  Whitfield,  a  single  tree  may  yield  .50  lbs.  of  gum  in  a  season. 
The  aborigines  store  the  gum  in  hollow  trees  for  winter  use ;  it  is 
of  a  pleasant,  sweetish  taste. 

Aeaela  molllaslma,  Willdenow.* 

South-Eastern  Australia,  extending  to  Tasmania.  Black  Wattle. 
It  seems  best,  to  re-adopt  the  systematic  names,  by  which  our  three 
principal  feather-leaved  wattles  were  distinguished  during  the  first 
half  of  the  century.  Not  so  tall,  nor  quite  as  hardy  as  A.  deal- 
bata. The  price  of  Wattle-bark  in  London  has  occasionally  Hsen 
to  £17.  For  tan-bark  A.  mollissima  is  the  best.  Mr.  Dickinson 
states  that  he  has  seen  10  cwt.  of  fresh  bark  obtained  from  a  single 
tree  of  gigantic  dimensions  at  Southport.     A  quarter  of  a  ton  of  bark 
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was  got  from  one  ti'ee  at  Tambo,  without  stidpping  all  the  branches. 
The  height  of  this  tree  was  60  feet,  and  the  stem  2  feet  in  diameter. 
Tasmania  exports  about  £40,000  worth  of  Wattle-bark  annually. 
Mes8i*8.  Borrow  and  Haycroft,  in  South-Australia,  are  now  pro- 
ducing a  thick  fluid  extract  from  Wattle-bark  and  twigs  by  steam- 
machinery,  the  avei'age  percentage  of  mimosa-tannic  acid  in  this 
extract  being  38.20.  By  cutting  off  branches  in  Wattle-plantations 
the  needful  thinning  out  is  obtained.  Catechu  can  be  realized  from 
the  thick  tan-liquid  by  mere  exsiccation.  In  1880,  the  United 
Kingdom  paid,  according  to  Mr.  P.  L.  Simmonds,  three  million 
pounds  for  tan-barks,  and  one  and  a  quainter  million  for  other  tan- 
substances.  The  wood  of  this  Acacia,  particularly  when  the  trees  are 
in  an  unhealthy  state,  is  sometimes  bored  by  the  large  larva  of  a 
moth,  namely  that  of  Eudoxyla  Eucalypti,  also  by  beetles  of  the 
genus  Phoracantha  [C.  French]. 

For  fuller  information  the  '*  Report  on  Wattle-bark,"  presented 
in  1878  to  the  Parliament  of  Victoria  by  a  special  commission,  may 
be  referred  to. 

Aoaoia  moniliformis,  Grisebacb. 

Argentina.  The  *'  Tusca.*'  The  young  pods  are  used  for  feed- 
ing horses  and  cattle  [Dr.  Lorentz],  like  those  of  Acacia  Cavenia 
in  South -Western  America. 

Aoaoia  If  ilotioa,  Delile. 

Arabia,  Egypt  and  Nubia.  Closely  allied  to  A.  Arabica.  Wood 
very  hard.  The  growth  of  the  tree  is  comparatively  quick ;  it 
succeeds  also  on  sandy  and  brackish  ground  [Dr.  Schweinfurth]. 

Aoaoia  Oaawaldi,  F.  ▼.  Mueller. 

Widely  distributed  thi-ough  the  desert-country  of  Australia. 
Pasture-animals  browse  on  the  foliage  [Rev.  J.  M.  CuiTan]. 

^Aoaoia  pendula^  Cunningham. 

New  South  Wales  and  Queensland,  genei-ally  in  marshy  tracts  of 
the  interior.  The  "  Boree  "  or  '*  Weeping  Myall."  Reaching  35 
feet  in  height.  Wood  violet-scented,  hard,  close-grained,  beauti- 
fully marked ;  used  by  cabinet-makers  and  turaers,  in  high  repute 
for  tobacco-pipes  [W.  Hill].     The  tree  is  desirable  for  cemeteries. 

Aoaoia  penninervis,  Sieber. 

Victoria,  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland.  A  small  tree,  so 
hardy  as  to  occupy  sub-alpine  localities.  The  bark  contains  about 
18  per  cent,  of  tannin.  Mr.  A.  R.  Crawford  found  the  bark  of 
singular  tanning  strength,  and  producing  a  soft  and  pale  leather. 

Aoaoia  Peuoe^  F.  v.  Mueller. 

Central  Australia.  Wood  one  of  the  hardest  and  heaviest  in 
existence;  dark -colored.     Specific  gravity  1.369-1.375  [Blackett], 
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▲oaola  polybotrya,  Bentham. 

New  South  Wales  and  Queensland.     Attains  a  height  of  40  feet 
and  yields,  according  to  Mr.  O'Shanesy,  a  good  tan-bai'k. 

Aoaola  pyonantha,  Bentham.* 

Victoria  and  South- Australia.  The  "  Golden  Wattle "  of  the 
colonists.  This  tree,  which  attains  a  maximum  height  of  about  30 
feet,  is  second  only  to  A.  mollissima  in  importance  for  its  yield  of 
tanners'  bark  ;  the  quality  of  the  latter  is  even  sometimes  superior 
to  that  of  the  Black  Wattle,  but  the  jneld  is  less,  as  the  tree  is 
smaller  and  the  bark  thinner.  It  is  a  tree  of  rapid  growth,  content 
with  almost  any  soil,  but  is  generally  found  in  poor  sandy  ground, 
particularly  near  the  sea-coast,  where  A.  decurrens  would  not 
succeed,  and  thus  also  important  for  binding  rolling  sand.  It  does 
not  bear  severe  frost.  Experiments,  instituted  by  me,  have  proved 
the  absolutely  dried  bark  to  contain  up  to  30  per  cent,  tanning 
pi'inciple,  full-grown  sound  trees  supplying  the  best  quality.  The 
aqueous  infusion  of  the  bark  can  be  reduced  by  boiling  to  a  dry 
extract,  which  in  medicinal  and  other  respects  is  equal  to  the  best 
Indian  catechu,  as  derived  from  Acacia  Catechu  and  A.  Suma ;  it 
yields  nearl)*  30  per  cent.,  about  half  of  which  or  more  is  mimosa- 
tannic-acid.  This  catechu  is  also  of  gi'eat  use  for  preserving  against 
decay  articles  subject  to  exposure  in  water,  such  as  ropes,  nets  and 
fishing-lines.  The  fi'esh  leaves  yield  up  to  6  per  cent,  and  dry 
leaves  up  to  15  or  16  per  cent,  of  mimosa- tannin.  Mr.  Goyder 
found  the  percentage  of  mimosa-tannin  in  the  stem-bark,  estimated 
by  Loewenthal's  method,  to  vary  from  about  12  to  22  per  cent. 
While,  accoi'ding  to  Mr.  Simmonds,  the  import  of  the  bark  of  oaks 
and  hemlock-spruce  into  England  becomes  every  year  less,  and 
while  the  imi)ort  of  sumach  and  gambir  does  not  increase,  the 
iumual  demand  for  tanning  substances  has  within  the  last  twenty 
years  been  doubled.  The  import  of  tan-bark  from  South -Australia 
into  Britain  during  1886  was  71,141  cwt.,  valued  at  £51,632.  A. 
pycnantha  is  also  important  for  its  copious  yield  of  gum,  which  is 
in  some  localities  advantageously  collected  for  home -consumption 
and  also  for  export.  The  wood,  though  not  of  large  dimensions, 
is  well  adapted  for  staves,  handles  of  various  implements  and 
articles  of  turnery,  especially  bobbins  [Dickinson].  It  is  pale  and 
can  be  easily  worked.  By  impi-oved  methods,  the  fragi*ant  oil  of 
the  flowere  could  doubtless  be  fixed,  though  its  absolute  isolation 
might  be  difficult  and  unremunerative.  The  tree  as  a  rule  seeds 
well.  An  acre  planted  with  this  tree  yielded  five  tons  of  bark  in 
the  seventh  year,  woi*th  £8  a  ton  here. 


retlnodea,  Schlecbtendal. 

South-Eastern  Austi^alia.  Ascertained  so  early  as  1846  by  Dr. 
Hermann  Behr  to  yield  a  good  tanners'  bark  and  much  gum.  This 
Acacia  is  ever-flowering,  and  in  this  respect  almost  exceptional. 
In  the  South  of  England  it  needs  only  wall -protection  [Bateman'^. 
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It  likes  river-batikg,  but  never  grows  beyond  the  height  of  a  small 
tree.  A.  neriifolia  (A.  Cunningham)  of  New  South  Wales  is  a 
closely  allied  species. 

Aoaoia  Sentis,  F.  ▼.  Mueller. 

Interior  of  Australia.  This  shrub  or  small  ti*ee  is  suitable  for 
hedges.  The  seeds  of  this  species  and  also  of  A.  Kempeana,  A. 
cibaria  and  some  others  ai*e  eaten  by  the  natives.  Horses,  cattle, 
sheep  and  goats  bi'owse  in  Central  Australia  with  avidity  on  the 
foliage  [Rev.  H.  Kempe].  This  species  will  endure  most  protracted 
drought  and  a  shade-temperature  of  118®  F.  The  foliage  of  this 
and  of  A.  aneuiu  and  A.  salicina  proved  a  favorite  food  of 
dromedai-ies  [Sii*  Thomas  Elder].  Its  gum  is  similar  to  the  least- 
colored  kinds  of  gum  arabic. 

▲oaola  Seyal,  Delile. 

In  the  Libyan  and  Nubian  Deserts.  This  thorny  tree  exudes  a 
brownish  kind  of  gum  arabic.  It  is  adapted  for  the  most  arid 
desert-country.  In  any  oasis  it  foims  a  large  and  shady  tree. 
Native  name  ''  Soffar."  Can  be  utilized  for  thorny  hedges  as  well 
as  A.  tortilis  (Foi-skael),  the  latter  also  yielding  gum  ai'abic. 

Jkoaoia  stenooarpa,  Hochstetter. 

Abyssinia  and  Nubia.  A  large  tree,  which  yields  the  bix)vvnish 
'"  Suak-"  or  ''  Talha  "  -Gum,  a  kind  of  gum  arabic  [Hanbiiry  and 
Flueekiger]. 

Jkoaoia  stenophylla,  Cunningham. 

On  banks  of  water-courses  in  the  interior  of  Australia,  ats  far 
south  as  the  MuiTay -River.  A  tree  with  exquisite,  hard,  dark 
wood,  which  serves  the  purposes  as  Myall-wood  ;  locally  known  as 
Iron-wood.  Attains  a  height  of  60  feet  and  a  stem-diameter  of  2 
feet. 

Aoaoia  subporosa,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

South-Eastern  Australia.  Straight  stems  over  oO  feet  long  are 
formed  by  this  tree ;  the  wood  is  tough  and  elastic,  tit  for  carriage- 
shafts,  gunstocks,  vanous  select  tools  [L.  Morton]. 

Jkoacia  Verek,  Guillemin  and  Perrottet. 

Fi-om  Senegambia  to  Nubia.  Affords  the  best  white  gum  arabic 
of  the  Nile-region,  and  a  large  quantity  of  this  on  a  commercial 
scale.  A.  Etbaica  (Schweinfurth)  from  the  same  region  produces 
also  a  good  mercantile  gum. 
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JkoanthophOBniz  mbra,  H.  Wendland. 

Manritins  and  Reunion.  This  palm  has  proved  hardy  in  Florida, 
also  as  far  south  as  Sydney  [C.  Moore].  Height  reaching  60  feet. 
The  upper  rings  of  the  stem  are  of  a  bright  red.  In  gardens 
usually  passing  as  an  Areca. 

AeanthosioyoB  horrida,  Welwit^ch. 

The  "  NaiTas."  In  the  deserts  of  Angola,  Benguela  and  Damaras. 
This  thorny,  erect,  cucurbitaceous  shrub  thrives  even  in  absolute 
coast-sand,  and  would  likely  prove  valuable  for  sandy  desert- 
country.  The  tribes  of  Hottentots  near  Walfish-Bay  mainly  sub- 
sist, as  regards  vegetable  food,  on  the  Narras  for  some  time  in  the 
year.  It  beai-s  fruit  of  the  size  and  color  of  oranges,  and  of  pleasant 
acidulous  and  sweetish  taste.  The  seeds  are  also  edible,  remarkably 
oily  and  of  hazel -taste  [R.  Marlott]  ;  they  also  serve  as  lab.  The 
Missionary  Duparquet  counted  exceptionally  as  many  as  200  fruits 
on  one  plant  [Prof.  Naudin].  No  rain  occurs  in  the  Acanthosicyos- 
and  Welwitschia-region,  but  the  mean  heat  does  not  exceed  70®  F., 
and  the  soil  is  kept  somewhat  moist  through  capillarity  from  be- 
neath. 

Acer  Gampbelllly  J.  Hooker  and  Thomson. 

The  chief  Maple  of  the  North-Eastem  Himalayas.  A  large  tree. 
Freely  repi'oduced  by  seed  or  coppice.  Wood  pale,  close-grained, 
particulai'ly  valuable  for  planking  [Gamble]. 

Acer  oampestre,  Linne. 

The  British  Maple.  Extends  from  South-  and  Middle-Europe  to 
Northern  Africa,  also  to  many  parts  of  Asia.  Height  reaching  40 
feet,  in  shelter  and  deep  soil ;  the  yellow  and  purple  tints  of  its 
foliage  in  autumn  render  the  tree  then  particularly  beautiful. 
Occurs  in  Norway  to  63"  26'  N.  L.  [Prof.  Schuebeler].  The  wood 
is  compact  and  fine-grained,  and  sought  for  choice  furniture, 
machinery  and  musical  instruments.  The  tree  can  be  trimmed 
into  hedges.  Comparatively  quick  in  growth,  and  easily  raised 
from  seed.     These  remarks  apply  to  many  kinds  of  maples. 

Acer  oiroinatom,  Porsh. 

The  Vine-Maple  of  North-Westem  America,  forming  in  some 
parts  of  Oregon  impenetrable  forests  on  account  of  its  long  branches 
bending  to  the  gi'ound  and  striking  root ;  its  autumnal  tint  gives 
quite  a  picture  to  the  landscape.  The  stem  is  sometimes  40  feet 
long,  but  slender.  Found  to  be  hai'dy  as  far  north  as  Christiania 
or  even  Nyborg,  in  lat.  70®  10^,  where  the  mean  annual  temperature 

.  is  29**  F.,  the  highest  95"  and  the  lowest  -  40°  F.  [Professor  Schue- 
beler]. The  wood  is  heavier  and  of  closer  grain  than  that  of  A. 
macrophyllum  [Dr.  Gibbons]  ;  very  tough,  used  for  helves  and 
many  implements  [Dr.  G.  Dawson]. 
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Jkoer  dftftjrOA^Wiy  Ehrhart.    (A.  $aeehariiiwa^  Linn^.) 

The  SilveivMaple  of  Noi^ikh- America.  Requires  a  rather  warmer 
climate  than  mpet  other  American  maples,  but  has  proved  hardy  in 
Norway  as  far  as  59^  55VN.  .[Schuel^ler].  Height  reaching  50 
feet ;  stem  sometimes  9  feet  in  diameter.  Much  praised  for  street- 
planting  ;  growth  comparatively  rapid.  It  prodnces  no  snckers, 
nor  is  the  tree  subject  to  disease.  A  most  beautiful  tree,  with  a 
stout  stem  and  a  magnificent  crown,  gro¥mig  best  on  the  banks  of 
Hvers  with  limpid  water  and  a  gravelly  bed,  but  never  in  swampy 
ground,  where  the  Red  Maple  takes  its  place.  Excellent  trees  can 
be  raised  from  cuttings  of  this  and  some  other  congeners.  The 
wood  is  pale  and  soft,  of  less  strength  and  durability  than  that  of 
many  of  its  congeners,  but  makes  excellent  charcoal.  It  may  be 
43ut  into  extreme  thinness  for  wood-paperhangings  [Simmonds]. 
The  tree  also  yields  maple-sugai*,  though  not  in  such  quantity  as 
A.  nigrum.  With  other  maples,  an  early  yielder  of  honey  to  bees. 
The  specific  name,  given  by  Linn^,  has  priority,  but  does  not  apply 
to  the  best  Sugar  Maple. 

Jkeer  maorophjllum,  Ponih. 

Large  Oregon-Maple.  From  British  Columbia  to  Northern 
Mexico.  A  fine  shade-tree  of  quick  growth ;  sometimes  reaching 
a  height  of  90  feet;  stem  attaining  16  feet  in  circumference; 
delights  on  banks  of  streams.  The  inner  bark  can  be  utilized  for 
baskets,  hats  and  superior  mats ;  the  hai*d  and  close  wood  is  a  sub- 
stitute for  hickory.  It  is  whitish,  beautifully  streaked  when  curled. 
Splendid  for  ornamental  work.  Maple-sugar  is  also  manufactured 
fix)m  the  sap  of  this  species  [Sargent]. 

JLoer  If  eir^indOf  LInn4.     {Negundo  ac€roide$,  Moench.) 

The  Box-elder  of  North- America.  Hardy  in  Norway  to  59**  55' 
N.  [Schuebeler].  A  tree,  deciduous  like  the  rest  of  the  maples; 
may  attain  a  height  of  about  50  feet ;  it  is  rich  in  sacchaiine  sap ; 
according  to  Yasey  it  contains  almost  as  much  as  the  Sugar-maple. 
In  California  it  is  used  extensively  as  a  shade-tree.  Cultivated, 
the  stem  attains  about  8  inches  in  diameter  in  8  years  [Brewer]. 
The  wood  is  yellow,  marked  with  violet  and  rosy  streaks  [Sim- 
monds]. Rate  of  growth  for  stem -girth  in  Nebraska  about  2  feet 
in  fourteen  years  [&ovemor  Furnas]. 

Acer  niflrranif  Mlchaux.*  (A,  saccharinum,  Waogenbeim.) 

The  Sugar-  or  Rock-Maple.  Eastern  North -America,  extending 
to  Arizona.  One  of  the  largest  of  the  genus.  It  is  the  national 
emblem  of  Canada.  In  the  cooler  latitudes  often  80  or  rarely  120 
feet  high,  with  a  stem  3  or  4  feet  in  diameter.  Hardy  to  59°  55^  N, 
in  Norway  [Schuebeler].  Likes  a  deeply  friable  soil  and  cool  moist 
positions.  The  wood  is  strong,  tough,  hard,  close-grained,  of  rosy 
tinge,  and  when  well  seasoned  is  used  for  axle-trees,  spokes,  shafts, 
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poles,  furniture,  exterior  of  piauos,  saddle-trees,  wheel-wrights' 
work,  wooden  dishes,  founders'  patterns  and  flooring ;  not  apt  to 
warp ;  preferred  for  shoe-lasts  ;  when  knotty  or  curly  it  furnishes 
the  Bird's-eye  and  Curly  Maple-wood.  From  the  end  of  February 
till  the  early  part  of  April  the  trees,  when  tapped,  will  yield  the 
saccharine  fluid,  which  is  so  extensively  converted  into  Maple-sugar, 
each  tree  affording  12  to  24  gallons  of  sap  in  a  season,  3  to  6  gallons 
giving  lib.  of  sugar ;  but  exceptionally  the  yield  may  rise  to  100 
and  more  gallons.  The  tapping  process  commences  at  the  age  of 
20  years,  and  may  be  continued  for  40  years  or  more  without 
destruction  of  the  tree  [G.  Maw],  According  to  Porcher,  instances 
are  on  record  of  33  lbs.  of  sugar  having  been  obtained  from  a  single 
tree  in  one  season.  The  Sugar-Maple  is  rich  in  potash,  furnishing 
a  large  proportion  of  this  article  in  the  United  States.  The  bark 
is  important  for  the  manufacture  of  several  American  dyes.  The 
tree  is  particularly  recommendable  in  Australia  for  sub-alpine 
regions.  It  bears  a  massive  head  of  foliage  on  a  slender  stem. 
The  autumnal  coloring  is  superb.  In  the  Eastern  States  of  North- 
America  the  Sugar-Maple  is  regarded  as  the  best  tree  for  shade- 
avenues.  Numerous  other  maples  exist,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  Acer  Creticum  (Linn6)  of  South-Europe,  40  feet ;  A. 
Iffivigatum,  A.  sterculiaceum  and  A.  villosum  (Wallich)  of  Nepal, 
40  feet. 


Aeer  nlTeum,  Blume. 

Continental  and  Insular  India,  up  on  the  forest-ranges.  This  is 
the  tallest  of  the  maples,  attaining  a  height  of  150  feet.  Several 
other  large  maples,  worthy  of  cultivation  particularly  in  parks 
occur  on  the  mountains  of  India,  A.  caesium  (Wallich)  being  one 
of  the  best» 


ILoer  palmatum,  Thunberg. 

Japan.  A  beautiful  tree,  with  deeply  cleft  leaves ;  several  varie- 
ties, with  red-  and  yellow-tinged  leaves  occur.  Unhurt  by  frost  at 
0'  F.  [Gorlie].  Should  it  be  an  aim  to  bring  together  all  the  kinds 
of  maples,  which  could  be  easily  grown  in  appropriate  spots,  then 
Japan  alone  would  furnish  22  species. 


Acer  plotnm,  Thunberg. 

From  Persia  to  Japan,  ascending  the  Himalayas  to  9,000  feet. 
Foliage  turning  yellow  and  red  in  autumn.  Wood  close-grained 
and  elastic,  particularly  sought  for  load-poles,  ploughs,  chairs  and 
various  implements  and  utensils  [Brandis]  ;  twigs  lopped  off  for 
fodder  [Gamble].  A.  oblongum  (Wallich),  A.  Hookeri  (Miquel) 
and  other  maples  of  Upper  India  furnish  wood  for  the  Assam  tea- 
boxes  [Sir  Dietrich  Brandis]. 
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Acer  platanoldes,  Linn^. 

The  Norway -Maple,  extending  south  to  Switzerland.  Up  to  80 
feet  high.  Found  hardy  in  Norway  (cultivated)  to  60°  56'  N. : 
attains  in  59**  46'  a  stem-diameter  of  3^  feet  [Schuebeler].  The 
pale  wood  much  used  by  cabinet-makers.  Tint  of  the  autumn- 
foliage  golden-yellow.  The  tree  is  of  iinposing  appearance,  and 
much  recommended  for  ornamental  gardening;  it  gives  a  denser 
shade  than  most  of  the  other  maples.  Placed  by  F.  Deil  as  one  of 
the  very  best  among  deciduous  trees  for  street-planting  in  climes 
not  too  hot  and  dry.     Sap  of  this  species  also  saccharine. 

Acer  Pseud o-platanuBy  Linn^. 

The  Sycamore-Maple  or  Spurious  Plane.  Middle  and  Southern 
Europe,  Western  Asia.  Hardy  to  67**  56'  N.  in  Norway  [Schue- 
beler]. The  celebrated  maple  at  Trons,  under  which  the  Grisons 
swore  the  oath  of  union  in  1424,  exists  still  [Langethal].  Attains 
a  height  of  over  100  feet.  The  wood  is  compact  and  firm,  valu- 
able for  various  implements,  instruments  and  cabinet-work ;  thus 
mangles,  presses,  dishes,  printing  and  bleaching  works,  beetling 
beams,  and  in  foundries  the  patterns  are  often  made  of  this  wood 
[Siramonds]  ;  for  the  back,  neck,  sides  and  circle  of  violins,  for 
pianofortes  (portion  of  the  mechanism)  and  harps  it  is  utilized,  it 
being  free-cutting  and  clean  on  the  end  grain.  This  like  some 
other  maples  furnishes  a  superior  charcoal  for  intense  and  con- 
tinuous heat  [Hartig].  Will  admit  of  exposure  to  sea-air.  The 
SB])  also  saccharine. 

Acer  rabrum,  Linnr. 

The  Red-Maple  of  North- America.  Hardy  in  Norway  to  63°  26' 
N.  [Schuebeler].  A  tree,  attaining  over  100  feet  in^height,  5  feet 
in  stem-diameter.  This  species  grows  well  with  several  other 
maples  even  in  dry.  open  localities,  although  the  foliage  may  some- 
what suffer  from  hot  winds,  but  thrives  most  luxuriantly  in  swampy, 
fertile  soil.  It  is  valued  for  street-planting.  The  foliage  turns 
red  in  autumn,  the  flaming  tints  being  indescribable  [A.  J.  Cook]. 
The  wood  is  of  handsome  appearance,  used  in  considerable  quantity 
for  saddle-trees,  yokes,  turnery  and  various  furniture ;  that  of  old 
trees  is  somewhat  cross-grained ;  knotty  it  furnishes  a  portion  of 
the  curled  Maple-wood,  Avhich  is  so  beautiful  and  much  in  request 
for  gun-stocks  and  inlaying.  The  tree  yields  also  Maple-sugar,  but 
like  A.  dasycarpum,  only  in  about  half  the  quantity  obtained  from 
A.  nigrum  [Porcher].  The  flowers  of  some,  if  not  all,  maples 
are  early  frecinented  by  bees  for  honey. 

Achillea  Millefolium,  Linne. 

Yarrow  or  Millfoil.     Europe,  Northern  Asia  and  North -Americtu 

•  a  perennial  medicinal  herb  of  considerable  astringency,  pervaded 

with  essential  oil,  containing  also  a  bitter  principle  (achillein)  and 
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a  pecaliar  acid,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  generic  appellation 
of  the  plant.  It  stimulates  stagnant  intestinal  states,  exercises 
beneficial  catamenial  forces,  alleviates  hasmorrhoidal  sofPerings, 
used  to  be  a  domestic  remedy  in  ague,  and  is  not  without  tonic 
value.  Fitted  for  warrens  and  light  sandj  soil.  Recommended  by 
many  for  sheep-pastures,  but  disregard^  by  Langethal.  Found 
indigenous  in  Norway  as  far  as  71**  ICV  N.  [Scnuebeler]. 

AoUllea    mosobata,  Wulfen. 

Alps  of  Europe.  The  '*Genipi"  or  *'Iva"  of  the  Swiss.  This 
perennial  herb  ought  to  bear  transferring  to  any  other  alpine 
mountains.  With  the  allied  A.  nana  (Linne)  and  A.  atrata  (Linn6) 
it  enters  as  a  component  into  the  aromatic  medicinal  Swiss  tea. 
A.  fragrantissima  (Reichenbach)  is  a  shrubby  species  from  the 
deserts  of  Egypt,  Turkey  and  Persia,  valuable  for  its  medicinal 
flowers. 

Aobras  Sapota,  Linne.     (Sapota  Aehrcu,  Miller.) 

The  "  Sapodilla-Plum  "  of  the  West-Indies  and  Central  America. 
A  fine  evergreen  tree,  producing  delicious  fruit.  Needs  regions 
free  of  frost.  Yields  also  guttapercha.  The  bark  possesses  tonic 
properties.  Achras  Australis,  R.  Brown ;  (Sideroxylon  Australe, 
J.  Hooker),  a  tree  yielding  also  tolerably  good  fruit,  occurs  in  New 
South  Wales  and  Queensland.  Other  sapotaceous  trees,  producing 
table-fruit,  such  as  the  Lucuma  mammosa  (the  Marmalade- tree), 
Lucuma  Bonplandi,  Chrysophyllum  Cainito  (the  Star- Apple),  all 
from  West  India,  and  Lucuma  Cainito  of  Peru,  might  also  be  sub- 
jected to  trial -culture  in  sub-tropical  forest- valleys ;  so  furthermore 
many  of  the  trees  of  this  order,  from  which  guttapercha  is  obtained 
(species  of  Palaquium,  Isonandra,  Sideroxylon,  Cacosmanthus, 
Illippe,  Mimusops,  Imbricaria  and  Payenia),  might  prove  hardy  in 
sheltered  woodlands,  as  they  seem  to  need  rather  an  equable  humid 
and  mild  climate,  than  the  heat  of  the  torrid  zone. 

Aolphjlla  irli^olalis,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

Australian  Alps.  The  root  of  this  perennial  herb  is  somewhat 
aromatic,  and  is  liked  by  pasture  animals.  It  may  prove  of  culinary 
value. 

Aoonitum  Mapellus,  Linne. 

The  "Monk's  Hood."  In  the  colder  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
extending  to  the  Himalaya.s  and  also  to  arctic  America,  especially 
in  mountainous  regions.  A  powerful  medicinal  plant  of  perennial 
growth,  but  sometimes  only  of  biennial  duration,  variable  in  its 
forms.  It  was  first  introduced  into  Australia,  together  with  a 
number  of  other  Aconites,  by  the  writer.  All  the  species  possess 
more  or  less  modified  medicinal  qualities,  as  well  in  their  herbage 
as  in  their  roots ;  but  so  dangerously  powerful  are  they,  that  the 
plants  should  never  be  administered  except  as  prescribed  by  a 
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qualified  physician.  Napellus-root  contains  three  alkaloids  :  aoon- 
itin,  napellin  and  narcotin.  The  foliage  contains  also  a  highly  acrid 
volatile  principle,  perhaps  chemically  not  nnlike  that  of  many  other 
RannnculacesB.  Aconitin,  one  of  the  most  potent  poisons  in  exist- 
ence, can  likewise  be  obtained  from  the  highly  powerful  Nepalese 
and  Himalayan  Aconitum  ferox  (Wallich)  and  probably  from 
several  other  species  of  the  genus.  Aconite  decreases  pulsation, 
cardial  force,  respiration,  febrile  heat  and  neural  sensibility ;  it 
increases  renal  action  and  induces  perspiration ;  but  it  must  be 
administered  under  the  precaution,  that  bodily  strength  is  suihcieiit 
to  overcome  the  depressing  effect  of  this  remedy.  It  can  thus  be 
utilized  in  many  and  very  varied  diseases. 

AooruB  Calamns,  Linn^. 

The  "Sweet  Flag."  Europe,  Middle  and  Northern  Asia,  North- 
America.  In  Norway  indigenous  to  61**  N.,  cultivated  up  to  63**  26 
[Schuebeler].  A  perennial  pond-  or  marsh-plant.  The  aromatic 
root  is  used  as  a  stomachic  and  also  in  the  preparation  of  confec- 
tionery, in  the  distillation  of  gin  and  liqueurs,  and  in  the  brewing 
of  some  kinds  of  beer.  The  flavor  of  the  root  depends  mainly  on  a 
peculiar  volatile  oil.  It  is  used  also  as  antiseptic  for  mastication, 
forms  a  good  ingredient  to  tooth-powder,  and  is  therapeutically 
regarded  as  a  stimulant  of  the  nerves. 

Aorooomia  Mexlcana,  Earwinski. 

Mexico,  in  the  cooler  regions  up  to  3,000  feet,  with  a  mean- 
temperature  of  66**  F.  [Drude].  A  prickly  palm,  reaching  20  feet 
in  height,  accompanied  by  very  splendid  Chamaedora-Palms  in  the 
shade  of  oak-forests. 


Aorocomia  Total,  Martins. 

Argentina.  Attains  a  height  of  50  feet.  The  fruits  are  sweet 
and  wholesome. 

Actaea  splcata,  Linn^. 

The  "  Baneberry."  On  wooded  mountains,  mainly  on  limestone- 
soil  in  Europe,  Northern  Asia  and  North-America.  A  perennial 
medicinal  herb.  Its  virtue  depends  on  peculiar  acrid  and  bitter  as 
well  as  other  principles.  In  North- America  the  roots  of  this  species 
and  of  A.  alba  (Bigelow)  are  further  praised  as  efficacious  antidotes 
against  ophidian  poisons.  They  have  emetic  properties  and  resemble 
also  in  other  me^cinal  respects  the  root  of  Helleborus. 

Ac^lnldla  argtita,  Planchon. 

Japan.  This  climber  is  praised  by  L.  Boehmer  for  its  goose> 
berry-like  fruits  of  fig-taste,  but  only  consumable  after  frost. 
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Adansonia  dlpitatat  Linne. 

Warm  and  hot  regions  of  Africa,  fully  to  23°  South.  Quite 
hardy  down  to  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  in  East- Australia  [Edgar  1. 
The  Boabab  or  Monkey-bread  tree.  One  of  the  most  colossal  trees  of 
the  globe  as  regards  stem-diameter,  which  reaches  sometimes  30 
feet,  while  the  branches  may  spread  out  to  150  feet.  The  soon 
drying  pulp  of  the  fruit  is  of  pleasant  acid  ta.ste.  A  simiLar  species 
is  A.  Gregorii  (F.  v.  M.)  from  North-Western  Australia. 

AdenoBtemum  nitidum,  Persoon. 

Southern  Chili,  where  this  stately  tree  passes  by  the  appellations 
"Queule,  Nuble  and  Aracua."  Wood  durable  and  beautifully 
streaked.     Fruit  edible. 

Adosmia  balsamlca,  Bertero. 

The  "  Jarilla"  of  Chili.  A  small  shrub  remarkable  for  exuding 
a  fragrant  balsam  of  some  technic  value  [Philippi]. 

Xgle  marmeloB,  Correa. 

The  Bael-Tree  of  India,  ascending  to  4,000  feet.  Finally  40  feet 
high.     Fruit  of  medicinal,  particularly  antidysenteric  value. 

JBirlo  seplarla,  De  Candolle.      {Citrus  trifoliata,  Linne.) 

Japan.  Much  grown  as  a  hedge-shrub  in  its  native  country  and 
in  China ;  also  reared  as  stock  for  grafting  on  it  the  orange-plant. 

JBgrtoeras  majus,  Gaertner. 

Southern  Asia,  Polynesia,  Northern  and  Eastern  Australia.  This 
spurious  Mangrove-tree  extends  far  south  into  New  South  Wales. 
It  may  be  employed  for  preventing  the  washing  away  of  mud  by 
the  tide,  and  for  thus  consolidating  shores  subject  to  inundation  by 
sea-floods. 

JBscbjnomene  aspera,  Linn^. 

The  "  Solah "  of  tropical  Asia  and  Africa.  A  large  perennial 
erect  or  floating  swamp-plant.  Introduced  from  the  Botanic 
Grardens  of  Melbourne  early  into  the  tropical  parts  of  Australia. 
Pith-hats  are  made  from  the*  young  stems  of  this  plant ;  this  pith  is 
also  a  substitute  for  cork  in  some  of  its  uses.  The  Solah  is  of  less 
importance  for  cultivation  than  for  naturalisation.  Mr.  Strachan, 
of  Melbourne,  makes  of  the  pith  life-waistcoats,  weighing  only 
I^  lb.,  as  a  safeguard  against  dix)wning. 

JBsonlas  Callfornlca,  Nuttall. 

California.  This  beautiful  tree  attains  a  height  of  50  feet,  with 
a  stem  6  feet  in  diameter,  the  foliage  spreading  out  exceptionally 
over  a  width  of  60  feet,  the  extremities  of  the  branches  touching 
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the  gronnd.  In  full  bloom  it  is  a  magnificent  ornament,  with  it» 
crowded  snow-white  flowers,  visible  for  a  long  distance.  The  wood 
is  light  and  porous,  and  used  for  the  yokes  of  oxen  and  for  various 
other  implements  [Dr.  Gibbons]. 

JBBcalas  Blppooastanom,  Linne. 

The  "  Horse-Chestnut-Tree.  '*  Indigenous  to  North-Greece, 
Thessaly  and  Epirus,  on  high  ranges  [Heldreich],  where  it  is  asso- 
ciated  with  the  Walnut,  several  Oaks  and  Pines,  at  an  altitude  of 
3-4,000  feet,  occurring  likewise  in  Imeretia,  the  Caucasus  [Eich- 
wald],  and  possibly  wild  also  in  Central  Asia,  reared  on  the  Himal- 
ayas to  10,000  feet.  One  of  the  most  showy  of  deciduous  trees, 
more  particularly  when  during  spring  *'it  has  reached  the 
meridian  of  its  glory,  and  stands  forth  in  all  the  gorgeousness  of 
leaves  and  blossoms."  Height  reaching  60  feet,  circumference  of 
stem  sometimes  16  feet.  In  cool  climates  one  of  the  choicest  of 
trees  for  street-planting.  Flowers  sought  by  bees  in  preference  to 
those  of  any  other  nortliem  tree  except  the  Linden.  Even  in  Nor- 
way, in  latitude  67**  56^  N.,  a  cultivated  tree  attained  a  height  of 
60  feet  and  a  stem -circumference  of  11  feet  [Schuebeler].  It  will 
succeed  even  in  sandy  soil,  but  likes  sheltered  spots.  The  Avood 
adapted  for  furniture,  also  particularly  for  mould  patterns  in  cast- 
ing, the  slips  of  pianofortes  and  a  variety  of  other  purj)ose8 ;  it 
remains  free  from  insects.  The  fruits  afford  saponin.  The  seeds 
yield  starch  copiously,  and  supply  also  food  for  various  domestic 
animals ;  the  bark  serves  as  a  good  tanning  mateHal.  A  variety 
is  known  with  thomless  fmits.  Three  species  occur  in  Ja])an  and 
several  in  North -America  and  South -Asia,  mostly  not  of  great 
height. 

SSsculUB  Indica,  Colebrooke. 

In  the  Himalayan,  from  ;1500  to  9,000  feet.  Height  finally  70 
feet  ;  trunk  comparatively  short,  occasionally  with  a  girth  of  25 
feet.  Never  quite  without  leaves.  Can  be  used  like  the  Horse- 
Chestnut  as  an  oraamental  shade-tree.  Twigs  lopped  off  for  fodder 
in  India.  Wood  whitish,  soft,  available  for  various  purposes, 
particularly  liked  for  Avater-troughs,  drinking- vessels,  platters 
[Gamble].  Other  Asiatic  species  are  A.  Punduana  (Wallich),  A, 
Chinensis  (Bunge),  A.  dissimilis  (Blume). 


SSsculuB  latea,  Wangenhein.    (il./{ara^  Alton). 

The  *'  Buck-eye."  North-Ameiica.  This  showy  tree  rises  occa- 
sionally to  a  height  of  80  feet.  The  wood  is  light,  soft  and  porous^ 
not  inclined  to  split  or  crack  in  drying.  It  is  valuable  for  troughs, 
bread-trays,  wooden  bowels  and  shuttles  [Simmonds],  also  for  ceil- 
ing and  wainscoting  [Mohr]. 
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Boulns  tarblnata,  Blame. 

Japan.  The  "Tochnoki."  Height  to  40  feet.  Valuable  as  a 
promenade-tree  for  shade,  some  planted  at  Japanese  pagodas  spread- 
ing to  extraordinary  width  [Dr.  M^ne].  The  seeds  are  there  used 
for  human  food.  The  hardy  Chinese  A.  Sinensis  is  very  closely 
allied  to  this,  and  flowers  later  than  A.  Hippocastanum  [Dr. 
Masters]. 

AirarlouB  osBBareuBi  Schaeffer. 

In  the  spruce-forests  of  Middle  and  Southern  Europe.     Trials 
might  be  made  to  naturalise  this  long-famed  and  highly  delicious 
mushroom  in  our  woodlands.     It  attains  a  width  of  nearly  one  foot, 
and   is   of   a  magnificent   orange-color.      Numerous   other  edible 
Agarics  could  doubtless  be  brought  into  this  country  by  the  mere 
dispersion  of  the  spores  in  fit  localities.     As  large  or  otherwise 
specially  eligible  may  here  be  mentioned,  on  the  authoiity  of  Dr. 
Rosenthal,  who  alludes  to  many  more,  A.  extinctorius  L.,  A.  melleus 
Vahl,  A.  deliciosus  L.,  A.  giganteus  Sowerby,  A.  Cardarella  Fr., 
A.  Marzuolus  Fr.,  A.  Br3mgii  Cand.,  A.  splendens  Pers.,  A.  odorus 
.    Bulliard,  A.  auricula  Cand.,  A.  oreades  Bolt.,  A.  escnlentus  Wulf., 
A.,  mouceron  Tratt.,  A.  socialis  Cand.,  A.  laccatus  Scop.,  all  from 
Europe,  besides  numerous  other  highly  valuable  species  from  other 
parts  of  the  globe.     Professor  Goepperfc  adds  as  edible  species,  sold 
in   Silesii  and  other  parts  of   Germany:  A.  decorosus   Fries,   A. 
fusipes  Bull.,  A.  gambosus  Fries,  A.  procerus  Scop.,  A.  scorodonius 
Fries,  A.  silvaticus  Schaeff.,  A.  virgineus  Wulf.,  A.  volemus  Fries, 
besides  the  almost  cosmopolitan  A.  campestris  Linne  and  A.  arven- 
sis  Schaeffer.     Dr.  M.  C.   Cooke  mentions  of  Agarics  besides  as 
European  (mostly  British)  kinds,  fit  for  the  kitchen :  A.  racliodes 
Vitt.,  A.  personatus  Fr.,  A.  nebularis  Batsch,  A.  dealbatus,  Sow., 
A.  geotropus  Bull.,  A.  salignus  Tratt.,  A.  prunulus   Scop.,  A.  rauta- 
bilis  Schaeff.,  A.  squarrosus  O.   Muell.,   A.  pudicus  Viv.     Dr.   L. 
Planchon  noted  the  following  among  the  French   edible  species 
additionally :  A.  vaginatus  Bull.,  A.  ovoideus  Bull.,  A.  rubescens 
Fr.,  A.  caligatus  Viv.,  A.  terreus  Schaeff.,  A.  albellus  Cand.,  A. 
nudus  Bull.,  A.  crassipes  Desm.,   A.   piperatus  L.,   A.   cylindrius 
Cand.,  A.  pluteus  Fr.,  A.  bombycinus  Schaeff.     Dr.  Goeze  speaks 
particularly   of    A.    palometus,    Thore   and   A.    graveolens,    Pers. 
Several   of  these  extend   spontaneously  to  Australia.     Mushroom 
beds  are  best  made  from  horse-manure,  mixed  with  one-eighth  loam, 
the  scattering  of  the  mushroom-fragments  to  be  effected,  when  the 
temperature  of  the  hot-bed  has  become  reduced  to  85"  F.,  this  sow- 
ing to  be  made  2-3  inches  deep,  and  4  inches  apart ;  1  inch  sifted 
loam  over  the  damp  bed  and  some  hay  to  cover  the  whole.     After 
two  months  mushrooms  can  be  gathered  from  the  bed.     Mushroom- 
beds  can  also  be  prepared  in  spare  places  of  cellars,  stables,  sheds 
and  other    spots,   where  equability  of  mild  temperature  and  some 
humidity  can  be  secured.     According  to  Mr.  C.  F.  Heinemann,  of 
Erfurt,  the  needful  hot-beds  can  best  be  made  one  above  another. 
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inclined  forward,  generating  a  temperature  of  from  60"  to  90**  F.,  a 
surface-layer  of  cut  straw  being  applied  subsequently,  to  be  removed 
after  about  two  weeks,  then  to  be  replaced  by  a  stratum  of  rick 
loam  as  a  matrix  for  the  root-like  organs  of  the  pushing  fungs.  In 
Japan  mushrooms  are  reared  on  decayed  split  logs,  and  largely  con- 
sumed. In  France  mushrooms  are  grown  in  caves  to  an  enormous 
extent.  Puff-balls  when  young  are  also  edible,  and  some  of  them 
delicious  [Meehan].  A.  Georgii  (Fries)  is  the  only  mushroom 
utilized  by  the  Kaffirs  for  food  [Professor  MacOwan].  The  Chinese 
dry  A.  campestris  in  vast  quantities  even  for  export.  About  Paris 
are  about  300  establishments  for  the  rearing  of  this,  the  most 
generally  used  of  kitchen-fungs.  Probably  the  most  extensive  of 
all  rearing-places  of  the  common  champignon  is  that  of  Alex. 
Hatschek,  of  Linz,  in  deserted  underground  quarries,  where  the 
production  is  at  a  gigantic  and  highly  remunerative  scale  [Dr.  E. 
Goeze]. 

AiraricuB  flammeus,  Scopoli. 

Europe,  Asia.  In  Cashmere  particularly  noticed  a«  a  large  and 
excellent  edible  mushroom  [Dr.  AtchisonJ.  Some  of  the  noxious 
mushrooms  become  edible  by  drying.  Professor  Morren  mentions 
among  edible  Belgian  species  Agaricus  laccatus  Scop.,  Russula 
integra  Fr.  Any  kind  of  cavern  might  be  turned  into  a  mushroom 
tield  ;  the  spawn  is  spread  on  fermented  manure,  and  kept  moist  bj 
water  to  which  some  saltpetre  is  added.  They  all  afford  a  highly 
nutritious  nitrogenous  food,  but  some  require  particular  cooking. 
See  also  the  agaric-like  mushrooms  noticed  under  Cantharellus, 
Coprinus,  Cortinarius,  Russula. 

AfirarlcuB  ostreatue,  Jacquin. 

On  trunks  chiefly  of  deciduous  trees  throughout  Europe.  The 
delicious  oyster-mushroom,  renowned  from  antiquity,  hence  pro- 
minently on  this  occasion  mentioned.  For  fuller  information  on 
fungs  for  the  table  consult  as  very  accessible  works  Badhams's 
"Esculent  Funguses  of  England,"  and  Cooke's  "British  Fungi"; 
for  systematic  characteristics  see  the  works  of  Fries,  Berkeley, 
Cooke,  Saccai*do  and  others. 

Affave  Americana,  Linne. 

One  of  the  gigantic  Aloes  of  Central  America,  hardy  even  in 
mild  places  of  South -England.  In  the  open  air  it  comes  into  flower 
in  about  ten  years  or  later.  The  flowering  stem  may  shoot  up  to 
the  extent  of  ten  feet  in  a  week,  and  may  finally  rise  to  40  feet. 
Mr.  Fred.  Hickox  at  Clunes  saw  the  young  offshoots  producing  also 
small  flower-bunches,  while  the  maternal  plant  was  in  bloom.  The 
pithy  stem  can  be  utilized  for  some  of  the  purposes,  for  which  cork 
is  usually  employed — for  instance,  to  form  the  bottoms  of  insect- 
cases.     The  honey-sucking  birds   and  bees  are  very  fond  of  the 
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flowers  of  this  prodigious  plant.  The  leaves  of  this  and  some 
other  Agaves,  such  as  A.  Mexicana,  furnish  the  strong  Pita-fibre, 
which  is  adapted  for  ropes  and  even  for  beautiful  textile  fabrics. 
The  strength  of  ropes  of  this  fibre  is  considerably  greater  than  that 
of  hemp-ropes  ;  they  are  durable  as  well  in  as  out  of  water.  The 
leaves  contain  saponin.  The  mellaginous  sap,  which  on  incision 
flows  from  the  young  flower-stem,  can  be  converted  into  an  alcoholic 
liquid,  and  thus  the  "  Pulque  "  beverage  is  prepared.  Where  space 
and  circumstances  admit  of  it,  impenetrable  hedges  may  be  raised 
in  the  course  of  some  years  from  Agaves.  One  kind  rose  in  Fiji 
also  to  38  feet  ;^ Thurston].  The  infusion  of  the  leaves  can  be 
applied  as  an  insecticide. 

Airave  heteracantl&a,  Zuccarini. 

Northern  Mexico  and  Texas.  The  Ixtli-fibre,  now  extensively 
used  for  brushes,  is  much  derived  from  this  species.  From  Tampico 
alone  have  lately  been  shipped  about  35,000  tons  of  this  fibre  annually. 
The  average  length  is  24  inches  [Consul  Cassard].  The  fibre  is  also 
worked  into  ropes  and  mats  [Dr.  C.  Mohr]. 

Afirave  inaeqaldens,  E.  Koch. 

Mexico.  Closely  allied  to  A.  Americana ;  it  seems  to  include  A. 
Hookeri  and  A.  Fenzliana,  Jacobi,  according  to  Baker  (in  Bot.  Mag. 
6589  and  Gardeners'  Chronicle  1871  p.  718).  All  these  serve  also 
grandly  as  scenic  plants. 


▼e  rig^lda,  Miller.* 

Southern  Mexico.  The  Chelem,  Henequen  and  Sacci,  furnishing 
the  Sisal-hemp.  Drs.  Perrine,  Scott  and  Engelmann  indicate 
several  varieties  of  this  stately  plant,  the  fibre  being  therefore 
also  variable,  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  The  leaves  of  the 
Sacci  or  Sacqui  give  the  largest  return.  The  yield  of  fibre  begins 
in  four  or  five  years,  and  lasts  for  half  a  century  or  more,  the  plant 
being  prevented  from  flowering  by  cutting  away  its  flower-stalk 
when  very  young.  The  produce  is  from  l,()(X)lb8.  to  l,li001bs.  clear 
fibre  per.  acre,  worth  £30  to  £50  per  ton.  In  the  Bahamas  150,000 
acres  were  lately  granted  by  the  governor  for  Sisal-culture.  The 
fibre  is  straight,  glossy  and  strong,  particularly  well  adapted  for 
ropes  as  resisting  dampness.  The  total  export  of  Sisal-hemp  from 
Yucatan  had  reached  already  some  years  ago  in  value  half  a  million 
sterling  [D.  Morris],  it  has  now  risen  to  two  millions.  The  leaves 
are  from  2  to  6  feet  long  and  2  to  6  inches  wide ;  the  flower-stem 
attains  a  height  of  25  feet ;  the  panicle  of  flowers  is  about  8  feet 
long,  bearing  in  abundance  bulb-like  buds.  Other  large  species  of 
Agave,  all  fibre-yielding,  are  A.  antillarum  (Descourtil)  from  Hayti ; 
A.  Parryi  (Engelmann)  from  New  Mexico ;  A.  Palmeri  (Engelmann) 
from  South -Arizona,  up  to  a  cool  elevation  of  6,000  feet.  A .  Ixtli 
(Kar-winski)  seems  to  belong  to  A.  rigida.      Concerning  the  uses  of 
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Agaves  refer  also  to  Dr.  Fr.  P.  Porcher's  "  Southern  Fields  and 
Forests,"  p.  596-699  (1869),  and  to  Consul  Th.  J.  MacLain's  report 
on  the  Sisal  industry  in  the  Bahamas  [Dyer,  "Kew  Bulletin,"  July 

1890.] 

AffAve  vlvlpara,  Linn^. 

Mexico  and  Honduras.  This  species  is  cultivated  for  hedges  in 
some  parts  of  India,  especially  near  watercourses,  and  has  in  several 
districts  become  naturalised.  Flowered  at  Mortala,  [Th.  Hanbury.] 
Latterly  a  fibre  obtained  from  this  plant  has  been  sent  to  the  Lon- 
don market  as  Bombay  Aloe-fibre.  Samples  prepared  by  the  Death's 
Fibre  Machine  Company  were  found  to  be  of  excellent  quality,  worth 
from  £25  to  £30  per  ton.  This  species  is  of  rather  slow  growth.  Mr. 
J.  G.  Baker  defines  specifically  138  species. 


^ 


fl^onlB  flexnosa,  De  Candolle. 

The  Willow-Myrtle  of  South- Western  Australia.  A  tree,  attain- 
ing finally  a  height  of  60  feet,  with  pendent  branches.  One  of  the 
best  of  evergreen  trees  for  cemeteries  in  a  climate  free  from  frost. 
The  foliage  is  rich  in  antiseptic  oil. 


Airrlophyllum  Oobloum,  Bunge. 

Eastern  Asia.  The  "  Soulchir "  of  the  MongolH.  Przevalskjr 
says,  that  the  seeds  of  this  plant,  wild  as  well  as  cultivated,  afford 
a  great  part  of  the  vegetable  food  of  the  Ala- Shan  nomads. 
Several  other  annual  salsolaceous  herbs  belong  to  the  genus  Agri- 
ophyllum,  among  them  A.  arenarinm  (Bieberstein)  being  closely 
cognate  to  A.  Gobicnm. 

AffroBtlB  Mueller  1,  Bentham. 

Alps  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Valuable  there  for  depas- 
turing, as  well  as  some  other  grasses  endemic  to  our  alps. 

AffrOBtis  palUBtrlB,  KudEon.     (A.  alba,  Linne.) 

The  Fiorin  or  White  Bent-Grass.  Europe,  Northern  and  Middle 
Asia,  North-Africa,  North- America.  Perennial,  showing  a  predi- 
lection for  moisture ;  can  be  grown  on  peat-soil.  It  yields  a  good 
return  already  in  the  first  year,  but  is  not  so  well  suited  for  mow- 
ing as  depasturing.  It  is  the  herd-grass  of  the  United  States,  and 
valuable  as  an  admixture  to  many  other  grasses,  as  it  becomes 
available  at  the  season,  when  some  of  them  fail.  Sinclair  regards 
it  as  a  pasture-grass  inferior  to  Festuca  pratensis  and  Dactylis 
glomerata,  but  superior  to  Alopecurus  pratensis.  The  variety  with 
long  suckers  (A.  stolonifera)  is  best  adapted  for  sandy  pastures, 
and  helps  to  bind  shifting  sand  on  sea-coasts,  or  broken  soil  on  river- 
banks.  It  luxuriates  even  on  saline  wet  soil  or  periodically  inun- 
dated places,  as  well  observed  by  Langethal.  It  is  more  a  grass 
for  cattle-runs  than  for  sheep-pastures,  but  wherever  it  is  to  grow. 
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the  soil  nmst  be  penetrable.  Its  turf  on  coast-meadows  is  particu- 
larly dense  and  of  remarkable  fineness.  For  sowing,  only  one-sixtti 
of  the  weight  of  the  seeds,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  rye- 
grass, is  needed.  The  creeping  variety  is  also  valuable  for  fine  and 
enduring  lawns. 

JLwTomtim  rubra,  Llnn^. 

Northern  Europe,  Asia  and  America.  A  perennial  grass,  called 
red-top  and  also  herd-grass  in  the  United  States  of  North -America. 
Professor  Meehan  places  it  for  value  on  pasture-land  among 
grasses  cultivated  there  next  after  Phleum  pratense  and  Poa  pra- 
tensis  (the  latter  there  called  blue-grass),  and  before  Dactylis 
glomerata,  the  orchard-grass  of  the  United  States. 

AffroBtis  BOAbra.  WiUdenow. 

The  Hair-grass  of  North -America.  Recently  recommended  as 
one  of  the  best  lawn-grasses,  forming  a  dense  turf.  It  will  grow 
even  on  poor  gravelly  soil,  and  endure  drought  jis  well  as  extreme 
cold.  Its  fine  roots  and  suckers  spread  rapidly,  forming  soon  dense 
matted  sods  [Dr.  Channing].  It  starts  into  new  growth  immedi- 
ately after  being  cut,  is  selected  for  its  sweetness  by  pasture- 
animals,  has  proved  one  of  the  best  grasses  for  dairy  ground,  and 
suppresses  weeds  like  Hordeum  secalinum.  One  bushel  of  seed  to 
an  acre  suffices  for  pastures ;  two  bushels  are  used  for  lawns.  A. 
perennans  (Tukerniann)  is  an  allied  species  of  similar  value. 

JLrroBtlB  Solandrl,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

Extra- tropical  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Produces  a  large 
quantity  of  sweet  fodder  in  damp  localities  [Bailey].  Valuable  as 
a  meadow-grass  [W.  Hill].  In  Australia  it  is  essentially  a  winter- 
grass,  but  available  also  in  our  sub-alpine  regions  ["J.  Stirling]. 
Highly  relished  by  all  kinds  of  pasture-animals  [Fr.  Turner]. 
Chemical  analysis  in  spring  gave  the  following  results :  Albumen, 
4.08;  Gluten,  8.81 ;  Starch,  1.34;  Gum,  2.50;  Sugar,  9.75  per  cent. 
[F.  V.  Mueller  and  L.  Rummel].  Under  the  name  A..  Forsteri 
(Roemer  and  Schultes)  only  some  forms  of  this  very  variable  ^rass 
are  comprehended.      Dr.  Solander  was  the  discoverer. 

Ari^OBtiB  ▼alrarlB,  Withering. 

Europe,  Northern  Africa,  Middle  Asia,  North -America.  One  of 
the  perennial  grasses  which  disseminate  themselves  with  celerity, 
even  over  the  worst  of  sandy  soils.  Though  not  a  tall  grass,  it 
may  be  destined  to  contribute  perhaps  with  others  largely  to  the 
grazing  capabilities  of  desert-lands  ;  yet  it  will  thrive  also  even  in 
moist  soil  and  alpine  regions,  and  is  essentially  a  grass  for  sheep - 
pastures ;  counted  by  Hein  and  many  others  also  among  valuable 
laWn-grasses. 
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Ailantiui  irlandulosa^  Liim6. 

Sonth-Eastem  Asia.  A  hardy  deciduous  tree,  reaching  60  feet 
in  height,  of  rather  rapid  growth  and  of  very  imposing  aspect  in 
any  landscape.  Pai*ticnlarly  valuable  on  account  of  its  leaves, 
which  afford  food  to  a  silkworm  (Aitacus  Cynthia)  peculiar  to  this 
tree.  Wood  extremely  durable,  pale-yellow,  of  silky-lustre  when 
planed,  and  therefore  valued  for  joiners*  work ;  it  is  tougher  than 
that  of  oak  or  elm,  easily  worked,  and  not  liable  to  split  or  warp. 
In  Southern  Europe  this  tree  is  much  planted  for  avenues.  Valu- 
able also  for  reclaiming  coast-sands,  and  to  this  end  easily  propa- 
fBited  by  suckers  and  fragments  of  roots,  according  to  Professor 
argent.  The  growth  of  the  tree  is  quick  even  in  poor  soil,  but 
more  so  in  somewhat  calcareous  bottoms  Thrives  on  chalk 
[Vasey].  Professor  Meehan  states,  that  it  checks  the  spread  of 
the  rose-bug,  to  which  the  tree  is  destructive.  In  Norway  hardy 
to  latitude  63^  26^  N.  [Schuebeler],  but  suffers  from  frost  in  youth. 
The  bark  is  used  in  the  Levant  as  a  vermifuge  medicine.  Goats 
will  not  devour  saplings  of  this  tree. 

Alra  oaBspltosa,  Linnc. 

Widely  dispersed  over  the  globe,  reaching  as  indigenous  also 
Australia.  A  rough  fodder-grass,  best  utilized  for  laying  dry  any 
moist  meadows ;  affords  fair  pasturage,  if  periodically  burnt  down 
[J.  Stirling].  Extends  to  71"  7'N.  in  Norway  [Schuebeler].  A. 
Kingii,  A.  antarctica  and  A.  Magellanica  (J.  Hooker)  are  among 
nutritive  congeners  from  extra-tropic  South-America,  the  first 
particularly  for  cattle,  the  two  other  more  for  sheep  [Hieronymus]. 

Akebia  qulnata,  Decaisne. 

Japan.  A  shrubby  climber.  This,  as  well  as  A.  lobata  (Decaisne) 
of  the  same  country,  bears  rather  large  sweet  fruits.  The  last- 
mentioned  species  extends  as  an  indigenous  one  to  China.  Both 
have  early  and  very  fragrant  flowers. 

Alblzzia  basaltica,  Bentham. 

ly^'^  Eastern  sub-tropic  Australia.  A  small  tree.  The  wood  praised 
by  Mr.  P.  O'Shanesy  for  its  beautiful  reddish  color  and  silky  lustre. 
Cattle  like  the  foliage.  As  a  genus  Pithecolobium  differs  no  more 
from  Albizzia  than  Vachellia  from  Acacia  or  Cathartocarpus  from 
Cassia.  The  oldest  generic  name  is  Zygia,  but  no  species  was  early 
described  under  that  name. 

Albizzia  bifir^miiiAf  F.  v.  Mueller.     {PUhecolohium  bigeminum,  Maitius.)- 

India,  up  to  Sikkim  and  Nepal,  ascending  in  Ceylon  to  4,000  feet 
Desirable  foi*  Australian  forestry  on  account  of  its  peculiar  dark 
and  hard  wood.     Another  congener,  A.  subcoriacea  (Pithecolobium 
subcoriaceum,  Thwaites),  from  the  mountains  of  India,  is  deserving 
of  utilitarian  cultivation  with  numerous  other  tall   species. 
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Albluia  dnlols,  F.  v.  Mueller.     (PUhecolobium  dulce,  Bentham.) 

Mexico.  Advancing  in  tree-growth  to  50  feet.  Thorny.  Has 
kardlj  a  rival  as  a  hedge-plant  m  f restless  climes  [W.  Fawcett]. 
Particularly  resisting  Seabreeze.  The  sweet  pulp  of  the  pod  is 
regarded  as  wholesome.  Ripens  its  fruit  as  far  south  as  Moreton- 
Bay  [F.  Turner]. 

Alblszia  JalibrisBln,  Durazzini. 

From  the  Caucasus'  to  Japan.  A  favorite  ornamental  red-flower- 
ing Shade- Acacia  in  Southern  Europe.  Naturally  it  seeks  river- 
bsoiks. 


Albizzia  latlslllqua,  F.  ▼.  Mueller.     {Lysiloma  latisiliqua,  Bentham.) 

Tropical  America.  A  large  spreading  tree ;  trunk  attaining  a 
diameter  of  3  feet ;  wood  excellent  for  select  cabinet-work,  excelling 
according  to  Nuttall  the  Mahogany  in  its  variable  shining  tints, 
which  appear  like  watered  satin ;  it  is  hard  and  close-grained. 

Alblszla  Xiebliek,  Bentham. 

The  Siris-Acacia  of  Southern  and  Middle  Asia  and  Northern 
Africa.  Available  as  a  shade-tree.  It  produces  also  a  good  deal 
of  gum ;  the  flowers  much  sought  for  honey  by  bees.  In  warm 
regions  easily  naturalized  from  seeds.  An  allied  species  is  the 
North-Eastem  Australian  A.  canescens  (Bentham). 


u>" 


biszla  lopl&ailthay  Bentham.     {Aectcia  lophaniha,  Willdenow.) 

South- Western  Australia.  One  of  the  most  rapidly -growing 
plants  for  copses  and  first  temporary  shelter  in  exposed  localities, 
but  never  attaining  the  size  of  a  real  tree.  It  produces  seeds 
abundantly,  which  germinate  most  easily.  For  the  most  desolate 
places,  especially  in  desert- tracts,  it  is  of  great  importance,  quickly 
affording  shade,  shelter  and  a  copious  vegetation.  Cattle  browse 
on  the  leaves.  The  bark  contains  only  about  8  per  cent,  mimosa- 
tannin  ;  but  Mr.  Rummel  found  in  the  dry  root  about  10  per  cent. 
of  saponin,  so  valuable  in  silk-  and  wool-factories.  Saponin  also 
occurs  in  Xylia  dolabriformis  of  Southern  Asia.  In  Australia  this 
plant  is  found  better  even  than  the  Broom-bush  for  shelteidng  new 
forest  plantations  in  open  sand -lands ;  in  rich  soil  known  to  have 
grown  14  feet  in  a  year. 

Alblssla  mlcrantbay    Boivin.     {A,  odoratiasima,  Bentham.) 

India ;  ascending  to  5,000  feet ;  growing  in  almost  any  kind  o^ 
soil ;  hardy  in  sub-tropical  countries.  A  middle-sized  tree  ;  timber 
particularly  hard,  dark-colored,  durable  and  strong ;  well  adapted 
lor  naves  and  felloes  [Drury  and  Brandis].  Regarded  by  Rox- 
burgh as  one  of  the  most  valuable  jungle-timbers. 
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.      Albissia  prooer A,  Bentham. 

Sonth-Eastem  Asia  and  Nortli- Western  Australia,  but  enduring 
mild  extra-tropic  climes.  Height  to  100  feet.  Gbowth  more  rapid 
than  that  of  the  Siris.  Among  the  limited  numbers  of  trees,  fit  to 
live  on  saltish  land. 

Albinla  Saman,  F.  v.  Mueller.*     (PUheeolobium  Saman,  Bentham.) 

The  "  Rain-tree  "  or  "  Guango,"  extending  from  Mexico  to  Brazil 
and  Peru.  It  attains  a  height  of  70  feet,  with  a  trunk  6  feet  in 
diameter,  the  colossal  branches  expanding  to  150  feet ;  it  is  of 
quick  growth,  and  in  outline  not  unlike  an  oak  ;  it  is  content  with 
light  soil,  and  forms  a  magnificent  feature  in  a  landscape.  Truly 
splendid  for  shade ;  almost  unapproached  for  rapid  growth  by  any 
other  tree.  In  Fiji  it  attained  a  stem -circumference  of  9  feet  in 
7  years,  and  a  height  of  about  50  feet,  with  some  branches  spread- 
ing over  40  feet  from  the  short  trunk.  It  can  be  trimmed  to  form 
a  tall  stem  [R.  L.  Holmes].  At  Port  Curtis  it  grew  6  feet  in  15 
months,  and  it  fruits  there  already  at  a  comparatively  early  age 
[Edgar].  Near  the  Apsley-River  in  New  Soath  Wales,  it  rose  to 
16  feet  in  two  years  sown  on  very  poor  ground  (A.  R.  Crawford).  In 
India  it  attained  in  10  years  a  stem-girth  of  about  6  feet  at  5  feet 
from  the  ground,  its  ramifications  by  that  time  spreading  out  to  90 
feet  [Blechyndon].  It  thrives  particularly  in  the  dry  salt-pond- 
districts  of  the  West-Indies,  and  likes  the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  "  its 
foliage  possessing  the  power,  to  an  unusual  extent,  to  attract,  absorb 
and  condense  aerial  humidity'*  [Consul  for  France  at  Laroto]. 
Not  ascending  to  above  1,000  feet  altitude  in  Jamaica ;  resisting 
■drought,  but  very  susceptible  to  frost.  The  pods  mature  for  fodder 
at  a  time,  when  grass  and  herbage  on  pastures  become  parched. 
Rain  and  dew  fall  through  the  foliage,  which  is  shut  up  at  night, 
thus  allowing  grass  to  grow  underneath.  The  tree  thrives  best, 
where  the  rainfall  fluctuates  between  30  and  60  inches  a  year. 
One  of  the  best  trees  in  mild  climates  for  shade  by  the  roadsides. 
The  wood  is  hard  and  ornamental ;  but  the  principal  utility  of  the 
tree  lies  in  its  pulpy  pods,  which  are  produced  in  gi'eat  abundance, 
and  constitute  a  very  fattening  fodder  for  all  kinds  of  pastoral 
animals,  which  eat  them  with  relish  [Jenman,  J.  H.  Stephens]. 

Alblzzia  Btipulata,  Bentham. 

Continental  and  insular  South-Asia,  extending  to  the  Himalayas 
and  China,  ascending  to  4,000  feet.  An  umbrageous  tree  of  easy 
cnlture,  for  which  it  is  not  quite  restricted  to  the  tropics. 

iklbizzla  TimboUTa,  F.  v.  Mueller.     (Enterolobium  Timbouva,  Martius.) 

La  Plata  States.  A  good-sized  tree  with  elastic  wood,  well 
adapted  for  promenades.  Bark  comparatively  rich  in  mimosa- 
tannic  acid  [Prof.  Hieronymus]. 
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Aletrls  terinoBA,  Linn^. 

The  *'  Colic-root "  of  the  woodlands  of  Eastern  North- America. 
This  pretty  herb  is  of  extreme  bitterness,  and  is  employed  medicin- 
ally as  a  tonic,  also  in  dropsy  and  chronic  rheumatism. 

Alenrites  oordata,  B.  Brown. 

From  Japan  to  Nepal,  also  in  Bourbon.  This  tree  deserves 
cultivation  for  its  beauty  and  durable  wood  in  warm  humid 
districts.  The  oil  of  the  seeds  serves  as  a  varnish.  Perhaps  in 
localities,  quite  free  from  frost,  it  would  be  of  sufficiently  quick 
growth  extra- tropically. 

Aleurites  triloba,  R.  and  G.  Forster. 

The  •*  Candlenut-tree,"  a  native  of  some  of  the  tropical  regions 
of  both  hemispheres ;  it  furnishes  a  valuable  dye  from  its  fruit- 
shell  and  copious  oil  from  its  seeds,  the  yield  being  about  one-third. 
I  found  the  tree  barely  able  to  endure  the  winters  of  Melbourne, 
but  at  Moreton-Bay  heavy  returns  of  seeds  are  annually  obtained  ; 
they  arc  edible  only  after  roasting,  and  when  consumed  in  quantity 
they  are  unwholesome. 

AUbertla  ednlis,  A.  Richard. 

Guiana  and  Brazil,  southward  to  extra-tropic  latitudes,  widely 
dispersed  through  the  drier  regions.  The  fruit  of  this  shrub  is 
edible  and  known  as  "  Marmeladinha."  A.  Melloana  (J.  Hooker), 
of  Southern  Brazil,  seems  to  serve  the  same  pui'pose. 

Alluuiiia  tlnotorla,  Tausch. 

On  sandy  and  calcareous  places  around  and  near  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  extending  to  Hungary.  Endares  a  very  dry  clime. 
Cultivated  in  the  open  air  to  perfection  up  to  59*^  56'  N.,  by 
Professor  Schuebeler.  This  perennial  herb  yields  the  "  alkanna- 
root,"  used  for  dying  oleaginous,  waxy  and  other  substances.  It 
might  be  naturalised.     Can  be  grown  in  almost  pui*e  coast-sand. 

Allium  Ampeloprasum,  Linn^. 

The  British  Leek.  Middle  and  Southern  Europe,  Western  Asia 
and  North-Africa.  Called  in  culture  the  Summer-Leek,  a  variety 
of  which  is  the  Pearl-Leek.  The  specific  name  arose  already  from 
Dioscorides'  vrritings. 
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Hlmn  ABoalonlonm,  Linn^. 

The  Shallot.  South- Western  Asia.  Specific  name  already  used 
by  Theophrastos  and  Plinias.  Ripens  seeds  even  in  Central  Auk- 
ti'alia  [Rev.  H.  Kempe]. 

Alllmn  CanadeiiBef  Kalm. 

Eastern  North-America.  This  Oarlic  could  be  cultivated  or 
naturalised  on  moist  meadows  for  the  sake  of  the  tops  of  its  bulbs, 
which  are  sought  for  pickles  of  superior  flavor. 

Allinm  Cepa,  Linne* 

The  ordinary  Onion.  Wild  in  Turkestan  iDr.  A.  Regel].  Suc- 
ceeds even  in  equatorial  countiies  [Cantlej^]  ;  it  matures  seeds,  fit 
to  germinate,  in  the  hottest  desert-regions  of  Central  Australia. 
As  much  as  20  tons  of  onions  have  been  harvested  from  an  acre  of 
land  in  the  Bellarine-district  of  Port  Phillip.  The  import  into  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1884  represented  £552,000,  also  during  1886 
full  half  a  million  sterling.  The  export  from  Victoria  during  1887 
came  to  6,036  tons,  valued  at  £83,482.  One  of  the  staple-products 
of  J3erniuda  [Sir  J.  Lefroy].  Among  the  pnncipal  culture-plants 
of  ancient  Egypt  [Dr.  Schweinfurthj.  At  Aschersleben  and  Qued- 
linburg  alone  about  130,000  lbs.  of  onion-seeds  are  raised  annuall} 
B.  Stein  J.  The  specific  name  in  use  already  by  Plinius  and 
Oolumna.  Raw  onions  quench  excessive  thii'st.  Onions  moistened 
with  alcohol  are  highly  adapted  for  cleaning  gilt  fitimes. 

Allium  fiBtnlOBum,  Linnc. 

Central  Asia.     The  Welsli  Onion. 

Allium  grraoile,  Dryander.    (NothoRcordum  fragrans,  Kunth.) 

North- America,  far  south  in  mild  climes,  easily  becoming 
spontaneous.  Serves  as  a  kitchen-vegetable.  A.  stnatum 
Jacquin)  is  a  closely  allied  plant,  which  extends  from  the  United 
States  to  Chili. 


Allium  Porrnm,  Linn^. 

The  Leek.  Already  cultivated  in  Egypt  at  Moses'  time.  Re- 
garded by  Gay  and  Regel  as  a  cultural  variety  of  A.  Ampeloprasum. 
Matures  seeds  in  the  hottest  and  driest  regions  of  Australia. 

Allium  roBeum,  Llnne. 

Countries  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  This  with  Allium  Neapoli- 
tanum  (Cyrillo),  one  of  its  companions,  yields  edible  bulbs, 
according  to  Heldreich. 
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Alohemilla  ▼ulgrarlB,  C.  Bauhin. 

Europe,  West-Asia,  Arctic  North- America,  Alpine  Australia; 
extending  in  Norway  to  71°  10  N.  [Schuebeler].  This  perennial 
herb  is  important  for  moist  dairy-pastures.  The  same  can  be  said 
of  other  congeners ;  for  instance,  A.  alpina  (L.)  from  the  coldest 
parts  of  Europe,  North- Asia  and  North- America ;  A.  Capensis 
(Thunberg)  and  A.  elongata  (Ecklon  and  Zeyher)  of  South-Africa, 
some  Abyssinian  species,  as  well  as  A.  pinnata  (Ruiz  and  Pavon) 
and  other  congeners  of  the  Andes. 

Alliam  rubellum,  Bieberatein.     {A  lepiophyllum,  Wallich). 

The  Himalayan  Onion.  Captain  Pogson  regards  the  bulbs  a& 
sudorific ;  they  are  of  stronger  pungency  than  ordinary  onions  ; 
the  leaves  form  a  good  condiment. 

▲Uittin  sativuin,  C.  Bauhin. 

The  Grarlic.  Soongarei  and  in  the  farthest  N.W.  of  India,  a» 
shown  by  Dr.  von  Regel ;  but  cultivated  already  in  ancient  Egg-pt 
[Dr.  Schweinfurth].  Nearest  allied  to  A.  Scorodoprasum.  The 
"  Allium  "  of  Plinius. 

Allittm  SotiOBnoprasum,  Llnn^. 

The  Chives.  Europe,  Northern  Asia  and  North  Ajnerica.  Cul- 
tivated in  Norway  to  latitude  70®  22'  [Schuebeler].  Available  for 
salads  and  condiments.  This  species  of  Allium  seems  here  not  yet 
so  generally  adopted  in  our  culinary  cultivation  as  other  congenera. 

Allittm  Soorodoprssam,  Linne. 

The  Sand-Leek.  Eiux)pe  and  North-Africa.  Resembles  in  some 
respect*  Garlic,  in  others  Shallot.  The  Scorodoprason  of  Diosco- 
rides  according  to  Fraas  seems  A.  descendens  (Linn^)  indigenous 
to  South -Europe. 

Alnns  aottminata,  Humboldt 

From  Mexico  to  Chili ;  particularly  at  subalpine  elevations. 
There  among  the  best  of  timber- trees  [Prof.  Sodiro], 

Alnns  grlntinosa,  Gaertner. 

The  Common  Alder.  Thix)ughout  Europe  and  extra-tit)pical 
Asia;  indigenous  to  64"  10'  N.  lat.  in  Norway  [Schuebeler]. 
Reaches  a  height  of  90  feet ;  attaining  even  in  lat.  61'  47'  a  stem- 
diameter  of  10  feet.  Easily  clipped,  when  young,  into  hedges ;  well 
adapted  for  river  banks  ;  recommended  by  Wessely  for  wet  valleys 
in  coast-sand ;  wood  soft  and  light,  turning  red,  furnishing  one  of  the 
best  charcoals  for  gunpowder ;  it  is  also  durable  under  water,  and 
adapted  for  turners'  and  joiners'   work  ;    the  wood  is  also  well 
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suited  for  pnmp-trees  and  other  under-gronnd  work,  as  it  will 
harden  almost  like  stone.  The  tree  is  further  valuable  for  the 
utilisation  of  bog-land.  A.  cordifolia  (Tenore)  is  a  closely  allied 
species,  indigenous  to  the  countries  at  and  near  the  Mediterranean 
Sea*  A.  incana  (Willd.)  extends  to  North- America ;  it  is  of 
smaller  size  but  was  found  to  grow  over  60  feet  high  in  latitude  70**  of 
Norway  by  Professor  Schuebeler.  The  bark  of  several  ^ders  is 
,  of  medicinal  value,  and  a  decoction  will  give  to  cloth  saturated 
with  lye  an  indellible  orange-color  [Porcher]  ;  it  contains  a 
peculiar  tannic  principle  to  the  extent  of  36  per  cent.  [Muspratt]. 
American  alder-extract  has  come  into  use  for  tanning ;  it  renders 
skins  particularly  firm,  mellow  and  well-colored  [Eaton].  A. 
Oregana  (Nuttall),  of  California  and  Oregon,  rises  to  a  height  of 
80  feet ;  its  wood  is  extensively  used  for  bent-work  [Meehan].  A. 
Japonica  and  A.  firma  (Siebold  and  Zuccarini),  of  Japan,  furnish 
wood  there  for  carvers  and  turners,  and  bark  for  black  dye 
[Dupont].  A.  rubra  (Bongard),  the  Red  or  Tag- Alder  of  Cali- 
fornia and  British  Columbia,  rises  to  fully  100  feet,  and  gets  finally 
a  stem  diameter  of  6  feet.  The  timber  is  excellent  for  piles  and 
bridge-bottoms,  also  for  pumps,  and  proved  exceedingly  durable ; 
it  serves  further  for  car\'ing,  turnery,  furniture,  machinery 
[Dr.  Kellogg]. 


JLlnns  Nepal ensis,  D.  Don. 

Himalayas,  between  3,000  and  9,000  feet.  Reaches  a  height  of 
60  feet.  With  another  Himalayan  alder,  A  nitida  (Endlicher),  it 
can  be  grown  along  streams  for  the  sake  of  its  wood. 

JLloe  dioliotoiiia,  Linne  fil. 

Damaras  and  Namaqua-land.  This  species  attains  a  height  of 
30  feet,  and  occasionally  an  expanse  of  40  feet.  The  stem  is 
remarkably  smooth,  with  a  girth  sometimes  of  12  feet.  It  is  a 
yellow-flowering  species.  A.  Bainesii  is  still  more  gigantic  than 
the  foregoing,  it  attaining  exceptionally  a  height  of  60  feet  [Dyer]  ; 
it  occurs  in  CafEraria  and  Natal,  with  a  stem  16  feet  in  circum- 
ference at  3  feet  from  the  ground  [Rev.  R.  Baui*].  A.  Barberae 
is  identical,  according  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker.  A.  speciosa  (Baker) 
rises  also  to  a  height  of  25  feet.     All  grand  scenic  plants. 


JLloe  feroz.  Miller. 

South-Africa.  This  species  yields  the  best  Cape-aloes,  as 
observed  by  Dr.  Pappe.  The  simply  inspissated  juice  of  the  leaves 
of  various  species  constitutes  aloe -drug,  well  known  as  a 
di'astic  purgative.  It  is  best  obtained  by  using  neither  heat  nor 
pressure  for  extracting  the  sap.  By  re-dissolving  the  aqueous 
part  of  aloes  in  cold  water,  and  reducing  the  liquid  through  boiling 
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or  other  processes  of  exsiccation  to  dryness,  the  extract  of  aloes  is 
prepared.  The  bitter  sap,  used  for  dressing  wounds,  keeps  off 
flies  very  effectually.  Deserves  introduction  particularly  in 
veterinary  practice.  All  species  are  highly  valuable,  and  can  be 
used,  irrespective  of  their  medicinal  importance,  easily  and  inex- 
pensively to  beautify  any  rocky  or  otherwise  inarable  spot. 

JLloe  lingralformis.  Miller. 

South  Africa.     According  to  Thunberg,  the  purest  gum  resin  is 
obtained  from  this  species. 


loe  T^VTji,  Baker. 

Socotra.  It  is  now  known,  that  it  was  this  species,  which 
furnished  the  genuine  "  Aloes,"  renowned  in  antiquity  [Prof.  B. 
Balfour].  It  grows  best  in  limestone-soil,  and  ascends  to  3,000  feet. 
Flowers  turning  from  scarlet  to  yellow.  Closely  allied  to  A 
vulgaris. 


bloe  plioatilis.  Miller. 

South  Africa.     The  drug  of  this  species  acts  more  mildly  than 
that  of  A.  ferox. 


Aloe  parpnrasoens,  Hawortfa. 

South  Africa.  Another  of  the  plants,  which  furnish  the  Cape- 
aloes  of  commerce.  The  South- African  Aloe  arborescens  (Miller) 
and  A  Commelyni  (Willdenow)  are  also  utilized  for  aloes,  accord- 
to  Baillon,  Saunders  and  Hanbury. 


Aloe  apicata,  Thunberg. 

South- Africa.  This  also  furnishes  Cape-aloes,  and  is  an  exceed- 
ingly handsome  plant. 

Aloe  Tera^  Miller.    {A,  tuccotriiMi,  Lamarck.) 

South- Africa.  A  purplish-flowered  species,  figured  already  by 
Commelyn  in  1697  [Baker].  Yields  the  common  Socotrine-aloes 
and  Moka-aloes. 


Aloe  VUlirAHay  Bauhin.     {A.  vtra,  Linn^ ;  A.  Barbadentit,  Miller.) 

The  Yellow-flowered  Aloe.  Countries  around  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  also  Canary-Islands,  on  the  sandy  or  rocky  sea-coast.  Such 
places  could  also  be  readily  utilized  elsewhere  for  this  and  allied 
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plants.  Di*.  Sibthorp  has  identified  this  species  with  the  Aloe  of 
Bioscorides ;  thus  it  is  also  the  real  Aloe  of  Plinins ;  hence  it  is 
not  probable,  that  A.  vulgaris  is  also  simultaneously  of  American 
origin,  although  it  is  long  cultivated  in  the  Antilles,  and  furnishes 
from  thence  the  main  supply  of  the  Barbadoes-aloes,  also  Cura^a- 
aloes ;  likewise  in  East-India  this  species  seemingly  only  exists  in 
a  cultivated  state.  Haworth  found  the  leaves  of  this  and  of  A. 
striata  softer  and  more  succulent  than  those  of  any  other  aloe.  It 
is  said  to  be  the  only  species  with  yellow  flowers  among  those  early 
known,  and  it  is  also  the  only  one,  which  Professors  Wilkomm  and 
Parlatore  recoi-d  as  truly  wild  in  Spain  and  Italy. 

Aloezylon  AflTftlloobniiiy  Loureiro 

Cochinchina,  on  the  highest  mountains.  The  precious  aloe- wood, 
so  famed  fi'om  antiquity  for  its  balsamic  fragrance  and  medicinal 
properties  is  deinved  from  this  tree. 

Alopeouriui  bnlbosuSy  Hudson. 

Middle-  and  South-Euix)pe.  An  important  rural  gi*a8S  for  salt- 
marshes. 

Alopeourus  grenionlatus,  Linne. 

Europe.  Asia,  North-Afnca.  A  perennial  fodder-grass,  valuable 
for  swampy  ground  ;  easily  naturalised. 

Alopeonrns  pratensis,  Linne.* 

Meadow  "Fox -tail"  grass.     Eui*ope,  Northern  Afi*ica,  Northei-n 
and  Middle  Asia.     In  Norway  indigenous  to  lat.  69°  11'  [Schue- 
beler].     One  of  the  best  of  perennial  pasture-grasses.     It  reaches 
its  full  perfection  only  after  a  few  yeai-s  of  growth,  as  noticed  by 
Sinclair.     For  this  reason  it  is  not  equal  to  Dactylis  glomerata  for 
crop-rotation,  but   it  is  more  nutritious  than  the  latter,  although 
the  annual  return  in  Britain  has  proved  less.     Langethal  places  it 
next  to  Timothy-grass  for  artificial  pastures.     Sheep  thrive  well  on 
it.     Sinclair  and  others  have  found  that  this  gi*ass,  when  exclusively 
combined  with  white  clover,  will  support  after  the  second  season 
five  ewes  and  five  lambs  on  an  aci-e  of  sandy  loam ;  but  to  thrive 
well  it  needs  land  not  altogether  dry.     In  all  permanent  artificial 
pastui-es  this  Alopecurus  should  form  one  of  the  principal  ingredi- 
ents, because  it  is  so  lasting  and  so  nutritive,  and  earlier  in  the 
.season  than  most  other  grasses.     Can  be  grown  also  with  advantage 
in  orchards.     It  is  likewise  one  of  the  best  grasses  for  maritime  or 
alluvial  tracts  of  country.     In  alpine  regions  it  would  also  prove 
fH'olific,    and  might    gradually   convert   many   places   there   into 
summer-pastures.     It  does  not  altogether  dislike  shade,  is  early 
flowering  and  likes  the  presence  of  lime  in  the  soil.     Yield  of  hay 
on  good  soil,  according  to  Dr.  Stebler,  about  80  cwt.  per  acre 
Schuebeler  lauds  particularly  the  variety  nigricans. 
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Alllinla  Clalangra,  Willdenow.     {HeUenia  Oalanga,  F.  v.  Mueller.) 

China.  Probably  as  hardy  as  the  Ginger-plant.  From  this 
Alpinia,  not  from  Zingiber,  the  candied  roots  known  as  Chinese 
preserved  ginger  are  obtained  [Dyer's  "  Kew  Bulletin,"  No.  49, 
1891].  By  the  dictates  of  strict  priority  the  generic  name  of 
Alpinia  should  supersede  that  of  Renealmia,  as  Plumier's  and 
Linne*s  genus  rests  entirely  on  a  Central  American  plant,  so  that 
the  genus  Hellenia  may  be  restored  for  what  later  writers  have 
mainly  called  Alpinias. 

Alstonia  ooiiBtrietaf  F.  v.  Mueller, 

Warmer  parts  of  East-Ausfcralia,  particularly  in  the  dry  inland- 
districts.  The  bark  of  this  small  tree  is  aromatic-bitter,  and 
regarded  as  valuable  in 'ague,  also  as  a  general  tonic.  It  is  allied 
to  the  Dita-bark  of  India  and  North-Eastern  Australia,  procured 
from  Alstonia  scholaris  (R.  Brown).  From  its  bark  a  peculiar 
alkaloid,  the  Porphyrin  of  Hesse  and  some  other  chemical  principles 
can  be  prepared.  The  sap  of  all  Alstonias  should  be  tried  for 
caoutchouc,  that  of  A.  plumosa  and  another  species  yielding  Fiji- 
rubber  L  Hooker]. 

Alstroemeria  pallida,  Graham. 

Chili.  Palatable  starch  can  be  obtained  from  the  root  of  this 
plant,  which  for  its  loveliness  alone  deserves  a  place  in  any  garden. 
The  tubers  of  other  of  the  numerous  Alstroemerias  can  doubtless 
be  practically  utilised  in  a  similar  manner. 

AlStrOBineria  speotabilis,  {Bomarea  apectctbiUs,  Schenk.) 

Brazil.  The  tuberous  roots  when  ix>asted  are  edible  [Dr.  Theodor 
PockoltJ. 

Alt]i9a  offioinalia,  Linne. 

The  real  "  Mai*sh-Mallow.*'  Europe,  Northern  Africa,  Northern 
and  Middle  Asia.  Hardy  to  lat.  59"  55'  in  Norway  [Schuebeler]. 
A  tall  perennial  herb,  with  handsome  flowers.  The  mucilaginous 
i*oot  and  also  the  foliage  are  used  for  medicinal  purposes,  the  roots 
chiefly  as  expectorant  internally,  the  leaves  as  poultices  externally. 
The  plant  succeeds  best  on  damp,  somewhat  saline  soil. 

Amarantiui  Blitmny  Linne. 

Southern  Europe,  Northern  Africa,  South- Western  Asia.  This 
annual  herb  is  a  favorite  plant  amongst  allied  ones  for  spinage,  but 
not  the  only  one  used  of  this  genus,  as  also  many  others  quite  a« 
well  serve  for  culinary  purposes.  The  dried  plant  contains  10  to 
12  per  cent,  nitrate  of  potash.  It  andves  at  maturity  in  two  or 
three  months,  producing  on  favorable  soil  about  4  tons  per  acre, 
calculated  to  contain  about  400  lbs.  saltpetre.  '  A.  cruentus  L.,  A. 
hypochondriacus  L.  and  A.  caudatus  L.  are  cultivated  in  Ceylon, 
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thongli  not  all  of  the  agreeable  taste  of  real  spinage.     A.  Mangos* 
tanus,  A.  Oangeticns,  A.  melancholicus,  A.  triistis,  L.  and  A.  poly 
stachyus,  Willdenow,  likewise  furnish  in  Southern  Asia  either 
foliage  for  spinage  or  seeds  for  porridge.     Amarants  for  spinage 
must  be  well  boiled  and  the  water  repeatedly  changed. 

AmarantlUi  panioulatUS,  Linn^.     (A./rumeniaceu8,Tloyle.) 

In  tropical  countries  of  Asia  and  also  America.  An  annual  herb, 
attaining  a  height  of  6  feet,  yielding  half  a  pound  of  floury  nutii- 
tious  seeds  on  a  square  yard  of  ground  in  thi-ee  months,  accoi*ding 
to  Roxburgh.  Extensively  cultivated  in  India  for  food-grain, 
especially  as  an  autumn-crop ;  the  leaves  serve  as  vegetable. 

Amelanobier  Botryapiom,  De  Candolle. 

The  "  Grape-pear "  of  North-Eastern  America ;  also  called 
"  Shadbush."  Cultivated  in  Norway  as  far  north  as  59**  55 
[Schuebeler],  This  handsome  finiit-tree  attains  a  height  of  30 
feet.  Wood  extremely  hard,  heavy  and  tough.  The  purplish  oi* 
almost  black  fruits  are  small,  but  of  pleasant  subacid  taste,  i-ipen 
early  in  the  season,  and  are  borne  abundantly ;  Mr.  Adams,  of 
Ohio,  has  calculated  the  yield  at  300  bushels  per  acre  annually,  if 
the  variety  oblongifolia  is  chosen;  it  is  the  Dwarf  "'June-berry" 
of  North -America.  This  bush  or  tree  will  live  on  sandy  soil  ;  but 
it  is  one  of  those  hardy  kinds  particularly  eligible  for  alpine 
ground  ;  it  is  remarkably  variable  in  its  forms. 

Amelanchier  alnifolia,  Nuttall. 

North-Western  America.  Allied  to  the  following.  The  autoch- 
thones store  the  dried  fruit  for  winter-use.  The  wood  is  so  tough 
as  to  be  used  for  rollers  and  for  teeth  of  wheels  in  machinery 
[Dr.  G.  Dawson]. 

Amelanchier  vulgraris,  Moench. 

Countnes  at  and  near  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  ascending  to  sub- 
alpine  regions.  The  edible  finiits  of  this  shrub  are  a  marketable 
article  in  South-Europe  [Naudin]. 

Amorpliophallus  Konjao,  C.  Koch.     (A.  Rivierii,  Durieu.) 

Cochinchina,  but  comes  to  pei*fection  also  in  coolei*  countries ; 
thus  cultivated  in  Japan  for  its  edible  tubers,  which  sometimes 
reach  a  foot  in  thicknes§. 

Anabasis   Ammodendron,   C.   A.  Meyer.      {Haloxylon  Ammodendron, 
Boissier.) 

From  the  Ural  and  Altai  to  Persia  and  Tui^kestan.  The  only 
arborescent  plant  in  some  of  the  drift-sandy  deserts  of  that  region, 
recommended  by  Dr.  von  Regel  for  naturalisation  in  other  sandy 
or  saline  arid  tracts.  It  is  leafless,  and  attains  a  height  of  20  feet. 
Endures  a  soil  temperature  of  half  the  heat  of  boiling  water. 
Wood  hard  and  dense. 
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JLna^yliui  Pyretliraiii,  De  Candolle. 

Countries  near  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  I'oot  of  this  peren- 
nial herb  is  used  medicinally,  chiefly  as  an  anodyne  for  mastication, 
in  infusion  against  rheumatism  ;  even  antipai'alytic  properties  are 
ascribed  to  it.     The  plant  is  recognised  by  many  phai'macopoeas. 

Ananas  sativa,  Schultes.* 

South- America.  The  famous  "  Pine-apple  "  plant.  Some  varie- 
ties ripen  their  fruit  as  far  south  as  Port  Jackson.  Mr.  Th.  Mead 
remarks,  that  in  Florida  the  plant  is  well  sustained  by  merely 
piling  a  little  brush  over  it  during  the  three  cool  months  of  the 
year.  Fruits  even  to  10  lbs.  weight  have  there  been  produced. 
Thrives  to  perfection  just  outside  the  tropics  of  East- Australia, 
fruits  up  to  10  lbs.  having  been  realised  there  [Edgar].  Prom 
the  Bahamas  alone  about  £50,000  worth  are  now  annually  exported. 
The  leaf -fibre  is  exceedingly  fine  and  so  strong,  that  a  rope  of 
3f  inch  circumference  will  bear  a  strain  of  57  cwt.  A  beautiful 
fabric  can  be  made  from  it  [W.  T.  Dyer].  Miller  distinguished 
already  this  plant  generically. 

JLndropogron  annnlatns,  Forskael. 

Intra-  and  sub-tropical  Africa,  Asia  and  Australia.  Recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Walter  Hill  as  a  meadow-grass.  Dr.  Curl  observes, 
that  in  New  Zealand  it  is  both  a  summer-  and  autumn-grass,  that 
it  does  not  grow  fast  in  winter,  but  at  the  period  of  its  greatest 
growth  sends  up  an  abundance  of  foliage. 

▲ndropoflTon  argrentens,  De  Candolle. 

Pronounced  by  Leybold  to  be  one  of  the  best  pasture-grasses  of 
the  Cordillei*as  of  Chili. 

Jlndropogron  aastralis,  Sprengel.     {Sorghum  plumo$am,  Be&xivois.) 

Tropical  and  also  Eastern  extra-tropic  Australia  as  far  south  as 
Gippsland.  Brought  under  notice  by  Mr.  Ch.  Moore  as  an  admirable 
perennial  pasture-grass.  The  allied  A.  serratus  (Thunberg)  of 
tropical  Australia,  Southern  Asia,  China  and  Japan,  serves  similar 
purposes.  General  Sir  H.  Macpherson  proved  some  Indian  Andro- 
pogons  well  adapted  for  Silos. 

JLndropogron  avenaoens,  Michaux.   (Sorghum  avenaeeum,  Willdenow.) 

Northern  and  Central  America.  This  tall  perennial  grass  lives  in 
dry  sandy  soil,  and  should  be  tried  for  growth  of  fodder. 

▲ndropogron  bombyoinus,  B.  Brown. 

Australia.  This  robust  grass,  which  is  generally  well  spoken  of 
by  grasiers,  seems  to  like  a  somewhat  strong  soil,  and  is  often 
found  among  rocks  on  hill-sides.  The  bases  of  the  stems  of  this 
species,  like  of  several  others  of  the  genus,  are  highly  aromatic 
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[Bailey].  Will  live  in  shifting  sand,  and  endures  the  hottest 
desert-clime.  The  Australian  A.  procerus  (R.  Br.)  and  the 
Mediterranean  A.  laniger  (Desf .)  are  closely  allied  congeners. 

Androposron  Calamus,  Boyle. 

Central-India.  The  "  Sweet  Cane  "  and  "  Calamus  "  of  Scrip- 
ture, according  to  Calcott ;  it  is  regarded  as  the  aromatic  reed  of 
Dioscorides  by  Royle.  From  this  species  the  gingergrass-oil  of 
Nemaur,  an  article  much  used  in  perfumery,  is  distilled.  It  is  the 
"  Cusha  "  of  India.  Gibson  and  Dalzell  regard  it  identical  with 
A.  nai*doides  (Nees)  of  South- Africa. 

Andropogron  cernnnSy  Roxburgh.**    {fiorghum  cernuwn,  Willdenow.) 

One  of  the  Guinea-corns.  India,  where  it  is  much  cultivated,  as 
in  other  tropical  countries.  It  is  annual  according  to  Hackel, 
but  Roxbui*gh  distinctly  asserts,  that  "  the  plant  is  of  two  or  more 
years  duration,  if  suffered  to  remain."  It  forms  the  "  staff  of  life" 
of  the  mountaineers  beyond  Bengal.  It  reaches  a  height  of  15  feet, 
with  leaves  over  3  feet  long.  The  thick  stems  root  at  the  lower 
joints,  and  cattle  are  very  fond  of  them.  The  grain  is  white.  The 
specific  limits  of  the  various  sorghums  are  not  well  ascertained. 
This  belongs  to  the  senes  of  A.  Halepensis. 

Andropogron  erianthoides,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

Eastera  Bub-tix)pical  Australia.  Mr.  Bailey  observes  of  this 
perennial  species,  that  '*  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  grass  superior 
for  fodder  to  this  ;  it  produces  a  heavy  crop  of  rich,  sweet,  succu- 
lent foliage ;  it  spreads  freely  from  roots  and  seeds,  and  shoots 
again  when  fed  down."  Mr.  Fred.  Turner  states,  that  this  grass 
is  particulai'ly  relished  by  pasture-animals. 

AndropoiTOii  faloatns,  Steiidel. 

India  and  Queensland.  Considered  by  Mr.  Bailey  a  good  lawn- 
gniss,  as  it  is  of  dwai-f  compact  gi-owth  and  of  bright  verdure. 

Androposron  filipendnliniui,  Hochstetter.    (^1.  lachnaihervis,  Bentham.) 

Warmer  regions  of  Australia,  also  in  Eastern  Africa.  Much  liked 
by  pasture-animals ;  grows  readily  in  poor  stony  ground  [A.  R. 
Crawford]  ;  forms  very  large  patches. 

Andropogron  fkiroatus,  Muehlenberg. 

South-Eastem  States  of  North-America.  Adapted  for  consolida- 
ting drift-sand  of  coasts  [Prof.  Naudin]. 

Andropog-on  Oryllus,  Linne. 

In  the  warm  temperate  and  the  hot  zone  of  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere. A  perennial  pasture-grass,  of  easy  dissemination,  with 
some  congeners  useful  in  climes  too  arid  for  more  tender  grasses. 
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▲ndropoflTOn  Halepensis,  Sibthorp.**     (Sorghum  Halepense,  Persoon.) 

Southern  Europe,  warmer  parts  of  .  Asia,  Northern  Africa. 
Praised  already  by  Theophrastos  more  than  2,000  years  ago.  Not 
easily  repressed  in  moist  ground.  A  rich  perennial  grass,  culti- 
vated of  t«n  under  the  name  of  Cuba-grass  and  Johnson-grass.  All 
the  vernacular  names,  given  to  this  grass,  should  be  discontinued 
in  maintaining  the  very  appropriate  original  appellation  "  Haleppo- 
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grass."  It  keeps  green  in  the  heat  of  summer 
eaten  out  by  pasture-animals  [Hollingsworth^ 
m  drift-sand  of  the  coast,  and  will  keep  growing  during  the  dry 
season,  when  most  other  grasses  fail,  but  improves  much  on  irri- 
gation ;  the  roots  resist  some  frost ;  three  tons  can  be  cut  from  one 
acre  in  a  single  season ;  it  yields  so  large  a  hay-crop,  that  it  may 
be  cut  half  a  dozen  times  in  a  season,  should  the  land  be  rich.  All 
kinds  of  stock  have  a  predilection  for  this  grass.  It  will  mat  the 
soil  with  its  deep  and  spreading  roots ;  hence  it  should  be  kept  from 
cultivated  fields.  Detrimental  to  Lucerne  on  meadows  [Rev.  Dr. 
Woolls].     In  Victoria  hardy  up  to  2,000  feet  elevation. 

JLndropogron  involutus,  Steudel. 

From  Nepal  to  China.  The  "  Sabe  "  or  "  Bhabar  "  or  "  Bhaib- 
Grass."  Used  for  the  manufacture  of  ropes,  string-matting  and 
other  textile  articles :  approaches  Esparto  in  the  quality  of  its 
fibres ;  perennial ;  grows  readily  on  dry  soil  [Dr.  Hance].  Dr. 
W.  Thiselton  Dyer  has  shown,  that  a  particular  fibre,  alluded  to  by 
Royle  and  some  subsequent  .writers  as  emanating  from  Eriopho- 
rum  comosum  (Wallich)  in  Upper  India,  is  derived  from  this 
Andropogon,  both  plants  growing  there  promiscuously. 

AndropoflTon  Zsobaemaiii,  Lirni^. 

Southern  Europe,  Southern  Asia^  AfHca.  One  of  the  fittest  of 
grasses  for  hot  dry  sand-regions,  and  of  most  ready  spontaneous 
dispersion.  Perennial.  Succeeds  well  on  lime-soil  and  that  con- 
taining gypsum.  In  its  new  annual  upgrowth  it  is  particularly 
liked  by  sheep.     It  needs  burning  off  in  autumn. 

▲ndropogron  Zvaranoasa,  Blane. 

Southern  Asia  and  Tropical  Africa.  The  well  known  root  is  of 
aromatic  taste  with  some  bitterness.  The  plant  is  nearest  allied  to 
A.  laniger  (Desfontaines)  according  to  Hackel. 

▲ndropogron  montanns,  Roxburgh. 

Southern  Asia,  Northern  and  Eastern  Australia.  Rapid  in 
growth  and  valuable  for  fodder  when  young ;  resists  fire  better 
than  many  other  grasses  [Holmes].  Seeds  freely  [F.  Turner]. 
Perennial,  like  most  other  species  of  this  large  genus. 
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Androposron  mnrioatiui,  Betzins. 

India.  The  "  Vitivert "  or  "  Kus-kns."  A  grass  of  delightfal 
fragrance.  According  to  Surgeon-Major  Dr.  G.  King,  the  odorous 
Indian  mats  are  made  of  this  grass,  and  according  to  Prof.  Lindley, 
awnings,  tatties,  covers  for  palanquins  and  screens  are  manufactured 
fi'om  this  species ;  also  an  essence  is  distilled  from  it. 

Andropogron  Nardns,  Linn^.    (A,  Martini,  Thwaites.) 

From  Southern  Asia  to  Northern  Australia,  also  in  tropical  and 
sub-tropical  Africa,  but  in  different  varieties.  Perennial.  One  of 
the  lemon-scented  species.  Prof.  Hackel  suggests,  that  A.  Calamus 
may  be  referable  to  this  species.  Kunth  unites  with  this  A. 
citriodoms  (De  Candolle),  the  A.  citratus  of  many  botanic  gardens, 
while  Link  referred  this  grass  to  A.  Schoenanthus.  It  yields  an 
essential  oil  for  condiment  and  perfumery,  and  is  occasionally  used, 
for  tea.  Simmonds  gives  the  export- value  of  this  oil  as  from  Ceylon 
alone  as  £7,000.  "  Citrionella  "  Oil  to  the  extent  of  40,000  lbs. 
annually  is  in  Ceylon  distilled  from  this  grass  [Piesse].  Endures 
the  winters  of  Port  Phillip  [S.  C.  Kiemander]. 

Andropogron  nutans,  Linne.     {Sorghum  nutans,  Qray). 

Eastern  North-America.  A  tall,  nutritious,  perennial  grass, 
content  with  dry  and  barren  soil,  too  poor  for  still  better  grasses. 

Andropog'on  pertnsns,  Willdenow. 

Southern  Asia,  Tropical  and  Sub-tropical  Australia.  Perennial, 
Mr.  Nixon,  of  Benalla,  regards  it  as  one  of  the  best  grasses  to 
withstand  long  droughts,  while  it  will  bear  any  amount  of  feeding. 
It  endures  cold  better  than  some  other  Andropogons  of  Queensland, 
according  to  Mr.  Bailey's  observations.  Though  not  so  palatable  to 
pasture-animals  as  some  other  grasses,  this  one  is  important  for  the 
summer-season,  when  many  othem  fail  in  the  arid  inteiior. 

Andropogron  proTincialis,  Lamarck. 

Southern  Europe.  Strongly  recommended  by  Bouch^  for  fixing 
loose  maritime  sand.  Attains  a  height  of  5  feet.  A.  furcatus 
(Muehlenberg)  is  the  same  species,  accoixiing  to  Hackel,  seemingly 
immigrated  and  natui*alised  in  the  United  States. 

Andropogron  reAractus,  R.  Bro^rn. 

Northern  and  Eastern  Australia,  Polynesia.  Mr.  Bailey  observes 
of  this  perennial  gi'ass,  that  it  is  equally  excellent  for  pasture  and 
hay,  and  that  it  produces  a  heavy  crop  during  summer  ;  the  root  is 
.  fragi'ant.  Accoriding  to  Mr.  Holmes,  it  is  easily  inflammable,  of 
inferior  fodder-value,  hai*dly  ever  touched  by  cattle  on  account  of 
its  scent,  but  is  particularly  used  for  mattrasses  in  Fiji. 
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JlJldropo^on  sacoharataflfBozbargh.*  {8trghv.m  saccharatum,  Persoon.) 

Tropical  Asia,  or  perhaps  only  indigenous  in  equatorial  Africa. 
The  Broom-corn  or  Sugar-Millet;  also  passing  as  ^^Durra," 
*'Dochna,"  and  "Battari."  Tall,  usually  annual.  Produces  of 
all  grasses,  except  the  Teosinte  and  maize,  the  heaviest  of  any 
fodder-crops  in  warm  climates.  From  the  saccharine  juice  sugar  is 
obtainable,  A  sample  of  such,  prepared  from  plants  of  the  Mel- 
bourne Botanic  Grarden,  was  shown  already  at  the  Exhibition  of 
1862.  This  Sorghum  furnishes  also  material  for  a  well-known  kind 
of  brooms.  Mr.  Simmonds  relates,  thata«  many  as  150,000  doz.  of 
these  brooms  have  been  made  in  one  single  factory  during  a  year. 
To  pigs  this  plant  is  very  fattening  also.  Mr.  F.  Bosan  obtained 
by  the  aid  of  irrigation  as  much  as  30  tons  of  cut  sorghum  in  a 
season  from  an  acre  on  the  Lower  Murray-River.  The  plant  can 
be  advantageously  utilised  for  preparing  syrup.  For  this  purpose 
the  sap  is  expressed  at  the  time  of  flowering,  and  simply  evaporated ; 
the  yield  is  from  100-200  gallons  from  the  acre.  Already  in  1860 
nearly  seven  millions  of  gallons  of  sorghum-treacle  were  produced 
in  the  United  States.  General  Le  Due,  then  Commissioner  for 
agriculture  at  Washington,  stated,  that  Mr.  Seth  Kenny,  of 
Minnesota,  obtained  from  the  "  Early  Amber "  variety  of  this 
Sorghum  up  to  250  gallons  of  heavy  syrup  per  acre.  Machinery 
for  the  manufacture  of  sorghum-sugar  on  plantations  can  be  erected 
at  a  cost  of  £50  to  £100.  Sorghum-juicecanbe  reduced  to  treacle 
and  sugar  without  the  use  of  chemicals,  beyond  clearing  with  lime 
and  neutralising  the  lime,  remaining  in  the  juice,  by  sulphurous 
acid.  Raw  sorghum-sugar  is  nearly  white.  By  an  improved 
method  Mr.  F.  L.  Stewart  obtained  10  lbs.  of  sugar  from  a  gallon 
<if  dense  syrup.  At  the  State-University's  experimental  farm,  in 
Wisconsin,  Professors  Swenson  and  Henry  have  proved,  that 
Rorghum-sugar,  equal  to  the  best  cane-sugar,  can  be  produced  at 
4r|  cents  per  pound.  The  seeds  are  very  valuable  for  stable-fodder 
as  well  as  for  poultry-feed,  and  may  even  be  utilised  for  bread  and 
cakes.  The  stem  can  be  used  as  a  culinary  vegetable.  See  also  the 
elaborate  chemical  reports  by  Dr.  P.  Collier,  Washington,  1880-2 ; 
further,  the  essay  by  Commissioner  Hon.  G.  B.  Loring,  1883.  In 
connection  with  the  new  and  extensive  irrigation-scheme  of  the 
Victorian  Gt)vemment,  initiated  by  the  Honorable  Alfi'ed  Deakin, 
the  culture  also  of  the  Sugar-Millet  should  assume  grand  dimension 
in  regions  hitherto  too  dry  for  it. 

An  able  I'eport  from  a  committee  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Science,  submitted  to  the  senate  of  the  United  States  on  the  sugar- 
producing  capacity  of  the  Sorghum,  gives  the  following  conclusions  : 
That  from  about  4,500  most  accurate  analyses,  instituted  by  Dr. 
Collier  in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington,  the  pre- 
sence of  cane-sugar  in  the  juice  of  the  best  varities  of  Sorghum 
(Amber,  Honduras  and  Orange)  in  such  quantity  is  established,  as 
to  equal  the  yield  of  that  of  sugar-cane,  the  average  quantity  of 
crystal  Usable  sugar  in  the  juice  being  16  per  cent.,  the  average 
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yield  of  jnice  in  stripped  stalks  from  plants  grown  at  Washington 
being  68  per  cent.,  the  sugar  really  obtainable  by  ordinary  process 
of  manufacture  from  the  juice  being  11.30  per  cent.  It  is  further 
demonstrated,  that  the  Sorghum-stalks  should  be  cut  only,  when 
the  seeds  arc  already  of  a  doughy  consistence  or  still  harder,  that 
the  stalks  should  be  worked  up  immediately  after  cutting  ;  further 
it  is  shown,  that  the  sugar  from  Sorghum  is  not  inferior  to  that 
from  cane  or  beet,  and  that  excellent  sugar  can  likewise  be  obtained 
from  maize  ;  that  Sorghum,  when  advancing  to  maturity,  will  resist 
some  frost ;  that  no  more  than  12^  per  cent,  of  the  sugar  is  lost  by 
the  evaporation  of  the  juice  to  syrup,  quite  as  great  a  loss  taking 
place  in  the  juice  of  sugai*-cane  by  defacation,  skimming  and 
inversion  (change  into  glucose  or  grape-sugars).  The  committee 
considered  this  new  Sorghum-industry  placed  already  on  a  safe  and 
profitable  footing.  Sorghum-stubbles  are  of  surprising  value  as 
pastoral  feed.  Sugar-Sorghum  was  introduced  into  the  United 
States  for  rural  purposes  only  30  years  ago  ;  but  its  culture  spread 
with  unexampled  I'apidity  there,  having  only  its  counterpai-t  in  the 
tea-  and  cinchona-culture  of  the  last  decennia  in  India.  The  process 
of  manufacture  of  sugar  from  Sorghum  is  not  more  difficult  than 
that  of  cane,  and  less  complicated  than  that  of  beet.  Some  varieties 
.  mature  in  80  days,  others  I'equire  twice  that  time,  the  Orange- 
variety  becomming  perennial,  and  is  with  the  Amber- vaHety  most 
saccharine,  while  the  Hondo ras-vaiiety  gives  a  very  heavy  crop ; 
the  broomcorn-variety  is  poor  in  sugar.  Sorghum  will  thrive  well 
in  sandy  loam  too  lignt  for  maize  and  in  a  clime  too  diy  for  that 
com,  and  can  be  gi-own  closer.  The  variety  A.  bicolor  (Roxburgh) 
ripens  its  seeds  in  Lower  India  within  three  or  four  months  of  the 
time  of  sowing,  the  produce  being  often  upwai'ds  of  one  hundred- 
fold, and  the  grain  pai'ticularly  wholesome  foi*  human  sustenance. 
Sorghum  giganteum  (Edgeworth)  represents  a  form  of  very  tall 
growth. 

Andropogron  Schoenanthus,  Liune.     {A,Martxni,  Roxburgh.) 

Southern  Asia,  extending  to  Japan,  also  in  Afi*ica.  One  of  the 
"  Lemon-grasses."  It  will  live  in  aiid  places.  The  medicinal 
Sini-Oil  is  prepai-ed  from  the  root.  The  Australian  A.  bombycinus 
(R.  Brown)  approaches  in  affinity  this  species. 

AndropofiTon  scoparius,  Micbaux. 

Noi-th-America.  Takes  permanent  possession  of  sandy  or  other- 
wise poor  land,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  forage-resources 
of  the  prairies. 

Androposron  serioeus^  B.  Brown. 

Hotter  regions  of  Australia,  even  in  desert-tracts,  also  extending 
to  New  Caledonia  and  the  Phillipine  Islands.  A  fattening  peren- 
nial pasture-grass,  worthy  of  praise.  Yields  enormously  during 
the  dry  summer-months  [Fr.  Turner], 
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Andropogron  Sorgrl&lllll,  lirotero.*     {Sorghum  vuigare,  Persoon.) 

The  large  "Indian  millet"  or  Guinea-corn"  also  "Durra." 
Warmer  parts  of  Asia,  but  according  to  Alph.  de  Candolle  perhaps 
indigenous  only  in  tropical  Africa.  It  matures  seed  even  at 
Christiania  in  Norway  [Schuebeler].  A  tall  annual  plant.  The 
grains  can  be  converted  into  bread,  porridge  and  other  preparations 
of  food.  It  is  a  very  prolific  com ;  Sir  John  Hearsay  counted 
12,700  seeds  on  one  plant ;  it  is  particularly  valuable  for  gi^een 
fodder.  The  panicles  are  used  for  carpet-brooms,  the  fibrous  roots 
for  velvet-brushes.  The  grain  of  this  millet  is  in  value  superior  to 
that  of  A.  saccharatus.  A  variety  (A.  caffrorum,  Kunth)  yields 
the  "  Kaffir-corn,"  which  sort  is  particularly  drought-resisting 
[James  Henderson].  The  "Imphee"  affords  a  superior  white 
food-grain.  Even  A.  saccharatus  can  be  only  regarded  as  an 
extreme  form  of  A.  Sorghum  on  the  high  authority  of  Prof.  Hackel. 
In  Central  Austi'alia  it  ripens  within  three  months  [Rev.  H. 
Kempe].  Succeeds  in  dry  regions,  where  Euchlaena  does  not 
come  to  full  development.  A  kind  of  beier,  called  "  Merisa,"  is 
prepared  from  the  seed.  Many  others  of  the  numerous  species  of 
Andropogon,  from  both  hemispheres,  deserve  our  attention. 

Anemone  Pnlsatilla.    Llnne. 

Europe  and  Northern  Asia.  On  limestone-soil.  This  pretty 
perennial  herb  is  of  some  medicinal  importance,  acting  in  many 
respects  similar  to  aconitum.  A.  pratensis  and  A.  patens  (Linne) 
are  of  like  value,  the  latter  extending  to  North -America. 

Angropbora  intermedia^  De  Candolle. 

South-Eastem  Australia.  This  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
Angophoras,  attaining  a  large  size,  and  growing  with  the  rapidity 
of  an  Eucalyptus,  but  being  more  close  and  shady  in  its  foliage. 
It  would  be  a  good  ti*ee  for  lining  public  ix>ads  and  for  sheltering 
plantations.  The  Rev.  J.  Tenison  Woods  states,  that  it  is  not 
rai'ely  over  150  feet  high,  that  the  wood  is  hard  and  very  tough, 
bearing  dampness  well,  but  that  the  many  kino-particles  lessen  its 
usefulness.  Cai^efully  selected,  it  can  be  employed  in  carpenters' 
and  wheelwrights'  work.  Pastufe-animals  of  all  kinds  like  to 
browse  on  the  leaves,  so  that  it  is  regarded  as  a  **  stand-by  "  in 
seasons  of  drought  [A.  R.  Crawford].  Mr.  Kii-ton  observes,  that  a 
single  tree  of  this  species  or  of  A.  lanceolata  will  yield  as  much  as 
two  gallons  of  liquid  kino  at  a  time ;  nearly  half  of  this  consists  of 
Kino-tannic  acid  ;  fishermen  use  it  to  tan  their  nets  [J.  H.  Maiden]. 
A.  lanceolata  (Cavanilles)  of  the  same  geographic  I'egion  is  a 
closely  allied  species,  but  its  timber  is  more  close-grained,  particu- 
larly hard  and  heavy.  Flowers  of  all  Angophoras  much  frequented 
by  the  honey-bee  [Ch.  French].  It  is  averred,  that  occasionally  a 
watery  fluid  drops  in  dry  weather  from  these  trees,  as  a  sign  of  the 
copious  absorption  of  humidity  [Edw.  Mai-tin]. 
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Anropbora  BubTelntlna,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

Queensland  and  New  South  Wales.  Attains  a  height  of  100  feet. 
The  wood  is  light  and  tough,  soft  while  green,  very  hard  when 
dry  ;  used  for  wheel-naves,  yokes,  handles  and  various  implements; 
it  bums  well,  and  contains  a  large  proportion  of  potash  [G.  Hart- 
mann].  Dr.  Bancroft  lauds  the  Kino  as  particulai*ly  effective  in 
diarrhoea. 

Anona  Oberimolia,  Miller.** 

Ecuador  to  Peru.  One  of  the  "  Custard- Apples."  This  shrub 
or  tree  might  be  tried  in  frostless  forest- valleys,  where  humidity 
and  rich  soil  will  prove  favorable  to  its  growth.  It  is  hardy  in 
the  mildest  coast-regions  of  Spain,  also  in  Chili.  In  Jamaica  it  is 
cultivated  up  to  nearly  5000  feet  [W.  Fawcett].  Grows  readily 
from  seeds.  It  yields  the  Cherimoyer-fruit.  The  flowers  are  veiy 
fragrant.  A.  muricata  L.  (the  Sour  Sop),  A.  squamosa  L.  and  A. 
sericea  Dunal  (the  Sweet  Sop)  and  A.  reticulata  (the  Custard- 
Apple),  all  natives  of  the  Antilles,  can  probably  only  under  excep- 
tionally favorable  conditions  be  grown  in  any  extra-tropic  countries, 
though  they  produce  fruits  still  in  Florida.  A.  reticulata  and  A. 
squamosa  produce  just  outside  the  tropics  in  East- Australia  still 
heavy  crops  of  fruit  [Edgar],  and  may  npen  also  yet  at  Port 
Jackson  [Fred.  Turner].  These  two  are  reared  in  Jamaica  up  to 
3500  feet  elevations  [W.  Fawcett]. 

AnthemiB  nobills«  Linne. 

The  true  "Chamomile."  Middle  and  Southern  Europe,  Northern 
Africa.  A  well-known  medicinal  plant,  fi*equently  also  used  a« 
edgings  for  gai'den-plots.  Flowers  in  their  normal  state  are 
preferable  for  medicinal  use  to  those  in  which  the  ray  florets  are 
produced  in  inci'eased  numbers.  They  contain  a  peculiar  volatile 
oil  and  two  acids,  similar  to  angelic  and  valerianic  acid.  Hardy 
in  Norway  to  lat.  63*^  52'  [Schuebeler].  Use  of  the  flowers  thera- 
peutically indicated  in  light  nervous  and  spasmodic  affections ; 
they  act  also  as  a  diuretic,  and  are  renowned  in  popular  medicine 
variously  otherwise. 

Jkntbemis  tlnotorla,  Linne. 

Middle  and  Southeim  Europe,  Orient.  An  annual  herb.  The 
flowers  contain  a  yellow  dye. 

Antbistiria  avenaoea,  F.  v.  Mueller.     (Themeda  avenacea,  F.  v.  M.) 

Ex ti'a- tropical  and  Central  Australia.  A  nutritious,  perennial 
pasture-grass.  Called  by  Mr.  Bailey  "  one  of  the  most  productive 
grasses  of  Australia  ";  it  produces  a  large  amount  of  bottom -fodder, 
and  it  has  also  the  advantage  of  being  a  pix)lific  seeder,  while  it 
endures  a  hot,  dry  clime ;  grows  to  a  height  of  over  6  feet.  Mr. 
C.  J.  Macfarland  considers  it  for  pastoral  purposes  superior  to  the 
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ordinary  Kangaroo-grass.  It  is  nearest  allied  to  A.  gigantea 
Cavanilles  (Themeda  gigantea,  Hackel)  of  Tropical  Asia  and 
Polynesia. 

▲ntbistirla  AastrallSf  B.  Brown.     {Themeda  triandra  (Forakael). 

The  well-known  "Kangaroo-grass,"  not  confined  to  Australia,  but 
stretching  through  Southern  Asia  also  and  through  the  whole  of 

•  Africa ;  perennial,  nutritious,  comparatively  hardy,  ascending  to 
sub-alpine  elevations.  In  good  seasons  and  in  fair  soil  it  will  rise 
to  over  man's  height.  Chemical  analysis  of  this  grass  during  its 
spring-growth  gave  the  following  result : — Albumen,  2.05 ;  gluten, 
4.67 ;  starch,  0.69 ;  gum,  1.67 ;  sugar,  3.06  per  cent.  [F.  v.  Mueller 
and  L.  BummelJ.  Several  species  of  Anthistiria  occur  variously 
dispersed  from  South- Africa  to  Japan,  deserving  introduction  and 
naturalisation  in  countries  of  warm-temperate  or  tropical  climates. 

Attthistlria   membranacea,   Lindley.     (Themeda  membranacea,  F.   v. 
Mueller.) 

Interior  of  Australia.  Esteemed  as  fattening;  seeds  freely 
[Bailey].  Particularly  fitted  for  dry,  hot  pastures,  even  of  desert- 
regions,  but  never  tall. 

▲ntbozantbum  odoratum,  Linne. 

The  "Scented  Vernal-grass."  Europe,  Northern  and  Middle 
Asia,  North- Africa.  Found  wild  in  Norway  to  lal.  71®  7'  [Schue- 
beler].  Perennial ;  not  of  great  value  as  a  fattening  grass,  yet 
always  desired  for  the  flavor,  which  it  imparts  to  hay.  Perhaps 
for  this  purpose  the  scented  Andropogons  might  also  serve.  On 
deep  and  moist  soils  it  attains  its  greatest  perfection.  It  is  much 
used  for  mixing  among  permanent  grasses  in  pastures,  where  it 
will  continue  long  in  season,  although  it  is  also  among  the  very 
early  kinds  out  anywhere.  Discarded  as  a  pasture-  or  hay -grass 
by  Professor  Hackel ;    liked  by  many  as  an  admixture  to  lawn- 

•  grasses.  It  would  live  well  in  any  alpine  region.  Dr.  Curl  observes, 
that  in  New  Zealand  it  grows  all  the  winter,  spring  and  autumn, 
and  is  a  good  feeding  grass.  The  lamellar  crystalline  cumarin  is 
the  principle,  on  which  the  odor  of  Anthoxanthum  depends. 

▲ntbrlsouB  Gerefolium,  Hoffmann. 

Europe  and  Western  Asia.  The  "  Chervil."  An  annual  culinary 
plant ;  its  herbage  used  as  an  aromatic  condiment,  but  the  root  is 
seemingly  deleterious.  The  plant  requires  in  hot  countries  a  shady 
situation  [Vilmorin]  ;  the  foliage  forms  the  principal  ingredient  of 
what  in  Finance  is  called  "fines  herbes."  Can  be  cultivated  in 
Norway  as  far  north  as  70**  22'  [Schuebeler]. 

• 

▲ntbjrllUi  Tnlneraria,  Linne. 

The  Kidney- vetch.  All  Europe,  Northern  Africa,  Western  Asia- 
Thia  perennial  herb  serves  as  sheep-fodder,  and  is  particularly 
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recommended  for  calcareous  soils.  Comparable  as  regards  nutrition 
next  to  Red  Clover,  but  suitable  also  for  sandy  soil  too  poor  for 
Red  or  White  Clover ;  for  pasture  it  lasts  three  or  four  years  [Dr. 
Stebler].  It  would  also  live  in  any  alpine  region.  Indigenous  in 
Norway  as  far  north  as  lat.  70''  [Schuebeler]. 

ApioB  tuber osa,  Moench. 

North-Eastem  America.  A  climber  with  somewhat  milky  juice. 
The  mealy  tubers  are  edible. 

Apium  Chilense,  Hooker  and  Amott. 

Western  extra-tropic  temperate  America.  A  stouter  plant  than 
the  ordinary  celery,  but  of  similar  culinary  use. 

Apium  grraveolens,  Linn^. 

The  '*  Celery."  Europe,  Northern  Africa,  Northeni  and  Middle 
Asia,  North-Westem  America.  Grows  in  Norway  to  lat.  TO** 
[Schuebeler].  It  is  here  merely  inserted  with  a  view  of  pointing 
out,  that  it  might  be  readily  naturalized  anywhere  on  sea-shores. 
The  wild  plant  is  however  by  some  considered  unwholesome  in  a 
raw  state.  The  fruitlets  are  occasionally  utilized  for  condiment. 
Seed  will  keep  for  several  years  in  cool  climes,  and  it  will  ripen 
even  in  the  hottest  and  driest  regions  of  Austi'alia  under  horticul- 
tural care.    Much  used  by  the  ancients  for  wreaths. 

Apium  prOBtratum,  La  Billardiore. 

The  Australian  ^^elery.  Extra- tropical  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Extra-tropical  South -America.  This  also  can  be  utilized  as  a 
culinary  vegetable,  but  not  in  a  I'aw  state. 

Apooynum  oannabinum,  Llnne. 

North-America.  Locally  known  as  "  Indian  Hemp."  A  peren- 
nial herb.  This  is  recorded  among  plants  yielding  a  textile  fibre. 
A.  androssBmifolium  (Linn6)  yields  medicinally  the  "  Bitter  Root  '* 
of  the  United  States,  that  of  A.  cannabinum  being  likewise  medi- 
cinally valuable.  Both  plants  bear  the  clime  to  60"  N.  lat.  in  Nor- 
way [Prof.  Schuebeler].  The  therapeutic  value  depends  on  the 
Apocynin,  a  potent  diaphoretic  solvent  and  laxative,  also  as  an 
eliminator,  pai-ticularly  advocated  in  hydrops,  employed  also  in 
gout. 

Aponogreton  orispua,  Thunberg. 

From  India  to  New  South  Wales.  The  tuberous  roots  of  this 
water-herb  are  amylaceous  and  of  excellent  taste,  though  not  large. 
The  same  remarks  apply  to  A.  monostachyos  (Linne  fil.)  and  several 
other  species,  all  from  the  wanner  regions  of  the  Eastern  hemi- 
sphei'e. 
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Apenogretoii  dlstaobyos,  Thonberg. 

Soath-Africa.  This  curious  water-plant  might  be  naturalised  in 
ditches,  swamps  and  lakes,  for  the  sake  of  its  edible  tubers.  The 
scented  flowering  portion  of  this  plant  affords  spinage.  For  a  full 
account  see  Paillieux  and  Bois  in  "  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  d'Accli- 
matation,"  1888,  pp.  782-786. 

Aquilarla  Aflrallool&a,  Bozbnrgh. 

Silhet  and  Assam.  A  tree  of  immense  size.  It  furnishes  the 
fragrant  calambac-  or  agallochum-wood,  known  also  as  aggur  or 
tuggur  or  the  aloe- wood  of  commerce,  famed  since  ancient  times. 
The  odorous  portion  is  only  partially  distributed  through  the  stem. 
This  wood  is  also  of  medicinal  value. 

Aracbls  bypopoa,  Linn^.* 

Peru  and  Brazil.  The  "  Earth-nut,  Pea-nut  or  Grround-nut." 
The  seeds  of  this  annual  herb  are  consumed  in  a  roasted  state,  or 
used  for  the  expression  of  a  palatable  oil,  which  does  not  readily 
become  rancid,  the  percentage  ranging  to  45.  Where  an  oil-mill  is 
not  accessible,  the  seeds,  shelled  out,  could  be  pounded  and  put  into 
a  cauldron  of  boiling  water,  when  the  oil  will  rise  to  the  surface 
and  could  easily  be  skimmed  off.  the  residue  serving  as  a  fattening 
food  for  fowls  [R.  L.  Holmes].  The  import  of  this  fruit  into  Vic- 
toria during  1887  was  2,166  centals,  valued  at  £2,129.  The  plant 
is  a  very  productive  one,  and  yields  a  very  quick  return.  It  ranks 
also  as  a  valuable  fodder-herb ;  the  hay  is  very  nutritious,  much 
increasing  the  milk  of  cows.  A  light  somewhat  calcareous  soil  is 
best  fitted  for  its  growth.  On  such  soil  50  bushels  may  be  obtained 
from  the  aci-e,  but  Mr.  Bemays  notes  the  return  up  to  120  bushels, 
the  weight  of  which  ranges  from  25  to  32  lbs.  Mr.  Holtze  har- 
vested at  Port  Darwin  27  cwt.  from  an  acre,  the  product  being 
saleable  at  £20  per  ton  there.  In  1880  the  peanut-crop  in  the 
Southern  United  States  came  to  2,820,000  bushels,  representing  a 
value  of  £517,000.  Professor  Wittmack  obtained  fruits  from 
ancient  graves  of  Ancon. 

Aralia  oordata,  Thonberg.     {A,  edvdiz,  Siebold). 

Japan.  A  perennial  herb.  The  young  shoots  and  foliage  pro- 
vide an  excellent  culinary  vegetable  there. 

Aralia  Qinseiir,  Decaisne  and  Planchon.     {Panax  Qinteng,  Meyer.) 

China  and  Upper  India,  ascending  to  12,000  feet.  This  herb  fur- 
nishes the  celebrated  GTinseng-root,  so  much  esteemed  as  a  stimu- 
lant by  the  Chinese,  the  value  of  which  however  may  be  overrated. 
The  root,  to  be  particularly  powerful,  needs  probably  to  be  obtained 
from  high  mountain-elevations.  The  species  is  closely  related  to 
the  North-American  A.  quinquefolia  (Decaisne  and  Planchon). 
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>Araaoaria  Bidwilli,  Hooker.* 

Qneensland.  Bunya-Bunya.  A  tree,  attaining  250  feet  in  height, 
with  a  fine-grained,  hard  and  durable  wood,  particnlarly  valuable 
for  furniture ;  it  shows  its  beautiful  streaks  best  when  polished. 
The  seeds  are  large  and  edible.  Grrowth  in  height  at  Port  Phillip 
30-40  feet  in  20  years,  the  big  strobiles  ripening  there. 

Aurauoaria  Brasiliensis,  A.  Richard.* 

Southern  Brazil.  A  tree  to  180  feet  high,  producing  edible 
seeds.  Dr.  Saldanha  da  GTama  reports,  that  the  wood  makes  splendid 
boards,  masts  and  spars,  and  that  the  tree  also  yields  a  good  deal 
.  of  turpentine.  Except  a  few  palms  (Mauritia,  Attalea,  Copemicia), 
this  seems  the  only  tree,  which  in  Tropical  South-America  forms 
forests  by  itself  [Martins]. 

• 

.Araucaria  Cookii,  S.  Brown. 

New  Caledonia  and  New  Hebrides.  Height  of  tree  to 
200  feet.  Technical  value  similar  to  that  of  A.  excelsa,  habit  more 
columnar.     Growth  at  Port  Phillip  not  quite  30  feet  in  20  years. 

l^  Arauoaria  Cmming'haini,  Aiton.* 

"Moreton-Bay  Pine."  Eastera  Australia,  between  14**  and  32" 
south  latitude,  extending  also  to  the  highlands  of  New  Guinea. 
The  tree  attains  a  height  of  200  feet,  with  a  trunk  6  feet  in 
diameter.  Growth  in  height  at  Port  Phillip  30  to  40  feet  in  20 
years.  The  timber  is  fine-grained,  strong  and  durable,  if  not 
exposed  to  alternately  dry  and  wet  influences ;  it  is  susceptible  of 
a  high  polish,  and  thus  competes  with  satin-wood,  and  in  some 
respects  with  birdseye -maple.  Value  in  Brisbane,  £2  15s.  to 
£3  10s.  per  1,000  superficial  feet.  The  tree  gi'ows  on  alluvial  banks 
as  well  as  on  rugged  mountains,  overtopping  all  other  trees.  The 
resin,  which  exudes  from  it,  has  almost  the  transparency  and  white- 
ness of  crystal,  and  is  often  pendent  in  the  shape  of  icicles,  which 
are  sometimes  3  feet  long  and  6  to  12  inches  broad  [W.  Hillj. 
Araucarias  should  be  planted  by  the  million  in  fever-regious  of 
tropical  countries  for  hygienic  purposes,  on  account  of  their  anti- 
septic exhalations. 


^ 


rauoaria  excelsa,  B.  Brown.* 

"  Norfolk-Island  Pine."  A  magnificent  tree  of  unsurpassed  sym- 
metry, sometimes  220  feet  high,  with  a  stem  attaining  10  feet  in 
diameter,  and  with  regular  tiers  of  absolutely  horizontal  branches, 
one  for  each  year.  The  timber  is  useful  for  ship-building  and 
many  other  purposes.  Gi*owth  in  height  at  Port  Phillip  about  40 
feet  in  20  years.  With  A.  Cunninghami  amenable  to  almost  any 
soil,  except  a  saline  one,  and  not  subject  to  any  disease.  Endures 
also  the  vicissitudes  of  the  clime  of  Lower  Egypt.     Resists  sea- 
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breezes  to  a  remarkable  degree.     Ceases  to  be  hardy  in  the  south 
of  New  Zealand. 

Arauoaria  imbrioata,  Pavon.* 

Chili  and  Patagonia.  The  male  tree  attains  generally  a  lesser 
height  than  the  female,  which  reaches  150  feet.  At  Brest  it 
attained  72  feet  in  56  years  [de  Kersanton].  This  species  furnishes 
a  hard  and  durable  timber,  as  well  as  an  abundance  of  edible  seeds, 
which  constitute  a  main-article  of  food  of  the  natives.  Eighteen 
good  trees  will  yield  enough  of  vegetable  food  for  a  man's  susten- 
ance all  the  year  round.  The  wood  is  yellowish-white,  full  of 
beautiful  streaks,  capable  of  being  polished  and  worked  with  facil- 
ity. It  is  admirably  adapted  for  ship-building.  The  resin  is  pale 
and  smells  like  frankincense  [Lawson].  The  tree  is  most  frequently 
found  on  rocky  eminences  almost  destitute  of  water  [J.  Hoopes]. 
It  is  hardier  than  any  other  congener,  having  withstood  the  frosts 
of  Norway  up  to  latitude  61**  15'  [Schuebeler].  Endures  also  the 
clime  in  many  parts  6i  Scotland.  Grows  more  slowly  in  Australia 
than  the  native  species. 

Arauoaria  Rulei,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

New  Caledonia.  A  magnificent  tree,  with  large  shining  leaves  ; 
doubtless  not  merely  of  decoi^ative  but  also  of  utilitarian  value.  A 
closely  allied  species,  A.  Muelleri,  comes  with  A.  Balansae  and  A. 
montana  (Brogniart)  from  the  same  island,  A.  Hunsteinii  (Schu- 
mann), from  Northern  New  Gruinea. 

Araaja  albens,  D.  Don. 

Southern  Brazil.  This  plant  proved  hardy  at  Toulouse.  The 
fibre  of  the  bast  is  tough  and  of  a  silky  softness  [Dr.  Clos]. 

Arbutus  Xensiesli,  Pursh. 

North-Westem  America.  An  evergreen  tree,  attaining  a  height 
of  150  feet,  with  a  stem  reaching  8  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  of  com- 
paratively quick  gixjwth  [Dr.  Gibbons]  ;  it  belongs  to  the  coast- 
tract  exclusively.  Wood  exceedingly  hard,  not  apt  to  rend,  splendid 
for  furniture.  The  tree  requii^es  a  deep  loamy  soil  [Bolander],  and 
is  fit  only  for  shady,  irrigated  woodlands ;  likes  the  company  of 
Pinus  Douglasii  and  of  Sequoias.  It  would  be  valuable  at  least  as 
a  highly  ornamental  garden-  or  pai'k-plant,  being  the  tallest  among 
about  a  thousand  Ericeee  of  the  world. 

• 

Arohanireltoa  offiolnalis,  Hoffmann. 

Arctic  zone  and  mountain-regions  of  many  parts  of  Europe.  Tho 
young  shoots  and  leaf -stalks  of  this  biennial  herb  are  used  for 
Angelica-confectionery ;  the  i^oots  are  of  medicinal  use,  and  like- 
wise they  are  chosen  as  well  as  the  fruitlets  for  the  distillation  of 
some  eoniials.     They  pronH)te  digestion,  and  stimulate  the  mucous 
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membranes  into  increased  secretions.  Hardy  in  Norway  to  lat. 
71**  10'  [Schuebeler].  In  any  sub-alpine  regions  this  plant  would 
particularly  establish  its  value.  The  surprisingly  gigantic  Angelica 
ursina  (Regel ;  Angelophyllum  ursinum,  Ruprecht)  forms  a  con- 
spicuous feature  in  the  landscape  of  Kamtschatka  and  Sachalin. 
It  is  delineated  on  plate  XVI.  of  Lindley  and  Moore's  Treasury  of 
Botany  ;  it  ought  to  become  an  important  plant  for  annual  scenic 
culture. 

ArotostapbylOB  uva  nrsl,  Adanson. 

Eui*ope,  Northern  Asia  and  North-America,  in  colder  regions, 
extending  to  the  arctics.  A  medicinal  small  shrub,  which  could 
best  be  reai'ed  in  the  heath-moors  of  alpine  tracts.  Long  known 
as  a  powerful  diuretic.     Valuable  also  as  a  honey-yielding  plant 

[Cook]. 

Aren^a  saooharlfera,  La  Blllardi^re. 

India,  Cochinchina,  Philippines  and,  according  to  Doederlein, 
also  most  Southern  Japan.  This  Palm  attains  a  height  of  40  feet. 
The  black  fibres  of  the  leaf -stalks  are  adapted  for  cables  and  ropes, 
intended  to  resist  wet  very  long.  The  juice  convertible  into  toddy 
or  sugar ;  the  young  kernels  made  with  syrup  into  preserves. 
This  Palm  dies  off  as  soon  as  it  has  produced  its  fruit ;  the  stem 
then  becomes  hollow,  and  can  be  used  for  spouts  and  troughs  of 
great  durability.  The  pith  supplies  sago,  about  150  lbs.  from  a  tree, 
according  to  Roxburgh.     Hardier  than  Cocos  nucifera. 

Argrania  Siderozylon,  Boemer  and  Schultes. 

Western  Barbary,  on  dry  hills.  ''  The  Argan-tree."  Its  growth 
is  generally  slow,  but  it  is  a  long-lived  tree.  Though  comparatively 
low  in  stature,  its  foliage  occasionally  spreads  to  a  circumference 
of  220  feet.  It  sends  out  suckers  from  the  root.  The  fruit  serves 
as  food  for  cattle  in  Morocco  ;  but  in  Australia  the  kernels  would 
be  more  likely  to  be  utilised  by  pressing  an  oil  from  them.  Height 
of  tree  exceptionally  70  feet.  Produces  fruit  also  in  the  clime  of 
Tasmania  [Abbott].  Commences  to  bear  fruit  when  about  6  years 
old  [C.  Moore],  and  thence  bears  regularly  and  has  more  or  less 
fruits  on  it  throughout  the  year.  Dryander  gave  already  a 
scientific  account  of  this  tree  in  the  transactions  of  the  Linnean 
Societv,  11.,  225. 

Aristida  prodigriosa,  Welwitsch.* 

Angola,  on  the  di-iest  sand-hills.  A  perennial  fodder-gi-ass,  of 
which  the  discover  speaks  in  gloAving  tenns  of  praise.  In  the 
West-Afi'ican  desert-country,  in  places  devoid  of  almost  all  other 
vegetation,  the  zebras,  antelopes  and  hares  resort  with  avidity  to 
this  grass  ;  it  also  affords  there  in  the  dry  season  almost  the  only 
fodder  for  domestic  grazing  animals.  Moreover,  this  seems  to 
indicate,  that  the  closely  cognate  A.  plumosa,  L,  and  A.  ciliata. 
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Deaf.,  of  the  countries  at  or  near  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  might 
likewise  be  encouraged  in  their  natural  growth  or  be  cultivated.  All 
feathery  grasses  are  among  the  most  lovely  for  minor  decorative 
purposes  or  designs,  and  this  may  also  be  said  of  the  Australian 
plumous  Stipa  elegantissima  (La  Billardi^re)  and  S.  Tuckeri 
(F.  v.  M.). 

Arlstidft  pungrens,  Desfontaines. 

Northern  and  Central  Africa.  Constitutss  the  principal  native 
fodder -grass  of  the  Sahara,  being  content  with  sand-soiL  This 
perennial  tall  grass  is  lauded  as  one  of  the  most  nutritive  and 
widely-spread  there  [Brockhaus]. 

Arlstoloobla  Zndloa,  Linn^. 

Ti-opical  Asia,  North-flastem  Australia  and  Polyneaia.  A 
perennial  climber ;  the  leaves  fam^d  as  an  aJexipharznic.  Jan  OKiIy  be 
grown  in  places  free  from  frost. 

Aristolo<^liia  reourvilabra,  Hauoe. 

The  green  ''  Putchuck ''  of  China.  A  medicinal  plant,  largely 
obtained  at  Ningpo.  Tke  present  value  of  its  local  «xport  is  frmn 
£20,000  to  £30,000  annuallj. 

Arlstoloohia  serpentaria,  Linn^. 

The  **  Snake-root.''  South-Eastem  States  of  North  America. 
The  root  of  this  trailing  h^rb  is  valuable  in  medicine  ;  it  ooentains 
a  peculiar  volatile  oil.  Therapeutically  the  plant  belongs  to  the 
aromatic-bitter  restorative  agents,  and  is  partijeularly  a  tcmic 
excitant.  Several  other  Aristolochiee  deserve  culture  for  medicinal 
purposes, — ^for  instance,  Aristolochia  ovalifolia  (ihe  Qiiaeo)  aiad  A. 
anguicida,  fi'om  the  mountains  of  Central  America. 

Artototella  Kaoqni,  L'HMtler. 

Chili.  The  berries  of  this  shrub,  though  small,  have  the  pleasant 
taste  of  bilberries,  and  are  largely  consumed  in  Chili  [Philippi]. 
The  plant  would  thrive  in  mild  forest- valleys.  It  is  quite  hardy  in 
South-Ireland. 

Arnica  montana,  Linne. 

Colder  parts  of  Europe  and  Western  Asia.  This  pretty  herb  is 
perennial  and  of  medicinal  value.  It  is  particularly  eligible  for 
Bub-alpine  regions.  Hardy  in  Norway  to  lat.  62®  47'  [Schuebeler]. 
The  active  principles  areaainicin,  a  volatile  oil,  caproic  and  caprylic 
acids.  Snuff  can  be  prepared  &om  this  plant.  The  fbwers  can 
only  in  small  quantities  be  used,  as  incautious  doses  of  this 
medicine  produce  toxic  symptoms ;  it  stimulates  the  salivary 
giaxicU,  promotes  the  circulation,  cerebral,  cutaneoas  and  renal 
aekion.     Externally  applied  as  aa  exe^taot. 
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Arraoaoba  zanthorrhiza,  Bancroft. 

Mountain-regions  of  Central  America.  A  perennial  umbelliferouB 
herb.  The  root  is  nutritious  and  palatable.  There  are  yellow, 
purple  and  pale  varieties,  which  are  kept  up  bj  division  of  the 
roots. 

Artemisia  Abrotanum,  Linn^. 

Countries  at  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  A  very  odorous  shinib, 
known  as  "  Southern  Wood."  The  foliage  used  in  domestic 
medicine,  also  as  condiment.  The  plant  is  easily  gro^'n  from 
cuttings. 

Artemisia  Absintbium,  Linn^. 

Europe,  North-  and  Middle- Asia  and  North- Africa.  The 
"  Wormwood."  A  perennial  herb,  valuable  as  a  tonic  and  anthel- 
minthic.  Should  be  avoided,  where  bees  are  kept  [Muenter], 
although  an  absinthine  honey  might  be  used  medicinally.  Indi- 
genous in  Norway  to  lat.  63°  28'  north,  but  cultivated  quite  to  70" 
[Prof.  Schuebeler].  Recommended  for  cultivation  as  a  pi'event- 
ative  of  various  insect-plagues,  even  the  Phylloxera.  Several  other 
species  of  Artemisia  deserve  cultivation  for  medicinal  pui-poses. 
Active  principles :  Absinthin,  an  oily  substance  indurating  to  a 
crystalline  mass  ;  also  a  volatile  oil  peculiar  to  the  species. 

Artemisia  Cina,  Berg. 

Kurdistan.  This  herb  furnishes  the  genuine  santonica-seeds  (or 
rather  flowers  and  fruits),  a  vermifuge  of  long-established  use. 
Some  other  Asiatic  species  yield  a  similar  drug,  which  should  only 
consist  of  young  headlets  of  flowers ;  the  chemical  principle  San- 
tonin is  obtained  from  them. 

Artemisia  Draoanculus,  Linn^. 

Northern  Asia.  The  "  Tarragon  "  or  "  Estragon."  A  perennial 
herb,  used  as  a  condiment.  Its  flavor  depends  on  two  volatile  oils, 
one  of  them  peculiar  to  the  plant.  Hardy  in  Norway  to  lat.  63"  52 
[Schuebeler].  Propagation  by  division  of  root.  The  wild  plant 
has  but  little  flavor  [Vilmorin]. 

Artemisia  Xutellina,  Villars. 

Alps  of  Europe.  This  aromatic,  somewhat  woody  plant  deserves 
to  be  established  in  any  alpine  region.  This  species  and  A.  glacialis, 
L.,  A.  rupestris,  L.  and  A.  spicata,  Wulf .,  comprised  under  the  name 
of  "  Genippi,"  serve  ^for  the  preparation  of  the  Extrait  d* Absinthe 
[  Brockhaus] .  ;.■  VV.r  Q  \A, 

Artemisia  Pontioa,':  Linne. 

Middle  and  Southern  Europe,  Western  Asia.  More  ai*omatic  and 
less  bitter  than  the  ordinary  wormwood.     Hai'dy  to  lat.  63°  45'  in 
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Norway  [Schnebeler].     Many  other  species  of  this  genus  deserve 
attention  of  the  cultnrist. 


JLrtOOarpus  OOmmmiiB,  R.  and  G.  Forster.*     (A.  inciaa,  Linnc  fill.) 

Soath-Sea-Islands,  Moluccas  and  Sunda-Tslands. 

The  Tahiti  "  Breadfruit- tree."  It  stretches  in  the  Sandwich- 
Islands  through  cultivation  almost  beyond  the  tropics,  Hpening 
^Tuit  also  in  Florida,  and  ascending  to  3,000  feet  in  Jamaica.  Dies 
still  down  in  unusually  cool  seasons  at  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  in 
East  Australia,  when  in  a  young  state,  unless  protected  during  the 
coldest  weather.  According  to  Dr.  Seemann*s  excellent  account 
Beedless  varieties  exist,  and  others  with  entire  leaves  and  with 
smooth  and  variously  shaped  and  sized  fruits ;  others  again  i*ipen- 
ing  earlier,  others  later,  so  that  ripe  bread-fruit  is  obtainable 
more  or  less  abundantly  throughout  the  year.  The  fruit  is  simply 
boiled  or  baked  or  converted  into  more  complicated  kinds  of  food. 
Starch  is  obtainable  from  the  bread-fruit  very  copiously.  The  very 
fibrous  bark  can  be  beaten  into  a  sort  of  rough  cloth.  The  light 
wood  serves  for  canoes.  The  exudation,  issuing  from  cuts,  made 
into  the  stem,  is  in  use  for  closing  the  seams  of  canoes,  and  could 
be  turned  to  technic  account. 

▲rtooarpus  integrifolla,  Lum6  fil.* 

India.  The  famous  *'  Jack-Tree,'*  ascending  like  the  allied  A. 
Lakoocha  (Roxburgh)  to  4,000  feet ;  only  fit  for  places  free  of  frost. 
A  large  tree  in  full  bearing  is  one  of  the  grandest  of  objects  in  the 
whole  vegetation  of  the  world.  The  fruit  attains  exceptionally  a 
weight  of  80  lbs. ;  it  is  eaten  raw  or  variously  prepared ;  the  seeds, 
when  roasted,  are  not  inferior  to  chestnuts  [Dr.  Roxburgh].  In 
East- Australia  just  outside  the  tropics  this  tree  still  produces  fruits 
in  enormous  quantity,  up  to  a  weight  of  23  lbs.  [Edgar]  ;  to  a  lesser 
extent  at  Moreton-Bay  [Fr.  Turner].  Bears  fruit  as  far  south  as 
Durban  in  Natal  [J.  M.  Wood].  In  Jamaica  it  is  cultivated  up  to 
3,000  feet  [W.  Fawcett],  The  allied  A.  polyphema  (Persoon)  has 
smaller  fruits,  very  odorous  and  with  sweet  pulp.  It  is  a  native  of 
Cochinchina ;  its  degree  of  hardiness  is  not  well  ascertained  yet. 
An  illustration  of  it  occurs  in  Madame  van  Nooten's  beautiful  work 
on  Javanese  culture-plants. 

Arundinarla  elerans,  Eurz. 

Burma,  ascending  to  7,000  feet  elevation.  Height  of  stems  to 
20  feet. 

Arundinarla  faloata,  Xees. 

Middle  Himalayan  zone,  ceasing  at  elevations  over  7,000  feet. 
The  canes  are  thin  and  weak,  seldom  over  six  feet  high.  This 
bamboo  does  not  necessarily  require  moisture.  In  reference  to 
various  bamboos  see  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  December,  1876, 
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also  the  Bnlletin  de  la  Societe  d'Acclimation  de  Paris,  1888.  The 
closely  allied  Jurboota-Bamboo  of  Nepal,  which  occurs  only  in  the 
cold  altitudes  of  from  7,000  to  10,000  feet,  differs  in  its  solitarj'- 
stems,  not  growing  in  clumps.  The  Thamor-Kaptur-Bamboo  is 
from  a  still  colder  zone,  at  from  8,500  to  11,500  feet,  only  500  feet 
or  less  below  the  lower  limits  of  perpetual  glaciers  [Major  Madden]. 
The  wide  and  easy  cultural  distribution  of  bamboos  by  means  of 
seeds  has  been  first  urged  and  to  some  extent  initiated  by  the  writer 
of  the  present  work.     Refer  for  the  above  also  to  A.  spathiflora. 

Amndinaria  Faloonerlf  Monro.    (jThatimoca/amiw  FaXovnMri,  J.  Hooker.) 

Himalaya,  at  about  8,000  feet  elevation.  A  tall  species  with  a 
panicle  of  several  feet  in  length.     Allied  to  the  foregoing  species. 

Arundlnaria  Hookeriana,  Munro. 

Himalaya,  up  to  nearly  7,000  feet.  Grows  to  a  height  of  about 
15  feet.  Vernacularly  fcnown  as  "Yoksun"  and  "Praong."  The 
seeds  are  edible,  and  also  used  for  a  kind  of  beer  [Sir  Jos.  Hooker]. 
Chains  of  most  kinds  of  Bamboos  are  however  only  produced  at 
long  intervals,  nor  do  they  retain  vitality  for  a  long  time. 

Arundlnaria  Japonioa,  Siebold  and  Zuccarini. 

The  ''  Metake  "  of  Japan.  Attains  a  height  of  from  6  to  12  feet. 
Uninjured  bv  even  severe  winters  at  Edinburgh,  with  0"  F, 
[Gorlie]. 

Arundlnaria  n&aorospenna,  Hichaux  and  Kicbard. 

Southern  States  of  North-America,  particularly  on  the  Mississippi. 
This  bamboo-like  reed  forms  there  the  cane-brakes.  Fit  for  low 
bordei-H  of  watei^courses  and  swamps.  According  to  C.  Mohr  it 
affords  throughout  all  seasons  of  the  year  an  abundance  of  nutritious 
fodder.  It  i^equires  to  be  replanted  after  flowering,  in  the  course 
of  years.     Height  I'eaching  20  feet. 

Arundlnaria  spathiflora,  Trinius.* 

"  The  Ringal."  Himalaya,  at  elevations  of  8,000  to  10,000  feet, 
gi'owing  among  firs  and  oaks  in  a  climate  almost  as  severe  as  that 
of  England,  snow  being  on  the  ground  from  2  to  3  months.  Stems 
rise  to  30  feet ;  more  than  a  hundred  may  in  the  course  of  a  yeai- 
spring  from  one  root ;  the  canes  of  this  species  are  quite  celebrated 
for  water-tubes,  fishing-rods  and  various  implements,  also  as 
matei*ial  for  mats  and  baskets  [Sir  D.  Brandis,  in  proceed.  R.  Soc. 
of  New  South  Wales,  1885]. 

Jtmndinaria  teota,  Muehlenberg. 

Southern  States  of  North -America.  A  cane,  growing  10  feet 
high.     Prefers  good  soil,  not  subject  to  inundations ;    ripens  its 
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large  mealy  seeds  early  in  the  season,  throwing  out  subsequently 
new  branches  with  rich  foliage.  Fire  destroys  this  plant  readily 
[C.  Mohr]. 

JkmndiBarla  Veitohll,  N.  £.  Brown. 

Japan  and  even  northward  beyond  Sachalin-Island.  Concerning 
this  very  hardy  Bamboo  information  is  extant  in  the  Grardeners' 
Chronicle  of  1889,  p.  521.     Eldest  name,  A.  knrilensis  [Rnpr]. 

iLrandinella  Nepalensis,  Trinius. 

Middle  and  Southern  AfHca,  Southern  Asia,  Northern  and 
Eastern  Australia.  This  grass  commences  its  growth  in  the  spring 
weather,  and  continues  to  increase  during  the  whole  summer, 
forming  a  dense  mass  of  foliage,  which  grows  as  fast  as  it  is  fed  off 
or  cut.  In  New  Zealand  it  is  only  a  summer-grass,  but  valuable 
for  its  rapid  growth  at  that  season  and  for  thriving  on  high  dry 
land  [Dr.  Curl]. 

.Anindo  Ampelodesmos,  Cyrillo. 

Southern  Europe,  Northern  Africa.  Almost  as  large  as  a 
Gynerium.  The  tough  flower-stems  and  leaves  readily  available 
for  tying. 

Jk*iuido  Bengalensis,  Boxburgh. 

China,  India.  Closely  allied  to  A;  Donax.  The  long  panicle 
beautifully  variegated  with  white  and  violet  [Hance]. 

iLrando  oonspioua,  6.  Forster. 

New  Zealand  and  Chatham-Islands.  Although  not  strictly  an 
industrial  plant,  it  is  mentioned  here  as  important  for  scenic  effect, 
flowering  before  the  still  grander  A.  Sellowiana  comes  in  bloom, 
but  not  quite  so  hardy  as  that  species,  still  bearing  considerable 
frost.  The  leaves  serve  for  rough  forage,  particularly  those  of  a 
more  succulent  variety  [J.  Buchaiian]. 

JLrtuido  Donaz,  Linne.* 

The  tall,  evergreen,  lasting  Bamboo-reed  of  Southera  Europe, 
South-Westem  Asia  and  Northern  Africa.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
important  plants  of  its  class  for  quickly  producing  scenic  effect  in 
picturesque  plantations,  also  for  intercepting  almost  at  once  the 
view  of  unsightly  objects,  and  for  giving  early  shelter ;  attains 
cecasionally  a  height  of  30  feet.  Comparatively  hardy.  The  canes 
can  be  used  for  fishing-rods,  for  light  props,  nistic  pipes,  distaffs, 
baskets  and  various  utensils.  Readily  floweidng  when  strongly 
manured.  The  root  is  used  medicinally  in  France.  Easily  trans- 
planted at  any  season.  Cross-sections  of  the  canes  are  very  con- 
venient, placed  closely  and  erect,  for  sowing  into  them  seeds  of 
pines,  eucalypts  and  many  other  trees,  seedlings  of  which  are  to  be 
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forwarded  on  a  large  scale  to  long  distances  [J.  E.  Brown],  in  the 
same  manner  as  bamboo- joints  are  nsed  in  India,  Rows  or  belts  of 
it  intercept  sewage  or  exsiccate  stagnant  drainage.  The  roots  can 
readily  be  carried  by  tourists ;  landscapes  might  thus  far  be 
embellished.  Pasture-animals  like  to  browse  on  the  young  foliage* 
Dr.  Bancroft  proved  this  plant  a  splendid  "  stay-by  "  in  sesisons  of 
drought,  and  recommends  reserve-fields  of  it  regularly  to  be  kept. 

Arondo  Karka,  Koxbnrgh. 

India,  China,  Japan.  The  Durma-mats  are  made  of  the  split 
stems  of  this  tall  reed. 

Arondo  Pllniana,  Turra. 

On  the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic  Seas,  A  smaller  plant  than 
A.  Donax,  with  more  slender  stems  and  narrower  leaves,  but 
similarly  evergreen,  and  resembling  the  Donax-reed  also  in  other 
respects. 

Arando  saooharoides,  Grisebach.     (Gynerium  saccharoides,  Humboldt.) 

Northern  parts  of  South- America.  Attaining  a  height  of  20  feet. 
Like  the  following,  it  is  conspicuously  magnificent. 

Arundo  Sellowiana,  Schultes.*     {Arundo  dioica,  Sprengel  non  Loureiro, 
Gynerium  argenteum,  Nees.) 

The  "  Pampas-grass "  of  Uruguay,  Paraguay  and  La  Plata- 
States.  A  grand  autumnal -flowering  reed,  with  gorgeous  feathery 
panicles.  As  an  industrial  plant  it  deserves  here  a  place,  because 
paper  can  be  prepared  from  its  leaves,  as  first  shown  by  the 
author. 

Asimina  triloba,  Dunal. 

South-Eastem  States  of  North -America,  extending  to  New  York, 
A  small  tree ;  the  comparatively  large  puFpy  fruit  is  of  pleasant 
odor  and  of  sweet  taste,  and  when  well  ripened  it  is  edible.  Prof. 
Naudin  thinks  that  by  selection  from  carefully  cultivated  plants 
the  fruit  would  much  improve. 

AsparagruB  aoutifolius,  Linne. 

In  all  the  countries  around  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  also  in  the 
Canary-Islands.  Although  a  shrubby  Asparagus,  yet  the  root- 
shoots,  according  to  Dr.  Heldreich,  are  collected  in  Greece,  and  are 
tender  and  of  excellent  taste,  though  somewhat  thinner  than  those 
of  the  ordinary  herbaceous  species ;  in  Istria  and  Dalmatia  they 
are  consumed  as  a  favorite  salad.  The  shrub  grows  on  stony  rises, 
and  the  shoots  are  obtained  without  cultivation.  A.  aphyllus,  L» 
and  A.  horridus,  L.,  according  to  Dr.  Reinhold,  are  utilised  in  the 
same  manner,  and  all  may  probably  yield  an  improved  product  by 
^ar  and  careful  culture. 
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albuB,  Linn^. 

Countries  around  the  Mediterrrean  Sea,  also   in   the   Canarj- 
Islands.     Serves  for  garden-hedges. 

Mmj^vw^vl%  larioinus,  Borchell. 

South-Africa.  Dr.  Pappe  observes  of  this  shrubby  species,  that 
with  some  other  kinds  of  that  country  it  produces  shoots  of  excel- 
lent tenderness  and  aromatic  taste. 

Asparagus  offioinalis,  Linne.* 

Europe,  North-Africa,  West- Asia.  The  well-known  Asparagus- 
plant,  which,  if  naturalized  on  any  coast,  would  aid  in  binding  the 
sand.  Hardy  in  Norway  to  lat.  64"  \2I  [Schuebeler].  The  plant 
contains  Vanillin,  the  foliage  inosit-sugar,  the  shoots  yield  aspar- 
agin.  Sea- weeds  are  a  good  additional  material  for  forcing  aspar- 
i^us.  Can  for  culinary  purposes  even  be  grown  in  sub-tropical 
climes.  The  seeds  will  keep  five  years  or  even  longer.  Important 
as  a  food  to  promote  renal  secretions,  also  against  dropsy,  vesical 
torpidity  and  even  various  cutaneous  affections. 

AsparagxiB  tenuifolliui,  Lamarck. 

South-Europe  and  South-Western  Asia.  Foliage  in  great  demand 
for  bouquets  on  account  of  its  almost  transparent  "quivering 
sprays,"  which  keep  fresh  for  days. 

Aaperula  odorata,  Linn^. 

The  "  Woodruff."  Europe,  Western  and  Northern  Asia,  Northern 
Africa,  there  as  in  Southern  Europe  only  on  mountains,  always  a 
forest-plant.  Indigenous  in  Norway  to  lat.  66°  59'  [Schuebeler]. 
A  perennial  herb  with  highly  fragrant  flowers  ;  it  deserves  natural- 
isation in  forests ;  it  contains  much  cumarin  in  its  flowers,  and 
serves  in  Germany  for  preparing  the  "  Maitrank."  Therapeutically 
the  plant  belongs  to  tjie  Secretatories,  and  is  a  domestic  remedy  in 
hydropic  and  some  other  affections. 

Asiiidosperma  Quebracho,  Gxlsebach. 

Argentina.  Shrub  or  tree,  even  tall,  with  wood  fit  for  xylo- 
graphy. The  bitter  bark  is  astHngent  and  febrifugal  [Lorentz], 
being  almost  as  rich  in  tannin  as  that  of  Piptadenia  Cebil.  The 
leaves  even  contain  up  to  27f  per  cent. ;  both  have  the  advantage 
of  producing  an  almost  colorless  leather  [Sievert].  F.  Jean  states, 
that  even  the  Quebracho- wood  contains  14  to  16  per  cent,  of  tannic 
and  2  to  3  per  cent,  of  gallic  acid. 

Aatartea  fasoioularis,  De  Candolle. 

South- Western  Australia.  A  tall  shrub  or  small  tree,  with  a 
predilection  for  swampy  ground,  rather  remarkable  for  quick 
growth,  and  evidently  destined  to  take  its  plswje  in  antimalarian 
plantations.     The  foliage  is  locally  used  for  tea. 
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ABtrairftluB  adscendens,  Boissier  and  Haussknecht. 

Persia,  in  alpine  elevations  of  9,000  to  10,000  feet.  A  shrub, 
attaining  a  height  of  4  feet.  Yields  gnm-tragacanth  in  abnndanee 
I  Hanssknecht] .  Many  species  of  this  genns,  numerous  in  various 
parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  in  California  and  in  some  other  parts  c^ 
the  globe,  deserve  attention  for  pastural  and  other  agronomic  pur- 
poses. Tragacanth  is  preferentially  used,  to  give  gloss  to  calico, 
also  much  in  confectionery. 

Astraffalus  arenarius,  Linn^. 

Europe  and  Western  Asia.  A  perennial  fodder-herb  for  any 
sandy  desert  country. 

AatrairaluB  braohycalyz,  Fischer. 

Kurdistan.    A  low  shrub,  affording  gum -tragacanth  [Flueckiger]  • 

Aatvaralua  Geplialonlciia,  Fischer.     (A,  arUtaim,  Sibthorp.) 

Cephalonia.  A  small  shrub,  yielding  a  good  tragacanth  ;  and  so 
probably  also  does  the  true  A.  aristatus  of  TH^ritier. 

Astragralus  Cicer,  Linn^. 

Middle  and  Southern  Europe  and  Middle  Asia.  A  nutritious 
perennial  herb,  much  sought  by  grazing  animals.  It  requires, 
according  to  Langethal,  deep  friable  grounds  and,  like  mosc  legu- 
minous herbs,  calcareous  ingredients  in  the  soil. 

AstragraluB  Creticus,  Lamarck. 

Candia  and  Greece.  A  small  bush,  exuding  the  ordinary  vei*- 
micular  tragacanth ;  the  pale  is  preferable  to  the  brown  sort. 

AatragraluB  rlycyphyllos,  Linn^. 

Europe  and  Northern  Asia.  Succeeds  on  light  soil,  also  in  forest- 
regions.  It  has  been  recommended  as  a  perennial,  substantial 
fodder-plant,  which  on  cow-pastures  particularly  increases  the  yield 
of  milk.  Hardy  as  far  as  61®  24'  north  lat.  in  Norway  [Schue- 
beler]. 

Astrascalus  rammifer.  La  BiUardiere. 

Syria  and  Persia.  This  shrub  also  yields  a  good  kind  of  tniga  - 
canth. 

AstragralUB  bypogrlOttls,  Linne.     (A.  Danicua,  Betzius.) 

Colder  regions  of  Europe,  Asia  and  North -America.  This  peren- 
nial plant  is  regarded  as  a  good  fodder-herb  on  calcareous  and 
gravelly  soil,  and  would  likely  be  of  importance  in  any  alpine 
region.  Of  the  enormous  number  of  supposed  species  of  this  genus 
(according  to  Bossier,  not  less  than  750  merely  in  Asia  Minor  and 
the  adjoining  countries)  many  must  be  of  value  for  pasture,  like 
some  of  the  closely-allied  Australian  Swainsonas,  though  they  also 
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may  include  deleterions  species  ;  thns  A.  Homii  and  A.  lentiginosus 
(Gray)  of  California,  and  A.  moUissimus  (Nuttall)  of  Texas,  ai'e 
known  as  loco- weeds,  and  are  poisonous  to  cattle  and  horses,  just  as 
Swainsona  lessertifolia  (CandoUe)  and  S.  Greyana  (Lindley)  have 
shown  themselves  highly  injurious  to  pasture  animals  in  Australia; 
the  active  principle  of  these  plants  may  however  become  of  import- 
ance in  medicine. 

AfttraffalttS  Hyroanus,  Pallas. 

From  the  Caspian  Sea  to  Afghanistan,  in  sandland.  This  shrub 
is  locally  valuable  for  the  sustenance  of  pasture-aniotals  [Dr.  J. 
Aitchison]. 

JLstraffalus  miorocepl&alaB,  Willdenow. 

From  Turkey  to  Russian  Armenia.  Gum-tragacanth  is  collected 
largely  also  from  this  species  [Fams worth]  and  from  the  nearly 
allied  A.  pycnocladus  (Boissier  and  Haussknecht). 

AfttrafiralUB  Parnassl,  fioissier.     (A,  Cylleneus,  Heldreich,) 

Greece.  This  small  shrub  furnishes  there  almost  exclusively  the 
commercial  tragacanth.  It  ascends  to  elevations  of  7,000  feet, 
becoming  therefore  alpine. 

jAjrtraffalus  strobiliferus,  Royle. 

Asiatic  Turkey.  A  brown  tragacanth  is  collected  from  this 
species. 

Aatraraliui  stromatodes^  Bonge. 

Syria.  At  elevations  of  approximately  5,000  feet.  Exudes 
Aintab-tragacanth,  which  is  also  obtained  from  A.  Kurdicus 
(Bpissier). 

Aatragralus  ▼enosus,  Hochstetter. 

From  Abyssinia  to  Central  Africa.  This  perennial  herb  is  sub- 
jected to  regular  cultivation  for  fodder,  known  as  **  Hanukt- 
Kochata  "  [D.  Oliver.] 

Aatraralus  ▼eras,  Olivier. 

Asiatic  Turkey  and  Persia.  This  shrub  furnishes  the  Takalor- 
or  Smyma-tragacanth,  or  it  is  derived  from  an  allied  species.  From 
an  Astragalus  of  S.W.  Asia  is  obtained  the  Sarcocol la-gum  [Dr. 
Dymock.] 

JLatrebla  peotinata,  F.  v.  Mueller.*    Danth&niapectinata,  Lindley. 

New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern  and  Central  Australia, 
m  arid  regions,  always  inland.  A  perennial  desert-grass,  resisting 
drought ;  sought  with  avidity  by  sheep,  and  very  fattening  to  them 
and  other  pasture-animals.     Seeding  freely. 
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Astrebla  tritlOOldes,  F.  t.  Mueller.*     {Danthonia  tritieoidss,  Lindley.) 

The  ^^  Mitchell-grass/*  Of  nearly  the  same  natnral  distribution 
as  the  preceding,  and  equalling  that  species  in  value.  Both  so 
important  as  to  deserve  artificial  rearing  even  in  their  native 
country. 

Atalantla  irlauoa,  J.  Hooker. 

New  South  Wales  and  Queensland.  This  Desert-lemon  is  men- 
tioned here,  to  draw  attention  to  the  likelihood  of  its  improving  in 
culture,  and  to  its  fitness  for  being  grown  in  arid  climes. 

Atrlplev  Gapenae,  Moqoin. 

South- Africa.  Therfe  a  valuable  salt-bush  of  pastures  [Prof. 
McOwan]. 

A  triplex  cinereum,  Poiret. 

From   Eastern  to  Western  Australia,  along  the  extra-tropical 
^  coast.     A  rather  tall   and  bulky  salt-bush,  which  supplies  good 

fodder  for  cattle,  according  to  Mr.  F.  Turner. 

Atrlplex  crjBtallinum,  J.  Hooker. 

South-Eastern  Australia  and  Tasmania,  on  the  brink  of  the  ocean 
and  exposed  to  its  spray.  This  herb  vegetates  solely  in  salty 
coast-sands,  which  it  helps  to  bind,  like  Cakile.  In  a  special 
volume,  now  under  preparation,  all  the  Australian  SalsolaceaB  will 
be  lithographically  illustrated,  with  a  view  that  the  selected  kinds 
may  be  easily  recognised  for  further  pastoral  distribution. 

Atrlplex  hallmoldes,  Lindley.* 

Gregarious  over  the  greater  part  of  the  saline  desert-interior  of 
Australia,  reaching  the  South-  and  West-coasts.  One  of  the  best 
dwarf  species  for  salt-bush  pastures.  All  such  plants  are  readily 
raised  from  seeds.  Should  even  in  its  native  places  with  other 
valuable  species  be  redisserainated  methodically. 

Atrlplex  hortense,  Dodoens. 

Northern  and  Middle  Asia.  The  "  Arroche."  An  annual  spin- 
nage  plant.  Hardy  in  Norway  to  lat.  70°  [Schuebeler].  Seeds 
mature  well,  and  will  keep  fully  six  years  [Vilmorin]. 

Atrlplex  leptocarpum,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

'  East-A  ustralia.     This   is   another  of  the  perennial  salt-bushes 

1  which  render  many  of  our  dry  and  steiile  tracts  valuable  for  sheep 

I  pastures.     It  will  bear  a  great  amount  of  drought,  and  if  not  too 

closely  fed  down,  produce  seeds  in  abundance. 
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▲triplex  Kuellerl,  Bentham. 

Interior  of  Australia,  reaching  the  South-  and  West-coasts. 
Cattle  and  especially  sheep  are  so  fond  of  it,  that  they  often  browse 
it  to  the  root.  This  species  approaches  in  its  characteristics  closely 
to  A.  roseom  (Linn6)  from  Earope,  North- Africa  and  Western 
Asia ;  which  thus  perhaps  may  be  of  greater  rural  significance  also^ 
than  hitherto  supposed. 

Atrlplex  nnmmiilarluin,  Lindley.* 

From  Queensland  through  the  desert-tracts  to  Victoria  and 
South-Australia.  One  of  the  tallest,  most  fattening  and  wholesome 
of  Australian  pastoral  salt-bushes,  but  not  so  much  relished  by 
grazing  animals  as  some  of  the  smaller  species.  Sheep  and  cattle, 
pastured  on  salt-bush  country,  are  said  to  remain  not  only  free  from 
fluke,  but  to  recover  from  this  Distoma-disease  and  other  allied 
ailments. 

Atrlplex  semlbacoatuin,  B.  Brown. 

Extra-tropic  Australia.  A  perennial  herb,  very  much  liked  by 
sheep  [R.  H.  Andrews],  thus,  considered  among  the  best  of  saline 
herbage  of  the  salt-bush  country.  Mr.  Will.  Farrer  pronounces 
this  herb  as  wonderful  for  its  productiveness  and  its  drought-resisting^ 
power. 

Atrlplex  sponfflOBain,  F.  v.  Mueller.* 

Through  a  great  part  of  Central  Australia,  extending  to  the 
Sonth-  and  West-coast.  Available,  like  the  preceding  and  several 
other  species,  for  salt-bush  culture  of  particular  nutritiveness. 
Unqnestionably  some  of  the  shrubby  extra- Australian  species,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  Siberian  and  Califomian  steppes,  could  also 
be  transferred  advantageously  to  subsaline  country  elsewhere,  to 
increase  its  value,  particularly  for  sheep-pasture. 

Atrlplex  •tlpltatnin,  Bentham. 

Interior  of  South-Eastem  Australia.  Considered  a  good  kind 
among  dwarf  salt-bushes  for  pastoral  purposes  [Duncan  Love], 
A.  velutinellum  (F.  v.  M.),  of  South  Australia  and  New  South  Wales, 
is  another  valuable  species,  according  to  Mr.  F.  Turner.  Mr.  W.  A. 
Dixon  found  92  per  cent,  of  digestible  substances  in  the  allied  A, 
angulatum. 

Atriplex  ▼ealoarltun,  Heward.* 

In  the  interior  of  South-Eastem  and  in  Central  Australia.  One  of 
the  most  fattening  and  most  relished  of  all  the  dwarf  pastoral  salt- 
bushes  of  Australia,  holding  out  in  the  utmost  extremes  of  drought, 
and  not  scorched  even  by  sirocco-like  blasts.  Its  vast  abundance 
over  extensive  salt-bush  plains  of  the  Australian  interior,  to  the 
exclusion  of  almost  every  other  bush  except  A.  halimoides,  indicates 
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the  facility  with  which  this  species  disseminates  itself.  Splendid 
wool  is  produced  in  regions  where  A.  vesicariom  and  A.  halimoides 
almost  monopolize  the  ground  for  enormous  stretches.  With  other 
woody  species  easily  multiplied  from  cuttings  also ;  but,  as  re- 
marked by  Naudin,  producing  thousands  of  fruits  in  less  than  three 
months  after  sowing,  and,  as  stated  by  Millardet,  has  become  the 
marvel  of  the  Delta  of  the  Rhone. 

Atropa  Belladonna,  Licne. 

The  "  Deadly  Nightshade."  Southern  and  Middle  Europe  and 
Western  Asia.  A  most  important  perennial  medicinal  herb.  The 
highly  powerful  atropin  is  derived  from  it,  besides  another  alka- 
loid, the  belladonnin.  The  action  of  belladonna  is  mydriatic,  thus 
of  great  moment  in  opthalmic  surgery.  The  effect  in  other  respects 
is  very  complicate  and  heroic.  Speaking  briefly,  it  is  a  narcotic  of 
first  rank ;  amongst  its  uses  are  those  against  asthma,  various  spasms, 
epilepsy  ;  but  the  whole  range  of  its  efficacy  cannot  be  discussed  in 
pages  like  these.     It  is  an  antidote  to  various  vegetable  poisons. 

Audlbertia  polyataebja^  Bentham. 

California.  A  shrub,  attaining  a  height  of  10  feet ;  keeps  the 
bees  buzzing  with  activity  about  its  flowers  for  honey  during  the 
whole  spring  [A.  J.  Cook].  The  same  can  be  said  of  A.  Palmeri 
(Gray)  and  some  other  species. 


elatlor,  Linn^.*     (ArrhenaUurum  elatius,  Beanvois.) 

The  tall  Meadow- Oatgrass.  Europe,  Middle  Asia^  North -Africa. 
Indigenous  in  Norway  to  lat.  68®  11  [Schuebeler].  This  grass 
should  not  be  passed  altogether  on  this  occasion,  although  it 
becomes  easily  irrepressible  on  account  of  its  wide-creeping  roots. 
It  should  be  chosen  for  dry  and  barren  tracts  of  country,  having 
proved  thi'ough  its  deeply  penetrating  roots  to  resist  occasional 
droughts  better  than  rye-grass.  Hon.  J.  L.  Dow  regaixis  it  as  one 
of  the  very  best  of  grasses  for  sandy  soil.  Yields  more  green  feed 
in  the  Southern  States  of  North- America  during  winter  than  most 
other  grasses  [Loring].  The  bulk  yielded  by  it  is  great ;  it  sub- 
mits well  to  depasturing,  and  gives  two  or  three  crops  of  hay 
annually  —  thus,  a  total  up  to  80  cwt.  [Stebler].  It  is,  however, 
not  so  much  relished  by  animals  as  many  other  grasses,  and  should 
never  be  sown  by  itself. 

Avena  fatua,  Linn^ 

Wild  Oats.  Europe,  Northern  Africa,  Northern  and  Middle  4sia, 
eastward  as  far  as  Japan.  The  experiments  of  Professor  Buckman 
seem  to  indicate,  that  our  ordinary  cultivated  Oat  (Avena  sativa, 
L.)  is  descended  from  this  plant.  Cultivated  in  California  for 
fodder,  but  requiring  early  cutting,  as  it  matures  and  sheds  its 
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seeds  in  July.  For  this  reason  it  is  also  hard  to  exterminate  it  in 
grain-fields,  where  it  sometimes  proves  quite  troublesome,  unless 
by  change  of  crops. 


flaveBOeilBy  Linne.  (Trisetum  Jlavescens,  Beauvoifi.) 
Yellowish  Oat-grass.  Europe,  Northern  Africa,  Middle  and 
Northern  Asia,  eastward  as  far  as  Japan.  One  of  the  best  of 
perennial  meadow-grasses,  living  on  dry  soil ;  fitted  also  for  alpine 
regions.  Lawson  observes  that  it  yields  a  considerable  bulk  of  fine 
foliage,  and  that  it  is  eagerly  sought  by  sheep,  but  that  it  thrives 
best  intermixed  with  other  grasses.  It  likes  particularly  limestone 
soil,  where  it  forms  a  most  valuable  undergrass,  but  is  not  adapted 
for  poor  sand,  nor  will  it  stand  well  the  traversing  of  grazing 
animals  [Langethal].  It  is  richer  in  potash  than  many  other 
grasses  [Stebler]. 

Avena  pratensls,  Linne. 

Meadow-Oatgrass.  Europe,  Noi*thern  Asia.  Indigenous  in 
Norway  to  lat.  66"  40  [Schuebeler].  It  thrives  well  on  dry  clayey 
soil,  is  well  adapted  also  for  alpine  mountains,  where  it  would 
readily  establish  itself,  even  on  heathy  moors.  It  produces  a 
sweet  fodder,  but  not  in  so  great  quantity  as  several  other  less 
nutritions  grasses.  It  is  perennial,  and  recommended  by  Langethal 
for  such  ground  as  contains  some  lime,  being  thus  as  valuable  as 
Festuca  ovina.  Eligible  also  for  meadows,  especially  under  a 
system  of  irrigation. 

Avana  pubesoens,  Linne. 

Downy  Oat-grass.  Europe,  Noi-thern  and  Middle  Asia.  A  sweet 
perennial  grass,  requiring  dry  but  good  soil  containing  lime  ;  it  is 
nutritious  and  prolific,  and  one  of  the  earliest  kinds,  but  not  well 
resisting  traffic.  Several  good  Oat-grasses  are  peculiar  to  North- 
America  and  other  parts  of  the  globe.  The  relative  value  for 
fodder  is  in  many  cases  not  exactly  known,  nor  does  the  limit 
assigned  to  this  A^olume  allow  of  their  being  enumerated  specially. 

Avena  satlTa,  Linne.* 

The  Common  Oats.  In  Middle  Europe  cultivated  before  the 
Christian  era  and  in  Switzerland  already  at  the  Bronze-age.  A. 
de  Condolle  regards  it  as  probably  indigenous  to  Eastern  temperate 
Europe,  particularly  the  Austrian  Empire,  thence  perhaps  extend- 
ing to  Siberia.  Prof.  Haussknecht,  on  linguistic  researches,  favors 
the  idea,  that  the  A.  sativa  was  gi^adually  derived  from  A.  fatua 
(Linn^),  the  Wild  Oats  of  Europe  and  Northern  Asia.  Annual. 
Important  for  fodder,  green  or  as  grain — ^for  the  latter  indispens- 
able. Fit  for  even  poor  or  moory  or  recently  drained  land,  though 
not  so  well  adapted  for  sandy  soil  as  rye,  nor  well  available  for 
calcareous  g^nnd  ;  resists  wet  better  than  other  cereals ;  best 
chosen  as  first  crop  for  inferior  land,  when  newly  broken 
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middling  grassy  soil  is  particularly  suited  for  Oats  ;  in  rich  ground 
more  prolific  for  green  fodder.  It  succeecLs  in  rotation  after  every 
crop,  though  variously  as  regards  yield,  and  best  after  clover.  In 
volcanic  soil  of  the  Victoria-colony  as  much  aa  75  bushels  of  Oats 
have  been  obtained  from  an  acre  in  one  harvest,  and  in  most 
favorable  places  in  New  Zealand  exceptionally  even  double  that 
quantity.  In  culture  it  extends  not  quite  so  far  towards  polar  and 
alpine  regions  as  barley,  on  account  of  the  longer  time  required 
for  its  maturing ;  yet  it  will  ripen  still  at  latitude  69"  28'  in  Nor- 
way [Schuebeler].  In  tropical  countries  it  can  be  grown  for  hay 
during  the  cool  season,  varieties  with  seeds,  separating  spon- 
taneously from  the  bracts  (chaff)  are :  A.  nuda,  L.  and  A. 
Chinensis,  Metzger,  the  Tatarian  and  Chinese  Oats,  which  are  the 
sorts  preferred  for  porridge  and  cakes.  Other  varieties  or  closely 
allied  species  are :  A.  orientalis,  Schreber,  which  is  very  rich  in 
CTain,  and  on  account  of  the  rigidity  of  its  stem  especiidly  fitted 
for  exposed  mountain-localities  ;  A.  brevis.  Both,  the  short-grainedV 
Oats,  which  is  particularly  suitable  for  stable-fodder ;  A.  strigosa, ' 
Schreber,  which  is  a  real  native  of  Middle  Europe,  and  deserves 
^reference  for  sandy  soil.  Russian  quas-beer  is  made  of  Oats 
Langethal,  Brockhaus] .  The  import  of  Oats  into  Victoria  during 
887  was  393,378  centals,  valued  at  £141,764.  The  average  Oats- 
crop  of  the  United  States  in  latter  years  has  been  549,000,000 
bushels. 

ATerrhoa  Garambola,  Linn^. 

Probably  to  be  reg^arded  as  a  native  of  insular  India,  as  there  is 
a  Sanskrit-name  for  this  plant.  A  small  tree.  Not  hurt  by  slight 
frost,  except  when  very  young.  Sir  Jos.  Hooker  noticed  this  small 
tree  on  the  Upper  Indus  as  far  as  Lahore.  The  fruit  occurs  in  a 
sweet  and  acid  variety ;  the  former  is  available  for  the  table  raw, 
the  other  for  preserves.  That  of  A.  Bilimbi  (Linn6)  is  of  similai* 
use,  especially  for  tarts.  Both  ripen  in  East- Australia  as  far  soutli 
as  Moreton-Bay  [Fred.  Turner]. 

Avicennla  offlclnalls,  Llnne. 

From  the  coasts  of  South- Asia  to  those  of  South- Africa,  all 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  It  is  proposed  by  Dr.  Herm.  Behr, 
to  plant  this  tree  for  consolidating  muddy  tidal  shores.  The  copious 
nectar  from  the  flowers  eagerly  sought  by  bees. 

Azima  tetracantha,  Lamarck. 

From  South-India  to  South-Africa.  A  hedge-bush,  growing 
freely  in  every  kind  of  soil. 

JiaccharlB  pllularls,  De  Candolle. 

California  and  Oregon.  This  evergreen  bush  can  be  grown  for 
hedges,  used  also  for  garlands,  wrappers  or  flower-bouquets  and 
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other  decorative  purposes,  aa  cnt  branches  do  not  wither  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  It  attains  a  height  of  15  feet  [Professor  Bolander], 
and  could  readily  be  naturalized  along  sandy  sea-shores. 

BaoU&ousia  cltrlodora,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

Southern  Queensland.  Though  only  a  small  tree,  it  is  well  worth 
cultivating  for  the  fragrance  of  its  lemon-scented  foliage,  from 
which  also  a  culinary  and  cosmetic  oil  can  be  cheaply  distilled. 
Mr.  T.  Christy  compares  the  oil  to  that  from  Lippia  citriodora,  and 
recommends  Mons.  Broquet's  appai^atus  for  this  and  similar  distill- 
ations. 

BiMItrls  OaslpflDBf  Humboldt.     (GuUielma  apecioaa,  Martius.) 

The  "  Peach- Palm  "  of  the  Amazon-River,  ascending  to  the  warm 
temperate  regions  of  the  Andes.  Stems  clustered,  attaining  a  height 
of  40  feet.  The  fruit  grows  in  large  bunches ;  Dr.  Spruce  describes 
it  as  possessing  a  thick,  firm  and  mealy  pericarp,  and  when  cooked 
to  have  a  flavor  between  that  of  the  potato  and  chestnut,  but  superior 
to  either. 

Baeularia  Arfkklana,  Beccari. 

In  Araucaria-forests  of  New  Guinea  up  to  6,000  feet.  A  reed- 
like palm,  evidently  desirable  for  decorative  purposes. 

Baeularia  monoataehya,  F.  v.  Mueller.    (Areea  monoitaehya,  MartiuB.) 

Eastern  Australia,  extending  to  extra-tropical  latitudes.  One  of 
the  best  among  small  Palms  for  table-decoration.  The  stems  sought 
for  walking-sticks. 

BalOiTlita  Inolda,  Endlicher.     (CodicBum  lucidum,  J.  Mueller.) 

East- Australia.  A  middle-sized  tree.  The  sap  from  the  wounded 
trunk  forms,  without  any  admixture,  a  beautiful  red  indelible  pig- 
ment.    The  wood  is  adapted  for  turnery. 

Balaamodendron  Knkul,  Hooker. 

Scinde  and  Beluchistan.     Yields  the  Bdellium-resin. 

Balsamodendroil  Biyrrha,  Nees.     (Commiphora  Myrrha,  Engler.) 

Deserts  of  Arabia.  This  tree  yields  the  commercial  *'  Myrrh," 
but  perhaps  some  other  species  may  produce  the  same  substance. 

Balaamodendron   Opobalaamum,  Eunth.    (B.   OUeadense,  Euntb. 
Commiphora  OpohaUamumy  Engler.) 

Deserts  of  Arabia,  Abyssinia  and  Nubia.  A  small  tree.  This 
species  furnishes  Mekka-  or  Gilead -Balsam.  B.  Capense  (Sender) 
is  a  closel J  allied  congener  from  Extra-ti-opical  South- Africa.  Some 
other  Balsam-shrubs  deserve  introduction  into  warm  dry  regions. 
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Bambusa  Arnbenloa,  F.  ▼.  Mueller. 

North -Western  Australia.  Many  bamboos,  not  producing  flowers 
except  at  long  intervals  under  ordinary  circumstances,  could  prob- 
ably be  forced  by  strong  manuring  into  flowering  and  seeding. 

Bambusa  arundinaoea,  Bozbnrgfa.* 

The  •'  Thorny  Bamboo  "  of  India.  It  likes  rich,  moist  soil,  and 
delights  on  river-banks  ;  it  is  of  less  height  than  Bambusa  vulgaris, 
also  sends  up  from  the  root  numerous  stems,  but  with  bending 
branches,  thorny  at  the  joints.  Used  in  continental  India  for 
hedges.  According  to  Kurz  it  will  thrive  in  a  climate  too  dry  for  B. 
Talda  and  B.  vulgaris.  The  seeds  of  this  and  some  other  Bamboos 
are  useful  as  food  for  fowls.  Whenever  seeds  of  any  Bamboos  can 
be  obtained  fresh  and  disseminated  soon,  large  masses  of  these  plants 
could  easily  be  raised  in  suitable  forest-ground  of  other  countries  ; 
Bamboo-seeds  moreover,  like  Palm-seeds,  ought  to  become  a  very 
remnnerative  ai-ticle  of  commercial  export  for  horticultural  pur- 
poses under  practical  and  experienced  hands.  All  Bamboos  inter- 
cept and  decompose  sewage. 

Bambusa  aspera,  Poiret. 

Indian  Archipelagus.  Attains  a  height  of  120  feet.  Stems  very 
strong  and  thick.  This  species  ascends  to  cool  elevations  of  4,0(X> 
feet. 

Bambusa  Baloooa,  Roxburgh.* 

From  the  Plains  of  Bengal  to  Assam.  Proved  hardy  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Height  reaching  70  feet.  With  B.  Tulda  the 
principal  Bamboo  used  by  the  natives  for  constructing  large  huts 
or  sheds,  but,  as  Roxburgh  has  pointed  out,  in  order  to  render  the 
material  durable,  it  needs  long  previous  immersion  in  water.  Mr. 
Roatledge  recommends  young  shoots  of  Bamboos  as  paper-material. 
The  seeds  of  Bambusa  Tulda  have  been  found  by  me  to  retain  their 
vitality  for  some  time  and  to  germinate  readily.  Opportunities 
should  never  be  missed  of  sending  abroad  fresh  seeds  of  any  Bam- 
boos, whenevei"  and  wherever  such  may  ripen. 

Bambusa  Blumeana,  Schultes. 

Insular  India.  This  Bamboo,  with  its  spiny  buds  and  pendent 
branchlets,  is  according  to  Kurz  one  of  the  best  for  cattle-proof 
live-hedges  among  the  Asiatic  species.  In  continental  India  B. 
nana  and  B.  arundinacea  are  much  used  for  the  same  purpose. 
Periodic  trimming  is  required. 

Bambusa  flexuosa,  Munro. 

China.  Only  12  feet  high,  but  very  hardy,  having  resisted  in 
Southern  France  a  temperature  of  8**  F.  [Geoffrey  St.  flilaire]. 
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Bambusa  Senaensis,  Franchet  and  Savatier. 

Japan.  A  tall  and  hardy  species,  distinguished  from  all  other 
Japanese  Bambusacefle  by  its  large  leaves.  Young  Bamboo-shoots 
(probably  of  several  species)  constitute  part  of  the  nourishment  of 
all  classes  in  Japan  [Dupont]. 

Sambusa  spinoBa,  Roxburgh.* 

Bengal.  A  Bamboo,  attaining  100  feet  in  height.  The  central 
cavity  of  the  canes  is  of  less  diameter  than  in  most  other  species ; 
thus  the  strength  for  many  technic  purposes  is  increased. 

Bambusa  TiilirarlB,  Wendland.* 

The  large  unarmed  Bamboo  of  Insular  India.  Height  to  70 
feet ;  the  stems  may  attain  a  length  even  of  40  feet  in  one  season, 
though  the  growth  is  slower  in  cooler  (rlimes.  It  has  proved  to 
be  capable  of  resisting  occasional  night-frosts.  It  is  the  best  for 
building  bamboo-houses.  Immersion  in  water  for  some  time  renders 
the  can§  still  firmer.  To  the  series  of  large  thomless  bamboos 
belong  also  Bambusa  Tulda  and  Bambusa  Balcooa  of  India,  and 
Bambusa  Thouarsii  from  Madagascar  and  Bourbon.  These  Bam- 
boos are  much  used  for  various  kinds  of  furniture,  mats,  implements 
and  other  articles.  Besides  these,  Kurz  enumerates  as  among  the 
best  Asiatic  Bamboos  for  building  purposes :  Gigantochloa  aspera, 
G.  maxima,  G.  attar ;  while  Teysmann  notes  G.  apus  for  the  same 
purpose.  Kurz  recommends  further,  Bambusa  arundinacea,  B. 
Balcooa,  B.  Brandisii,  B.  polymorpha,  Dendrocalamus  Hamiltoni 
and  Schizostachyum  Blumei.  In  the  Moluccas,  according  to  Costa, 
Gigantochloa  maxima  or  an  allied  species  produces  stems  thick 
enough  to  serve  when  slit  into  halves  for  canoes.  Bamboos  are 
utilized  for  masts  and  spars  of  small  vessels.  Bambusa  Balcooa 
was  found  by  Walwich  to  grow  12  feet  in  23  days.  Bambusa 
Tulda,  according  to  Roxburgh,  has  grown  at  first  at  the  rate  of 
from  20  to  70  feet  in  a  month.  Fortune  noticed  the  growth  of 
several  Chinese  Bamboos  to  be  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet  a  day. 
There  are  many  other  kinds  of  Bamboo  eligible  among  the  species 
from  China,  Japan,  India,  tropical  America  and  perhaps  tropical 
Africa.  Two  occur  in  Amhem's  Land,  and  two  at  least  in  North- 
Queensland.  New  Guinea  is  sure  to  furnish  also  additional  kinds 
of  technical  importance  or  eminent  horticultural  value.  Indeed 
one  species  forms  a  belt  just  below  the  sub-alpine  zone  [Sir  W. 
McGregor].  If  the  summit  of  a  young  Bamboo  within  the  last 
sheath  is  slit,  a  simply  forked  growth  may  be  obtained  for  orna- 
mental purposes. 

BaptiBla  tinotorla,  R.  Brown. 

The  "  Wild  Indigo  "  of  Canada  and  the  Eastern  United  States. 
A  perennial  herb.  It  furnishes  a  fair  pigment,  when  treated  like 
the  best  Indigoferas ;  also  used  as  an  antiseptic  in  medicine. 

1. 
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larbarea  vuliraris,  R.  Brown. 

In  the  ccx>ler  regions  of  all  parts  of  the  globe,  asoending  to  alpine 
Bones.  Hardy  to  lat.  64"  5^  in  Norway  [Schuebeler],  This  herb 
furnishes  a  wholesome  salad.  As  with  other  raw  vegetables,  par- 
ticularly watercress  (Nasturtium  aquaticum,  Trag.),  circumspect 
care  is  necessary,  to  free  such  salads  from  possibly  adherent  Echino- 
coccus-ova  or  other  germs  of  entozoa,  particularly  in  localities  where 
hydatids  prevail.  But  the  Nasturtium-Watercress  should  culturally 
altogether  be  avoided,  as  it  may  by  quickly  spreading  choke  irriga- 
tion-channels, rivulets  and  low  canals  to  such  an  extent,  as  to 
involve  large  annual  expenditure  for  clearing.  Barbarea  is  an 
excellent  honey-plant  [Muenter],  particularly  for  cold  regions. 
Several  allied  species  exist. 

Barouaa  serratifolia,  Willdenow. 

8outh- Africa.  This  bhmb  supplies  the  medicinal  Bucco-leaves. 
B.  crenulata,  Hooker  (Diosma  crenulata,  L.)  is  only  a  variety  of 
this  species.  Active  principles  :  a  peculiar  volatile  oil,  a  peculiar 
resin  and  a  crystalline  substance  called  diosmin.  Ejnpleurum 
serrulatum  (Solander),  a  small  South-African  shrub,  yields  also 
Bucco-leaves  as  noted  by  Prof.  Bichler. 

Basella  luolda,  Linn^. 

India.  Perennial.  This  spinage-plant  has  somewhat  the  odor 
of  Ocimum  Basilicum ;  other  species  serve  also  for  culinary  pur- 
poses. 

Basella  rubra.  Linn^. 

From  Southern  Asia  to  Japan.  This  annual  or  biennial  herb 
serves  as  a  spinage  of  pleasant  coloration,  and  is  of  quick  growth, 
but  is  not  possessed  of  the  agreeable  flavor  of  real  spinage.  It 
yields  also  a  rich  purple  dye,  not  easily  fixed  however  [Johnson]. 


Wia  SOlaaao^af  Bentbam.     {WUhtringia  aolanaeea,  L'Heritier.) 

South-America.  This  perennial  herb  needs  more  trial-culture, 
on  account  of  its  large  edible  tubers. 

(atls  marltima,  Linn^. 

Central  America  and  northward  to  Florida,  also  the  Sandwich - 
Islands.  This  shrub  can  be  used  advantageously  to  fix  tidal 
sediments  for  the  reclamation  of  harbor-lands  and  of  otherwise 
valuable  shore-ground. 

(eesha  elepantlssiina,  Hasskarl. 

Java,  on  mountains  of  about  4,000  feet  elevation.  Very  tall  and 
exceedingly  slender ;  the  upper  branches  pendulous.  A  hardy 
species  of  Bamboo. 
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Bells  Jaoullfolla,  Salisbury.     (Cunninghamia  Sinensis,  £.  Brown.) 

Southern  China.  A  tree,  attaining  40  feet  in  height.  Though  too 
slow  for  timber-growth,  it  should  not  be  passed  in  this  work,  as  its 
Araucaria-like  habits  entitles  it  to  a  place  in  any  arboretum,  which 
is  not  subject  to  severe  frost ;  it  pi-oved  hardy  at  Arrsfn  [Rev.  D. 
Landsborough].  The  tree  furnishes  resin  ;  the  timber  serves  build- 
ing purposes  well. 

Benlnoasa  oerlfera,  Savi. 

India,  Philippines,  China,  Japan,  perhaps  also  North-Eastem 
Australia  and  Polynesia.  'This  annual  plant  produces  a  large 
edible  gourd,  which  in  an  unripe  state  forms  part  of  the  composition 
of  many  kinds  of  curry.  Can  also  be  used  like  pumpkins.  Mrs. 
Soutter  recommends  this  fruit  especially  for  jam.  Seeds  will  keep 
for  several  years. 

Berl^rla  Aalatloa,  Boxburgh 

Himalaya.  A  Berberry -shrub.  Hardy  in  Christiania  [Schue- 
beler].  One  of  the  best  among  numerous  species  with  edible 
berries.  Among  these  may  particularly  be  mentioned  B.  Lycium 
(Boyle)  and  B.  aristata  (De  CandoUe),  which  also  yield  valuable 
yellow  dye-wood  [Dr.  Rosenthal].  All  kinds  of  Berberry-shrubs 
must  be  kept  away  from  cereal  fields,  as  they  might  become  the 
seat  of  the  Aecidium-state  of  one  of  the  principal  rust-fungs,  Puc- 
cinia  graminis.  An  elaborate  article  on  Berberine  has  been 
furnished  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Perkin  in  the  Journal  of  the  Chemical 
Society,  December,  1890. 

Berber's  bnxlfolfa,  Lamarck. 

From  Magelhaen's  Straits  to  Chili.  This  bush,  according  to  Dr. 
Philippi,  is  the  best  among  the  South- American  species  for  berries, 
which  are  comparatively  large,  black,  hardly  acid,  but  slightly 
astringent.     In  Valdivia  and  Chiloe  they  are  frequently  consumed. 

Berberls  Barwlnll,  Hooker. 

Chiloe  and  South-Chili.  Considered  one  of  the  most  handsome  of 
shrubs  for  garden-hedges.  Hardy  in  England,  also  up  to  Chris- 
tiania. Several  other  evergreen  Berberry -shrubs  serve  the  same 
purpose. 

Berberla  Japonlca,  K.  Brown. 

Japan.  Bears  some  frost.  The  acidulous  berries  are  used  for 
jellies,  also  for  coloring  confectionery  [Dr.  K.  Mueller]. 

Berberla  Xepalenale,  SprengeL 

Himalayas,  at  elevations  between  4,000  and  8,000  feet.  Hardy 
to  lat.  59®  55'  in  Norway  [Schuebeler '.  The  fruit  of  this  evergreen 
species  is  edible.  The  European  B.  vulgaris  L.  is  excluded  here  as 
harboring  the  Aecidium-state  of  the  Puccinia-"Rust." 
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Bertholletla  cxeelsa,  Humboldt  and  Bonpland. 

Countries  on  the  Amazon- and  Orinoco-Rivers.  A  large  tree" 
Fruit  about  a  foot  in  diameter ;  the  seeds  known  as  Brazil  nuts.  It 
succeeds  still  just  outside  the  tropics  in  East- Australia,  as  does  also 
Adansonia  Gregorii,  but  the  growth  is  there  slow  [J.  Edgar]. 

Besohorneria  yueeoldes,  Hooker. 

Mexico,  at  rocky  elevations  from  8,000  to  10,000  feet  [Finck]. 
This  handsome  plant  will  bear  slight  frost.  The  stem  attains  a 
height  of  6  feet,  and  produces  flowers  annually  like  Yuccas.  The 
leaves  yield  a  remarkably  fine  and  sti'ong  fibre  [T.  Christy].  The 
two  other  known  species,  also  from  Mexico,  B.  tubiflora  (Kunth) 
and  B.  Parmentierii  (Jacobi),  are  probably  similarly  useful. 

Beta  TulirarlB,  Limie. 

The  "  Beet  and  Mangold- Wurzel."  Middle  and  Southern  Europe, 
Western  and  Middle  Asia,  Northern  Africa,  extending  naturally  to 
the  Canary-Islands.  Hardy  in  Norway  to  lat.  70®  4'  [Schuebeler]. 
This  well-known  perennial  or  biennial  herb  ought  to  engage  the 
general  and  extensive  attention  of  any  farming  population.  Can 
be  grown  for  mere  foliage  even  in  sandy  soil  near  the  Sea,  and  is 
often  chosen  for  the  first  crop  on  heath-lands  in  Northern  Germany. 
Produces  still  good  crops  in  sub-tropical  countries.  The  herbage 
is  most  valuable  as  a  palatable  and  nutritious  spinage ;  the  root  is 
of  importance  not  only  as  a  culinary  vegetable,  but,  as  is  well 
known,  also  for  containing  crystallisable  sugar.  The  sugar  of  the 
beet  is  indeed  now  almost  exclusively  consumed  in  Russia,  Ger- 
many, Austria,  France,  Sweden  and  Belgium  ;  and  these  countries 
not  only  produce  beet-sugar  for  home-consumption,  but  also  export 
it  largely  to  the  neighboring  States.  The  white  Sicilian  Beet  is 
mainly  used  for  salads,  spinage  and  soups.  The  thick-ribbed 
vaHety  serves  like  asparagus  or  sea-kale,  dressed  like  rhubarb. 
The  seeds  will  retain  the  power  of  germination  for  several  years ; 
they  mature  well  even  in  the  hot  desert-tracts  of  Central  Australia, 
where  beet  for  the  table  can  be  obtained  throughout  the  year  [Rev. 
H.  Kempe].  Mangold-crops  succeed  on  some  sorts  of  freshly 
reclaimed  soil.  Cereal-soil,  particularly  such  as  is  fit  for  barley, 
is  generally  adapted  also  for  the  culture  of  beet.  The  rearing  of  the 
root  and  the  manufacture  of  the  sugar  can  be  studied  from  mani- 
fold works ;  one  has  been  compiled  by  Mr.  N.  Levy,  of  Melbourne. 
A  deeply  stirred  drained  soil,  rich  in  lime,  brings  the  saccharine 
variety  of  beet  to  greatest  perfection.  The  Imperial  beet  yields 
from  12  to  20  per  cent,  sugar.  The  Castlenauderry,  the  Magdeburg, 
the  Siberian  White-rib  and  the  Vilmorin-Beet  are  other  varieties 
rich  in  sugar.  About  5  lbs.  of  seed  are  required  for  an  acre.  In 
rotation  of  crops  the  beet  takes  its  place  best  between  barley  and 
oats.  In  Middle  Europe  the  yield  averages  14  tons  of  sugar-beet 
to  the  acre,  and  as  many  hundredweight  of  raw  sugar.  The  mer- 
cantile value  of  the  root,  at  distilleries,  ranges  from  lOs.  to  20s.  per 
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ton.  In  climates,  not  subject  to  frost,  the  beet-harvest  can  be 
extended  over  a  far  greater  portion  of  the  year  than  in  Middle- 
Europe.  The  extraction  of  the  sap  is  effected  generally  by  hydraulic 
pressure ;  the  juice  is  purified  with  lime  and  animal  charcoal ;  excess 
of  lime  is  removed  by  carbonic  acid,  and  the  purified  and  decolorised 
juice  is  evaporated  in  vacuum-pans,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the 
extensive  conversion  of  the  crystallisable  sugar  into  treacle.  The 
production  of  beet-sugar  needs  less  labor  than  that  of  cane- 
sugar;  also  the  harvest  is  obtained  in  so  short  a  time  as  eight 
months.  The  beet  has  shown  itself  subject  neither  to  fungus- 
diseases  nor  to  extensive  attacks  of  insects.  It  is  mostly  grow^n  in 
extra-tropical  zones,  while  the  sugar-cane  is  confined  to  tropical 
and  sub-tropical  latitudes.  Beet-calture,  by  directly  or  indirectly 
restoring  the  refuse,  ameliorates  the  soil  to  such  an  extent,  that  in 
some  parts  of  Europe  land  so  utilized  has  risen  to  four-fold  its 
former  value.  The  beet  furthermore  affords  one  of  the  most  fatten- 
ing stable-fodders ;  and  thus  again  an  ample  supply  of  manure. 
In  the  beet-districts  of  Middle  Europe  about  one-sixth  of  the  arable 
land  is  devoted  to  beets,  yet  the  produce  of  cereals  has  not  been 
reduced,  while  the  rearing  of  fattened  cattle  has  increased.  Not- 
withstanding a  heavy  tax  on  the  beetsugar-factories  in  Europe,  the 
industry  has  proved  prosperous,  and  assumes  greater  and  greater 
dimensions.  In  1865  the  sugar  consumption  of  Europe  amounted 
to  1,583,825  tons,  one-third  of  which  had  been  locally  supplied  by 
the  beet,  from  over  one  thousand  factories.  Treacle  obtained  from 
beet  is  distilled  for  alcohol.  For  establishing  remunerative  factories 
on  a  large  and  paying  scale,  it  has  been  suggested,  that  farmers' 
companies  might  be  formed.  For  ascertaining  the  percentage  of 
sugar  in  the  beet,  saccharometers  are  used.  In  Germany  some 
scientific  periodicals  are  exclusively  devoted  to  the  fostering  of  this 
industry.  In  1875  the  total  production  of  beet-sugar  amounted  to 
1,318,000  tons  [Boucheraux].  In  1882  fully  38  per  cent,  of  the 
world's  supply  of  sugar  was  derived  from  the  beet.  The  beet-sugar 
crop  of  1886  in  all  Europe  was  estimated  at  2,500,000  tons.  During 
1886  the  import  of  unrefined  beet-sugar  into  Britain  was  333,590 
tons,  valued  at  £3,988,534,  irrespective  of  the  import  of  refined. 
The  present  production  of  beet-sugar  amounts  to  about  3  million 
tons  (1,650,000  tons  in  Germany  and  Austria)  more  than  the  total 
of  the  cane-sugar  now  produced. 

Jletula  aomninata,  Wallich. 

Himalaya,  between  3,000  and  10,000  feet.  Attains  a  height  of 
60  feet,  and  thrives  along  forest-streams.  The  wood  is  hai'd,  strong 
and  durable.  Another  Himalayan  Birch,  B.  utilis  (D.  Don),  grows 
on  arid  ground,  and  produces  good  timber  of  less  hardness. 

Setnla  alba,  Linn^. 

"White  Birch."  The  common  Birch  of  Europe  and  Extra- 
tropical  Asia  and  North-America.     With  some  Willows  ai^\>to«^\iL* 
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ing  nearer  to  the  North -Pole  than  any  other  woody  vegetation,  but 
ceding  in  milder  regions  before  the  Beach,  when  occurring  mixed. 
It  attains  a  height  of  80  feet,  and  a  stem-girth  of  16  feet,  and 
would,  when  cultivated,  thrive  best  in  moist  glens  of  ranges  or  in 
the  higher  regions  of  mountains,  and  it  would  form  at  the  alpine 
zone  also  excellent  shelter-plantations.  The  variety  B.  pubescens 
(Ehrhart)  attains  still  a  height  of  60  feet  in  lat.  70"  N.  in  Norway 
[Schuebeler].  Content  with  the  poorest  soil.  The  variety  B. 
populifolia  (Willd.)  extends  to  North-Eastern  America,  the  variety 
B.  occidentalis  (Hooker)  to  North- Western  America.  The  durable 
bark  serves  for  rough  roofing  and  watertight  baskets.  Wood  white, 
turning  red,  tough,  adapted  for  spools,  skates,  wooden  shoes,  shoe- 
pegs  and  many  other  minor  purposes,  also  for  some  parts  of  the 
work  of  organ-builders ;  affords  like  that  of  other  Beeches  charcoal 
for  gunpowder.  The  oil  of  the  bark  is  used  in  preparing  the 
Russian  leather.  The  leaves,  when  boiled  with  the  addition  of 
alum  and  potash,  produce  a  yellow  dye,  which  is  called  in  Grermany 
Schiittgelb. 

Betula  lenta,  Willdenow. 

The  "  Cherry -Birch  "  of  North-America.  A  tree  reaching  to  80 
feet  in  height,  and  2  feet  in  stem-diameter,  liking  moist  ground,  but 
also  content  with  dry  soil.  Comparatively  quick  in  growth. 
Northward,  hardy  to  Christiania  in  Norway  [Schuebeler].  Wood 
rose-colored  or  dark,  fine-grained,  excellent  for  furniture.  It  is  so 
heavy,  that  when  fresh  it  will  not  float  in  water.  It  is  used  for 
ships'  keels,  machinery,  furniture  and  other  purposes,  where 
strength,  hardness  and  durability  are  required.  ISark  of  a  some- 
what aromatic  odor.  Several  Birches  occur  in  Japan  ;  these  might 
well  be  tried  elsewhere. 

Betula  lutea,  Michauz. 

The  "  Yellow  or  Gray  Birch  "  of  North-Eastern  America.  Height 
sometimes  80  feet.  Adapted  for  moist  forest-land.  In  timber 
similar  to  B.  lenta.  The  wood  is  used  for  shoe-lasts  and  various 
other  purposes. 

Betula  nigra,  Linne. 

The  "  Red  Birch  "  or  "  River-Birch  "  of  North-America.  One  of 
the  tallest  of  Birches,  attaining  to  90  feet.  Occasionally  more  than 
3  feet  in  stem-diameter.  If  grown  on  the  banks  of  streams,  it  will 
bear  intense  heat.  The  wood  is  compact,  of  a  light  color,  easily 
worked,  excellent  for  turning,  also  in  use  by  cabinet-makers  and 
carriage -builders ;  well  adapted  to  sustain  shocks  and  friction 
[Robb].  It  is  also  used  for  shoe-lasts,  bowls  and  trays,  and  the 
saplings  and  branches  for  hoops.  The  bark  is  well  adapted  for 
'  rough  roofing.  Twigs  of  the  Red  Birch  furnish  one  of  the  best 
'    materials  for  rough  brooms.     Hardy  at  Christiania  [Schuebeler]. 
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Alton. 

The  "  Paper-Birch  "  of  North- America.  Gienerally  a  larger  tree 
than  B.  alba,  with  a  fine-g^rained  wood  and  a  tough  bark  ;  the  latter 
much  nsed  for  portable  canoes.  Likes  a  cold  situation.  Hardy  to 
lat.  63*  55'  in  Norway  [Schuebeler].  Wood  rather  heavy,  hard 
and  tongh,  but  adapted  only  for  indoor- work,  extensively  employed 
for  spools,  shoe-lasts,  pegs  and  various  turnery. 

Blza  Orellana,  Linn4. 

Tropical  America.  The  Amatto-plant.  This  shrub  or  small  tree 
can  be  grown  to  advantage  for  its  pigment  as  far  south  as  Moreton- 
Bay  and  probably  even  further  southward.  Succeeds  in  Jamaica 
up  to  3,000  feet  [W.  Fawcett].  Culture  most  easy.  Fruits  well 
in  Natal  [J.  M.  Wood]. 

Boehmerla  nlvea,  Gandichaud.* 

The  "  Ramee  or  Rhea.*'  Southern  Asia,  as  far  east  as  Japan 
This  bush  furnishes  the  strong  and  beautiful  fibre,  woven  into  a 
fabric,  which  inappropiately  is  called  grass-cloth.  The  plant  can 
be  raised  from  seeds,  which  should  be  sown  on  manured  or  other- 
wise  rich  and  friable  soil,  when  a  crop  is  obtained  in  the  third  year, 
or  it  can  be  multiplied  quickly  from  cuttings.  Rich  forest-soil 
seems  best  adapted  for  the  Ramee,  where  occasional  irrigation  can 
be  applied.  According  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Murray,  failures  of  crops  are 
unknown  in  California;  replanting  is  not  required.  Professor 
Hilgard  says,  that  it  is  one  of  the  few  plants,  which  will  prosper  on 
alkaline  land.  In  the  open  lands  at  Port  Phillip  it  suJBFers  from 
the  night-frosts,  although  not  to  such  an  extent  as  materially  to 
injure  the  plant,  which  sends  up  fresh  shoots,  fit  for  fibre,  during 
the  warm  season.  The  plant  has  been  cultivated  and  distributed 
by  the  writer  since  1854  in  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Melbourne,  being 
also  here  readily  propagated  from  cuttings,  the  seeds  rarely  ripening 
with  us.  Numerous  shoots  spring  after  cutting  from  the  same  root. 
Ordinarily  three  crops  can  be  obtained  a  year ;  but  under  irrigation, 
according  to  Professor  Hilgard,  the  plant  is  cut  four  times  annually 
in  California.  Colonel  Hannay  and  Dr.  Forbes  Watson  record,  that 
in  Assam  even  four  to  six  crops  are  cut  annually,  that  obtainable 
in  the  cool  season  providing  the  strongest  fibre  ;  the  latter  attains 
sometimes  the  length  of  6  feet.  The  produce  of  an  acre  has  been 
estimated  at  two  tons  of  fibre,  which  is  always  best  obtained  from 
the  young  shoots.  The  bark  is  softened  by  water  or  steam,  and 
then  the  bast  is  separable  into  its  tender  fibres ;  but  as  in  the  case 
of  many  other  fibre-plants,  both  the  so-called  wet  and  the  dry  pro- 
cess can  be  applied,  the  latter  mode  preferable,  particularly  in  a 
dry  clime.  Dr.  Collyer,  of  Saharumpore,  boils  the  whole  branches 
with  soap* water  [a  process  used  here  since  1866  for  separating  the 
Phormium-fibre  in  rope-making,  L.  Morton]  for  the  easy  separation 
of  the  fibre,  of  which  he  obtained  150  lbs.  from  a  ton  of  Ramee 
branches.     He  also  perfected  machinery  to  render  the  process  eofi^ 
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and  more  remunerative.  Fibre  further  prepared  by  Bonsor's 
process  can  be  spun  into  the  finest  yam.  Mr.  D.  E.  Martin, 
of  the  Agricultural  Department  of  Victoria,  draws  attention  to  the 
dry  method,  adopted  by  M.  Favier  in  Gerona,  further  to  the  several 
machines  lately  constructed  by  M.  Billion,  of  Marseilles,  by  M. 
Kaulek,  of  Paris,  by  M.  Scheifner,  of  the  same  place,  and  by  Don. 
D.  Priesto,  in  Barcelona.  M.  ViaFs  process  also  deserves  attention. 
Superior  machines  have  also  recently  been  invented  in  the  United 
States  ;  one  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Murray  seems  particularly  recommend- 
able  [See  Hilgard*s  Bulletin,  January,  1891].  By  Mr.  Ch.  Toppan's 
process  the  fibre  is  now  easily  ^reed  from  any  sticky,  corticating 
substances,  and  can  be  spun  and  carded  by  ordinary  cotton,  and 
wool -machinery.  The  fibre  is  strong  and  durable,  glossy,  to  some 
extent  with  the  appearance  of  silk.  It  was  known  in  Europe  to  be 
used  in  Japan  for  ropes  and  cordage  since  Kaempfer's  tune,  and 
is  said  to  be  three  times  as  strong  as  hemp  for  this  purpose ;  it  is 
not  easily  subject  to  decay  in  water.  But  this  fine  and  light  fibre 
is  also  well  adapted  for  a  variety  of  textile  fabrics,  enduring  wear 
to  an  extraordinary  extent,  and  not  particularly  subject  to  attacks 
by  insects.  Yam  is  already  made  of  it  by  the  ton  in  Baltimore  [T. 
-AJbee  Smith.]  The  ordinary  market- value  of  the  fibre  is  about  £4^ 
per  ton  ;  but  Dr.  Royle  mentions,  that  it  has  realised  at  times  £120. 
Lately  the  culture  of  the  Ramee  has  assumed  sufficient  magnitude 
to  bring  the  fibre  into  competition  with,  or  even  superiority  to  other 
leading  textile  material.  Also  the  leaves  are  useful,  as  they  serve 
as  food  for  silkworms  [W.  T.  Dyer].  Other  species  of  Boehmeria 
require  to  be  tested,  among  them  one,  which  was  discovered  in 
Lord  Howe's  Island,  namely,  B.  calophleba  (Moore  and  Muclk»i-). 

SoletuB  bovlnuB,  Linne. 

Europe.  Besides  this  species  Dr.  Goeppert  mentions  also  the 
following,  as  sold  for  food  in  the  mai'ket  of  Silesia :  B.  circinans, 
Pei*soon ;  B.  edulis,  Bulliard  ;  B.  luteus,  Linne ;  B.  sapidus,  Harzer ; 
B.  scaber,  Bulliard ;  B.  subtomentosus,  Linne ;  B.  variegatus, 
Swartz.  Dr.  Cooke  lauds  B.  aestivalis,  Fries,  for  food.  Dr.  L. 
Planchon's  list  of  edible  fungs  of  France  includes  from  this  generic 
group :  B.  aereus,  Bulliard ;  B.  gi-analatus,  Linne ;  B.  castaneus, 
Bulliard.  Among  the  Victorian  species  one,  allied  to  B.  edulis, 
attains  a  weight  of  3  lbs.,  and  the  pileus  then  is  of  12  inches  width. 
The  genus  is  dispersed  over  the  globe  in  numerous  species,  many 
doubtless  fair  esculents. 

Songrardla  Rauwolfi,  C.  A.  Meyer. 

From  Greece  through  Turkey  to  the  Caucasus.  A  perennial 
herb,  the  leaves  of  which  are  utilised  like  culinaiy  sorrel. 

SoraSBUB  JEStllioplcua,  Martins. 

Africa,  from  Zanzibai*  to  Egypt.  A  palm  of  gigantic  dimensions, 
its  stem  attaining  9  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,    or  7  feet  at  4 
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feet  above  the  gronnd ;  sometimes  even  stems  have  been  measured 
having  a  circumference  of  37  feet.  Leaves  occur  as  much  as  12  feet 
across  ;  thej  serve  for  the  mannf actnre  of  baskets,  mats,  ropes  and 
sieves.  The  edible  portion  of  the  fruit  is  yellow,  stringy,  of  a 
fruity  flavor.  The  sap,  obtained  from  incisions  in  the  stem  under 
the  leaves,  yields  a  kmd  of  palm- wine.  In  its  natural  home  the 
tree  always  denotes  water  [Colonel  Grant].  Sir  W.  Hooker  admits 
only  one  species,  and  regards  Africa  solely  as  its  home.  Hardier 
than  Cocos  nucifera. 

BoraBBOs  flabelllformiB,  Llnn^. 

The  "  Palmyra."  From  the  Persian  Gulf  to  India,  extending  to 
30®  north.  This  noble  palm  attains  a  height  of  100  feet.  The 
pulp  of  the  fruit  serves  as  food.  Enormous  masses  of  sugar  and 
toddy  are  produced  in  India  from  the  sap,  which  flows  from  incisions 
of  the  stalk  of  the  unexpanded  flowers.  This  palm,  wherever 
hardy,  should  be  reared  for  scenic  plantations.  It  does  well  to  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn  in  East- Australia  [Edgar].  Assumed  to  reach, 
like  the  Date-Palm,  an  age  of  more  than  200  years.  Many  other 
palms  are  notable  for  longevity ;  thus  Euterpe  oleracea  has  been 
calculated  to  attain  130  years ;  Cocos  oleracea,  650  years ;  Cocos 
nucifera,  330  years,  according  to  the  number  of  their  stem-rings 
[Langethal],  of  which  however  perhaps  more  than  one  are  formed 
in  a  year. 

Boronla  ine§raBti§rina,  Nees. 

In  Western  Australia,  on  margins  of  swamps.  This  remarkable 
bush  is  recoi»ded  here  as  an  emblem  of  mourning,  its  externally 
blackish  flowers  rendering  it  especially  eligible  for  graves.  Indus- 
trially it  interests  us  on  account  of  its  very  fragrant  blossoms,  for 
the  sake  of  which  this  bush  well  deserves  to  be  cultivated.  The 
perf ame  could  doubtless  be  extracted  and  isolated,  particularly  by 
absorbents  in  vacuum.  Individual  plants  of  this  Boronia  will 
endure  in  a  cultivated  state  for  vei^  many  years.  B.  heterophylla 
(F.  v.  M.)  from  King  George's  Sound  is  of  similar  but  not  quite  so 
strong  a  scent. 

BorraflTO  offioinaliB,  Linne. 

Southern  Europe,  Orient.  An  annual  herb,  rich  in  niti^ate  of 
potassium,  occasionally  used  for  medicinal  purposes  or  as  an  admix- 
ture to  salad.  Readily  disseminating  itself  ;  not  to  be  overlooked 
as  a  honey-plant. 

BoBwellia  papyrlfera,  Hochstetter. 

Morocco,  Nubia  and  Abyssinia,  forming  entii^e  forests  about 
Bertat  on  the  Atlas.  This  tree  exudes  a  kind  of  Olibanum-resin, 
and  represents  apparently  one  of  the  hardiest  species  of  this  or 
allied  genera. 
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Boswellla  serrata,  Roxburgh.    (B,  thwrifera,  Colebrooke.) 

India.  A  decidnotis  tree,  living  in  arid  forest-regions.  Yields 
an  aromatic  resin.  The  real  Olibannm  is  exuded  hj  B.  Carteri 
(Birdwood)  of  Arabia  and  tropical  Africa. 

Bonssiiiiraiiltia  baselloides,  Hmnboldt. 

Sontb- America.  This  hardy  climber  is  well  fitted  for  bowers ; 
the  miLcilaginons  tubers  are  edible.  It  is  not  uncommonly  grown 
as  a  climber  on  verandahs,  where  no  severe  frosts  occur.  Accord- 
ing to  Prof.  Hieronymus  the  leaves  serve  in  the  native  country  of 
the  plant  for  spinage. 

Boutelona  poljstaohya,  Bentham. 

New  Mexico,  Texas  and  Arizona.  One  of  the  Gramma-grasses 
of  the  prairies,  called  with  some  other  species  also  Muskit-grass ; 
gregarious;  famed  for  nutritive  value;  fit  for  arid  regions.  Dr. 
Vasey  recently  enumerated  fourteen  kinds  of  Bouteloua,  of  which 
B.  foenea,  B.  eriopoda  and  B.  oligostachya  (Torrey)  are  mentioned 
as  those  best  liked  by  the  herds ;  others  proved  excellent  in 
Argentina. 

Bonvardia  loii§riflora,  Humboldt. 

Mexico,  in  temperate  regions.  This  showy  perennial  shrub  is 
not  without  significance  as  a  scent-plant.  Cut  flowers  retain  their 
odour  unusually  long.  One  of  the  best  of  autumn-flowers.  Thrives 
well  at  Port  Phillip. 

Brabejum  Btellatifolinm,  Linn^. 

South-Africa.  The  nuts  of  this  usually  small  tree  are  edible, 
resembling  those  of  our  Macadamia  temifolia,  to  which  also  Brabe- 
jum is  closely  allied  in  foliage  and  flowers.  The  nuts  are  also 
similar  to  those  of  the  Chilian  Guevina  Avellana.  The  fruit  should 
be  roasted,  otherwise  it  is  deleterious.     Flowers  sweet-scented. 

Braohjroliitoii  aoerifolius,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

\/^  The  East-Austi^alian  Flame-tree.  An  evergreen  shade-tree, 
attaining  a  height  of  60  feet,  with  magnificent  trusses  of  crimson 
blossoms.  Like  some  congeners  eligible  for  shading  promenades, 
when  rapidity  of  growth  is  no  object.  The  mucilaginous  sap,  when 
exuded,  indurates  to  a  kind  of  Bassorin-Tragacanth,  which  Mr.  J. 
H.  Maiden  identifies  with  Pararabin  and  traces  to  other  congeners 
as  well  as  to  some  Sterculias. 

braohjroliitoii  populneus,  R.  Brown. 

From  Gippsland  to  Southern  Queensland.  A  splendid  avenue- 
tree.  Mr.  Rudder  records  stems  over  11  feet  in  circumference  at 
4  feet  from  the  ground.  Bast  very  tough  ;  hence  one  of  the  curri- 
yongs  of  the  Aborigines.     Leaves  eaten  by  pasture*animals. 
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Br»liea  dulois,  Martans. 

Mexico,  as  fa«r  as  its  northern  parts,  and  ascending  to  4,500  feet. 
A  Brahea-Palm  has  also  been  discovered  as  far  north  as  Arizona, 
32^  [Drude]. 


ednlis,  Herm.  Wendland.    (Eryih0a  eduU»,  S.  Watson). 

Lower  California.  Height  to  30  feet.  The  clusters  of  plnm- 
shaped  fruits  sometimes  weigh  40  lbs.,  and  are  eaten  by  domestic 
animals.  B.  armata  is  a  closely  allied  species  from  the  same 
region. 

BraSBica  alba,  Yisiani.     (SinapU  alha,  Linn4.) 

White  Mustard.  Eastern  Europe,  Northern  Africa,  Northern 
and  Middle  Asia.  An  annnal.  The  seeds  are  less  pungent  than 
those  of  the  Black  Mustard,  but  used  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
young  leaves  of  both  are  useful  as  a  culinary  and  also  antiscorbutic 
salad.  .  Can  be  employed  with  great  advantage  as  green  manure 
and  suppresses  weed  simultaneously  [W.  Emerson  Mclvor].  The 
cold-pressed  oil  of  mustard-seed  serves  for  table-use.  Dr.  M.  T. 
Masters  enumerates  Brassica  dichotoma,  B.  Pekinensis,  B.  ramosa 
and  B.  glauca  among  the  mustards,  which  undergo  cultivation  in 
various  parts  of  Asia,  either  for  the  fixed  oil  of  their  seeds  or  for 
their  herbage.  From  15  lbs.  to  20  lbs.  of  seed  of  the  White  Mustard 
are  required  for  an  acre.  In  the  climate  of  California  1,400  lbs.  of 
seed  have  been  gathered  from  an  acre.  Can  be  grown  in  shallow 
soil,  even  on  land  recently  reclaimed  from  swamps.  It  prefers 
argillaceous  ground.  The  return  is  obtained  in  a  few  months* 
The  stalks  and  foliage  after  the  seed-harvest  serve  as  sheep-fodder. 
In  Norway  the  plant  comes  still  to  perfection  as  far  north  as  lat. 
70®  [Schuebeler].  Matures  seeds  well  even  in  the  desert-tracts  of 
Central  Australia  [Rev.  H.  Kempe]. 

Braasioa  ChinenBiB,  Limie. 

China  and  Japan.  Serves  like  B.  oleracea  for  cabbage,  and  pro- 
duced in  cultivation  new  varieties,  particularly  for  use  very  late  in 
the  season.  The  seeds  in  Japan  extensively  pressed  for  oil.  B, 
Cretiea  (Lamarck)  is  a  woody  Mediterranean  species. 


Jaiieea«  J.  Hooker  and  Thomson.     (B.  WiddenowH,  Boisaier; 
Sinapis  juneea,  Linn^.) 

From  Middle  Africa  to  China.  According  to  Colonel  Drury  cul- 
^vated  all  over  India  for  Sarepta-Mustard  seed ;  also  extensively 
raised  in  China  for  pickle  [Consul  Bourne]  ;  also  a  good  salad- 
plant. 

BraSBlea  nlsra,  Koob.    (8inapi9  nigra,  Linn4.) 

The  "  Black  Mustard."  Europe,  Northern  Africa,  Middle  Asia, 
An  annual.  Succeeds  also  yet  in  sub-tropic  latitudes.  The  seeds 
crashed  and  passed  through  a  sieve  constitute  mustard  of  com- 
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merce.  For  medicinal  purposes  the  seeds  of  this  species  are  prefer- 
able for  sinapisin  and  especially  sinapisms.  Through  aqueous 
distillation  a  volatile  oil  of  extreme  pungency  is  obtained  from 
mustard-seeds.  In  rich  soil  this  plant  is  very  prolific;  and  in 
forest- valleys  it  is  likely  to  remain  free  from  the  attacks  of  aphides. 
Chemical  constituents :  a  peculiar  fixed  oil,  crystalline  sinapin,  the 
fatty  sinapisin,  myronic  acid  and  myrosin.  All  mustards  can  be 
regarded  as  honey-plants.  Brassica-seeds  of  various  kinds  retain 
their  vitality  for  several  years. 

SrasBloa  oleraoea,  Linne.* 

An  annual  or  biennial  Qoast-plant,  indigenous  to  various  parts  of 
Europe.  Mentioned  here  also  with  a  view  of  showing,  that  it  might 
be  naturalised  on  any  rocky  and  sandy  sea-shores.  One  of  the  best 
plants  for  newly  reclaimed  lands.  From  the  wild  plant  of  the  coast 
have  originated  various  kinds  of  cabbages,  broccoli,  cauliflower, 
Brussels-sprouts,  kale,  kohl-rabi  and  others,  the  last  mentioned 
being  a  variety  with  a  very  turgid  stem.  Plants  of  Broccoli  have 
been  known  to  attain  9  feet  in  circumference  [Dr.  Masters].  Some 
regard  the  fattening  qualities  of  cabbage  as  saperior  to  those  of 
turnips,  particularly  for  stable-food  during  the  autumnal  season. 
The  gluten  of  cabbages  on  one  acre  has  been  estimated  at  1,500  lbs. 
against  1,000  lbs.  of  gluten  obtainable  from  turnips.  Other  races 
of  this  species  are  collectively  represented  by  Brassica  Rapa,  L. 
(B.  campestris,  L.),  the  wild  Navew,  yielding  most  of  the  varieties 
of  turnips,  some  handed  down  to  us  from  ancient  times  with  other 
cultivated  forms.  Again,  other  varieties  are  comprehended  within 
Brassica  Napus,  L.,  such  as  the  Swedish  and  Teltower  turnips, 
while  the  Raps-seed,  so  important  for  its  oil  (Colza),  is  also  derived 
from  a  form  of  B.  Napus.  The  Raps-plant  should  be  reared  exten- 
sively for  agi'arian  produce,  giving  a  rapid  return,  wherever  it 
remains  free  from  aphides.  Ordinary  Raps  is  a  good  admixture  to 
summer-fodder.  Valuable  in  rotation  of  crops.  Raps  sown  on 
sandy  land  in  Victoria  sustained  20  sheep  on  an  acre  duiing  autumn 
and  early  winter,  and  yet  the  land  was  available  for  other  crops  in 
the  next  summer.  Important  where  bees  are  kept.  The  hardier 
turnips  can  be  produced  on  the  highest  Alps,  as  they  are  grown 
even  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  according  to  Sir  J.  Hooker  at  a 
height  of  15,000  feet  in  the  Himalayan  mountains;  they  succeed  also 
still  well  in  the  Faroe-Islands,  and  yet  some  varieties  of  turnips  are 
also  a  reliable  winter-crop  in  Centi*al  Austi*alia.  Oil-Raps  and 
Turnips  are  grown  as  far  north  as  70®  22'  in  Norway  [Schuebeler]. 
Rhind  mentions  a  very  tall  vai*iety,  introduced  from  the  Vendee, 
as  cattle-provender.  Within  the  tropics  grown  during  the  cool 
season.  The  annual  impoH  of  Raps-seeds  in  Britain  during  many 
yeai's  was  valued  at  a  million  pounds ;  in  1884  it  was  one-and-a-half 
millions.  In  the  cold  zone  the  winter-vai'ieties  of  cabbage  are 
particularly  important.  Turnips  succeed  generally  even  under  the 
equator.     Only  the  turnip-varieties  ripen  seeds  for  resowing  in  the 
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deserts  of  Central  Australia  [Rev.  H.  Kempe],  though  cabbage, 
cauliflower  and  kohl-rabi  can  there  be  grown  through  the  whole 
year ;  cabbages  even  in  the  lowlands  of  the  South-Sea  Islands. 
In  Britain,  the  kitchen- vegetables  from  this  species  are  obtained 
earliest  from  the  Channel -Islands,  latest  fi*om  the  Scotch  highlands. 

Brixa  media,  Linne. 

Europe,  Western  and  Northern  Asia.  A  perennial  early  but  slender 
grass,  particulai'ly  fitted  for  poor  soil  in  cool  climates.  Sinclair 
regards  its  nutritive  power  considerable,  and  notes  that  it  is  readily 
consumed  by  hoi'ses,  cattle  and  sheep.  Messrs.  Sowerby  and  C. 
Johnstone  recommend  it  on  account  of  the  scantiness  of  its  foliage 
merely  for  naturalisation.  Prof.  Hieronymus  mentions  as  extra- 
tropic  South -American  sheep-grasses,  B.  Lamarckiana,  Nees.,  B. 
stricta,  Hooker,  and  B.  tiiloba,  Nees.,  all  perennial. 

Bromns  asper,  Murray. 

Europe,  Northern  and  Middle  Asia.  A  good  perennial  fodder-grass 
for  wood-regions,  but  like  Festuca  gigantea  late  in  the  season. 

omns  olliatns,  Linne. 

North-America.  A  pei^ennial  fattening  grass,  resembling  the 
Prairie-grass,  growing  in  mild  temperate  climes  all  the  winter  and 
also  during  summer,  if  drought  is  not  too  long  continued,  starting 
afresh  after  the  least  rain  [Dr.  Curl]. 

(romna  ereotUB,  Hudson. 

Europe,  Northern  Africa,  Western  Asia.  Important  as  a  perennial 
nutritious  grass  for  dry  lime- stone  regions ;  much  liked  by  cattle  and 
sheep.  Particularly  valuable  for  poor  calcareous  soil  [Dr.  Stebler]. 
Prof.  Naudin  regards  it  as  superior  to  Lolium  for  lawns  in  hot  dry 
regions.  B.  mollis,  L.  is  dangerous  for  spreading  the  red  rust 
fungus,  Puccinia  straminis  (Uredo  Rubigo),  and  so  it  would  likely 
be  with  other  congeners. 

omua  inermis,  Leyseer. 

Europe  and  Northern  Asia.  Perennial,  rather  tall,  root-creeping. 
Lauded  by  Prof.  Hilgard  for  Californian  growth,  as  "  Hungarian 
Brome-grass.'* 

(romna  nnioloides,  Humboldt.*     {B.  Schraderi,  Eunth.) 

From  Central  America  to  the  sub-alpine  zone  of  Northern  Ai'gen- 
tina.  In  Australia  called  the  Prairie-grass.  It  has  spread  over 
many  parts  of  the  globe  as  naturalised.  The  writer  saw  it  dis- 
seminated on  the  mountains  of  St.  Vincent's  Gulf  as  early  as  1847. 
It  is  one  of  the  richest  of  all  grasses,  grows  continuously  and  spreads 
rapidly  from  seeds,  particularly  on  fertile  and  somewhat  humid  soil, 
and  has  proved  as  a  lasting  and  nutritious  fodder-grass  or  pasture- 
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grrass,  one  of  our  best  acquisitions.  Very  early  out  in  the  season  for 
fodder.  Kept  alive  in  the  hottest  and  driest  parts  of  Central- 
Australia,  where  it  was  first  introduced  by  the  writer  of  this  work. 
When  other  grasses  are  failing  in  many  places  in  winter,  this 
Bromus  sustains  in  New  England  well  the   pasture-animals    [R. 


In  Norway  it  comes  to  perfection  up  to  lat    67®  55 
Chemical  analysis  in  early  spring  gave :  albumen^ 

2-80;  gluten,  3*80;  starch,  3*30;  gum,  1-70;  sugar,  2*30  per  cent. 

[F.  V.  Mueller  and  L  Rummel]. 


MacFarland 
[Schuebeler 


(ronsBonetla  papyrlfera,  Ventenat. 

The  "  Paper-Mulberry-tree."  Islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  China, 
Japan,  perhaps  only  truly  indigenous  in  the  last-named  country. 
Attains  a  maximum  height  of  40  feet;  hardy  in  the  milder  regions 
of  Middle  Europe.  The  bark  can  be  converted  into  very  strong 
paper.  It  can  also  be  used  for  textile  fabrics ;  furthermore,  the  cloth 
made  from  it  can  be  dressed  with  linseed-oil  for  waterproof 
coverings.  In  cultivation  the  plant  is  kept  like  an  osier.  The  leaves 
cannot  be  used  for  silkworms.  European  fabrics  have  largely  super- 
seded the  clothing  made  of  this  plant  in  the  South- Sea-Islands. 

Knohloe  daotyloides,  Engelmann. 

The  true  BufFalo.gi*ass  of  Kansas,  also  known  as  one  of  the 
mesquite-grasses,  naturally  extending  from  Canada  to  Texas,  form- 
ing a  large  proportion  of  the  food  of  the  buffaloes  on  the  prairies. 
[Engelmann].  Dioecious,  creeping,  only  rising  to  half  a  foot  or  less, 
but  overpowering  the  Boutelouas.  It  is  extremely  fattening,  but 
apt  to  be  suppressed  by  coarser  grasses  on  ground,  where  these  are 
not  trampled  out  or  kept  down  by  pasture-animals.  One  of  the 
best  of  summer-gi'asses,  resisting  also  some  frost. 

(nddlea  ABlatioai  Loureiro. 

Continental  and  insular  India  up  to  7,000  feet,  thence  to  China, 
the  Philippines  and  New  Guinea.  Shinib,  attaining  to  15  feet; 
eligible  for  ornamental  copses ;  flowei's  produced  in  profusion,  sweet- 
scented.  B.  variabilis  (Hemsley)  is  among  the  Chinese  species 
one  of  the  most  oraamental. 

Knddlea  ColTillel,  J.  Hooker  and  Thomson. 

Himalayan  mountains,  at  elevations  of  9,000  to  12,000  feet.  One 
of  the  hardiest  of  all  species,  attaining  a  height  of  20  feet,  but  not 
so  quick  of  growth  as  some  other  kinds.  Extremely  handsome, 
with  its  masses  of  dark  crimson  flowers  [Gamble]. 

Inddlea  irlobosa,  Lamarck. 

Andes  of  Chili  and  Peru.  Withstands  the  winter-cold  of  Arran. 
The  author  has  in  this  as  in  very  few  other  instances  broken 
through  the  rule,  adopted  for  this  work,  not  to  accept  into  it  any 
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plant  of  ornamental  value  alone  ;  but  on  the  present  specieH  almost 
all  the  praise  of  B.  Madagascariensis  can  also  be  bestowed,  and  it 
is  really  useful  likewise  for  screening  unsightly  fences  quickly  and 
also  for  other  kinds  of  hedgings.  A  similar  species  from  the 
some  geographic  region  is  B.  connata  (Ruiz  and  Pavon). 

(nddlaa  maoroBtaohya,  Bentham. 

Mountains  of  India,  from  3,000  to  7,000  feet.  Shrub  with  fra- 
grant spikes  of  flowers  with  yellowish  tube,  bluish  lobes  and  orange- 
colored  orifice.  Highly  desirable  for  Aesthetic  culture  with  several 
congeners. 

Inddlea  Kadairasoariensis,  Lamarck. 

Madagascar,  Bourbon  and  Rodiguez.  Of  the  numerous  species 
of  Buddlea  the  most  eligible  one  for  shelter-copses,  on  account  of 
of  its  great  size  and  always  tidy  appearance,  as  well  as  vigor  and 
celerity  of  gix)wth.  It  is  evet-flowering,  highly  elegant,  tolerant 
to  many  kinds  of  soil,  bears  some  frost,  and  like  most  congeners  is 
easily  propagated  from  cuttings  in  the  open  air.  Much  frequented 
by  bees. 

luddlea  panieulata,  Wallicb.     iB.  erispa,  Bentbam.) 

Himalayan  mountains,  at  altitudes  between  4,000  and  7,300  feet, 
extending  to  Ava,  Cabool  and  Beloochistan.  Attaining  the  size  of 
a  small  tree,  resisting  English  winters  unharmed,  merely  protected 
by  a  wall ;  flowering  there  already  from  the  beginning  of  February 
till  May,  scenting  the  atmosphere  around  with  fragrance  [Sir 
Will.  Hooker].  The  trusses  of  flowers  resemble  those  of  the  Lilao 
in  shape  and  color. 

Inrsera  elemifera,  J.  Hooker. 

Mexico,  up  to  the  temperate  plateau.  This  tree  furnishes  the 
Mexican  Copal  or  Elemi. 

lutein  Drondosa,  J.  Koenig  and  Roxburgh. 

The  *'  Dhak  or  Pulas  "  of  India.  This  magnificent  tree  extends 
to  the  Himalayan  mountains,  ascending  to  elevations  of  4,000  feet, 
and  bears  some  few  degrees  of  frost.  Hardy  in  Australia  as  far 
south  as  Moreton-Bay  [Fred.  Turner.]  It  is  very  rich  in  a  peculiar 
kind  of  kino,  which  according  to  Muspi^att  contains  up  to  73  per 
cent,  of  Tannin.  From  the  flowers  a  beautiful  red  dye  is  prepared 
[P.  L.  Simmonds].  The  lac-insect  is  also  nouHshed  by  this  tree; 
and  the  shellac  from  it  is  inferior  only  to  that  of  Schleichera 
trijuga ;  the  third  quality  comes  from  Ficus  religiosa  [Dr.  G. 
Watt.]  Calcutta  exports  generally  shellac  to  the  value  of  about  a 
million  pounds  annually. 
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Bntomns  mnbellatns,  Linn6 

The  "  Flowering  Rush."  Europe,  Northern  and  Middle  Asia. 
This  elegant  perennial  water-plant  is  mentioned  here  more  for  it« 
valne  in  embellishing  our  lakes  and  water-courses  than  for  the  sake 
of  its  i*oots.  The  latter,  when  roasted,  are  edible.  The  plant 
would  live  in  sub-alpine  rivulets.  In  Norway  it  is  hardy  to  lat. 
59«  55/  [Schuebeler]. 

Buxns  Kaoowani,  Oliver. 

South-African  Box-tree.  In  the  valleys  of  the  Keiskama  and 
Buffalo-River.  The  stems  attain  a  maximum  height  of  25  feet  and 
a  diameter  of  about  one  foot.  Yields  a  good  box- wood  for  engravers' 
purposes  [B.  D.  Jackson],  so  the  Socotra-species,  B.  Hildebrandti 
[J.  B.  Balfour]. 

BuxuB  mlorophylla)  Siebold  and  Zuccarini. 

Japan.  There  used  for  the  best  of  wood-engravings  and  tumerj- ; 
considered  as  good  as  ordinary  box-wood.  Native  name,  Tsougne 
[E.  Dupont]. 

Buxns  BempervirenB,  Linn^.* 

The  Turkish  Box-tree.  England,  Southern  Eui-ope,  Northern 
Africa,  South-Western  Asia,  extending  to  Upper  India  and  Japan. 
This  slow-growing  tree  should  be  planted  to  provide  the  indispen- 
sable box- wood  for  wood-engravers  and  instrument  makers,  no 
perfect  substitutij  for  it  having  been  discovered  as  yet.  It  is  also 
employed  for  shuttles,  rollers  and  various  other  select  implements, 
clarionets,  flutes,  flageolets.  Box-wood,  on  account  of  its  extreme 
density,  can  best  be  used  as  an  unit  in  comparative  scales  of  the 
closeness  of  various  kinds  of  wood.  The  box-tree  needs  calcareous 
soil  for  its  best  development.  In  Norway  it  is  hardy  to  lat.  63**  26  , 
according  to  Prof.  Schuebeler,  who  saw  a  plant  11  feet  high  and 
6  inches  in  stem-diameter  at  lat.  58"  58'.  Among  allied  species  B. 
Balearica  attains  a  height  of  80  feet.  Other  congeners  are  B.  sub- 
columnains,  B.  Cubana,  B.  Purdieana,  B.  citrifolia,  B.  acuminata, 
B.  laevigata,  B.  Vahlii,  B.  gonoclada,  B.  retusa,  B.  glomerata,  B. 
Wrightii,  all  from  the  West-Indies,  B.  Madagascarica,  also  B. 
longifolia  from  Turkey,  and  B.  Wallichiana  from  the  Himalayas. 
It  does  not  however  appear  to  be  known  how  the  wood  of  any  of 
these,  nor  of  the  various  species  of  the  Indian  genus  Sarcococca  or 
the  genus  Styloceras  of  the  Andes  compares  with  true  box-wood ; 
nor  is  it  known,  whether  or  not  they  are  of  much  more  rapid 
growth. 

CflBSalpillia  BonduC)  Roxburgh.     {Ouilandina  Bondtic,  Linne.) 

Widely  dispersed  through  the  inter- tropical  regions  of  both  hemi- 
spheres with  G.  Bonducella,  L.  These  two  species  would  be  well 
adapted  for  hedges  in  the  wanner  parts  of  the  temperate  zone.. 
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The  seeds  of  C.  Bonducella  are  admitted  into  the  Indian  pharma- 
copcBa  as  a  febrifuge ;  Thwaites  says  that  every  part  of  the  plant 
is  used  medicinally  in  Ceylon  [Dr.  G.  Watt]. 

OSBSalpinia  brevifoliaf  Bentham.     (Balsamoearpon  brevifolium,  Glos.) 

Chili,  the  "  Algorobillo."  The  pods  of  this  shrub  or  small  tree 
ai*e  extraordinarily  rich  in  tannic  a<;id ;  GodefFroy  found  in  the 
husks  67-68^  per  cent.  The  process  of  tanning  with  these  pods  is 
accomplished  in  one-third  of  the  time  required  for  leather  from 
oak-bark ;  this  material  is  also  especially  valuable  as  giving  a  bloom 
to  the  leather.  According  to  Hartwich,  noteworthy  also  for  a 
yellow  dye. 

Oosalpinla  oorlaria,  Wiildenow. 

Wet  sea-shores  of  Central  America.  Might  be  natui^lised  in  salt- 
marshes  elsewhere.  Prospers  as  far  south  as  Natal  [J.  M.  Wood]. 
Colonel  Drury  states,  that  each  full-grown  tree  produces  annually 
about  100  lbs.  of  pods,  the  husk  of  which,  commercially  known  as 
Divi-Divi,  is  regarded  as  the  most  powerful  and  quickly  acting 
tanning  matenal  in  India.  The  mercantile  price  of  the  pods  is 
from  £8  to  £13  per  ton.  England  imports  about  4,000  tons 
annually  ;  the  bark  is  used  for  tanning.  Lac  is  also  gathered  from 
this  bush  [Dr.  G.  Watt]. 

OaBsalplnla  crista,  Linne. 

West-Indies  and  Carolina.  This  shrub  or  tree  furnishes  a  yellow 
dye-wood. 


Jplnia  eohinata.  Lamarck. 

Brazil.  The  Femambuc-wood  or  Red  Brazil-wood  is  obtained 
from  this  tree  and  allied  species ;  they  also  furnish  the  dye-principle 
brazil  in. 

Ooaalpinla  aUliesU,  Walllcb.    (Poindana  GiUieHi,  Hooker.) 

La  Plata- States.  This  beautiful  rather  hardy  bush  can  be 
utilized  for  hedges. 

OflMialplllia  pnlolierrima,  Swartz.     (Poinciana  paleherrima,  Linn^.) 

Called  "  The  Pride  of  Barbadoes,"  but  seemingly  indigenous  to 
tropical  Asia.  A  large  shrub  or  small  tree.  This  brilliantly 
ornamental  prickly  plant  is  highly  adapted  for  hedges  in  any 
climes  free  of  frost.  The  nesting  of  ants  in  its  trunk,  while  the 
growth  continues  quite  normally,  was  pointed  out  already  by  Box- 
burgh. 


OflMialpiiiia  Sappan,  Linii^. 

South-Asia.  The  wood  furnishes  a  red  dye,  which  is  largely 
exported.  This  shrub  can  also  be  adopted  as  a  hedge-plant.  The 
lac-insect  has  recently  taken  to  it  [Watt]. 

It 
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OaBsalpinia  sepiarla,  Boxborgh. 

Soathem  Asia,  east  to  Japan.  There  often  utilized  a8  a  hedge- 
bash.  Tt  can  advantageously  be  mixed  for  hedge-growth  with 
Pterolobium  lacerans  (R.  Br.),  according  to  Dr.  C leghorn.  It 
furnishes  a  red  dye-wood. 

OaBBalplnia  tinotoria,  Humboldt. 
Chili.     The  bark  yields  a  red  dye. 

GaBBalpinia  ▼eaioaria,  Linne.    (C.  bijuga,  Swartz.) 

West-Indies,  on  dry  savannas  and  limestone-rocks.  This  tree 
furnishes  part  of  the  red  Femambuc-wood  of  commei*ce,  for  dye- 
purposes  and  select  implements. 

CaJanuB  ZndiouBf  Sprengel.* 

The  Catjang ;  in  Assam  called  Greeloa-mah,  often  also  Arhar.  A 
shrubby  plant  of  tropical  Afi-ica  and  perhaps  Asia,  but  ascending 
to  6,000  feet  in  the  extra-tropical  latitudes  of  the  Himalayas.  One 
of  the  up-land  varieties  will  endure  a  few  degrees  of  frost  [C.  B. 
Clarke].  In  Jamaica  it  is  cultivated  up  to  4,000  feet  according  to 
Mr.  W.  Fawcett.  On  the  Richmond  River  in  New  South  Wales  it 
att-ains  a  height  of  6  feet.  It  sustains  itself  on  dry  gi'ound,  and 
yields  the  pulse  known  as  Dhal,  Urhur  and  Congo-pea.  The  plant 
lasts  for  about  three  years,  attains  a  height  of  15  feet,  and  has 
yielded  in  the  richest  soil  of  Egypt  4,000  lbs.  of  peas  to  the  acre. 
A  crop  is  obtained  in  the  first  year.  The  seeds  can  be  used  as  peas 
in  the  green  state  as  well  as  when  ripe.  Two  varieties  exist,  C 
flavus,  a  much  smaller  plant,  yielding  less  but  ripening  in  3  or  4 
months,  and  C.  bicolor,  larger  and  more  prolific,  but  requiiing 
sometimes  9  months  to  ripen  [Dr.  G.  Watt].  Even  more  utilized 
in  India  than  Phaseolus  radiatus  and  Cicer  arietinum.  Some  of 
the  tribes  of  Central  Africa  use  the  stem  of  this  shrub  in  friction 
with  reeds,  to  strike  fire,  according  to  Speke.  Several  species  of 
Cajanus  of  the  Atylosia-section,  partly  indigenous  to  the  warmer 
tracts  of  Australia,  might  be  tested  for  the  sake  of  the  economic 
value  of  their  seeds.  The  insect,  active  in  the  formation  of  Lac, 
lives  extensively  on  the  Cajanus,  according  to  Mr.  T.  D.  Brewster, 
of  Assam.     Silkworms  also  live  on  it. 

Gakile  maritima,  Scopoli. 

Europe,  North-Africa,  North-  and  South-America,  extra- tropical 
Australia.  Not  unimportant  for  aiding  to  cover  drift-sand  any- 
where on  low  sea-shores  ;  not  hurt  by  the  spray.  Regarded  as 
antiscorbutic.     In  Norway  hardy  to  lat.  71°  7'  (Schuebeler). 

GalamagTOBtiB  CanadenaiB,  Beauvois. 

North -America,  extending  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  terri- 
tory on  wet  ground.  Tall  and  perennial,  encouraged  rather  than 
cultivated  as  a  nutritious  meadow-grass.  Much  cut  on  the  praries, 
yielding  a  heavy  crop  of  hay  [Sereno  Watson]. 
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CalamaffroBtiB  loiiflrlfolla,  Hooker. 

North-America.  Excellent  for  fixing  drift-sand.  C.  Epigeios 
("Roth)  and  C.  Halleiiana  (De  Candolle)  serve  the  same  purpose 
according  to  Wessely. 

Calamintha  Mepeta,  Hoffmansegg. 

From  England  to  the  countries  around  the  Mediten*anean  Sea ; 
fond  of  limestone-soil.  It  is  strongest  in  odor  among  several  species, 
but  not  of  so  pleasant  a  scent  as  C.  incana  (Boissier)  and  C.  grandi- 
flora  (Moench) ;  closely  allied  to  the  following. 

Calamintha  offioinallB,  Moench. 

Middle  and  Southern  Europe,  Middle  Asia  and  Noi*them  Africa. 
A  perennial  herb,  used  like  Melissa  as  a  condiment. 

Calamus  montanas,  T.  Anderson. 

Himalaya,  up  to  6,000  feet.  A  hardy  climbing  palm.  The  old 
canes  ai-e  leafless.  The  light  but  sti'png  suspension-bridges,  by 
which  the  large  rivers  of  JSikkim  are  crossed,  are  constructed  of 
this  palm.  It  supplies  material  for  the  strongest  ropes,  to  drag 
logs  of  wood  from  the  forest.  Most  durable  baskets  and  rattan- 
work  of  chairs  are  manufactured  fi*om  the  slit  stems.  Walking 
sticks  and  riding  sticks,  made  of  this  species,  are  exported  from 
Sikkim  in  considerable  quantity.  Many  other  Calami  serve  similar 
purposes,  but  probably  few  or  perhaps  none  are  equally  hardy. 
Where  climatic  conditions  for  culture  do  not  interfere,  the  famous 
C.  Rotang  (Linne)  and  the  very  elongated  C.  latifolius  (Roxbui'gh) 
have  the  highest  claims  for  choice  of  rattans.  C.  Scipionum 
(Loureiro)  fimiishes  the  Malacca- rattan.  Several  species  of  Calamus 
supply  the  best  dragon's  blood. 

Callitris  arborea«  Schrader.     (Widdr%ngtoniajuniperoide8,Endlicher.) 

Southern  Africa,  3,000  to  4,000  feet  above  sea-level.  A  middle- 
sized  tree,  rich  in  resin.  Occasionally  trees  of  comparatively  vast 
size  occur ;  thus  stem  girths  of  36  feet  have  been  noted,  and  excep- 
tionally about  1,000  feet  of  planking  were  sawn  from  one  tree  [Gr. 
Spariing]. 

Callitris  oaloarata,  B.  Brown.     (Frenela  Endlicheri,  Parlatore.) 

Eastern  Australia.  A  tree  to  70  feet  in  height  and  3  feet  in 
stem-diameter.  Spreads  readily  over  sterile,  particularly  sandy 
land.  Wood  of  local  importance,  strong,  durable  and  of  agreeable 
smell.  It  is  used  for  piles  and  furnishes  planks  for  boats  ;  it  is 
repugnant  to  termites.  The  knotty  portion  of  the  stem  particularly 
valuable  to  cabinet-makers  for  inl9.ying.  Market  price  about  £5 
per  1000  feet. 
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OallltriB  ooUmnellaris,  F.  ▼.  Mueller. 

Eastern  Aiisti*alia,  on  barren  and  sandy  coast-tracts.  Height 
reaching  100  feet.  Timber  durable,  fine-grained,  fragrant,  capable 
of  a  high  polish  ;  used  for  piles  of  wharves  and  sheeting  of  pant« 
and  boats ;  it  resists  the  attacks  of  chelura  and  white  ants ;  the 
knotty  portion  valued  for  veneers.  The  young  stems  are  liked  for 
telegi*aph-poles,  according  to  Mr.  Thozet.  General  market  value 
of  timber  £6  per  1000  superficial  feet.  [Queensland  Exhibition, 
1878].  This  species  exudes  sandarac  most  copiously  [J.  H. 
Maiden]. 

GallitrlB  Koaleayana,  F.  v.  Mueller.    (Frenela  Maeleayarta,  Parlatore  ) 

New  South  Wales.  A  handsome  tree,  of  regular,  pyramidal 
growth,  attaining  a  height  of  70  feet ;  the  timber  is  valuable.  C. 
actinosti'obus  and  C.  acuminata  from  South- West  Australia  are  too 
small  for  timber-purposes,  but  the  first-mentioned  is  one  of  the 
very  few  conifers  fit  for  saline  soil. 

Gallitris  Parlatorei,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

Southern  Queensland.  Recommended  by  Mr.  F.  M.  Bailey  as  a 
shade-tree.  It  attains  a  height  of  60  feet.  The  wood  is  esteemed 
by  cabinet-makei's.  Several  other  species  of  Callitris  are  worthy 
of  forest-culture. 

Gallitris  qaadrivalTis,  Richard. 

North- Africa.     A  middle-sized  tree,  yielding  the  true  sandarac- 
resin.     Tables  made  of  the   mottled  butt-wood  fetehed   fabulous 
^i  prices  already  at  Plinius's  time  [J.  St.  Gardner], 

)  cV        Callitris  Terruoosa,  K.  Brown.     {Frenela  verrucosa,  A.  Cunningham.) 

.  y  Through  the  gi^ater  part  of  Australia.  Stems  used  for  telegraph- 

posts  [C.  Moore].  Wood  obnoxious  to  the  generality  of  insects, 
hard,  heavy,  light-colored,  pleasantly  scented,  fit  for  furniture  and 
flooring.  Specific  gravity,  about  0691  when  dried  ;  weight  of  a 
cubic  foot,  43  lbs.  This  tree  disseminates  itself  w4th  great  ease  in 
sandy  soil,  and  will  succeed  in  the  driest  clime,  sometimes  over- 
powering most  other  ligneous  vegetation.  Planks  2  feet  wide 
can  be  obtained.  Murray  Cypress-Pine.  Dromedaries,  according 
to  Giles,  browse  on  the  foliage.  Some  of  the  other  species  are  also 
among  the  trees,  which  may  be  utilised  for  binding  the  coast-and 
desert-sand.  They  all  exude  Sandarac.  Probably  it  would  be 
more  profitable  to  devote  sandy  desert  land,  which  could  not  be 
brought  under  irrigation,  to  the  culture  of  the  Sandarac-cy presses 
than  to  pastoral  purposes  ;  but  boring  beetles  must  be  kept  off. 
Stakes  and  long  rails  from  this  tree  are  much  sought.  The  wood 
of  the  closely  cognate  C.  intratropica  (F.  v.  M.)  is  almost  inde- 
structible, not  even  attacked  by  Teredo  and  Termites  [M.  Holtze]. 


'^ 
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Calodendron  CapensOy  Thunberg. 

Eastern  South- Africa.  A  large  and  handsome  tree,  called  the 
Wild  Chestnut-tree  by  the  colonists.  Particularly  fit  for  pro- 
menades. Rate  of  growth  in  height  at  Port  Phillip,  where  it  was 
first  brought  by  the  writer,  about  IJ  foot  in  a  year.  Fresh  seeds 
readily  germinate. 

CaljrptrantheB  aromatioa,  Saint  Hilaire. 

South-Brazil.  The  flower-buds  of  this  spice-shrub  can  be  used 
almost  like  cloves,  the  berries  like  allspice.  Several  other  aromatic 
species  are  eligible  for  test-culture. 

Calyptronoma  Swartzii,  Grisebach. 

West-Indies.  A  palm,  reaching  a  height  of  60  feet.  Ascends 
on  tropical  mountains  to  over  3,000  feet  elevation.  It  yields  the 
'*  long  thatch  "  of  Jamaica,  the  foliage  furnishing  an  amber-colored 
roofing  material,  neater  and  more  durable  than  any  other  used  on 
that  island,  lasting  twenty  years  or  more  without  requiring  repairs 
[Jenman].     The  generic  name  Calyptrogyne  takes  precedence. 

Oamelina  satlva,  Crantz. 

Middle  and  Southern  Eui'ope,  temperate  Asia.  An  annual  herb, 
cultivated  for  the  oil  of  its  seeds.  It  is  readily  grown  after  cereals, 
yields  richly  even  on  poor  soil,  and  is  not  attacked  by  aphides.  Mr. 
W.  Taylor  obtained  32  bushels  of  seed  from  an  acre,  and  from  this 
as  much  as  540  lbs.  of  oil.  The  return  is  obtained  within  a  few 
months.  The  seeds  serve  also  as  food  for  many  kinds  of  cage-birds 
[Dr.  Rosenthal].     Hardy  in  Norway  to  lat.  70"  [Schuebeler]. 

Camellia  Japonloa,  Linn^. 

This  renowned  horticultural  plant  attains  a  height  of  30  feet  in 
Japan.  It  is  planted  there  on  roadsides  for  shelter,  shade  and 
ornament  [Chiistie].  Out  of  its  elements  in  the  hottest  and  coldest 
climes.  The  wood  is  used  for  superior  xylography  [Dupont]. 
The  seeds,  like  those  of  C.  Sasaqua  (Thunberg),  are  available  for 
pressing  oil.  C.  reticulata  (Lindley)  from  China  is  conspicuous 
for  its  very  large  flowers,  attaining  sometimes  20  inches  in  cir- 
cumference. Like  C.  Japonica  it  is  hardy  at  Arran,  flowering 
there  far  more  freely  [Rev.  D.  Landsborough].  In  England  a  very 
large  plant  of  C.  reticulata,  I'eared  in  Mr.  By  am  Martin's  conser- 
vatoiy,  had  in  October,  1848,  removed  from  it  2,600  flower-buds,  to 
allow  for  April,  1849,  about  2,000  flowers  to  come  to  perfection  [Sir 
W.  Hooker]. 

Camellia  Thea,  Link.*     (Thea  Chinenns,  Linne). 

The  Tea-shrub  of  South-Eastem  Asia,  said  to  be  indigenous  also 
to  some  localities  of  Japan,  for  instance  Surugo,  traced  as  spon- 
taneous as  far  as  Manchuina  [Fontanier],  also  in  Yunan,  Khasya- 
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Hills,  according  to  Knrz.     This  evergreen  and  ornamental  bosh 
has  proved  hardy  in  the  lowlands  at  Melbourne,  where  in  exposed 
positions  it  endures  quite  unharmed  light  night-frosts  as  well  as 
the  free  access  of  scorching  summer-winds.     But  it  is  in  humid 
valleys,  with  rich  alluvial  soil  and  access  to  springs  for  irrigation, 
that  the  most  pixxiuctive  tea-fields  can  be  formed.     The  greater  the 
rainfall  in  any  region,  otherwise  adapted,  the  richer  the  yield  of  the 
Tea-plant.     The  plant  comes  into  plentiful  bearing  of  its  product 
as  early  as  the  Vine  and  earlier  than  the  Olive.     Its  culture  is  not 
difficult,  and  it  is  singularly  exempt  from  fungus-diseases,  if  planted 
in  proper  localities.  Pruning  is  effected  in  the  cool  season,  in  order 
to   obtain  a   large  quantity  of    small   tender  leaves   from  young 
branches.      Both  the  Chinese   and  Assam   tea  are   produced   by 
varieties  of  a  single  species,  the  tea-shrub  being  indigenous  in  the 
forest-country  of  Assam  also.     Declivities  are  best  adapted  and 
usually  chosen  for  tea-culture,  particularly  for  Congou,  Pekoe  and 
Souchong,  while  Bohea  is  often  grown  in  flat  countries.     In  Japan 
the  tea-cultivation  extends  to  43°  north  latitude,  where  the  ther- 
mometer occasionally  sinks  to  16°  F.  [Simmonds],  and  where  in 
winter-time  the  ground  is  frozen  several  inches  deep  for  weeks 
[General  W.  G.  Le  Due].     The  Chinese  variety  has  withstood  the 
winter  of  Washington  in  sheltered  positions  without  proteijtion 
[W.   Saunders].      The  Assam  variety  succumbs  to  frosts.      For 
fuller  details  Fortune's  work,  "  The  Tea-Districts  of  China,"  might 
be  consulted.     The  very  troublesome  Tea-bug  of  Asia  is  Helopeltis 
theivora.  Fumigation  and  the  application  of  bird-lime  are  among  the 
remedies  to  cope  with  this  insect.    The  thii'd  volume  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Agricultui-al  and  Horticultui'al  Society  of  India  is  mainly 
occupied  by  Lieut.-Colonel  Edw.  Money's  and  Mr.  Watson's  elabo- 
rate essays  on  the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  tea  in  India.  For 
more  advice  on  the  culture  and  preparation  of  tea  consult  also  the 
writer's  printed  lecture,  delivered  in  1875  at  the  Farmers'  Club  of 
Ballarat,  further  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  1877,  pp.  349-367,  with  illustrations ;  also  Bemays's 
Cultural    Industries  for  Queensland,  pp.    181-190.     Other  works 
dwell  also  on  tea-culture.     The  tea  of  commei*ce  consists  of  the 
young  leaves,  merely  heated,  curled  and  sweated.     The  process  of 
preparing  the  leaves  can  be  facilitated  by  steam -machinery.  Already 
in  1866  three  machines  for  dressing  tea  were  patented  in  England — 
one  by  Messrs.  Campbell  and   Burgess,  one  by  Mr.  Thomson,  and 
one  by  Mr.  Tayse.    To  give  an  idea  of  the  quantity  of  tea,  which  is 
consumed,  it  may  be  stated,  that  fi'om  June  to  September,  1871, 
were  shipped  11,000,000  lbs.  of  tea  from  China  alone  to  Australia, 
and  that  the  produce  of  tea  in  India  from  January  to  June  of  1872 
was  18,500,000  lbs.     The  imports  into  Britain  during  1886  were 
230,669,292  lbs,  valued  at  £11,317,418.     The  import  into  Victoria 
alone  came  in  1887  to  14,120,051  lbs.,  valued  at  £694,898  ;  while 
Assam -tea  was   obtained    in  India    to  nearly  ninety   million  lbs. 
during  that  year,  Ceylon  uncounted  [J.  B.  White].     In  1840  India 
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sent  its  first  small  sample  of  tea  to  the  European  market,  in  1864 
already  7,800,000  lbs,  but  in  1877  it  exported  to  England  forty 
million  pounds,  that  is,  as  much  as  the  whole  English  importation 
thirty  years  ago  [Burrell].  In  1889  the  quantity  had  risen  to 
above  101,000,000  [Gow,  Wilson  and  Stanton].  Ceylon  alone 
exported  already  in  the  commercial  year  1882-3  one  and  a-half 
million  lbs.  of  tea.  According  to  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
this  had  risen  to  25,000,000  lbs.  in  1888.  Of  the  tea  consumed  in 
England  in  1889,  50  per  cent,  came  from  India,  34  per  cent,  from 
China,  and  16  per  cent,  from  Ceylon.  Dr.  Scherzer  estimated  the 
Chinese  home-consumption  at  400,000,000  lbs.,  others  much  higher. 
In  1873  China  exported  242,000,000  lbs.,  Japan,  12,000,000  lbs. 
Simmonds  calculates  the  area  under  tea-cultivation  in  China  at 
25,000,000  acres.  In  1884  Great  Britain  imported  215,000,000  lbs. 
of  tea,  valued  at  ten  and  a  half  million  pounds  sterling ;  of  this 
quantity  66,000,000  lbs.  came  from  India,  after  such  a  compara- 
tively short  time  of  culture.  Three  hundred  lbs.  of  prepared  tea 
is  the  average  yield  per  acre  in  India,  according  to  Dr.  G.  Watt. 
Seeds  of  the  tea-bush  are  now  locally  to  be  gathered  in  many  parts 
of  Australia  from  plants  distributed  by  the  writer  since  1859 ;  and 
for  years  to  come  the  cultivation  of  the  tea-bush,  merely  to  secure 
local  supplies  of  fresh  seeds,  ready  to  germinate,  will  in  all  likeli- 
hood prove  highly  luci-ative.  Tea  contains  an  alkaloid,  coffein,  a 
peculiar  essential  oil  and  Boheic  acid,  along  with  other  substances. 
Calcareous  manures  are  particularly  recommended  for  tea-planta- 
tions. A  vast  quantity  of  the  germinable  seeds  of  the  Chinese 
tea-shrub  was  distributed  not  only  locally,  but  also  as  far  as 
Queensland,  already  in  1858  by  the  writer  of  this  work.*  In  the 
colony  of  Victoria  Chinese  tea  can  be  produced  to  advantage,  but 
not  Assam  tea.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  naturally  nearly  inodorous 
tea-leaves  should  be  almost  the  only  kind  turned  in  this  direction 
to  account. 

* 

Gampanola  SaponouluB,  Llnn^. 

The  "  Rampion."  Middle  and  Southern  Europe,  Western  Asia, 
North-Africa.  A  biennial  herb,  the  root  and  leaves  of  which  supply 
a  kind  of  salad  during  the  winter-months  in  cold  climes. 

OmaaTalia  flrlc^^ta,  De  CandoUe. 

Within  the  tropics  of  Asia,  Africa  and  America.  This  perennial 
climber  grows  to  an  enormous  height,  and  bears  an  abundant  crop 
of  large  edible  beans,  which  can  be  used  green  [Sir  Walter  Elliott]. 
It  varies  with  red  and  white  seeds,  and  in  the  size  of  the  latter, 
which  are  said  to  be  wholesome.  In  Demerara  the  young  pods  are 
used,  boiled  like  French  beans,  the  nearly  ripe  seeds  like  broad 
beans,  and  the  fully  ripe  seeds  after  boiling  for  mash  [Jenman]. 
C.  ensiformis  (D.C.)  is  another  variety.  C.  obtusifolia  is  decidedly 
deleterious. 
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Ganna  Aohiraa,  GillieB. 

Mendoza.  One  of  the  few  extra-tropic  Cannae,  eligible  for  arrow- 
root cnltare. 

Canna  ooooinea,  Bosooe. 

West-Indies.  Yields,  with  some  other  Cannas,  the  particular 
arrowroot  called  Tons  Les  Mois. 

Ganna  edulis,  Edwards.* 

The  Adeira  of  Peru.  One  of  the  hardiest  of  arrowroot-plants. 
Seeds  will  germinate  even  when  many  years  old.  Plants,  supplied 
at  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Melbourne,  have  yielded  excellent  starch 
at  Melbourne,  Western  Port,  Lake  Wellington,  Ballarat  and  other 
localities  in  the  colony  of  Victoria.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hagenauer,  of 
the  Gippsland  Aboriginal  Mission-station,  obtained  over  one  ton 
from  an  acre ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bulmer  found  this  root  to  yield  28  per 
cent,  of  starch.  The  gathering  of  the  roots  is  effected  there  about 
April.  The  plants  can  be  set  out  in  ordinary  ploughed  land. 
Starch  grains  remarkably  large.  This  Canna  resembles  a  banana 
in  miniature,  hence  it  is  eligible  for  scenic  plantations ;  the  local 
production  in  Gippsland  is  already  large  enough  to  admit  of  exten- 
sive sale.     Readily  flowering  only  in  hot  climes. 

Ganna  flaooida,  Boscoe. 

Carolina.  Probably  also  available  for  arrowroot,  though  in  the 
first  instance,  like  many  congeners,  chosen  only  for  ornamental 
culture. 

Ganna  grlc^uoa,  Linur. 

One  of  the  West-Indian  Arrowroot-Cannas. 

Gannabis  sativa,  C.  Baubin.* 

The  Hemp-plant,  seemingly  indigenous  to  various  parts  of  Asia 
as  far  west  as  Turkey  and  as  far  east  as  Japan,  recorded  recently 
by  Dr.  A.  v.  Regel  as  naturally  also  wild  in  Turkestan ;  A.  de 
Candolle  gives  Dahuria  and  Siberia  as  the  native  country.  Long 
cultivated  for  its  fibre.  It  exudes  the  churras  or  hasheesh,  a 
medicinal  resinous  substance  of  narcotic  properties,  particularly  in 
hot  climates.  Spoken  of  by  Herodotus  already  as  highly  stimu- 
lating and  as  indigenous  in  Scythia.  Gets  to  18  feet  high  [Fraas]. 
According  to  Dr.  G.  Watt  two  similar  resinous  substances  are 
obtained  from  the  Hemp-plant  in  India,  known  as  ganza  and 
churras,  both  are  smoked;  bhang  consists  of  the  mature  leaves, 
used  in  the  preparation  of  the  intoxicating  bevei*age  called  hashish. 
The  foliage  also  contains  a  volatile  oil,  while  the  seeds  yield  by 
pressure  the  well-known  fixed  hemp-oil,  for  which  they  are  exten- 
sively prrxiuced,  particularly  in  Russia.  Usually  the  plant  is  pulled 
for  obtaining  fibre  in  its  best  state  immediately  after  flowering ; 
the  seeding  plant  is  gathered  for  fibre  at  a  later  stage  of  growth. 
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GtDod  soil  well-drained,  never  absolutely  dry,  is  needed  for  success- 
ful hemp-culture.  Hemp  is  one  of  the  plants  yielding  a  full  and 
quick  return  within  the  season,  the  period  of  vegetation  being  from 
90  to  105  days.  The  return  may  be  from  4  cwt.  to  10  cwt.  per  acre. 
The  average  summer-temperatures  of  St.  Petersburg  (67*^  F.)  and 
of  Moscow  (62**  F.)  admit  still  of  the  cultivation  of  this  plant. 
The  Hemp- plant  serves  as  a  protection  against  insects  on  culti- 
vated fields,  if  sown  along  their  boundaries.  The  seeds  are  some- 
times used  in  medicine,  and  are  a  favorite  fodder  for  vaHous  cage  - 
birds.  The  importations  of  Hemp  into  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1884  were  1,335,000  cwt.,  worth  over  two  million  pounds  sterling. 
Victoria  imported  in  1887  about  1,000  tons.  The  total  annual  pro- 
duction of  Hemp  is  from  seven  to  eight  million  cwi;.  The  Hemp- 
plant  succeeds  well  also  in  the  tropical  coast-regions  of  Australia. 

Ganella  alba,  Murray. 

West- Indies  and  Florida.  An  evergreen  tree,  to  50  feet  high, 
aromatic  in  all  its  parts  ;  the  bark  particularly  used,  less  in  medicine 
than  as  a  condiment. 

GantharellUB  eduliS,  Persoon.     (C.  cibarius.  Fries.) 

The  Chantarelle.  Various  parts  of  Europe,  occurring  also  in 
South-Eastern  Australia  and  some  other  parts  of  the  globe.  Dr. 
Goeppert  mentions  this  among  the  many  mushrooms,  admitted 
under  Government-supervision  for  sale  in  Silesia. 

OappariB  seplaria,  Linn^. 

From  India  to  the  Philippine-Islands,  ascending  to  cool  elevations 
and  living  in  arid  soil.  A  prickly-bash,  excellent  for  hedges.  Dr. 
Cleghom  mentions  also  as  hedge-plants  C.  horrida  (L.  fil.),  C. 
aphylla  (Roth),  C.  Roxburghii  (D.C.),  some  of  which  also  yield 
capers. 

OappariB  spinosa,  Linne. 

The  Caper-Bush.  Southern  Europe  and  Northern  Africa,  Southern 
Asia  and  Northern  Australia.  A  somewhat  shrubby  and  trailing 
plant,  deserving  already  for  the  sake  of  its  handsome  flowers  a  place 
in  any  garden.  It  sustains  its  life  even  in  arid  deserts.  Light 
frosts  do  not  destroy  this  plant ;  the  soil  requisite  for  greatest  pro- 
ductiveness should  be  of  calcareous  clay.  The  flower-buds  and 
young  berries,  preserved  in  vinegar  with  some  salt,  form  the  capers 
'  of  commerce.  Samples  of  capers,  prepared  from  plants  of  the 
Botanic  Garden  of  Melbourne,  were  placed  already  twenty  years 
ago  in  our  Industrial  Museum,  together  with  many  other  products, 
emanating  from  the  winter's  laboratory.  The  Caper-plant  is  pro- 
pagated either  from  seeds  or  suckers  or  cuttings ;  it  is  well  able  to 
withstand  either  heat  or  drought.  The  buds,  after  their  first 
immersion  in  slightly  salted  vinegar,  are  strained  and  afterwards 
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preserved  in  bottles  with  fresh  vinegar.  In  sheltered  plains  of 
Provence  annually  about  1,760,000  lbs.,  worth  at  an  average  7d. 
per  pound,  are  collected.  The  shrub  comes  into  full  bearing  at  the 
fifth  year,  the  harvests  continuing  well  for  many  years  afterwards 
[Masters].     Chemical  principle :  Rutin. 

GapBiomn  annuum,  Linn^. 

Central  America.  An  annual  herb,  which  yields  the  Chilies,  and 
thus  also  the  material  for  cayenne-pepper.  The  fruits  of  the  large 
camulent  variety  are  consumed  like  those  of  the  egg-plant.  Chemical 
principle:  the  acrid,  soft-resinous  capsicin.  Comes^  to  seeding  in 
Chris tiania  still.     The  seeds  will  keep  for  several  years. 

Gapsioum  baooatum,  Linn^. 

The  Cherry-Capsicum.  A  perennial  plant.  Brought  from  Brazil 
to  tropical  Africa  and  Asia,  where  other  pepper-capsicums  are  like- 
wise now  naturalised. 

Gapalomn  firutesoenSy  Linne.     (C.  fastigiatum.  Blame.) 

Tropical  South-America.  The  berries  of  this  shrubby  species 
are  likewise  converted  into  cayenne-pepper. 

GapBlonm  longrniii,  De  CandoUe. 

Some  of  the  hottest  parts  of  America.  An  annual  herb,  also 
yielding  cayenne- pepper.  C.  grossum  (Willd.)  is  also  mentioned 
by  Colonel  Drury  as  a  pungent  species.  The  summers  of  the  warm 
temperate  zone  admit  of  the  successful  gix)wth  of  at  least  the  annual 
species  of  Capsicum  in  all  the  lowlands.  C.  humile  binds  sand  even 
when  brackish. 

GapBionm  miorooarpnin,  De  CandoUe. 

South -America.  It  is  this  species,  which  is  used  by  preference 
in  Argentina.     There  are  annual  and  perennial  varieties. 

Garapana  arboresoens,  Lamarck. 

The  Pea-tree  of  Siberia,  reaching  to  70**  North.  The  seeds  are 
of  culinary  value,  but  particularly  used  for  feeding  fowls.  The 
leaves  yield  a  blue  dye  [Dr.  Rosenthal]. 

Garez  arenaria,  Llnne. 

Western  Europe  and  Northern  Asia.  Hardy  to  lat.  62"  30^  in 
Norway  [Schuebeler].  One  of  the  most  powerful  of  sedges  for 
subduing  I'olling  sand,  its  rigid  foliage  not  attracting  grazing 
animals.     The  roots  are  of  medicinal  value. 

Garez  Moororoftiana,  Falconer. 

The  Loongmur  of  the  Alps  of  Thibet.  One  of  the  l>est  of  sedges 
for  fixing  the  shifting  sand  by  its  deeply  penetrating  and  creeping 
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roots.  It  forms  an  intricate  net- work  on  the  surface  and  beneath, 
Ontliying  most  other  fodder-plants  at  its  native  places,  it  becomes 
available  for  cattle-  and  horse-food — particularly  in  the  cold  of 
winter,  and  is  held  to  be  singularly  invigorating  to  pasture-animals. 

Garez  pmnila,  Thunberg. 

Eastern  Asia  and  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South-America. 
Helps  to  bind  the  coast-sand  there. 

Garioa  GandamaroenBis,  Morren. 

Andes  of  Ecuador  up  to  an  elevation  of  about  9,000  feet  [Prof. 
Jameson].  A  small  slender  tree.  Fruit  to  nine  inches  long  and 
sometimes  nearly  as  broad,  edible  and  wholesome,  of  delicious  scent 
and  grateful  taste  [Sir  Jos.  Hooker].  Other  large-fruited  Caricas 
occur  in  andine  regions,  comprised  under  the  vernacular  name 
Gamburu  [Spruce].  Their  cultural  rearing  seems  possible  in  frost- 
less  regions  only.     Fruit  used  raw  or  cooked. 

Garioa  Paiiaya,  Limie. 

West-Indies  and  Mexico  to  Peru.  Cultivated  northward  still  in 
some  parte  of  Florida,  elsewhere  to  32°  N.  [A.  de  Candolle].  The 
Papaw-tree.  A  small  often  branchless  tree  of  short  vitality,  only 
fit  for  r^ons  not  subject  to  frost.  Bears  enormously  in  Eastern 
sub-tropic  Australia,  producing  fruits  occasionally  of  4  lbs.  weight 
near  Keppel-Bay  [J.  S.  Edgar].  Fruit  generally  of  the  size  of  a 
small  lemon;  eaten  boiled  or  preserved  in  sugar  or  pickled  in 
vinegar  [Sir  James  Smith].  Fresh  seeds  germinate  readily.  The 
acrid  milky  juice  of  the  tree,  much  diluted  with  water,  renders  any 
tough  meat,  washed  with  it,  tender  for  cooking  purposes  by  separ- 
ating the  muscular  fibres  [Dr.  Holder].  Merely  wrapping  the 
meat  in  the  Papaw-leaves  will  often  suflBce.  Drs.  Boucher  and 
Wurtz  have  successfully  introduced  the  Papaya-sap  against  Diph- 
theria; further  the  juice  has  been  administered  as  a  vegetable 
pepsin  and  as  an  anthelmintic.  Dr.  Th.  Belgrave  has  pointed  out 
the  great  importance  of  this  plant  as  a  galactogogue.  Fruit«  ripen 
successively. 

GarUisa  Ardnina,  Lamarck. 

South-Africa.  A  shrub  with  formidable  thorns,  well  adapted 
for  boundary-lines  of  gardens,  where  rapidity  of  growth  is  not  an 
object.  Quite  hardy  at  Melbourne.  C.  ferox  (E.  Meyer)  and  C. 
grandiflora  (A.  de  Cand.)  are  allied  plants  of  equal  value.  The 
fruit  of  the  latter  is  largely  used  for  jam  and  as  such  quite  whole- 
some [Bemays].  The  East-Australian  C.  Brownii  (F.  von  Mueller) 
can  be  similarly  utilised.  The  flowers  of  all  are  very  fragrant. 
C.  Carandas  (Linne)  extends  from  India  to  China ;  its  berries  are 
edible ;  it  is  also  a  strong  hedge-plant. 
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Garludo^ioa  palmata,  Buiz  and  Pavon. 

Central  America,  up  to  over  3,000  feet.  Methodically  cultivated 
for  the  sake  of  its  fan-like  leaves,  which  furnish  the  material  for 
Panama-hats.  Holds  a  cultural  position  as  far  south  as  Moreton- 
Bay  (Fr.  Turner). 


Carplnus  Amerloana,  Michaux. 

The  Water-Beech  or  Ironwood  of  North-America,  thriving  best 
on  the  margins  of  streams.  The  wood  is  fine-gi'ained,  tough  and 
compact,  used  for  cogs  of  wheels  and  any  purpose,  where  extreme 
hardness  is  required,  such  as  yokes  [Robb].  It  is  often  speckled 
and  somewhat  curled,  thus  fitted  for  superior  furniture  [Sim- 
monds].  C.  Caroliniana  (Walter)  is  the  oldest  name.  Very  closely 
allied  to  the  following. 


CarpinuB  Betulus,  Linne. 

The  Hornbeam.  Middle  and  Southern  Europe  and  Western  Asia. 
A  tree  to  80  feet  high.  Wood  pale,  of  a  homy  toughness  and  hard- 
ness, close-grained  but  not  elastic.  It  is  used  for  wheel- wrights' 
work,  for  cogs  in  machinery  and  for  turnery  [Laslett],  also  for  a 
variety  of  implements,  for  wooden  shoes,  and  pai'ticularly  for  hat- 
blocks,  also  for  walking-sticks.  It  furnishes  a  good  coal  for  gun- 
powder. The  inner  bark  serves  for  a  yellow  dye.  This  tree  would 
tend  to  arrest  the  progress  of  bush-fires,  if  planted  in  copses  or 
hedges,  like  willows  and  poplars,  around  forest-plantations.  In 
Norway  it  is  hardy  to  lat.  63**  26^  [Schuebeler].  Four  species 
occur  in  Japan :  C.  cordata,  C.  ei-osa,  C.  laxiflora  and  C.  Japonica 
(Blume).  Carpinus  viminea  (Wallich)  is  a  species  with  dnrable 
wood  from  the  middle  regions  of  Nepal. 


Carthamus  tlnotorius,  Linne. 

From  Egypt  to  India.  The  Safflower.  In  Norway  grown  to  lat- 
70**  22'  North.  A  tall,  annual,  rather  handsome  herb.  The  florets 
produce  yellow,  rosy,  ponceau  and  other  red  shades  of  dye,  accoixiing 
to  vaiious  admixtures.  Pigment-pi-inciples :  carthamin  and  car- 
thamus-yellow.  For  domestic  purposes  it  yields  a  dye  ready  at 
hand  from  any  garden.  In  India  the  Cartharaus  is  also  cultivated 
for  the  sake  of  the  oil,  which  can  be  pressed  from  the  seeds. 
Poultry  fatten  on  the  seeds. 


Carum  AJowan,  Bentham.     (C.  Co-pticum,  Bentham.) 

From  the  countries  around  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  India.  The 
fruits  of  this  annual  herb  form  an  excellent  culinary  condiment 
with  the  flavor  of  thyme.  Its  peculiai*  oil  is  accompanied  by  cymol 
and  thymol. 
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Gftrnm  SulbOOAStailllllif  Koch.    {Apium  Bulbocastanum,  Camel ;  Buiho- 
eastanum  Linnaei,  Schnr.) 

Middle  and  South-Europe,  North- Africa,  Middle  Asia,  on  lime- 
stone soil,  extending  in  Cashmere  to  9,000  feet  elevation.  The 
tuberous  roots  and  also  the  leaves  serve  as  a  culinary  vegetable, 
the  fruits  as  a  condiment. 


Garnin  Gapense,  Sonder. 

South- Africa,  where  the  edible,  somewhat  aromatic  root  is  called 
Fenkelwortel. 


Garnm  Garui,  Linne.     {Apiwn  Carui,  Crantz.) 

The  Caraway-Plant.  Perennial.  Europe,  Northern  and  Middle 
Asia.  Extends  in  Norway  to  lat.  71®  7'.  A  wholesome  adjunct,  if 
interspersed  among  the  herbs  of  sheep-pa«tures.  It  might  be 
natuT*alised  even  on  our  alps,  and  also  along  the  sea-shores.  The 
Caraway -oil  is  accompanied  by  two  chemical  pinnciples  :  carven 
and  carvol.  Among  the  many  purposes  for  which  it  is  employed 
is  that  of  entering  into  the  scents  of  soaps  and  cheap  essences  of 
perfumery  [Piesse]  ;  still  more  used  in  the  preparation  of  some 
liqueurs.  The  seeds  will  keep  three  years  [Vilmorin].  On  rich 
soil,  in  Essex,  as  much  as  20  cwt.  seeds  on  an  acre  have  been  pro- 
duced [G.  Don].  Royle  mentions  two  varieties  or  allied  plants 
from  Upper  India. 

Ganun  ferulifolinm,  Koch.     (Bunium  ferul\folium,  Desfontaines.) 

A  perennial  herb  of  the  Mediterranean  regions.  The  small 
tubers  are  edible. 

Gfltnmi  Oairdneri,  Bentham. 

Western  North -Am  erica,  particularly  in  the  Sierra  Nevada.  A 
biennial  herb,  the  tuberous  root  of  which  furnishes  an  article  of 
food  as  well  as  the  root  of  the  allied  Calif ornian  C.  Kelloggii  (A. 
Gray).  Geyer  probably  had  this  plant  in  view,  when  he  mentions 
the  tubers  of  an  umbelliferous  plant,  which  are  among  the  dainty 
dishes  of  the  nomadic  Oregon-natives.  The  truly  delicious  root 
bursts  on  being  boiled,  showing  its  snowy  white  farinaceous  sub- 
stance, which  has  a  sweet  cream-like  taste,  and  somewhat  the 
aroma  of  parsley -leaves  [Lindley]. 


Inorassatumy  Boissler.     (Bulbocctstanum  incrassatum,  Lange.) 

The  "  Talmuda."  Spain,  Morocco,  Algier.  This  herb  produces 
fair-sized  tubers,  which  are  tender  and  floury,  and  consumed  by  the 
aboriginal  Algerians  either  raw  or  roasted  or  boiled.  Prof.  Naudin 
thinks,  that  these  tubers  could  be  so  improved  by  cultivation  as  to 
become  available  as  a  table-esculent. 
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Oarum  PetrOBellnnmy  Bentham.*     (Apium  PetroteUn'tm,  Linn^.) 

The  Parsley.  South-Europe,  North- Africa  and  Orient.  This 
biennial,  well-known  culinary  herb  is  always  desirable  on  pastures, 
also  as  a  preventive  or  curative  of  some  kidney-and-liver-diseases 
of  sheep,  horses  and  cattle.  In  Norway  it  is  hardy  to  lat.  70** 
Schuebeler].  The  root  of  a  particular  variety  is  also  valuable  for 
;he  table.  Vilmorin  mentions  that  the  seeds  (or  fruitlets)  will 
keep  fully  three  years.  Rev.  H.  Kempe  found  the  seeds  to  mature 
well  in  the  gardens  of  Central  Australia.  The  plant  was  much 
used  for  garlands  and  wreaths  in  ancient  times  [Dr.  Schweinfurth]. 
The  essential  oil  of  the  fruits  contains  a  peculier  stearopten.  Mr. 
J.  W.  Fedaro  had  individual  plants  of  a  very  curly  variety  growing 
uninterruptedly  for  nineteen  years  without  seeding ;  pieces  take^ 
from  them  grow  readily,  continuing  the  variety. 

Garum  Aozburgrliiaiiuiii,  Bentham. 

Southern  Asia,  where  it  is  extensively  cultivated  for  curries, 
particularly  in  North- Western  India  [Atkinson]. 

Garnni  sepetnni)  Bentham.     {Anethum  segetum,  Linn^.) 

Around  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  extending  to  Western  Europe. 
An  aromatic  annual  herb,  available  for  culinary  purposes. 

Garya  alba,  Nuttall.* 

The  Shagbark -Hickory  and  Shellbark-Hickory  also.  Eastern 
North-America,  extending  to  Canada  and  Carolina.  Professor 
Schuebeler  found  it  to  be  hardy  in  Norway  to  lat.  63®  52.  A 
deciduous  tree,  reaching  a  height  of  90  feet ;  it  delights  in  rich 
forest-soil.  Wood  heavy,  strong,  elastic  and  tenacious,  but  not 
very  durable ;  used  for  chairs,  agi*icaltural  implements,  carriages, 
baskets  [Sargent],  whip-handles  and  a  variety  of  other  purposes. 
Yields  the  main  supply  of  hickory-nuts.  All  the  hickories  ai*e 
extensively  used  in  North-America  for  hoops.  Circumference  of 
stem  2  feet  above  ground  30  inches  aftei*  24  years  at  Nebraska 
[Furnas]. 

Oarya  amara,  Nuttall. 

The  Bittemut-Tree  or  Swamp-Hickory.  Eastern  North -America, 
extending  to  Georgia  and  Texas.  A  tree,  sometimes  80  feet  high. 
Replacing  C.  alba  on  low  wet  ground  [B.  E.  Femow].  Wood  less 
valuable  than  that  of  other  hickories.  Richest  of  all  North-  American 
trees  in  potash,  in  which  most  hickories  abound.  Hardy  at  Chris- 
tiania.  The  flowers  of  all  the  Caryas  yield  much  honey  [Dam- 
koehler], 

Garya  plabra,  Torrey.*     (Carya  porcinan  Nuttall.) 

The  Hognut-Tree.  Eastern  North-America,  reaching  Canada 
and  Florida.  Often  to  80  feet  high ;  sometimes  over  100,  with  a 
circumference  of  12  feet  at  6  feet  from  the  ground  [Prof.  Meehan]. 
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Wood  very  tough  ;  the  heart- wood  reddish  or  dark-colored  ;  much 
used  for  axle-trees  and  axe-handles,  and  particularly  for  wooden 
shoes.  Rate  of  stem-growth  in  Nebraska,  38  inches  ciixjumference 
in  24  years  [Nuttall]. 

Garya  miorooarpa,  Nuttall. 

The  Balsam-Hickory.  Eastern  North-America.  A  fine  lofty 
tree,  attaining  a  height  of  80  feet,  with  a  stem  2  feet  in  diameter. 
The  wood  is  pale  and  tough,  and  possessed  of  most  of  the  good 
qualities  of  C.  tomentosa,  to  which  this  species  is  also  in  other 
respects  allied.  Also  very  closely  related  to  C.  alba.  The  nut  is 
of  pleasant  taste,  but  small  [Nuttall]. 

Garyft  oliTiformlB,  Nuttall.* 

The  Paean  or  Pecannut-Tree  of  Eastern  North-America,  extend- 
ing to  Texas.  A  handsome  tree,  reaching  70  feet  in  height,  with  a 
straight  trunk.  The  most  rapid  growing  of  all  the  hickories.  It 
needs  deep  rich  soil  of  valleys  [B.  E.  Femow].  Its  wood  is  coarse- 
grained, heavy  and  compact,  possessing  great  tenacity ;  in  strength 
and  elasticity  it  surpasses  even  that  of  the  White  Ash  [Harrison]. 
The  nuts  are  usually  abundant,  and  the  most  delicious  of  all  walnuts; 
they  form  an  article  of  considerable  commerce  in  the  Southern 
States.  Texas  annually  exports  nuts  to  the  value  of  over  £10,000 
[Dr.  C.  Mohr].  The  tree  matures  fruits  as  far  north  as  Philadel- 
phia. It  commences  to  bear  in  about  ten  years.  The  fresh  nuts 
should  be  packed  in  dry  moss  or  sand  into  casks  for  distant 
sowings.  The  kernel  is  extremely  oily,  thus  the  fruit  does  not  keep 
so  well  as  the  ordinary  walnut.  Although  the  wood  of  all  the 
hickories  is  not  well  adapted  for  building  purposes,  as  it  is  subject 
to  the  attacks  of  insects  and  soon  decays  if  exposed  to  the  weather, 
yet  its  great  strength  and  elasticity  render  it  extremely  useful  for 
implements,  articles  of  furniture,  hoops  and  many  minor  purposes, 
besides  supplying  locally  the  very  best  of  fuel.  Hickories,  even 
when  very  young,  do  not  well  bear  transplanting,  C.  amara  perhaps 
excepted.  C.  alba  and  C.  glabra  would  be  particularly  desirable 
for  the  sake  of  their  timber,  and  C.  oliviformis  on  account  of  its 
fruit.  The  bark  of  all  the  hickories  contains  yellow  dye-principles ; 
by  the  addition  of  copperas  an  olive  color  is  produced ;  by  the 
addition  of  alum,  a  green  color.  Hickory  stems  are  known  to  attain 
12  feet  in  girth. 

Garya  sulcata,  NuttaU.* 

The  Furrowed  Hickory  and  the  Shellbark-Hickory  of  some  dis- 
tricts ;  also  one  of  the  Shagbark-Hickories.  North- America,  in 
the  Eastern  States.  A  tree,  to  80  feet  high  in  damp  woods.  Its 
rate  of  growth  is  about  18  inches  in  a  year,  while  young.  Heart- 
wood  pale-colored.  Seed  of  sweet  pleasant  taste.  Wood  similar 
to  that  of  C.  alba,  but  paler.     The  tree  is  still  hardy  in  Christiania. 
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Garya  tomentosa,  Nuttall.* 

The  Mockemut-Tree  or  White  Heart-Hickory.  Eastern  North- 
America,  extending  to  Canada,  replacing  C.  alba  on  drier  and 
poorer  ground  [B.  E.  Femow].  A  large  tree;  likes  forest-soil,  not 
moist.  Heai't- wood  pale -colored,  remarkable  for  strength,  elasticity , 
heaviness  and  hardness,  yet  fissile ;  used  for  axles,  spokes,  felloes, 
handles,  chairs,  screws,  sieves  and  the  best  of  mallets  ;  the  sailings 
for  hoops  and  wythes.  Hickory  is  the  most  heat-giving  amongst 
all  North -American  woods.  Nut  small,  but  sweet ;  very  oily.  A 
variety  produces  nuts  as  large  as  a  small  apple,  which  are  called 
King-Nuts. 

Garyota  urens,  Linn^. 

India.  One  of  the  hardier  Palms,  ascending  the  Himalayas  to 
an  altitude  of  5,000  feet,  according  to  Dr.  Thomas  Anderson,  yet 
even  there  attaining  a  considerable  height,  though  the  temperature 
sinks  in  the  cooler  season  to  40®  P.  Drude  mentions,  that  species 
of  this  genus  ascend  to  an  elevation  of  7,500  feet,  where  the  tem- 
perature occasionally  approaches  the  freezing  point.  The  trunk 
furnishes  a  sago-like  starch.  This  palm  only  flowei'S  at  an  advanced 
age,  and  aftei*  having  produced  a  succession  of  flowers  dies  away. 
From  the  sap  of  the  flower-stem,  just  as  from  that  of  the  Cocos- 
and  Borassus-Palm,  toddy  and  jaggeri-sugar  are  prepared,  occasion- 
ally as  much  as  12  gallons  of  liquid  being  obtained  from  one  tree 
in  a  day.  The  fibre  of  the  leaf-stalks,  known  as  "  Kitton,"  can  be 
manufactured  into  very  strong  ropes,  also  into  baskets,  brushes  and 
brooms.  It  also  serves  the  Indian  races  as  tinder.  The  outer  wood 
of  the  stem  answers  for  turnery.  Several  allied  species  exist,  one 
extending  to  North-Eastem  Australia. 

Casimiroa  edulls,  Llav  acd  Levarz. 

Mexico,  up  to  the  cool  heights  of  7,000  feet.  This  finally  tall 
tree  comes  into  bearing  in  about  ten  years.  The  kernel  of  its  fruit  is 
deleterious  [Hernandez],  but  the  pulp  of  a  delicious,  melting,  peach- 
like taste  [Gamer],  partaking  of  which  is  said  to  induce  sleep. 
The  tree  thrives  well  in  a  clime  like  that  of  Santa  Barbara,  Cali- 
fornia [Capt.  E.  Cooper],  and  proved  also  hardy  in  Provence  [Prof. 
Naudin].  The  fruit  is  from  1  to  4  inches  in  diameter,  pale  yellow, 
of  a  rich  subacid  taste,  and  most  palatable  when  near  decay 
[Dr.  Seemann].  Efforts  to  propagate  it  from  cuttings  were  not  suc- 
cessful, and  seeds  do  not  seem  to  reach  perfection  in  California 
[Calif.  Hortic.  Magaz.  1880].     Attains  a  great  age. 

Gassia  AbSUB,  Linne. 

Intra- tropical  regions  of  the  eastern  hemisphere.  The  seeds  are 
since  ancient  times  in  Egypt  used  to  produce  a  counter-inflammation 
of  fermentive  growth  in  various  forms  of  eye-diseases,  particularly 
pannus  [Dr.  Schweinfurth], 
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(NMSla  acutlfolla,  DelUe. 

Indigenous  or  now  spontaneous  in  Northern  and  Tropical  Africa 
and  South- Western  Asia.  Perennial.  The  leaflets  merely  dried 
constitute  part  of  the  Alezandria-and  also  Tinnevelly-senna.  The 
•etive  principle  of  senna — ^namely,  cathartic  acid — occurs  also  in  the 
€k>luteas  and  in  Coronilla  yaria,  according  to  C.  Koch.  The  senna- 
cassias  have  within  Australia  particularly  well  succeded  in  the 
Eastern  sub-tropical  coast-regions. 

OMsia  aariMtlfolla,  Vahl. 

Northern  and  Tropical  Africa  and  South-Western  Asia,  indigenous 
or  cultivated.  Perennial.  Yields  Mecca-senna,  also  the  Bombay* 
and  some  of  the  Tinnevelly-senna. 

QmmtsAm  artomlstoideft,  Oandiohaud. 

Sub-tropical  and  extra-tropical  Australia.  The  species  of  this 
series  of  the  genus  are  shrubby,  and  considered  valuable  for  arid 
and  sandy  sheep-runs  as  affording  feed.  They  brave  intense  heat, 
and  are  adapted  for  rainless  regions. 

Gasftla  fistula,  Linn^. 

Southern  Asia.  The  long  pods  of  this  ornamental  tree  contain  an 
aperient  pulp  of  pleasant  taste  and  of  medicinal  value.  It  is  also 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  cake-tobacco.  Traced  by  Sir  Jos. 
Hooker  to  the  slopes  of  the  Central  Himalayas. 

Gaaala  Marllandloa,  Linn^. 

An  indigenous  senna-plant  of  the  South -Eastern  United  States 
of  North-America.     Perennial. 


oboTata,  CoUadon. 

South -Western  Asia ;  widely  dispersed  through  Africa  as  a  native 
or  disseminated  plant.  Perennial.  Part  of  the  Alexandra-senna 
and  also  Aleppo-senna  is  derived  from  this  plant ;  less  esteemed 
and  less  collected  than  the  other  species.  It  furnishes  also  Italian, 
Tripolis,  Senegal  and  Tanacca  senna. 

Gaatanea  satlvaf  Miller.*     (C  vuXgarig,  Lamarck ;  C  vetca,  Gaertner.) 

The  Sweet  Chestnut-tree.  South-Europe  and  Temperate  Asia, 
as  far  as  Japan,  where  a  variety  with  larger  fruits  is  cultivated,  a 
variety  with  smaller  fruits  extending  to  North- America.  Professor 
Schuebeler  records  that  even  in  Norway  at  latitude  58®  15'  a  chest- 
nut-tree attained  a  height  of  33  feet  with  a  stem  4  feet  in  circum- 
ference; in  a  shrubby  state  it  is  found  as  far  north  as  63^  It 
reaches  an  enormous  age  ;  at  Mount  Etna  a  tree  occurs  with  a  stem 
204  feet  in  circumference.  At  other  places  trees  are  found  10  feet 
in  diameter,  solid  to  the  centre.  The  tree  does  not  readily  admit 
of  transplantation ;  likes  granitic  soil.     It  bears  still  in  the  low 
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country  of  Southern  Queensland  fairly  well.  The  wood  is  light, 
cross-grained,  strong,  elastic  and  exceedingly  durable,  well  adapted 
for  staves  and  wheel-cogs,  ornamental  carving,  the  young  wood  for 
hoops  and  mast-rings,  also  for  walking-sticks.  The  wood  is  com- 
paratively rich  in  tannic  acid  (about  4  to  6  per  cent.),  and  hence 
lised  for  preparing  a  liquid  exti'act ;  the  bark  contains  12  per  cent, 
tannin  [Wiesner].  The  leaves  furnish  food  for  the  Bomb^x 
Jamamai  [Dupont].  The  greatest  importance  of  the  tree  rests  on 
its  adaptability  for  shade-plantations,  its  nutritious  nuts  and  timber 
value.  The  American  wood  is  slightly  lighter  in  color  than  that  of 
the  Red  Oak,  and  available  for  shingles  and  rails ;  chestnut-rails 
-  in  North- America  have  lasted  for  half  a  century.  The  wood  is 
beautifully  laminated  [Simmonds],  and  largely  employed  for  furni- 
ture, for  the  inside  finish  of  railroad -cars  and  steamboats  [Vasey]. 
The  American  nuts  are  smaller,  but  sweeter  than  the  European ; 
they  are  largely  used  for  fattening  hogs  [Robb].  Rate  of  stem- 
growth  in  Nebi*aska,  24  inchies  in  14  years,  diametrically  [Furnas]. 
The  total  production  of  chestnuts  merely  in  Italy  during  1886  was 
391,393  tons.     Bees  carry  off  the  pollen. 

Gastanopsis  arpentea,  A.  de  Candolle. 

A  lofty  tree  in  the  mountains  of  India.  Produces  also  edible 
chestnuts.  Other  species  of  the  genus  Gastanopsis  are  valuable, 
thus  according  to  the  Rev.  B.  C.  Henry  the  nuts  of  the  Chinese  C. 
jucunda  (Hance)  are  edible. 

Gastanopsis  chrysophylla,  A.  de  Candolle. 

The  Oak-Chestnut  of  California  and  Oregon.  A  tree,  attaining 
a  height  of  150  feet  and  8  feet  in* stem-diameter.  Either  for  beauty 
or  utility  woi-thy  of  cultivation  [Dr.  Gibbons].  The  leaves  are 
golden-yellow  underneath.  Wood  durable,  highly  prized  by  joiners, 
wheel -vviights  and  even  shipbuilders  [Dr.  Kellogg]. 

Gastanopsis  Zndioa,  A.  de  Candolle. 

Mountains  of  India,  at  about  4000  feet.  This  Oak-Chestnut  pro- 
duces seeds  with  the  taste  of  filberts. 


GastiUoa  elastica,  Cervantes.* 

Centi'al  Amenca,  but  hardy  and  fruiting  in  Florida  [Th.  Mead]. 
This  tree  yields  India-rubber  of  a  good  kind. 

Gasuarina  Cnniilngrliaini,  Mlquel. 

Eastern  Australia,  particulai'ly  along  river-banks.  Attains  a 
maximum -height  of  100  feet.  The  wood  is  used  for  yokes,  tools, 
shingles  and  various  other  purposes.  The  foliage  is  much  liked  by 
pasture-animals  [A.  R.  Crawford]. 
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Gasuarlna  Deoalsneana,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

Central  Australia,  where  it  is  the  only  species  of  the  genus. 
Traced  by  Lieut.  Dittrich  into  Queensland.  The  tree  is  one  of  the 
largest  among  its  congeners  and  particularly  valuable  for  arid  sandy 
regions.  The  wood  is  exceedingly  hard,  and  resists  the  attacks  of 
termites  and  also  decay  ;  the  stem- wood  is  straight  and  easily  fissile 
[Rev.  H.  Kerape].  Dromedaries  delight  in  getting  the  branchlets  of 
this  tree  for  food  [E.  Giles]. 

CHuiuarlaa  distyla,  Ventenat. 

Extra-tropical  Australia.  A  shrubby  species,  well  adapted  for 
fixing  the  sand-drifts  of  sea-coasts.  All  Casuarinas  can  be  pollarded 
for  cattle-fodder. 

Gaanarina  equisetifolia,  Forster.    (C.  lUorea,  Bumph). 

Eastern  Africa,  Southern  Asia,  tropical  and  sub-tropical  Australia, 
Polynesia.  Thrives  permanently  much  better  than  Eucalyptus 
globulus  in  Lower  Egypt  according  to  Dr.  Schweinfurth.  Attains 
a  maximum -height  of  150  feet.  Splendid  for  fuel,  giving  great 
heat  and  leaving  little  ashes.  The  timber  is  tough,  nicely  marked. 
The  tree  will  live  in  somewhat  saline  soil  at  the  edge  of  the  sea. 
Colonel  Campbell -Walker  estimates  the  yield  of  firewood  from  this 
tree  as  four  times  as  great  as  the  return  from  any  tree  of  the  forests 
of  France.  Known  to  have  grown  in  10  years  to  a  height  of  80  feet, 
but  then  only  with  a  comparatively  slender  stem  [Blechyndon]. 
In  India  the  wood  is  much  nsed  as  fuel  for  rail  way -locomotives;  the 
tree  is  there  also  extensively  employed  to  reclaim  sand-land  of  the 
coast,  it  succeeding  in  growth  down  to  high  water-mark,  throwing 
often  out  decumbent  branches,  which  develop  roots,  further  to  fix 
the  sand  and  to  throw  up  independent  shoots  [Dr.  Bidie] .  It  yields 
a  lasting  wood  for  piles  of  jetties,  for  posts  and  for  underground- 
work,  and  is  much  used  for  knees  of  boats  and  for  tool  handles 
[Wilcox] ;  it  is  very  heavy  and  singularly  dark.  The  cost  of  raising 
Casuarinas  in  India  has  been  from  £4  to  £10  per  acre,  and  the 
return,  after  only  eight  years,  £13  to  £32. 

CHuraarina  Fraseriana,  MlqueL 

South- Western  Australia.  A  middle-sized  tree;  the  wood  easily 
split  into  shingles.  The  best  furniture -wood  of  South- Western 
Australia,  as  it  does  not  rend.  This  tree  is  adapted  even  for  sterile 
heath-land. 

Gasuarina  fflanoa,  Sieber. 

Widely  distributed  through  South-Eastem  Australia,  even  in 
desert-country,  but  nowhere  forming  forest-like  masses.  This 
species  attains  in  favorable  places  a  height  of  80  feet.  Its  hard 
durable  wood  is  valuable;  used  for  staves,  shingles  and  various 
utensils  [ Woolls],    Important  for  its  rapid  growth,  for  its  resistance 
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to  exposure,  for  shelter-plantation  and  for  speedj  supply  of  fael, — 
a  remark  which  applies  to  the  following  species  also.  Mnch  liked 
for  food  by  dromedaries  [Sir  Th.  Elder]. 

OMUUtrina  qiiadriTalTift,  La  fiilliardi^ 

The  Coast-Sheoak  of  South-Eastem  Australia.  Not  living  metelj 
in  coast-sand,  but  also  on  other  barren  places,  reaching  the  inland- 
hills.  Attains  a  height  of  60  feet.  The  foliage  of  this  species  is 
drooping.  The  male  tree  is  very  eligible  for  avenues,  but  the  female 
less  slightly.  Cattle  are  fond  of  the  foliage;  indeed  it  is  a  ^stay-by  ** 
to  all  lands  of  stock  in  drought,  branches  then  being  lopped  from 
the  trees  for  feed.  For  arresting  the  ing^ress  of  coast-sand  by  belts 
of  timber  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  trees.  It  produces  seed 
early  and  copiously  like  other  Casuarinas,  and  is  easily  raised. 
Weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  dry  wood  from  58'3  to  6-i'S  [Rummel]. 
The  foliage,  like  that  of  the  other  species,  is  acidulous  from  a  crystal- 
lisable  substance  allied  to  bicitrate  of  lime.  The  chewing  of  it 
allays  thirst. 

GMmarlna  snberosaf  Wllldenow. 

The  erect-branched  Sheoak  of  South-Eastem  Australia.  Height 
reaching  40  feet.  A  beautiful  shady  species.  Casuarina  trichodou 
(Miq.)  and  C.  Huegeliana  (Miq.)  are  aboreous  species  of  South- 
western Australia,  valuable  for  iheir  wood. 

Gasnarina  torulosa,  Alton. 

New  South  Wales  and  Queensland.  Attains  a  height  of  70  feet. 
The  tough  wood  of  this  handsome  tree  is  in  demand  for  durable 
shingles  and  furniture- work,  as  well  a£  for  staves  and  veneers  ;  it  is 
also  one  of  the  best  for  oven-fuel. 

Gatalpa  bignonioides,  Walter. 

Southern  States  of  North- America,  extending  to  Illinois.  A  tree 
of  rapid  growth  in  warm  humid  climates,  attaining  a  height  of  abont 
20  feet  in  four  years.  Professor  Meehan  observed  the  stem  to  attain 
a  diameter  of  4  feet  in  twenty  years,  even  in  the  latitude  of  New 
York.  Rate  of  growth  in  the  clime  of  Nebraska,  as  recorded  by 
Governor  Furnas,  considerably  less.  In  many  parts  of  the  United 
States  it  is  a  favorite  tree  for  shade-lines.  Wlien  closely  planted  it 
will  grow  tall  and  straight,  with  a  stem  fully  50  feet  to  the  first 
branch.  It  prefers  bottom-lands,  but  will  succeed  in  almost  any  soil 
and  position,  according  to  Mr.  Barney.  It  is  hardier  than  most 
Eucalypts,  but  will  not  stand  severe  frosts.  According  to  Professor 
Burrill,  it  is  not  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  insects ;  bears  seeds  when 
quite  younff.  Professor  Meehan  considers  the  wood  to  be  as  durable 
as  that  of  uie  best  Chesnut-trees;  indeed  it  lasts  for  an  almost  in- 
definite period.  General  Harrison  insists,  that  there  is  nothing  like  it 
for  posts.  Catalpa-pickets  of  the  old  French  stockade  are  still  sound. 
Logs  thrown  across  water-courses  for  oroesing  have  lasted  for  three 
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generations ;  railway-posts  and  platforms  of  this  wood  are  almoBt 
indestructible.  Logs  a  century  old,  and  posts  half  a  century  old,  were 
not  in  the  least  decayed  [Barney].  Railway  cross-ties  made  of  this 
wood  are  also  very  durable,  a  tree  twenty  years  old  furnishing 
sufficient  timber  for  four  ties.  Canoes  of  Cataipa-wood  never  crack 
or  decay. 

CNttallMk  SLaempfBli,  Siebold  and  Zuocarini. 

Japan.  Grows  in  eight  years  to  about  25  feet  in  height,  with  a 
trunk  of  2  feet  circumference ;  bunches  of  flowers  very  large  and 
fragrant  [Hover].  Proved  hardy  at  Christiania  [Schuebeler].  C. 
Bungei  (Meyer)  from  North-China,  or  a  closely  allied  species,  can 
be  grown  for  hedges.     Flowers  of  all  Catalpas  sought  by  bees. 

CNttaliMk  speoloMh  Warder. 

In  the  Mississippi-States.  Hardier  and  taller  than  C.  bignoni- 
oides;  blooming  earlier;  leaves  inodorous,  flowers  larger,  growth 
as  rapid  and  wood  as  durable ;  also  only  with  a  very  thin  layer  of 
destructible  sap  wood  [Dr.  Engelmann].  Found  to  have  attained 
in  40  years  a  stem-circumference  of  40  feet  at  4  feet  from  the  ground 
[Letterman]. 

Catha  •dulls,  Forakael. 

Arabia  and  Eastern  Africa.  The  leaves  of  this  shrub,  under  the 
designation  of  Kaf ta  or  Cath,  are  used  for  a  tea  of  a  very  stimu- 
lating elEect,  to  some  extent  to  be  compared  to  that  of  Ery  throxyhm 
Coca.  To  us  the  plant  would  be  mainly  valuable  for  medicinal 
purposes. 

CNwilantlins  prooems,  Watson. 

California.  A  stout  biennial.  Locally  used  as  a  substitute  for 
cabbage  [Brewer],  but  here  only  mentioned  as  likely  capable  of 
cultural  amelioration. 

Oeanotliiis  rlgidns,  Nuttall. 

California.  One  of  the  best  of  hedge-shrubs,  available  for  dry 
situations.  Evergreen ;  to  12  feet  high ;  the  branches  becoming 
densely  intricate.  In  the  coast-tracts  it  is  replaced  by  C.  thyrsi- 
florus  (Escholtz),  which  can  also  be  used  for  hedges  and  copses, 
and  will  live  in  mere  coast-sand.  C.  prostratus  (Bentham)  forms 
natural  mats  on  slopes,  made  by  roads  and  slides,  which  it  gradually 
covers,  and  with  ita  preetty  blue  flowers  soon  decorates  [Professor 
Bolander].  Irrespective  of  their  beauty,  the  different  species  are 
worthy  of  cultivation  as  forming  excellent  wind-breaks.  A  fair 
tea  is  made  from  the  leaves  of  C.  velutinus  [Dr.  Gibbons]v  Some 
species  are  relied  on  as  forage-plantar 
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Gedrela  AuBtralis,  F.  v.  Mueller  * 

Eastern  Anstralia,  as  far  south  as  36".  The  Australian  Bed 
Cedar  or  Cedrel.  Foliage  deciduous  in  cool  regions.  Attains  a 
height  of  200  feet  and  sometimes  a  stem.girth  of  18  feet  near  the 
base.  Messrs.  Danger  and  Name  measured  a  tree  on  the  Macleay- 
River,  48  feet  in  stem-circumference  at  10  feet  from  the  ground : 
it  yielded  80,000  feet  of  sound  timber.  Rev.  Dr.  Woolls  noted  also 
in  New  South  Wales  trees  so  large  as  to  yield  30,000  feet  (super- 
ficial) of  timber.  Market- value  in  Brisbane  £7  10s.  to  £8  lOs.  per 
1,000  superficial  feet.  The  light,  beautiful  wood  is  easily  worked  and 
susceptible  of  high  polish ;  it  is  very  much  in  request  for  furniture, 
for  turnery  including  stethoscopes,  for  the  manufacture  of  piano- 
fortes, for  boat-building,  frames  of  window-blinds  and  a  variety  of 
other  joiners*  work ;  thus  it  is  highly  prized  for  building  racing 
boats,  which  weigh  little  over  30  lbs.,  though  30  feet  long,  and  yet 
prove  durable  [S.  Edwards].  The  timber  fix)m  the  junction  of  the 
branches  with  the  stem  furnishes  choice  veneers.  Altogether  the 
wood  is  much  less  liable  to  be  bored  by  insects  than  most  others. 
The  bark  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  tannin,  which  pro- 
duces a  purplish  leather  [FawcettJ.  This  tree  is  hardy  at  Mel- 
bourne, but  of  slow  growth  in  open  exposed  gardens  and  poor  soil 
there. 

Gedrela  Bopotensls,  Triana  and  Plancbon. 

New  Granada,  ascending  to  8,500  feet,  therefore  unusually  hardy* 
The  timber  of  this  tree  is  there  most  extensively  in  use  [Prof, 
Sodiro]. 

Gedrela  fissillB,  Vellozo.     (C.  Brasiliensis,  A.  de  Jussieu). 

From  Argentina  extending  to  Mexico.  The  timber  is  soft, 
fragrant  and  easily  worked ;  it  is  known  as  Acajou-wood.  The 
Surinam  Cedar-wood  is  furnished  by  C.  Guianensis  (A.  de  Jussieu), 
the  Peruvian  kind  by  C.  angustifolia  (De  Candolle),  the  Caracas 
sort  by  C.  montana  (Turczaninow),  the  Argentine  from  C.  Para- 
guensis  (Martins). 

Gedrela  febriftiflra,  Blume.* 

Java,  Sumatra,  Timor,  in  cooler  mountain-regions.  More  closely 
allied  to  C.  Australis  than  to  C.  Toona.  A  tree,  rising  finally  to  a 
height  of  200  feet.  Bark  of  tonic  property.  Hasskarl  further 
notes  from  Java  C.  Teysmanni  and  C.  inodora.  Cedrelas  occur 
also  in  New  Guinea. 

Gedrela  odorata,  Linne. 

Mexico,  Antilles,  Guiana,  in  Jamaica  up  to  4,000  feet  elevation 
[W.  Fawcett].  A  comparatively  tall  tree,  easily  cultivated.  It 
succeeds  as  far  south  as  Natal  [J.  M.  Wood].  Wood  light,  of 
pleasant  odor,  easily  worked,  preferentially  chosen  in  its  native 
country  for  cigar-boxes  and  a  variety  of  other  articles,  also  furni- 
ture.    The  tree  exudes  the  aromatic  Acajou-resin  like  C.  fissilis. 
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Cedrela  serrata,  Boyle. 

India.  Ascending  to  higher  elevations  than  C.  Toona,  indeed  to 
8,000  feet.  Seeds  with  a  membranous  appendage  on  one 
side  only. 

Oediela  Sinensis,  A.  de  Jussiea.* 

China  and  Japan.  An  elegant  tree,  hardy  in  South-Europe. 
It  furnishes  a  wood  not  unlike  that  of  the  Singapore-cedar,  reddish 
in  color,  particularly  sought  for  cigar-boxes  and  similar  articles. 
Foliage  of  a  rosy  hue  in  spring. 

Cedrela  Toona,  Roxburgh.* 

The  Singapore-cedar.  Southern  India.  Foliage  deciduous.  One 
of  the  most  important  of  all  timber-trees  for  furniture- wood,  which 
is  easily  worked,  light,  seasons  readily,  takes  polish  well  and  is 
applicable  for  a  multitude  of  purposes  in  joinery,  also  used  for  tea* 
chests.  It  is  durable  and  not  eaten  by  termites.  Dr.  Brandis 
gives  the  stem-girth  of  trees  35  years  old  as  7  feet,  when  the  tree 
grew  on  rich  and  moist  soil ;  trees  with  30  feet  stem-circumference 
are  known.  Seeds  with  membranous  appendages  on  both  sides. 
C.  glabra  and  C.  microcarpa  (C.  de  CandoUe)  yield  partly  the 
Sikkim  Cedar-wood. 

Oodrela  Volloziana,  Roemer. 

Brazil.     A  magnificent  tree,  with  odorous  wood  of  a  red  hue. 

Codronolla  cordata,  Bentham. 

Southern  States  of  North- America.  A  perennial  herb,  fragrant 
like  the  following. 

Godronolla  triphylla,  Moench. 

.  Madeira  and  Canary-Islands.  A  shrubby  plant  with  highly 
scented  foliage.  The  volatile  oil  obtainable  from  it  resembles  that 
of  Melissa,  but  is  somewhat  camphoric. 

Goltis  Aostralis,  Linn^. 

The  Lotus-tree  of  South-Europe,  North -Africa  and  South- Asia, 
ascending  the  Himalayas  to  9,000  feet.  Attains  a  height  of  about 
50  feet.  Though  of  rather  slow  growth,  this  tree  can  be  used  for 
avenues,  as  its  stem  finally  attains  to  6  feet  in  diameter.  It  is 
supposed,  that  this  Celtis  reaches  the  age  of  fully  1,000  years. 
Berries  edible.  Wood  hard  and  dense,  eligible  particularly  for 
turners'  and  carvers'  work.  Used  also  by  instrument-makers  for 
;  Antes  and  pipes.  The  stem-wood  is  fine-grained,  easily  cleft,  and 
of  a  splendid  yellow  tinge ;  the  branch-wood  is  one  of  the  best  for 
whip-sticks.     Largely  planted  for  fodder  in  India  [Dr.  Or,  Watf 
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Geltis  oocddentalis,  Linn^. 

The  Hackberry-tree.  Eastern  States  of  North-America.  Heiglit 
reaching  to  80  feet.  Will  grow  tolerably  well  even  on  the  poorest 
soil  [B.  E.  Femow].  Hardy  as  far  north  as  Christiania.  The 
sweet  fruit  edible.     Wood  rather  soft,  diflBcult  to  split. 

Geltis  Sellowtana,  Miquel. 

Argentina.  Tree  to  40  feet  high.  Wood  strong,  used  chiefly  far 
wagons,  posts,  turnery.     Fruit  edible  [Hieronymus]. 

GeltiS  Sinensis,  Peraoon.     (C.  Japonica,  Planchon.) 

China  and  Japan.  The  "Henoki."  A  tree,  bearing  extreme 
cold.  Wood  useful  for  carpenters*  and  turners'  work.  Fruit  edible 
but  small. 

Celtis  Tala,  Gillies. 

From  Texas  to  the  La  Plata- States.  A  thorny  shrub,  or  under 
favorable  circumstances  a  good-sized  tree.  This  plant  can  be  used 
for  forming  impenetrable  hedges,  but  also  shade-avenues.  One  or 
two  other  Argentine  species  serve  the  same  purposes. 

Gephaelia  Zpeoacmanha,  Bichard. 

Brazil,  in  mountain- woods,  consociated  i?^4th  Palms  and  Ti«e- 
fems.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  herb,  which  is  perennial  and 
yields  the  important  medicinal  ipecacuanha- root,  would  live  in 
warm  extra-tropic  forest-regions.  Active  principles  :  emetin  and 
ipecacuanha-acid.  Ipecacuanha  has  in  some  cases  proved  efficient 
also  in  snake-poison.  The  plant  is  best  propagated  from  root- 
cuttings. 

Gephalanthus  oooidentalis,  Linne. 

North- America,  extending  to  Canada  and  Mexico.  A  tree, 
attaining  a  height  of  about  50  feet  on  streams,  easily  disseminated, 
flowering  profusely  already  in  a  shrubby  state,  more  important  for 
ornamental  than  for  industrial  growth,  admitted  here  however  as 
a  rich  yielder  of  honey  from  its  fi^agrant  flowers,  which  last  through 
sevei'al  months.  The  bitter  bark,  particularly  that  of  the  root,  used 
therapeutically  [Dr.  Kellogg].  The  plant  was  introduced  first  by 
the  winter  into  Victoria,  where  it  thrives  to  perfection. 

GephalOtazoa  drupaoea,  Siebold  and  Zuccarini. 

China  and  Japan.  This  splendid  Yew  attains  a  height  of  60  feet 
and  is  very  hardy.  According  to  Dr.  Masters,  the  C.  Fortune! 
(Hooker)  is  merely  a  variety.  A  small  congener,  C.  Mannii  (J. 
Hooker),  occurs  in  the  Khasia- Mountains. 
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C^ratonia  Siliqua,  Linn^. 

Tbe  Carob-Tree,  indigenous  to  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  regions. 
It  attains  a  lieight  of  50  feet,  and  resists  drought  well ;  succeeds 
best  on  a  calcareous  subsoil.  Wood  pale-reddisb.  The  saccharine 
pods,  Algaroba  or  St.  John's  Bread,  of  value  for  domestic  animals ; 
in  some  parts  of  South-Europe  even  used  for  human  food.  The 
frequent  unisexuality  of  the  flowers  accounts  to  some  extent  for  the 
want  of  productiveness  in  fruit  of  this  plant,  where  but  few  plants 
oxist  and  no  bees  are  kept,  or  this  sterility  may  be  traceable  to 
insufficiency  of  lime  or  other  substance  in  the  soil.  Mr.  J.  S.  Edgar 
noticed  the  plant  to  be  remarkably  fruitful  also  at  the  verge  of  the 
tropics  in  East- Australia ;  Mr.  D.  E.  Martin  records  the  same 
success  from  the  Wimmera,  while  in  very  arid  regions  of  Riverina 
the  fruit  is  abundantly  produced  even  in  seasons  of  drought. 
Passed  through  years  of  severe  drought  in  Central  Australia  [Rev. 
H.  Kempe].  The  seeds  germinate  readily.  The  exportation  of  the 
pods  for  cattle-food  from  Greta  is  very  large.  The  fruit  is  used 
for  a  medicinal  syrup,  an  imitation  of  chocolate  and  a  liqueur 
[Wittmack].  In  some  of  the  Mediterranean  countries  horses  and 
stable-cattle  are  almost  exclusively  fed  upon  the  pods.  The  meat 
of  sheep  and  pigs  is  greatly  improved  in  flavor  by  this  food,  while 
its  fattening  properties  are  twice  those  of  oil-cake.  The  pods  con- 
tain about  66  per  cent,  of  sugar  and  gum.  To  horses  and  cattle 
6  lbs.  a  day  are  given  of  the  crushed  pods,  raw  or  boiled,  with  or 
without  chaff.  The  Spanish  conquerors  took  this  plant  early  to 
Central  and  South -America.  The  seeds  should  by  geographic 
explorers  be  carried  through  the  central  regions  of  Australia,  and 
be  sown  on  humid  spots,  particularly  in  the  limestone  formation. 
Instances  are  on  record  of  a  tree  having  yielded  nearly  half  a  ton 
of  pods  in  a  season  [Chambers]. 

Oeratopetaluin  apetalum,  Don. 

Extra-tropic  Eastern  Australia.  A  beautiful  tree  with  long 
cylindrical  stem.  Height  reaching  90  feet,  diameter  3  feet.  Wood 
soft,  light,  tough,  closely.grained,  fragrant,  good  for  joiners'  and 
cabinet-makers'  work,  locally  in  request  for  coachbuilding  and 
therefore  called  coach-wood  by  the  colonists. 

Garoooarima  ledlfoliua,  Nuttall. 

California.  Becomes  in  favorable  spots  a  tree  40  feet  in  height, 
with  a  stem-diameter  of  2^  feet.  The  wood  is  the  hardest  known 
in  California.  It  is  of  dark  color,  very  dense,  used  for  bearings  in 
machinery  [Dr.  Gibbons].     C.  parvifolius  is  of  lesser  dimensions. 

Cmreum  Bnrelmaiiiii,  Parry. 

Utah.  A  dwarf  species,  with  large  scarlet  flowers  and  fruits  of 
strawberry-flavor  and  refreshing  taste.  C.  Lecomtei  attains  there 
the  size  of  a  flour-barrel. 
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OereuB  gigranteiuiv  Engelmann. 

New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  It  attains  the  stupendous  height  of 
60  feet,  with  a  proportionate  eolnmnar  thickness.  It  yields  edible 
fruit.  Lives  unprotected  at  Port  Phillip,  withstanding  the  sea-air 
close  to  the  shores,  and  growing  at  the  rate  of  nearly  a  foot  a  year. 
It  was  introduced  by  the  writer  many  years  ago.  Columnar  species 
of  Cereus,  rising  to  a  height  of  40  feet,  occur  also  in  Argentina. 
C.  repandus  and  C.  triangularis  (Haworth),  of  the  West-Indies  and 
Mexico,  together  with  several  other  species,  are  available  as  hedge- 
plants  in  places  free  from  frost.  C.  Atakamensis  (Philippi)  is  a 
rather  large  species,  widely  scattered  over  the  high  plateau  of  Chili 
and  Bolivia  up  to  the  cold  region  of  13,000  feet.  N6e  speaks  of  a 
Mexican  Cactus  (probably  an  Echinocactus)  5  feet  in  diameter  by 
3  feet  in  height. 

Cereus  Pringrlei,  Sargent. 

Sonora,  Next  to  C.  giganteus,  the  biggest  Cactus.  The  autoch- 
thones bake  the  pulp  of  the  fruit  into  cakes   [E.  Palmer,  N.  v. 

Nagi]. 

Cereus  Quizo,  Gaj. 

Chili.  This  stately  Cactus  attains  a  height  of  15  feet,  and  is  one 
of  the  hardiest  species.  The  charming  snow-white  flowers- are  fol- 
lowed by  sweetish  mucilaginous  fruits,  available  for  the  table 
[Philippi]. 

Cereus  Thurberi,  Engelmann. 

North- Western  Mexico  and  Arizona  in  arid  regions.  Attains  a 
height  of  20  feet ;  the  fruits  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  hen's  egg 
to  that  of  an  orange ;  they  are  of  delicious  flavor,  pleasant  taste 
and  very  nutritious. 

Cerinthe  major,  Linne. 

Countries  around  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  A  handsome  but 
annual  herb,  particularly  alluded  to  by  G.  Don  as  a  honey-plant 
of  superior  value.  A  few  congeners  exist  in  the  same  regions, 
among  which  C.  minor  (Bauhin)  is  biennial  or  pauciennial,  and  C. 
alpina  (Kitaibel)  perennial. 

Cerozjlon  andioola,  Humboldt.* 

The  Wax-palm  of  New  Granada,  ascending  the  Andes  to  11,000 
feet.  One  of  the  most  majestic  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
most  hardy  of  all  Palms,  attaining  occasionally  a  height  of  180  feet. 
The  trunk  exudes  a  kind  of  resinous  wax,  about  25  lbs.  being 
obtainable  at  a  time  from  each  stem ;  this,  after  the  admixture  of 
tallow,  is  used  for  candles.  There  are  several  other  andine  Palms, 
which  could  be  reared  in  Australian  forests  or  in  sheltered  positions 
about  our  dwellings. 
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Cerozx^O*^  ftastrale,  Martius.     (Juania  australU,  Drude.) 

Jnan  Fernandez,  latitude  34°  South,  on  the  higher  mountains. 

Cerozylon  Klopstookia,  Martius. 

Venezuehi.  This  very  tall  Wax-palm  reaches  elevations  of  6,000 
feet. 

Oerrantesia  tomentosa,  Ruiz  and  Pavon. 

Forest-mountains  of  Peru.  This  tree  yields  edible  seeds.  It  is 
likely  to  prove  hardy  in  lower  forest-regions  of  the  warmer  extra- 
tropic  countries. 

Oeatnini  nootarnam,  Linn*). 

West-Indies,  Southern  Mexico.  Praised  above  almost  all  other 
plants  for  its  fragi'anee  in  Mexico,  its  flowers  lasting  through  the 
summer  and  autumn,  and  their  scent  being  particularly  powerful 
at  night  [Dr.  Barroeta].  In  South -Africa  preferentially  used  for 
wind-breaks,  cuttings  striking  I'oot  with  the  utmost  ease  [Pi^of. 
McOwan].     Foliage  poisonous. 

Oetrarla  Zslandioa,  Acharius. 

Colder  regions  of  Europe,  Asia  and  North- America.  This 
renowned  lichen,  inappropriately  called  "  Iceland-Moss,"  deserves 
translocation  to  other  cold  parts  of  the  globe ;  it  yields,  on  boiling, 
a  nutritious  jelly,  pleasant  after  removal  of  the  bitter  principle 
[Cetrarin],  the  latter  rendering  this  lichen  additionally  valuable  in 
medicine. 

OlUBrophyllain  balbosuinv  Linne. 

Middle  Europe  and  Western  Asia.  The  Parsnip-Chervil.  A 
biennial  herb.  The  root  a  very  palatable  culinary  esculent,  con- 
aiderably  richer  in  starch  than  potatoes.  To  be  kept  some  time 
before  consumed  [Vilmorin]. 

GlUBrophyllain  maoroBpermain,  Willdenow. 

Turkey  and  Persia,  in  the  cool  regions,  ascending  to  alpine  eleva- 
tions. A  biennial  herb,  the  sweetish  root  of  which  serves  as  a 
culinary  vegetable. 

GhamflBdora  elatior,  Martius. 

Mexico,  at  an  elevation  of  4-5,000  feet.  This  graceful  palm 
attains  only  a  height  of  about  12  feet  and  bears  some  frost.  With 
many  of  its  congeners  available  for  table-decoration.  The  oldest 
generic  name  is  Morenia. 


•ZO^lsay  Thunberg^.*     (Tra4:hyearpxu  emcelsus,  Wendlaud.) 

Sonthem  China,  as  far  north  as  Xapong,  also  in  Japan.     This 
Fan-palm  is  highly  desirable,  although  not  so  tall  as  the  name 
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would  indicate.  The  hardiest  of  all  palms ;  has  stood  S^  F.  witk 
only  a  slight  litter  [Count  de  Saporta].  Hardy  in  the  mild  middle 
ooast-regions  of  England.  Cordage  prepared  from  the  leaves  does 
not  decay  in  water  [Dupont].  Rate  of  growth  while  young  at 
Melbourne  about  1  foot  a  year.  The  hairy  covering  of  the  stem 
of  this  palm  and  of  Livistona  Chinensis  is  utilised  for  fixing  lime- 
plaster  to  buildings  in  Japan  [Christie].  C.  Fortunei  (Hooker), 
the  Chusan-palm  from  North-China,  is  a  variety  or  closely  allied 
species.  It  attains  a  height  of  about  30  feet,  and  endures  con- 
siderable frost.  The  leaves  can  be  employed  for  plaiting  palm-hats, 
the  fibrous  leaf -sheaths  for  making  brushes,  brooms  and  cordage. 
Other  hardy  palms  might  be  naturalised  and  used  for  various  pur- 
poses here,  irrespective  of  their  ornamental  features. 

OhamflBrops  huinilis,  Limi^. 

The  Dwarf  Fan-Palm  of  South-Europe,  North  Africa  and  the 
most  south-western  parts  of  Asia.  Growth  satisfactory  up  to  44" 
N.  Height  to  20  feet.  It  is  very  ornamental  for  gardens  and 
plantations,  and  particularly  eligible  for  scenic  effect.  Hats,  mats, 
baskets,  fans  and  brushes  are  made  from  the  leaves. 

GhamaBrops  Khasyana,  Griffith.     (Trachycarpiu  Khasyanus,  H.  Wend- 
land.) 

In  the  Himalayas,  at  elevations  of  from  4,000  to  8,000  feet,  also 
according  to  Kurz  in  dry  pine-forests  of  Martaban  and  Ava. 

OliailiaBropB  Kartiana,  Wallich.     (Trachycarpus  Mariianxu,  H.  Wood- 
land). 

Ascends  the  mountains  of  Nepal  to  8,000  feet.  This  Fan-palm 
attains  a  height  of  50  feet,  and  is  altogether  a  noble  object. 
Reaches  higher  altitudes  in  the  Himalayas  than  any  other  species, 
indeed  where  snow  occurs  or  covers  the  soil  four  or  five  months 
during  the  year. 

OhamaBrops  RitOhieana,  Griffith.     (Nannorhops  Ritchieana,  H.  Wend- 
land.) 

Arid  mountains  of  Afghanistan  to  34°  N.  Seemingly  the  only 
native  palm  there.  Extensively  used  for  cordage  ;  leaves  also  made 
into  baskets  and  mats ;  fruit  locally  used  like  dates  [Atkinson]* 
Has  proved  hardy  even  in  England.  Even  young  plants  did  not 
suffer  at  a  temperature  of  17**  F.  in  Florence  [Dr.  Beccari]. 

Ghelidoniuni  majna,  Fucbs. 

The  Celandine.     Europe  and  Western  Asia,  wild  to  latitude  63* 
,  N.  in  Norway.     A  perennial  herb  of  medicinal  value.     Chemical 
principles :  chelerj'thrin  and  chelidonin  ;  also  a  yellow  pigment, 
chelidoxanthin. 
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Clielone  rlabra,  Linne. 

North- America.  The  "Balmony."  A  perennial  herb,  which  has 
eome  into  therapeutic  use. 

OliMiopodiain  ambrosioides,  Linne. 

Tropical  and  sab-tropical  America.  '* Mexican  Tea"  and 
^*  Worm-seed."  An  annnal  medicinal  herb.  Ghenopodinm  anthel- 
minticnm  seems  to  be  a  perennial  variety  of  this  species.  Easily 
naturalised. 

Olienopodiiun  aurlooniiun,  Lindley. 

Australia,  from  the  Darling-River  to  Carpentaria  and  Amhem's 
Land.  A  tall  perennial  herb,  furnishing  a  nutritious  and  palatable 
spinage.  Dr.  Leichhardt  alludes  to  it  as  an  Atriplex.  It  will  live 
in  arid  desert-regions.  It  is  one  of  the  ''Blue  Bushes"  of  the 
squatters,  who  value  it  as  a  nutritive  and  wholesome  pastoral  plant. 
Several  other  species  of  Ghenopodinm,  among  them  the  European 
C.  bonus  Henricus  (Linn6)  and  U.  Califomicum  (S.  Watson)  afford 
fair  spinage,  but  they  are  annual. 

Clfteiiopodilim  Blitaniv  F.  v.  Mueller.     (Bliium  virgatum,  Linn^.) 

From  South-Europe  to  Middle  Asia.  An  annual  herb,  in  use 
there  as  a  cultivated  spinage-plant.  The  fruits  furnish  a  red  dye. 
The  genus  Blitum  was  reduced  to  Ghenopodinm  by  the  writer  in 
Garners  Nuovo  GHomale  Botanico  many  years  ago,  and  in  1864  by 
Dr.  Ascherson,  who  gave  to  B.  virgatum  the  name  Ghenopodinm 
foliosum  G.  capitatum,  (lUitun  capitatum,  Linn^)  may  not  be 
really  a  distinct  species.  Nyman  regards  its  nativity  unascertained. 
Some  of  this  group  of  plants  are  useful  to  anglers,  attracting  fish, 
when  thrown  into  rivers  or  lakes. 

maenopodium  nitrariaoeumv  F.  v.  Mueller. 

Interior  of  Australia,  especially  in  localities  occasionally  humid, 
reaching  in  some  places  the  soutn-coast.  A  somewhat  woody,  tall 
''Salt-bush,"  liked  pai*ticularly  by  sheep.  Extolled  also  by  Mr. 
Fred.  Turner  as  cropped  down  so  closely,  to  allow  of  recuperation 
only  with  difficulty.  The  plant  might  be  transferred  to  the  genus 
Rhagodia. 

maenopodium  Quinoa,  Willdenow. 

New  Granada,  Peru,  Ghili.  An  annual  herb.  Admitted  here 
as  a  savory  and  wholesome  spinage-plant,  which  can  be  grown  so 
qnickly,  as  to  become  available  during  the  short  summers  of  even 
tike  highest  habitable  alpine  latitudes.  In  Peru  the  seeds  are  used 
far  a  nutritious  porridge  [Tschudi,  Markham]. 
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Gliionaoliiie  oyathopoda,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

Tropical  and  Eastern  sub-tropical  Australia.  With  C.  barbata 
(R.  Brown),  and  C.  Wightii  (Munro)  of  India  and  Queensland,  a 
valuable  fodder- grass,  yielding  a  large  return.  Scleraehne  punctata 
(R.  Brown)  from  Java  is  closely  allied. 

Ghlorla  aoariosa,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

Tropical  Australia.  Particularly  i*ecoinniended  by  Mr.  Walter 
Hill  as  a  pasture-grass.  Dr.  Curl  mentions  this  and  C.  divaricata 
(R.  Brown),  from  North  and  East  Australia,  as  useful  summer-  and 
autumn-grasses,  even  in  the  cooler  clime  of  New  Zealand. 

Ghloria  trunoata,  R.  Rrown. 

The  Windmill -grass.  South-Eastem  Australia,  as  far  south  as 
Port  Phillip.  This  perennial  and  showy  grass  is  regarded  by  Mr. 
Walter  Bissill  as  an  excellent  summer-and-autumn-grass  of  ready 
growth,  relished  by  grazing  animals ;  matures  seeds  freely.  C. 
ventricosa  (R.  Br.)  is  another  valuable  East- Australian  species. 
Several  other  congeners  from  the  eastern  or  western  world  deserve 
the  attention  of  graziers,  as  furnishing  good  provender.  Chemical 
analysis  will  determine  their  nutritive  value,  though  the  degree  of 
liking  of  such  grasses  by  pasture -animals  can  only  be  found  out  by 
rural  tests. 

Chlorograluin  pomeridianum,  Kunth. 

California,  frequent  on  mountains.  This  lily-like  plant  attains  a 
height  of  8  feet.  The  heavy  bulb  is  covered  with  many  coatings, 
consisting  of  fibres,  which  are  used  for  cushions  and  mattresses ; 
contracts  are  entered  into  for  the  supply  of  this  material  on  a  rather 
extensive  scale  [Professor  Bolander].  The  inner  part  of  the  bulb 
serves  as  a  substitute  for  soap,  and  the  possibility  of  utilising  it  for 
technological  purposes,  like  the  root  of  Saponana,  might  be  tested 
as  it  contains  saponin. 

Ghlorozylon  Swletenia,  De  CandoUe. 

The  Satin-wood .  Mountains  of  India.  Like  the  allied  Flindersias, 
possibly  this  tree  would  prove  hardy  in  sheltered  places  of  milder 
extra-tropic  latitudes,  the  cognate  Cedrela  australis  advancing  in 
East -Australia  southward  to  the  36th  degree.  A  resin,  valuable 
for  varnishes,  exudes  from  the  stem  and  branches. 

GhondruB  orispua,  Lyn^^bye. 

Shores  of  the  Northern  Atlantic  Ocean.  "  Caragaheen."  This 
well-known  alg  yields  a  nutritious  and  palatable  gelatine  on  boiling, 
and  has  thus  become  even  of  some  therapeutic  importance.  The 
ready  steam-communication  all  over  the  world  affords  doubtless  now 
the  opportunity  of  carrying  also  highly  useful  algs  widely  from 
shore  to  shore  in  portable  aquaria.     In  Australia  the  Euchenxna 
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speciosum,  Gracila-ria  lichenoides  (J.  Agardh)  and  Gelidium  glandu- 
lifolium  (Harvey)  are  marine  jelly-weeds,  well  deserving  of  wide 
translocation. 

Ghrysanthemuin  Oinerarifolluill,  Boccone.  (Pyrethrum  dnerarifolitm, 
Trevisan). 

Austria.  Furnishes  the  Dalmatian  insecticidal  powder.  It  is 
superior  even  to  the  Persian  powder  as  an  insecticide :.  it  will  keep 
for  years.  It  is  prepared  from  half -opened  flowers,  gathered  during 
dry  weather  and  exsiccated  under  cover.  Best  applied  in  puffs 
from  a  tube.  To  be  used  also  against  aphides  [W.  Saunders.  See 
further  U.S.  Agricultural  Repoi*t  for  1881-2.]  Serves  to  keep  fresh 
meat  for  days  from  decay. 

Cbrysanthemuin     Partheniam,    Persoon.     (Pyrethrum    Parthenium, 
Smith.) 

Middle  and  Southern  Europe.  "Feverfew."  The  root,  foliage 
and  flowers  of  this  perennial  herb  are  in  request  for  medicinal 
purposes  since  ancient  times ;  the  variety  with  yellow  foliage  serves 
for  edging  of  garden-plots,  ribbon-  and  carpet-culture. 

Ohrysantheinilin  roseuin,  Adam.     (Pyrethrum  roseum,  Bieberstein). 

Sub-alpine  South -Western  Asia.  This  perennial  herb,  with  C. 
coronopifolium  (Willdenow)  yields  the  Persian  Insect-powder. 
Effective  against  aphides.  Centipeda  (Myriogyne)  could  doubtless 
also  be  converted  into  a  strong  insecticidal  powder. 

Chrysopsis  flrraminifolia,  Nuttall. 

Southern  States  of  North-America.  This  herb  furnishes  a  fibre 
of  soft  texture  and  silk-like  lustre  [K.  Mohr]. 

Chnaquea  Onleon,  £.  Desvaux. 

Chili,  Valdivia,  Argentina.  This  bamboo  does  not  often  exceed 
20  feet  in  height ;  the  autochthones  on  the  La  Plata-River  use  it 
for  lances.  C.  heterophylla  and  C.  Cuming^i  (Nees)  serve  in  the 
same  region  for  thatch-roofing  [Hieronymus] .  C.  andina  (Philippi) 
grows  in  Chili  near  the  snow-line. 

Ilieer  arietinuin,  Dodoens.* 

South-Europe  and  South- Western  Asia.  The  Gram  or  Chick- 
Pea,  introduced  into  China  during  the  14th  century  [Bretschneider]. 
An  annual  herb,  valuable  as  a  pulse  for  stable-food,  but  an  extensive 
article  also  of  human  diet  in  India.  Colonel  Sykes  counted  as  many 
as  170  seeds  on  one  plant.  In  Spain,  next  to  wheat,  the  most 
extensively  used  plant  for  human  food  [Honorable  Caleb  Cushing]. 
The  plant  suppresses  weeds,  and  is  of  special  service  in  the  rotation 
of  crops.  The  return  is  in  about  four  months.  The  seeds  can  be 
converted  into  pea-meal,  or  can  be  used  in  various  other  ways  for 
culinary  purposes. 
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GMIioriiim  BndiTia«  Linn^. 

Sontb-Europe,  North-Africa,  Orient,  Middle  Asia.  A  biennial 
plant,  used  already  in  ancient  times  as  a  cnlinarj  vegetable.  In 
Norway  it  grows  to  lat.  70°  (Schnebeler.)  Boissier  regards  it  as 
cnltnrally  arisen  from  tbe  annnal  C.  divaricatum  [Scbonsbye]  of 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  inner  leaves  are  bleached 
for  an  early  vegetable  in  the  season  by  tying  the  onter  leaves 
together  [vilmorin.]  Matures  seeds,  fit  to  germinate,  even  in  the 
hottest  desert-regions  of  Central  Australia. 

Giehoriuin  Zatybiui,  Linn^. 

Chicory.  A  well-known  perennial  plant,  indigenous  to  Europe, 
Northern-Africa  and  South-Westem  Asia,  extending  to  North- 
Western  India,  where  it  ascends  to  11,000  feet  [Dr.  Aitchison]. 
The  roots  much  used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee;  5,000  tons  of 
Chicory  valued  at  £68,000  were  imported  into  the  United  King- 
dom in  1884.  This  plant  requires  a  rich  deep  loamy  soil,  but  fresh 
manure  is  detrimental  to  the  value  of  the  root.  It  is  also  a  good 
fodder-plant,  especially  for  sheep,  and  can  be  kept  growing  for 
several  years,  if  cut  always  before  flowering.  The  root  can  be 
dressed  and  boiled  for  culinary  purposes ;  the  leaves  are  useful  for 
salad,  particularly  when  the  plants  are  removed  to  dark  warm 
places  for  bleaching  [Kuehnel]  ;  seeds  will  keep  for  several  years 
Vilmorin]  ;  medicinal  use  can  be  made  also  of  the  fresh  root. 
!  ndigenous  in  Norway  to  lat.  63°  30'  [Schnebeler], 

GimiolAiffa  raoemosa,  Elliott. 

The  "Black  Snake-Root"  and  also  "Cohosh"  of  North- America- 
A  perennial  herb  of  medicinal  value,  the  root  possessing  emetic 
properties. 

Ginohona  Oalisaya,  Ruiz  and  Pavon.* 

Andes  of  Peru,  New  Granada,  Brazil  and  Bolivia,  r),000  to  6,000 
feet  above  the  ocean.  This  tree  attains  a  height  of  40  feet;  it 
yields  the  Yellow  bark  and  also  part  of  the  Crown-bark.  It  is  the 
richest  yielder  of  quinin,  and  also  produces  cinchonidin,  but  little 
of  other  alkaloids.  The  most  valuable  species  in  Bengal,  braving 
occasional  night-frost.  This  has  flowered  at  Berwick  (Victoria) 
already  ten  years  ago  under  the  care  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Robinson,  from 
plants  supplied  by  the  author,  therefore  as  far  south  as  Port  Phillip ; 
there  sJso  good  seeds  matured.  It  grows  under  conditions  more 
limited  than  those  of  C.  succirubra,  nor  is  it  so  easily  propagated. 
All  of  its  varieties  do  not  furnish  bark  of  equal  value.  The  Santa 
Fe  variety  ascends  the  Andes  of  New  Granada  10,000  feet,  and 
produces  the  highly  valuable  soft  Columbia-bark.  The  variety 
Ledgeriana  comes  from  Brazil,  south-east  of  Lake  Titicaca.  Ite 
bark  yielded  in  Java  11  to  12  per  cent,  of  quinin.  An  analysis  by 
Mr.  W.  E.  Matthews,  made  of  bark  from  C.  calisaya  trees,  giown 
at  Berwick,  near  Port  Phillip,  gave  about  6\  per  cent,  alkalwb, 
2.67  being  quinine. 
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The  renewed  bark,  obtained  by  covering  the  stem,  where  the 
bcurk  has  been  removed,  with  moss  or  matting,  according  to  Mr. 
Mclvor's  method,  realised  double  the  ordinary  market-price,  and  in 
C  sncciriibra  even  more  [Woodhonse].  Young  Cinchona-plants 
are  subject  to  the  attacks  of  Helopeltis  Antonii,  which  insect  preys 
also  on  the  Tea-bush  in  India. 

Glnoluina  oordifolla,  Mutis.* 

Peru  and  New  Granada,  on  the  Andes  at  between  6,000  and  8,000 
feet  elevation,  and  according  to  Mr.  Willis  Weaver  at  Bogota  (pro- 
'  bably  under  the  shelter  of  forests)  up  to  the  frosty  region  of  9,500 
feet.  Provides  the  hard  Cartagena-bark  or  West  Pitaya-bark,  one 
extremely  rich  in  alkaloids.  It  is  a  species  of  robust  constitution, 
grows  with  rapidity  and  vigor.  The  thickest  bark  is  obtained  in 
the  highest  altitudes,  which  are  often  involved  in  misty  humidity 
by  passing  clouds  [Cross]. 

Clmehona  Hutorantlia,  Suiz  and  Pavon. 

Cordilleras  of  Bolivia  and  Peru.  This  tree  attains  a  height  of 
60  feet,  and  from  it  part  of  the  Grey  and  Huanuco-bark  as  well  as 
Lima-bark  are  obtained.  It  is  comparatively  rich  in  cinchonin  and 
quinidin,  contains  however  also  quinin. 

Oinohona  nitida,  Ruiz  and  Pavon. 

Andes  of  Pern  and  Ecuador.  This  tree  rises  to  80  feqt  under 
favorable  circumstances.  It  also  yields  Qvej  bark  and  Huanuco- 
bark,  besides  Loxa-bark.  It  will  probably  prove  one  of  the  hardiest 
species.     It  contains  predominantly  cinchonin  and  quinidin. 

OiUP^OJIia  Ofteinall^f  Linne   (partly).*     (Ciihchona  Condnmi»ea,   Hum- 
boldt.) 

Andes  of  New  Granada,  Ecuador  and  Peru,  at  a  height  of  6,000 
to  10,000  feet.  Yields  Crown  or  Brown  Peru-bark,  besides  part  of 
the  Loxa-bark.  Comparatively  rich  in  quinin  and  einchonidin. 
The  temperature  of  the  middle  regions  of  the  Andes,  where  this 
tree  grows,  is  almost  the  same  as  that  of  the  Canary-Islands. 
Si^perabundance  of  moisture  is  particularly  pernicious  to  this 
species.  The  hardiest  of  all  cultivated  kinds.  The  Crispilla 
T^ety  endures  a  temperature  occasionally  as  low  as  27®  F. 

Cinchona  lancifolia  (Mutis)  is  considered  by  Weddell  a  variety 
of  C.  officinalis.  This  grows  where  the  mean  ansiual  tempera- 
ture is  that  of  Rome,  with  however  less  extresa^s  of  heat  and 
cold.     It  yields  part  of  the  Pitayi^-bark. 

CiBchona  Pitayensis  must  also  be  referred  to  C.  ofBcinalis  bb  a 
vaviety.  This  attains  a  hei^t  of  60  feet  and  fmmsbes  also  a 
pei^oB  ei  the  Pii(iayai>bapk.  It  is  this  particular  c^ohena, 
whieh  m  Upper  ladn  fielded  Ib  some  instftBces  the  very  large 
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quantity  of  11  per  cent  alkaloids,  nearly  6  per  cent,  qninin, 
the  rest  quinidin  and  cincHonin ;  this  plant  is  now  annihilated 
for  bark-purposes  in  its  native  forests. 

Cinchonas  raised  from  seeds  provided  by  the  writer  of  this  work, 
have  withstood  the  slight  frosts  at  San  Francisco  [G.  P;  RixfowL] 

The  Uritosinga-or  Loxa-variety  grows  in  its  native  forests  to  a 
height  of  60  feet  and  more  [Pavon]  and  attained  in  Ceylon  in 
fifteen  years  a  height  of  28  feet,  with  a  stem-girth  of  nearly  2  feet. 
The  price  of  its  bark  in  1879  was  abont  7s.  per  lb,  and  of  renewed- 
bark  lis.  Mr.  Mclvor  obtained  6,850  cuttings  from  one  imported 
plant  in  twenty  months ;  but  all  Cinchonas  produce  seeds  copiously, 
80  that  the  raising  of  great  numbers  of  plants  can  be  affected  with 
remarkable  facility.  The  bark  has  yielded  7.4  to  10.0  per  cent, 
sulphate  of  quinin  [Howard]. 

In  Java  some  of  the  best  results  were  obtained  with  Cinchona 
Hasskarliana,  Miq.,  a  species  seemingly  as  yet  not  critically  identified. 
Cinchona-seeds  do  not  long  retain  their  vitality ;  but  as  they  are  so 
very  light,  no  difficulty  exists  in  sending  them  speedily  even  to 
widely  distant  places. 

Ginohona  suooirabra,  Pavon.* 

Middle  Andine  regions  of  Peru  and  Ecuador.  A  tree,  attaining 
a  height  of  40  feet,  yielding  the  Red  Peru-bark,  rich  in  cinchonin 
and  cinehonidin.  It  is  this  species,  which  is  predominantly  culti- 
vated on  the  mountains  of  Bengal.  In  India  it  thrives  at  lower 
elevations  than  other  Cinchonas,  proves  of  quicker  growth,  and 
there  the  mixed  cheap  Cinchona-alkaloids  forming  the  "  Quinettum" 
are  largely  derived  from  this  plant  [Or.  King,  J.  S.  Gamble].  It 
has  been  found  hardy  in  Lower  Gippsland  and  the  West<?rnport- 
district  of  Victoria.  It  grew  in  Madeira  at  an  elevation  of  500 
feet,  after  having  been  planted  two  and  a  half  years,  to  a  height  of 
20  feet,  flowering  freely  also.  All  these  Cinchonas  promise  to 
become  of  importance  for  culture  in  the  warmest  regions  of  extra- 
tropical  countries,  on  places  not  readily  accessible  or  eligible  for 
cereal  culture.  The  Peruvian  proverb,  that  Cinchona-trees  like  to 
be  "  within  sight  of  snow,"  gives  some  clue  to  the  conditions  under 
which  they  thrive  best.  They  delight  in  the  shelter  of  forests, 
where  there  is  an  equable  temperature,  no  frost,  some  humidity  at 
all  times  both  in  air  and  soil,  where  the  ground  is  deep  and  largely 
consists  of  the  remnants  of  decayed  vegetable  substances,  and  whei-e 
the  subsoil  is  open.  Drippage  from  shelter-trees  too  neai*  will  be 
hurtful  to  the  plants.  Closed  valleys  and  deep  gorges,  into  which 
cold  air  will  sink,  are  also  not  well  adapted  for  Cinchona-culture. 
The  Cinchona- region  may  be  regarded  as  inter-jacent  between  the 
coffee-  and  the  tea-  region,  or  nearly  coinciding  ¥rith  that  of  the 
Assam-tea.      Cross   found   the   temperature  of  some  of  the  best 
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natural  Cinchona-regions  to  flnctnate  between  35°  and  60°  F.  We 
here  ought  to  consociate  the  Pem-bark  plants  with  natnrallj 
growing  fern-trees,  bat  only  in  the  warmest  valleys  and  richest 
soil.  The  best  temperature  for  Cinchonas  is  from  53°  to  ^&*  F.; 
but  for  the  most  part  they  will  endure  in  open  places  a  minimum 
of  32°  F.;  in  the  brush- shades  of  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Melbourne, 
where  already  many  years  ago  Cinchonas  were  raised  by  the 
thousands,  they  have  even  resisted  uninjured  a  temperature  of  a 
few  degrees  less,  wherever  the  wind  had  no  access,  while  under 
such  very  slight  cover  the  Cinchonas  withstood  also  a  heat  of  a  few 
degrees  over  100°  F. 

The  plants  are  most  easily  raised  from  seed,  best  under  some 
cover  such  as  mats ;  they  produce  seeds  copiously  some  years  after 
planting.  C.  succirubra,  first  introduced  into  California  by  the 
writer  of  this  work  together  with  the  principal  other  species, 
thrives  well  in  the  lower  coast-ranges  as  far  north  as  San  Francisco ; 
better  indeed  than  C.  Calisaya,  according  to  Dr.  Herman  Behr. 
The  quantity  of  alkaloids  in  the  bark  can  be  much  increased  by 
artificial  treatment,  if  the  bark  is  only  removed  to  about  one-third 
on  one  side  of  the  stem  and  the  denuded  part  covered  with  moss 
or  straw-matting  (kept  moist),  under  which  in  one  year  as  much 
bark  is  formed  as  otherwise  requires  three  years'  growth — such 
forced  bark  moreover  containing  the  astounding  quantity  of  25  per 
cent,  alkaloids,  because  no  loss  of  these  precious  substances  takes 
place  by  gradual  disintegration  through  age.  The  root-bark  of 
some  Cinchonas  has  proved  to  contain  as  much  as  8  per  cent* 
of  alkaloids  (see  Grardeners'  Chronicle,  1877,  p.  212)'.  The  income 
from  Java-plantations  is  considerably  over  double  the  cost  of  the 
expenses  of  culture  and  transit.  Mr.  Howard's  opinion,  that 
Cinchonas  in  lowland-plantations  produce  a  far  less  quantity  of 
alkaloids,  needs  further  confirmation,  particularly  regarding  the 
valuable  quinin  and  cinchonidin ;  probably  however  geologic  con- 
ditions  have  in  all  instances  to  be  taken  into  account  also. 

Young  Cinchona-plants  are  set  out  at  distances  of  about  6  feet. 
The  harvest  of  bark  begins  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  year.  The  price 
varies  in  Europe  from  2s.  to  9s.  per  lb.  according  to  quality.  The 
limits  assigned  to  this  literary  compilation  do  not  admit  of  entering 
further  into  details  on  this  occasion ;  but  I  may  add,  that  in  the 
Darjeeling-district  over  three  millions  of  Cinchona-plants  were 
already  in  cultivation  during  1869  in  Government-plantations. 
Cultivation  of  Cinchona  for  commercial  purposes  was  first  initiated 
in  Java  through  Dr.  Hasskarl  in  1851 ;  but  240,000  lbs.  of  bark 
were  already  exported  from  this  island  in  1880.  The  British 
harvest  in  the  Madras-Presidency  alone  amounted  to  150,000  lbs. 
in  1875.  Brigade- Surgeon  Dr.  6.  King  reports  in  1880,  that  four 
million  trees  of  Cinchona  succirubra  are  now  under  his  control  in 
the  Skkim-plantations.  This  has  proved  the  hardiest  species ;  it 
grows  under  a  wide  range  of  conditions  and  seeds  freely ;   thus  it 
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is  the  most  valuable  Cinchona  in  the  elevations  of  Sikkim.  In  ^he 
Neilgherries  more  than  600,000  Cinchona-plants  were  distributed 
from  the  Government-plantations  in  1879,  and  1,322  lbs.  of  seed 
[Barlow]  ;  from  80,000  to  250,000  seedlings  being  obtainable  from 
one  pound  of  sound  seed,  as  almost  every  grain  will  grow.  All  its 
varieties  produce  bark  of  great  value.  The  total  amount  of 
alkaloids  is  at  an  average  of  4  per  cent.  If  the  trees  were  cut 
every  seven  or  eight  years  and  simultaneous  re-planting  should 
take  place,  Dr.  King  could  keep  up  an  annual  supply  of  366,000 
lbs.  of  bark  merely  from  the  plantations  under  his  control.  In 
1883  there  were  as  many  as  128  millions  of  plants  under  cultiva- 
tion in  British  India,  of  which  22  millions  were  two  years  old.  The 
importations  of  Cinchona-bark  into  the  United .  Kingdom  in  1884 
amounted  to  106,000  cwt.,  of  the  value  of  £907,000 ;  in  1882  the 
quantity  was  139,000  cwt.  and  the  cost  £1,781,000.  In  1886  it 
came  to  145,367  cwt.  Now  much  bark  is  locally  treated  in  India 
for  the  extraction  of  the  alkaloids.  The  total  number  of  deaths 
of  the  Indian  population  from  fever  was  considered  to  approach  a 
million  and  a  half  annually  before  Cinchona-culture  was  introduced. 

Ginna  arondinaoea,  Linn^. 

North-America.  There  recorded  as  a  good  fodder-grass  ;  peren- 
nial, somewhat  sweet-scented.  Particularly  adapted  for  forest- 
meadows.  Biyttia  suaveolens  (Fries)  is  according  to  Dr.  Asa  Gray 
a  variety  with  pendent  flowers. 

Ginnamoniaiii  Camphora,  Fr.  Nees. 

The  Camphor- tree  of  China  and  Japan,  north  to  Kinsin,  attaining 
a  height  of  about  40  feet.  It  endures  the  occasional  frosts  of  a 
clime  like  that  of  Port  Phillip,  though  the  foliage  will  suffer.  It 
likes  light  damp  soil.  The  wood,  like  all  other  parts  of  the  tree,  is 
pervaded  by  camphor,  hence  resists  the  attacks  of  insects.  The 
well-known  camphor  is  obtained  by  distilling  or  boiling  the  chopped 
wood  or  ix)ot ;  the  subsequently  condensed  camphoric  mass  is 
subjected  to  a  purifying  sublimation-process. 

Ginnamomain  Oassia,  Blume. 

Southern  China.  This  tree  produces  the  Chinese  cinnamon  or 
the  so-called  Cassia  lignea.  Hardy  at  Maritzburg,  Natal  [J.  M. 
Wood].  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  found  on  the  Khasya- mountains  up  to 
6,000  feet  three  cinnamons  producing  similar  bark — namely :  C. 
obtusifolium,  C.  pauciflorum  and  C.  Tamala  (Nees),  the  latter 
species  extending  to  Queensland.  Dr.  Thwaites  notes  the  true 
Cinnamon-tree  (C.  Zeilanicum,  Breyn)  even  up  to  8,000  feet  in 
Ceylon,  but  the  most  aromatic  bark  comes  from  lower  altitudes. 
Cinnamon -leaves  yield  a  fragrant  oil,  and  the  root  gives  a  sort  of 
camphor.  Mr.  Ch.  Ford  has  ascertained,  that  the  Chinese  cut 
Cinnamomum  Cassia  when  six  years  old,  the  time  chosen  being 
from  March  to  May,  after  which  season  the  bark  loses  much  ol  its 
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Uroma.  The  plant  is  cut  to  near  the  root.  The  bark  on  distillation 
affords  the  Cassia-oil,  1  cwi;.  of  bark  yielding  nearly  1  lb.  of  oil, 
which  is  much  in  use  for  confectionery  and  culinary  purposes  and 
the  preparation  of  scented  soaps.  Oil  can  alsa  be  obtained  from 
the  foliage.  C.  Zeilanicum  (Breyn),  the  true  Cinnamon-tree  of 
Ceylon  developes  perfectly  in  East- Australia  to  rather  beyond  the 
tropic,  indeed  as  far  south  as  Moreton-Bay. 

Ciliiiamoinaiii  Iboareiroi,  Noes. 

Cochin-China  and  nearest  regions,  also  perhaps  Japan.  A  middle- 
sized  tree.  The  leaves  locally  in  use  as  a  condiment  and  for  per- 
fumery. 

Cistiui  OretiouB,  Linnu. 

Countries  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  particularly  the  eastern. 
This  shrub,  with  C.  Cyprius  (Lamarck),  furnishes  the  best  ladanum- 
resin.     Other  species  yield  a  less  fragrant  produce. 

Citrus  Aurantiuin,  Linne.** 

The  Orange-tree  (in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word).  A  native  of 
South-Eastern  Asia.  A  plant  of  longevity ;  thus  a  tree  at  Versailles, 
known  as  the  "  Grand  Bourbon,"  is  still  in  existence,  though  planted, 
in  1421;  and  very  much  older  still  are  Citrus-trees  at  Cordova,  and  yet 
bearing,  Even  under  glass  at  Hampton-Court  are  trees  ovor  300 
years  old.  Stems  of  very  good  Orange-trees  have  gained  such  a 
size,  as  to  require  two  men  to  clasp  them.  If  intervening  spaces 
exist  in  oi*angeries,  they  might  be  used  for  raising  herbaceous 
honey-plants.  Any  specific  differences,  to  distinguish  C.  Aurantium 
from  C.  Medica,  if  they  once  existed,  are  obliterated  now  through 
hybridisation,  at  least  in  the  cultivated  forms.  In  Central  India  a 
peculiar  variety  is  under  cultui'e,  producing  two  crops  a  year ;  the 
Dlossoms  of  February  and  March  y\e\6i  their  ripe  fruit  in  November 
and  December,  whereas  from  the  flowers  of  July  mature  fruits  are 
obtained  in  March  and  April.  To  prevent  exhaustion  only  alternate 
fruiting  is  allowed.  Nearly  5  million  bushels  of  oranges  and  lemons, 
representing  a  value  of  £1,782,000,  were  imported  into  the  United 
Kmgdom  during  1884.  During  1886  it  was  4,388,291  bushels, 
valued  at  £1,488,341.  The  seeds  of  Oranges,  with  other  easily 
germinating  seeds,  should  during  exploring  expeditions  through 
mild  oount^es  be  disseminated.  Quick  steam-na^dgation  renders 
it  now  possible,  to  provide — when  carefully  packed — for  the  Euro- 
pean and  North-American  market  fresh  Oranges  and  many  other 
kinds  of  orchard-fruits  from  Australia,  South- America  and  South- 
Africa  during  the  improvided  season  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  At 
Port  Jackson  a  tree  of  the  Mandarin-orange  bore  4,000  fruits  in  a 
Ottaim  [Haldane].  It  is  not  unusual  for  orange-trees  to  continue 
in  full  bearing  for  60  or  70  years,  and  after  that  the  wood  is  still 
•    iFSlned  for  itis  durability,  fragrance  and  beauty.     '  '^r- 
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production  anywhere  take  place,  a  wine  can  be  prepared  from  the 
juice  of  peeled  oranges,  which  proved  of  remarkable  strength. 
The  Sorrento-honey  derives  its  delicious  perfume  from  orange- 
flowers,  and  it  has  become  classical  as  the  best  and  analogous  to 
that  of  Hjmethus  [Laura  Redden].  For  detail-information  on 
these  kinds  of  plants  should  be  consulted  the  important  recent 
work  of  Dr.  Bonavia,  "  The  Cultivated  Oranges  and  Lemons  qi 
India,"  with  an  illustrative  atlas.  Orange- trees  are  in  the  United 
States  frequently  attacked  by  the  highly  injurious  Australian 
Icerya  PurchasiL  Its  ravages  can  to  some  extent  be  checked 
by  the  Lestophanus  Iceryae,  a  parasitic  fly,  also  by  the  YedaUa 
cardinalis,  one  of  the  so-called  lady-bird  beetles,  which  in  New 
Zealand  keep  down,  perhaps  with  allied  species,  the  Icerya. 
They  have  therefore  been  introduced  from  Australia  into  America 
by  Mr.  Koebele,  an  emissary  of  Professor  Riley  of  the  Entomo- 
logic  Department  of  Washington,  first  attention  having  been 
drawn  to  this  antagonism  by  Mr.  Crawford  of  Adelaide.  Mr. 
Charles  French,  the  Government  Entomologist  of  Victoria,  has  in 
his  new  departmental  work  described  and  illustrated  these  insects. 
Some  varieties  are  excellent  for  hedges,  for  which  they  are  much 
used  in  Japan.  Burnt  earth  is  valuable  as  an  admixture  to  soil 
in  orangeries.  On  the  high  authority  of  Dr.  Piesse  it  may  be 
stated,  that  recently  rather  more  than  1^  million  pounds  weight 
of  orange-flowers  were  gathered  annually  for  perfumery-purposes 
merely  at  Nice  and  Cannes.  As  prominent  varieties  of  C.  Auran- 
tium  the  following  may  be  distinguished  : — 

Citrus  Bergamiunij  Risso.  From  the  fruit-rind  of  this  variety 
Bergamotte-oil  is  obtained ;  the  flowera  also  yield  oil.  ,  The 
Mel larosa- variety  furnishes  a  superior  oil  and  exquisite 
confitures. 

Citrus  Bigaradia,  Duhamel.  The  Bitter  Orange.  This  furnishes 
from  its  flowers  the  Neroli-oil,  so  delicious  and  costly  as  a 
perfume.  It  is  stated,  that  orange-flowers  to  the  value  of  £50 
might  be  gathered  from  the  plants  of  an  acre  within  a  year. 
The  rind  of  the  fruit  is  used  for  candied  orange-peel  and 
mannalade.  Bitter  principle :  hesperidin  in  the  rind,  limonin 
in  the  seeds.  The  Bigarade  furnishes  the  most  valuable  of 
any  stock  for  orange-grafting  in  South-Africa,  according  to 
Prof.  McOwan. 

Citi-iis  dvcumana,  Linne.  The  Shaddock  or  Pompelmos.  The 
fruit  will  exceptionally  attain  a  weight  of  20  pounds.  The 
pulp  and  thick  rind  can  both  be  used  for  preserves. 

Citrus  dulcis,  Volkamer.  The  Sweet  Orange,  of  which  m^.ny 
kinds  occur.  The  St.  Michael  Orange  has  been  known  to  bear 
in  the  Azores  on  sheltered  places  20,000  fruits  on  one  tree  in 
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a  year.  Navel-oranges,  weighing  19  ounces,  have  been  obtained 
at  Rockhampton ;  other  varieties  have  been  known  to  reach 
3  ponnds  [Tnozet].  Neroli-oil  is  also  obtained  from  the  flowers 
of  this  and  closely  allied  varieties.  The  oil  of  orange-peel 
might  be  used  as  a  cheap  and  pleasant  one  in  the  distillation 
of  costly  odorous  substances,  Even  in  Australia  already  an 
aged  tree  of  the  ordinary  orange  yielded  over  12,000  fruits  in 
a  particularly  favorable  season.  In  tracts  close  to  the  coast 
the  trees  need  shelter.  About  four  million  pounds  of  orange- 
flowers  are  annually  treated  for  Neroli-oil  at  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  Grasse,  the  price  being  about  fourpence  a  pound  {Bevue 
agricole  de  Maurice), 

Citrus  nohilisy  Loureiro.  The  Mandarin-Orange.  The  thin  peel 
separates  most  readily  from  the  deliciously  flavored  sweet 
pulp.  There  are  large  and  small  fruited  Mandarin-oranges ; 
the  Tangerine  variety  is  one  of  them ;  also  a  dwarf  variety 
with  seedless  f raits  exists  (A.  Jupp). 

Citnui  Australasloa,  F.  v.  Maeller. 

Coast-forests  of  extra-tropical  Eastern  Australia.  A  shrubby 
species,  with  ellipsoid  or  almost  cylindrical  fruits  of  lemon-like 
taste,  measuring  2  to  4  inches  in  length.  They  are  thus  very  much 
larger  than  those  of  Atalantia  glauca  of  the  eastern  desert-interior 
of  tropic  Australia,  but  both  are  of  similar  taste.  These  plants 
are  entered  on  this  list,  together  with  C.  Planchoni,  merely  to 
draw  attention  to  them  as  probably  capable  of  improvement  in 
their  fruit  through  culture. 

Citrus  Japonloa,  Thunberg. 

The  Kumquat  of  Japan.  A  shrubby  Citrus  with  fruits  of  the 
size  of  a  gooseberry,  from  which  on  account  of  their  sweet  peel  and 
acid  pulp  an  excellent  preserve  can  be  prepared. 

Oitnui  Medloa,  Linn^.* 

The  Citron- tree  (in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word).  Indigenous 
to  Southern  Asia.  For  the  sake  of  convenience  it  is  placed  here  as 
distinct  from  C.  Aurantium.  As  prominent  varieties  of  the  Citrus 
Medica  may  be  distinguished  :-^ 

Citrus  Cedra,  Grallesio.  The  true  Citron.  From  the  acid 
verrucular  fruit  essential  oil  and  citric  acid  can  be  obtained, 
irrespective  of  the  ordinary  culinary  use  of  the  fruit.  A  large 
variety  with  thick  rind  furnishes  candied  the  citrionade  or 
succade.     The  Cedra-oil  comes  from  a  particular  variety. 

Citrus  Limonium,   Bisso.     The   true    Lemon.      Lemon- juice   i8> 
largely  pressed  from  the  fruit  of  this  variety,  while  the  thin 
smootn  aromatic  peel  serves  for  the  production  of  volatile  oil 
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or  for  cotidimnts.  The  best  oil  is  obtained  by  the  so-called 
Ecnelle  process  (puncturing  the  rind)  ;  distilled  oil  is  of  inferior 
quality  [Watt] .  The  quantity  of  essential  oil  of  lemon  exported 
from  Messina  alone  during  1887  amounted  to  about  440,000  lbs., 
valued  at  £125,000  ;  while  about  500,000  gallons  of  lemon-juice 
\¥ere  exported  during  the  same  period.  The  juice  of  this  fruit 
is  particularly  rich  in  citric  acid.  A  large  variety  is  the 
Rosaline-Lemon.  A.  Giant* Lemon  has  quite  recently  been 
introduced  into  Victoria  from  some  mountains  in  Fiji  by 
Messrs.  Chaffey,  through  Mr.  R.  Sawers.  It  shows  immunity 
against  fungus- blights;  its  fruit  may  occasionally  attain  a 
weight  of  4J  lbs.  and  a  girth  of  22^  inches ;  it  has  a  thick  peel 
and  delicious  flavor  (Mildura-Cultivator,  4th  October,  1890). 

Citrus  Limetta,  Risso.  The  true  Lime.  The  best  lime-juice  is 
obtained  from  this  variety,  of  which  the  Perett^  constitutes  a 
form.  Less  hardy  than  most  other  varieties.  The  Lime  is  one 
of  the  best  and  most  enduring  hedge-plants  for  warmer 
countries  [H.  A.  Wickham]. 

Citrus  Lumia,  Risso.  The  Sweet  Lemon,  including  the  Pear- 
Lemon,  with  large  pear-shaped  fruit.  Rind  thick  and  pale ; 
pulp  not  acid.     This  variety  serves  for  particular  condiments. 

A  Tipperah- variety,  known  as  "  Sour  Pomelloe,"  produces  richly, 
the  fruits  abounding  in  exceedingly  acid  juice  [Bartlett].  West 
Indian  limes  are  particularly  well  produced  in  sub-tropic  Eastern 
Australia  [J.  S.  Edgar]. 

Coal-oil  proved  the  most  effectual  remedy  in  Florida  to  dislodge 
scale  from  any  parts  of  citrus-plants ;  half  a  pint  of  oil  is  to  oe 
mixed  with  sifted  wood  ashes  and  then  with  6  gallons  of  water, 
this  fluid  to  be  syringed  over  the  trees.  Mr.  Silberbauer  recom- 
mends a  mixture  of  1  lb.  genuine  whaleoil-soap  in  5  gallons  of 
water  for  periodic  syringing  to  subdue  the  Icerya  Capnodium  citri 
is  the  ordinary  Black-smut  of  Citrus-trees. 

Citrus  Planoboni,  F.  v.  Mueller.    (C.  AiLstralis,  Planchon,  partly).") 

Forests  near  the  coasts  of  sub-tropic  Eastern  Australia.  A  noble 
tree,  fully  40  feet  high,  or  according  to  C.  Hartmann  even  60  feet 
high,  with  globular  fruit  about  the  size  of  walnuts,  called  in  Aus- 
tralia Native  Oi'anges.  The  species  first  appeared  under  the  above 
name  in  the  "  Report  on  the  Vegetable  Products  of  the  Intercolonial 
Exhibition  of  1867."  Its  beautiful  wood  takes  a  high  polish ;  hence  it 
is  made  use  of  for  the  finest  cabinet-work.  Through  regular  culture 
doubtless  the  fruit  could  be  enlarged  and  improved. 

Oladrastis  tinotoria,  Rafinesque. 

Eastern  States  of  North- America.  Yellow- wood.  The  wood  of 
this  tree  produces  a  saffron -yellow  dye. 
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CtetUi0tia  Wamplf  Blanco.     {CoohiapunetcUa.  Sonnerat.) 

Sonth-East^rn  Asia.  A  small  very  odorons  tree.  Fruit  abont  the 
Bize  of  a  gooseberry,  of  balsamic  fragrance,  thus  rather  a  condiment 
that!  a  table -esculent.  The  southern  cultural  limit  is  not  yet 
in  reference  to  this  plant  ascertained ;  but  Mr.  Fr.  Turner  notes, 
that  it  fruits  freely  at  Port  Jackson.     Likes  a  humid  clime. 

OlAvaria  botr  jtls,  Persoon. 

Europe.  This  and  the  following  are  species,  admitted  for  sale 
among  Silesian  mushrooms,  according  to  Dr.  Groeppert :  C.  brevipes 
(Krombholz),  C.  flava,  C.  formosa,  C.  grisea  (Persoon),  C.  muscoides 
(L.)  C.  aurea  (SchaefPer),  C.  palmata  (Scop.),  C.  crispa  (Wulfen). 
Morren  mentions  as  much  consumed  in  Belgium  C.  fastigiata  (L.). 
Bergner  and  Trog  illustrate  C.  botrytis  (Persoon).  Several  of 
these  extend  naturally  to  Australia,  where  also  various  other  species 
exist.  The  pufP-balls,  comprising  species  of  Bovista,  Lycoperdon 
and  Scleroderma,  are  not  specifically  admitted  as  recommendable 
culinary  fungs  into  this  work,  as  they  are  only  convertible  into 
food  when  very  young,  and  many  become  soon  noxious.  All  Cla- 
varias  seem  adapted  for  human  sustenance ;  their  growth  should 
therefore  be  encouraged. 

Olaytonia  perfollata,  Donn. 

From  Mexico  to  California  and  Cuba.  An  annual  succulent 
herb,  serving  for  salad  and  also  spinage.  The  genus  could  be 
reduced  to  Montia. 

OlajtOnia  tUberOBa,  F.  v.  Mueller.     (CalandHnia  tuherosa,  Benthscm.) 

Mexico,  up  to  cold  elevations.  The  root  of  this  herb  is  edible, 
and  could  probably  be  improved  as  an  esculent  by  careful  culture  of 
the  plants. 

Cllnostlir>na  Mooreanum,  F.  v.  Mueller.     (Kentia  Maoreana,  F.  v.  M.) 

Dwarf.Palm  of  Lord  Howe's  Island,  where  it  occurs  only  on  the 
summits  of  the  mountains,  at  about  3,000  feet  elevation.  Likely  to 
prove  one  of  the  hardiest  of  all  palms. 

Oocelnia  Xndioa)  Wight  and  Amott.     (Cephalandra  Jndica,  Naudin). 

Southern  Asia,  extending  to  China  and  Silhet.  Perennial,  thick- 
rooted.  The  fruit  is  one  of  the  commonest  vegetables  eaten  by  the 
natives  of  India  [Dr.  G.  Watt]. 

Oooeoloba  UTifera,  Jacquin. 

Central  America,  northward  to  Florida.  A  tree,  attaining  a 
large  size,  fit  for  sandy  sea>shores.  Sir  J.  Lefroy  noticed  in  Ber- 
muda stems  6  feet  in  girth.  The  dark  blue  sweet  or  acidulous 
berries  are  edible,  and  attain  a  length  of  nearly  an  inch.  A  kind 
of  kino  is  obtained  from  the  bark ;  the  wood  yields  a  red  dye.     Dr. 
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Rosenthal  notes  as  likewise  producing  edible  fruits:  C^  nivea 
(Jacq.)f  C.  pnbescens  (L.),  C.  excoriata  (L.),  C.  flavescens  (Jacq.), 
C.  diversifolia  (Jacq.),  C.  Leoganensis  (Jacq.)  is  also  a  coast-tr^; 
other  species  belong  to  forest-regions  of  mountains.  They  are  all 
natives  of  the  warmer  zones  of  America. 

Coohlearia  Armoraoiaf  Linne.     (Nasturtium  Artnoraeia,  Fries.) 

The  Horse-radish.  Middle  Europe  and  Western  Asia.  Perennial' 
In  Norway  grown  to  latitude  70**  22'  N.  Requires  rich  soil ;  best 
propagated  &om  truncheons.  On  some  soils  not  easily  eradicated. 
Within  the  tropics  this  plant  thrives  best  in  shady  localities.  The 
volatile  oil  of  the  root  allied  to  that  of  mustard. 

CooUearia  officinalis,  Linn6. 

The   Scurvy-cress.     Shores   of  Middle   and   Northern    Enropet 
Northern  Asia  and  North-America,  also  on  saline  places  inland 
even  on  the  Pyrenees.     A  biennial  herb,  like  the  allied  C.  Angelica 
and  C.  Danica  (Linne),  valuable  as  an  antiscorbutic,  hence  deserving 
naturalisation.     It  contains  a  peculiar  volative  oil. 

Goooa  anatralls,  Martins. 

From  Brazil  to  Uruguay  and  the  La  Plata- States.  One  of  the 
hardiest  of  all  palms,  hardier  than  even  the  Date-palm,  withstanding 
unprotected  a  cold,  at  which  oranges  and  almonds  are  injured  or 
destroyed.  It  remained  perfectly  uninjured  at  Antibes  at  a  temper- 
ature of  IT)"  F  [Naudin].  C.  pityrophylla  ascends  the  Andes  to 
7,800  feet  (Count  de  Denterghem). 

Goooa  fleznosa,  Martins. 

Brazil,  extending  far  south.  This  slender  and  rather  tall 
decorative  Palm  belongs  to  the  dry  Cactus-region  with  C.  coronata, 
C.  capitata,  Astrocaryum  campestre,  Diplothemium  campestre  and 
Acrocomia  sclerocarpa  (Martins).  It  becomes  a  stately  plant  in  a 
few  years,  and  produces  seeds  most  freely.  Cocos  coronata  with- 
stood at  Hyeres  a  tempei*ature  of  22*^  F.  [Bonnet]. 

Goooa  plmnoaa,  Loddiges. 

South-Brazil.  This  splendid  Feather-palm  attains  a  height  qf 
60  feet.  It  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  all  palms,  requiring  no  pro- 
tection at  Port  Phillip.  Quick  of  growth  and  particularly  hand- 
some in  stature.     Stem  comiJaratively  slender. 

Gocoa  regrlctf  Liebmann. 

Mexico,  up  to  2,600  feet.  A  Palm  of  enormous  height ;  almost 
sure  to  prove  hardy  in  the  mildest  extra- tropic  latitudes. 

OocoB  Romanzoffiana,  Chamisso. 

Extra-tropic  Brazil.     This  noble  palm  attains  a  height  of  40  feet. 
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Ooeos  Tatajf  Martins. 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Uruguay  and  Argentina.  Forms  distinct 
forests  mainly  with  C.  anstralis  and  C.  Datil  (Drude).  The  last 
mentioned  bears  date-like  fruits,  according  to  Dr.  Lorentz.  The 
kernels  of  the  nuts  of  C.  Yatay  are  edible.  The  leaves,  like 
those  of  many  other  palms,  serve  for  the  manufacture  of  hats. 
The  incomparably  valuable  strictly  tropical  Cocoanut-palm,  Cocos 
nucifera  (Linne),  has  fruited  at  the  verge  of  the  tropic  in  Queens- 
land at  Rockhampton  under  the  care  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Edgar. 

CtolTea  Arabloa,  Linn^.* 

The  CofPee-plant.  Mountains  of  South- Western  Abyssinia, 
extending  as  indigenous  according  to  Welwitsch  and  Peters  to 
Mozambique  and  Guinea.  A  shrub  or  small  tree.  The  cultivation 
within  extra-tropical  boundaries  can  only  be  tried  with  any  pi*ospect 
of  success  in  the  warmest  and  at  the  same  time  moistest  regions, 
frost  being  detrimental  to  the  CofFee-plant ;  it  fruits  however  still 
occasionally,  though  scantily,  at  Port  Jackson,  but  gives  good 
results  already  in  the  northern  part  of  New  South  Wales,  the 
Mocha- variety  being  best  adapted  for  the  more  temperate  regions 
[Turner.]  In  Ceylon  the  cofFee-regions  are  between  1,000  and 
5,000  feet  above  the  ocean ;  but  Dr.  Thwaites  observes,  that  the 
plant  succeeds  best  at  an  elevation  of  from  3,000  to  4,600  feet,  in 
places  where  there  is  a  rainfall  of  about  100  inches  a  year.  The 
temperature  there  hardly  ever  rises  above  80®  F.,  and  almost  never 
sinks  below  45"  F.  Coffee  requires  moist  weather  whilst  it  ripens 
its  fruit,  and  a  season  of  drier  weather  to  form  its  wood.  Average- 
yield  in  Ceylon  4  to  5  cwt.  per  acre.  An  extraordinarily  prolific 
variety  of  Coffee  was  introduced  thirty  years  age  by  the  writer  of 
this  work  into  Fiji,  where  it  now  forms  the  main-plantations.  The 
Coffee-plant  has  been  found  hardy  as  far  north  as  Florida.  For 
many  particulars  see  the  papers  of  the  Planters*  Association  of 
Kandy.  Chemical  principles  of  Coffee :  caffein,  a  peculiar  tannic 
acid  and  quinic  acid.  The  importations  of  Coffee  into  the  United 
Engdom  in  1884  amounted  to  1,134,000  cwt.  (almost  one-quarter 
being  for  home  consumption),  valued  at  3|  million  pounds  sterling. 
The  import  of  Coffee  into  Great  Britain  during  1886  was  1,006,165 
cwt.,  valued  at  £3,295,028,  about  a  quarter  of  which  came  from 
British  India.  The  loss  sustained  in  1878  alone  by  the  ravages  of 
parasitic  fungus-growth  on  Coffee-plants  in  Ceylon  amounted  to 
£2,000,000,  the  total  loss  since  1869  from  this  source  reaching 
£15,000,000  [Abbay].  The  destruction  of  this  Coffee-leaf  fungus 
(Hemileia  vastatrix)  is  to  some  extent  effected  by  applying  flowers 
of  sulphur,  particularly  in  dewy  weather,  and  by  dressing  the 
ground  with  quicklime  [Morris].  Still  more  powerfully  acts  a 
weak  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  mixed  with  lime.  The  un- 
proned  plants  are  less  subject  to  the  Hemileia.  Mr.  J.  Storck,  of 
Rewa,  Fiji,  found  the  vapours  from  a  5-10  per  cent,  aqueous 
solution  of   carbolic  acid  to  be  an  effectual  remedy  against  the 
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Hemileia,  the  evaporation  being  effected  from  Rheltered  vessels 
placed  somewhat  above  the  ground.  Another  fungos-disease  is  the 
leaf-rot  or  Candelillo,  caused  by  Pellicnlaria  Koleroga,  (Cooke.) 
The  CofPee-plant  is  also  liable  to  sufPer  from  the  attacks  of  several 
insects,  viz  :  Xylotrechns  quadrupes,  called  the  borer,  the  bugs 
Lecaninm  coffee,  L.  nigrum,  Pseudococcus  adonium  and  the 
larvae  of  the  moth  Agrotis  segetum  [Dr.  G.  Watt].  See  also, 
essay  by  Mr.  T.  Dyer  in  Journal  of  Microsc.  Soc,  new  series,  vol. 
XX.  The  Coffee-plant  succeeds  well  even  in  the  low  regions  of  New 
Britain  [R.  Parkinson].  Southward  Eastern  sub- tropical  Australia 
is  still  adapted  for  the  culture  of  this  important  plant.     A  new 

Prolific  variety  has  come  into  use  in  Brazil,  the  "  Maragogyne  ** 
Christy].  In  America  Coffee-plantations  have  suffered  not  only 
from  the  attacks  of  an  erysiphoid  fungus,  but  also  the  Cemiostoma- 
fly.     Coffee-leaves  have  recently  come  into  use  as  a  substitute  for  tea. 

Ooffea  Xilberloa,  Bull. 

Guinea.  The  Libei'ian  Coffee-plant,  distinguished  already  by 
Afzelius.  According  to  Dr.  Imray  this  species  has  shown  immuni^ 
from  the  Cemiostoma-fly,  and  it  is  less  effected  by  the  Hemileia- 
mould.  It  grows  to  the  size  of  a  real  tree,  is  a  rich  bearer,  and 
the  berries  are  larger  than  those  of  the  ordinary  Coffee-bush  but 
the  (useless)  pulp  is  about  twice  as  large  in  pix>portion  to  the 
seeds.  The  fruit  requires  a  longer  time  to  Hpen  (a  year),  but  this 
species  can  be  grown  in  hot  tix)pical  countries  down  to  the  coast 
[Lietze,  Kegel].  This  species  is  highly  ornamental  in  foliage  and 
its  flowers  are  deliciously  scented. 

Coix  Xiaobryma,  Linne. 

South-Asia,  New  Guinea,  Polynesia.  "  Job's  Tears."  This  plant 
is  cultivated  for  food  by  the  eastern  hill-tribes  of  India  and  supplies 
a  staple -article  of  diet  to  the  Tankhul  Nagas  of  Manipur ;  it  is  also 
grown  in  Burma.  The  form  cultivated  for  food  has  an  easily 
breakable  deeply  fuiTowed  shell,  that  of  the  wild  plant  being 
extremly  haixi  and  shining.  Seeds  require  long  soaking  before 
they  are  sown  [Dr.  Watt].  The  plant  likes  humidity  ;  it  comes  to 
perfection  at  Port  Phillip.    C.  tubulosa  (Hackel)  is  a  Papuan  species. 

Cola  acuminata,  Hchott  and  Endlicher.    {StercuHa  acuminata,  Beanvois.) 

Western  Africa.  A  small  or  middle-sized  tree,  perhaps  hardy 
like  many  of  the  allied  Sterculias,  also  outside  the  ti'opics  in  mild 
regions.  In  Jamaica  it  is  cultivated  up  to  an  elevation  of  3,000 
feet  [W.  Fawcett].  It  furnishes  the  famed  Cola-seeds,  alrelidy 
brought  under  notice  by  Caspar  Bauhin.  They  have  highly  stimu- 
lating properties,  reminding  of  those  of  Coca,  and  can  be  made  into 
an  agreeable  unfermented  beverage,  against  the  pernicious  custom 
of  indiscriminately  treating  w4th  alcoholic  liquids.  Prof.  E.  Heokel, 
of  Marseille,  converts  the  nuts  as  **  Cola- paste  "  into  an  exceedingly 
concentrated  nutritious  product  [T.  Christy].     Used  now  also  for 
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clearing  beer  (Armstrong).     Medicinally  recommended  in  cases  of 
chronic  diarrhoea  and  of  inebriety ;  might  be  tried  also  in  diabetes. 

QoX#UGiiin  autmnnale,  Linne. 

The  Meadow- Saffron.  Middle  and  Southern  Europe,  Western 
Asia.  The  seeds  and  roots  of  this  pretty  bulbous-tuberous  herb  are 
inaportant  for  medicinal  use.  The  plant  has  been  introduced  into 
Australia  by  the  writer  with  a  view  to  its  naturalisation  on  moist 
meadows  in  our  ranges.  Active  principle :  colchicin.  The  plant 
proves  hardy  in  Norway  to  lat.  67"  56  [Schuebeler]. 

Ctoleus  AmboinioiiSy  Loureiro. 

Southern  Asia.     An  aromatic  condiment^herb. 


Colllnsoiila  Canadensis,  Linne. 

Eastern  North- America.  A  perennial  herb ;  the  root,  known 
vernacularly  as  "  Stone-root,"  is  of  medicinal  importance,  particu- 
larly as  a  sedative.     A  few  other  species  occur  in  North- America. 

ColOOasla  esonlentaf  Schott.*     (C.  antiquorum,  Schott.) 

The  Taro.  This  celebrated  plant  extends  from  Egypt  through 
Southern  Asia  to  the  South- Sea  Islands,  and  is  also  indigenous  in 
the  warmer  parts  of  East-Australia.  The  stem-like,  tuberous, 
starchy  roots  lose  their  poisonous  acridity  by  pi*ocesses  of  boiling, 
roasting  or  baking.  It  is  the  Kolkas  of  the  Arabs  and  Egyptians, 
and  one  of  their  most  esteemed  and  abundant  vegetables.  Immense 
quantities  are  harvested  and  kept  during  the  winter.  A  splendid 
starch  Ls  obtainable  from  the  tubers  of  this  and  the  following 
species.  The  plant  proves  hardy  as  far  south  as  Melbourne,  and  is 
also  cultivated  in  New  Zealand.  The  tops  of  the  tubers  are  replanted 
for  a  new  crop.  Taro  requires  a  rich,  moist  soil,  and  would  grow 
well  on  banks  of  rivers.  For  scenic  culture  it  is  a  very  decorative 
plant.  Peronospora  trichotoma  (Massee)  has  caused  vast  destruction 
on  the  crops  of  this  tuber  in  the  Antilles. 

QolOOaala  ladtoa,  Kunth.    (Aloeana  Indicas  Schott.) 

South- Asia,  South- Sea  Islands  and  Eastern  Australia. '  Cultivated 
for  its  stem  and  tubers  on  swamps  or  rivulets.  This  stately  plant 
will  rise  in  favorable  localities  to  a  height  of  12  feet,  the  edible 
trunk  attaining  a  considerable  thickness,  the  leaves  sometimes 
measuring  3  feet  in  length.  In  using  the  stem  and  root  for  food, 
great  care  is  needed,  to  expel  all  acridity  by  some  heating  process. 
Colocasia  odora  and  C.  macrorrhiza  seem  varieties  of  this  species. 
Several  other  aroid  plants  deserve  attention  for  test-culture  on 
acoQimt  of  their  edible  roots,  among  them  Cyrtosperma  edule  (See- 
mann)  from  the  Fiii-I^lands. 
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Oombrenun  butyraceum,  Carnel. 

The  Butter-tree  of  Caffraria  and  other  parts  of  Soath-Eastem 
Africa.  The  Caffirs  call  the  fatty  substance,  obtained  from  this 
tree  Chiqtdto.  It  is  largely  used  by  them  as  an  admixture  to  tlieir 
food,  and  is  also  exported.  It  contains  about  one-quarter  olein  and 
three-quarters  margarin.  This  butter-like  fat  is  extracted  from 
the  fruit,  and  is  of  an  aromatic  flavor.  The  tree  should  be  hardy 
in  the  warmer  and  milder  parts  of  extra-tropical  countries.  The 
exact  systemic  position  of  this  tree  remains  s&U  obscure. 

Comptonla  asplenifolla,  Solander. 

The  Sweet-Fern  of  North- America.  This  dwarf  shrub  is  perhaps 
quite  worthy  of  dissemination  on  sterile  hills,  as  the  foliage  contains 
nearly  10  per  cent,  of  tannin ;  an  extract  of  the  leaves  has  oome 
into  the  tanning  trade.  The  plant  is  also  not  without  medicinal 
value. 

Condalia  mloropbjllay  Cavanilles. 

The  Piquillin.  Chili  and  Argentina.  A  bush,  yielding  sweet, 
edible,  succulent  fruit. 

Conluin  maoulatnin,  Linn^. 

The  Poison-Hemlock.  Europe,  Northern  Africa,  Northern  and 
Western  Asia.  A  biennial  herb,  important  for  medicinal  purposes. 
It  should  however  not  be  allowed  to  stray  from  its  plantations,  as 
it  is  apt  to  be  confounded  with  culinary  species  of  Anthriscus, 
Chserophyllum  and  Myrrhis,  and  may  thus  cause,  as  a  most 
dangerous  plant,  disastrous  mistakes.  Active  principles:  coniin 
in  the  fruit,  also  conhydrin.  The  wild  or  naturalized  plant  best 
for  therapeutic  use. 

Gonopodimn  denndatum,  Koch. 

Western  Europe.  The  small  tuberous  roots  of  this  herb,  when 
boiled  or  ix)aste(i,  are  available  for  food,  and  known  as  Earth- 
Chestnuts.     The  plant  is  allied  to  Carum  Bulbocastanum, 

Gonospermnm  Stoeobadis,  Endlicher. 

West- Australia.  The  question  has  arisen,  whether  this  shrub* 
with  C.  triplinervium  (R.  Brown),  ought  to  be  introduced  into  any 
desert-country.  All  kinds  of  pasture-animals  browse  with  avidity 
on  the  long,  tender  and  downy  flower-stalks  and  spikes,  without 
touching  the  foliage,  thus  not  destroying  the  plant  by  close  crop- 
ping. 

GoiiTallaria  majalis,  Llnne. 

Europe,  Northern  and  Middle  Asia  to  Japan.  The  "  Lily  of  the 
Valley."  Far  famed  as  a  lovely  fragrant  spring-plant,  desirable 
for  naturalisation  in  any  temperate "  forest-regions ;  quite  a  trade- 
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plant  for  bouquet-sellers ;  reintroduced  into  medicine  also  latterly, 
particularly  in  the  treatment  of  cardial  affections  and  dropsy. 
Both  root  and  flowers  have  also  sternntatorian  properties. 

CoavolTUliui  floHduSq  Linn^  fil. 

Canary-Islands.  A  shrubby  species,  not  climbing  or  winding. 
With  C.  scoparius  it  yields  the  Atlantic  Rosewood  from  stem  and 
root. 

CoiiTOlTiiliui  Soammonia,  Linn^. 

Mediterranean  regions  and  Asia  Minor.  A  perennial  herb.  The 
purgative  drug,  Scammonia-resin,  is  obtained  from  the  root,  which 
will  grow  to  2  feet  in  length.  Plants  readily  raised  from  seeds.  To 
obtain  the  drug,  a  portion  of  the  root  is  laid  bare,  and  into  incisions 
made  some  shells  are  inserted,  to  collect  the  juice,  which  is  daily 
removed  [Maw]. 

Copemiola  oerlfera,  Martins.* 

Brazil,  extending  into  Bolivia  and  Argentina.  This  magnificent 
Fan-palm  has  been  proved  to  be  hardy  as  far  south  as  Sydney,  by 
Mr.  Charles  Moore.  It  resists  drought  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
and  prospers  also  on  a  somewhat  saline  soil.  The  stem  furnishes 
starch  ;  the  sap  yields  sugar ;  the  fibres  of  the  leaf-sheets  are  con- 
verted into  ropes,  which  resist  decay  in  water ;  the  leaves  can  be 
used  for  mats,  hats,  baskets  and  brooms,  and  many  other  articles 
are  prepared  from  them.  The  inner  part  of  the  leaf -stalks  serves 
as  a  substitute  for  cork.  This  palm  however  is  mainly  valued  for 
the  Camauba- wax,  with  which  its  young  leaves  are  coated,  and  which 
can  be  detached  by  shaking.  This  is  harder  than  bees'  wax,  and  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  candles.  Each  tree  furnishes  about  41b8. 
annually.  In  1862  no  less  than  2,500,000  lbs.  were  imported  into 
Great  Britain,  realising  about  £100,000. 

Oopriniia  oomatiia,  Fries. 

Europe,  Asia.  Included  by  Dr.  L.  Planchon  among  the  Cham, 
pignons  for  French  kitchens.  Other  species  elsewhere  are  pro- 
bably quite  as  good,  but  they  all  can  only  be  used  for  food  in  a 
very  young  state.  More  important  are  the  deliquiescent  species  of 
Coprinus,  such  as  C.  atramentarius,  C.  ovatus,  C.  cylindraceus 
(Fries),  for  the  preparation  of  a  black  water-color  and  also  ink, 
both  indelible  [Wilson's  Rural  Cyclop.]  ;  the  black  fluid  emitted 
needs  the  addition  of  some  antiseptic  to  preserve  it.  Various 
Coprini  are  also  common  in  Victoria. 

Corolioma  aoutangttlua,  Lamarck. 

Tropical  Africa,  South-Asia  and  North-Australia.  This  plant  is 
specially  mentioned  by  some  writers  as  a  jute-plant.  A  particular 
machine  has  been  constructed  by  Mr.  Le  Franc,  of  New  Orleans, 
for  separating  the  jute-fibre.     With  it  a  ton  of  fibre  is  produced  in 
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a  day  by  four  men's  work.  This  apparatus  can  also  be  used  for 
other  fibre-plants.  The  seeds  of  the  Corchorus,  which  drop  spon- 
taneously, will  reproduce  the  crop. 

Coroboras  oapsnlarls«  Linn^.* 

From  India  to  Japan ;  also  in  North-West  Australia.  One  of 
the  principal  jute-plants,  An  annual,  attaining  a  height  of  abput 
twelve  feet,  when  closely  grown,  with  almost  branchless  stem.  A 
nearly  allied  but  lower  plant,  Corchorus  Cunninghami  (F.  v. 
Mueller).  occui*s  in  tropical  and  sub-tropical  Eastern  Australia. 
Jute  can  be  grown,  where  cotton  and  rice  Hpen,  be  it  even  in  locali- 
ties comparatively  cold  in  the  winter,  if  the  summer  s  warmth  is 
long  and  continuous.  The  fibre  is  separated  by  steeping  the  full- 
grown  plant  in  water  from,  five  to  eight  days  ;  it  is  largely  used  for 
rice,  wool-and-cotton-bags,  carpets  and  other  similar  textile  fabrics 
and  also  for  ropes.  In  1884  Gi'eat  Britain  imported  5,111,000  cwt. 
of  iute,  valued  at  £3,600,000.  In  1883  the  quantity  amounted  even 
to  7,372,000  cwt.,  of  the  value  of  £4,520,000,  and  a  large  quantity 
is  also  sent  to  the  United  States.  Jute  is  sown  on  good  land,  well 
ploughed  and  di^ained,  but  requires  no  irrigation,  although  it  likes 
humidity.  The  crop  is  obtained  in  the  course  of  four  or  five  months, 
and  is  ripe  when  tlie  flowers  are  i*eplaced  by  fruit-capsules.  Gk>od 
paper  is  made  from  the  refuse  of  the  fibre.  Jute  has  been  found, 
like  hemp,  to  pi-otect  cotton  from  catei'pillars,  when  planted  around 
fields  [Hon.  T.  Watts].  In  India  jute  often  alternates  with  rice 
and  sugar-cane  ;  as  a  crop  it  requires  damp  soil.  It  does  not  require 
drained  land,  according  to  Mr.  C.  B.  Clarke.  Unlike  cotton,  it  will 
bear  a  slight  frost.  Under  favorable  ciixjumstances  2,000  to  7,000 
lbs.  may  be  obtained  fix)m  an  aci'e,  according  to  quality  of  soil.  It 
is  best  gi-own  on  tcmpoi'arily  flooded  ground,  as  otherwise  it  proves 
an  exhaustive  crop.  Two  hundred  million  pounds  of  jute  were 
woven  in  187G  in  Dundee,  and  fifty  million  gunny- bags  were 
exported  from  Britain  in  one  single  year,  according  to  S.  Water- 
house. 

Gorohorus  olitorius,  Linne.* 

South-Asia  and  North- Australia.  Furnishes,  with  the  foregoing 
species,  the  principal  supply  of  jute-fibre.  As  it  also  is  an  annual, 
it  can  be  biought  to  perfection  in  the  summers  of  the  warm  tem- 
perate zone.  The  foliage  can  be  used  forspinage.  The  fibre  is  not 
so  strong  as  hemp,  but  very  easily  prepared.  It  will  not  endure 
long  exposure  to  water.  The  seeds  will  keep  for  several  years. 
The  allied  Corchorus  trilocularis  (Linn6),  of  Indian  origin,  is  like- 
wise wild  in  eastern  tropical  and  sub-tropical  Australia  ;  its  fibre 
may  be  used  for  ropes. 

G9Jr47ltae  Ba,nk«lt9  J-  Hooker. 

\^      New  Zealand.     This  lax-  and  long-leaved  Palm- Lily  attains  a 
height  of  10  feet ;  its  stem  is  usually  undivided.     This  and  the 
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following  species  have  been  admitted  into  this  list  for  a  double 
reason,  not  only  because  they  are  by  far  the  hardiest,  quickest 
growing  and  largest  of  the  genus,  and  thus  most  sought  in  horti- 
cultural trade  for  scenic  planting,  but  also  because  their  leaves 
furnish  a  fair  fibre  for  textile  purposes.  The  small  seeds  are  pro- 
duced in  great  abundance,  and  germinate  with  extreme  readiness. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  three  following  species  ;  their  seeds 
can  with  the  greatest  ease  be  sent  to  the  remotest  distances.  These 
Palm-Lilies  ought  to  be  naturalised  copiously  in  forest-ranges  by 
mere  dissemination. 


Oordyllne  Baneri.  J.  Hooker.  (C,  AustraUs,  Endlicher  non  J.  Hooker.) 

Norfolk-Island.  The  stem  of  this  stately  species  attains  a  height 
of  40  feet,  and  becoms  ramified  in  age.  It  is  very  intimately  allied 
to  the  following. 


^^ordyline  indivUia,  Kunth. 

New  Zealand.  The  stem  of  this  thick  and  rigid-leaved  palm-like 
species  rises  to  a  height  of  20  feet,  and  remains  undivided.  Leaves 
fiinally  5  inches  broad ;  yields  the  toi-fibre.  Aged  leaves  persistent 
in  a  perfectly  downward  position  for  many  years.  Panicle  at  first 
erect.  Berries  white.  Grows  without  protection  in  Arran  [Capt. 
Brown]. 


Hordyline  snperbiens,  C.  Koch.  (C.  Austrdlis,  J.  Hooker  non  Endlicher.) 

New  Zealand.  The  stem  of  this  noble  thin- leaved  plant  attains 
a  height  of  40  feet,  and  is  branched.  Aged  leaves  readily  seceding ; 
berries  blue.  Hardy  at  Torquay  [W.  Wood,]  Power's  Court, 
Limerick  and  in  others  of  the  milder  localities  of  South -England 
and  Ireland,  also  in  the  Island  of  Arran,  where  it  grows  luxuriously 
and  flowers  [Rev.  D.  Landsborough].  Matured  seeds  at  Campbell- 
town,  Argyllshire,  in  the  open  air  also  in  Yorkshire.  As  these,  tall 
Cordylines  ripen  seeds  so  copiously,  the  latter  might  easily  be 
strewn  out  for  naturalising  the  plants  in  open  places  of  sylvan 
valleys  for  scenic  final  effect.  It  will  stand  a  minimum  tem- 
perature of  20®  F.  [Grorlie].  When  cut  down  will  spring  again 
from  the  root.  They  bend  before  the  blast,  but  will  not  break,  and 
are  surely  anchored  in  the  soil  by  perpendicularly  descending 
rootstocks  [Th.  Wough].   C.  Sturmii  (Th.  Kirk)  is  an  allied  plant. 

Cordyllne  termlnalls,  Kunth. 

Soath-Asia.  Polynesia,  East- Australia.  The  roots  are  edible, 
when  roasted.  The  leaves,  like  those  of  other  species,  can  be 
utilised  for  textile  fibre.  Thfe  splendid  decorative  Cordylines  with 
zed  or  variegated  foliage  belong  to  this  species. 
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Corlandnun  satlTiim,  Linn^. 

Orient  and  Middle  Asia.  An  annual  or  biennial  herb,  its  fmits 
much  in  nse  for  condiments.  The  essential  oil  peculiar.  Ripens 
seeds  in  Norway  to  lat  68®  40'  [Schuebeler].  The  seeds  will  keep 
for  several  years ;  20  lbs.  are  sufficient  for  one  acre,  returning 
10-14  cwt.  [G.  Don]. 

Comus  florlda,  Linn^. 

The  Dog-wood  of  Eastern  North- America.  A  showy  tree,  some- 
times 30  feet  high.  The  wood  in  great  demand  tor  shuttles, 
handles,  harrow-teeth,  horse-collars  and  sledge-runners.  The  root- 
bark  is  of  therapeutic  value.  The  tree  is  hardy  still  at  Christiania 
[Schuebeler]. 

Comiui  mas,  Linn^. 

Europe,  also  Asia  quite  to  Japan.  This  deciduous  shrub  or  small 
tree  is  deserving  of  attention,  as  from  the  fruits  a  very  palatable 
preserve  can  be  prepared  [Freyn].  It  answers  also  for  hedge- 
growth. 

Corana  Wuttalllf  Audubon. 

North-Westem  America.  This  is  the  largest  of  the  genus, 
attaining  a  height  of  80  feet,  with  a  stem  2  feet  in  diameter.  One 
of  the  most  showy  of  Califomian  forest-trees.  The  wood  is  hard 
and  close-grained,  similar  to  that  of  Comus  florida.  The  natives 
use  the  small  twigs  for  making  baskets  [GKbbons].  In  the 
spring  the  white  inflorescence  is  visible  for  miles ;  in  autumn 
again  the  scarlet  fruit-coloration  becomes  an  ornament  to  the 
landscape  [Prof.  Bolander]. 

Cortinariua  eUmamoiiieiia,  Fries. 

Europe  and  Asia.  This  mushroom,  together  with  C.  violaceus 
(Fries),  is  mentioned  among  numerous  congeners  by  Drs.  Badham 
and  Cooke  as  particularly  eligible  for  the  table.  Dr.  Planchon 
recommends  also  C.  turbinatus  (Fries). 

Corylaa  Amerloana,  Walter. 

Eastern  North- America.  Not  tall;  easily  naturalized  by 
dissemination,  but  fruit  small  and  hard-shelled  [A.  Ghray]. 

Gorylaa  ATellana,  Linne.* 

Europe,  Northern  Africa,  Northern  and  Middle  Asia.  The 
ordinary  Hazel,  so  well-known  for  its  filberts  or  cob-nuts,  one 
variety  yielding  the  Barcelona-nut.  A  tree  attaining  a  height  of 
30  feet;  wood  elastic,  particularly  valuable  for  gunpowder-coal, 
youug  shoots  serving  for  hoops  and  walking  sticks.  The  earliest 
flowering  tree  in  northern  countries.  Loudon's  account  also  of  this 
tree  is  extensive  and  excellent.      Chambers   says,   that  generally 
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about  £100,000  worth  of  hazel-nuts  are  annually  imported  into 
Britain.  Hazel-oil  is  superior  to  almost  any  other  for  the  table. 
An  illustrated  volume  has  (1887)  been  devoted  by  F.  Goeschke  to 
the  "  Hazel-nuts  "  in  its  various  kinds. 

Gory  Ins  Golnmaf  Linn^.*  (C.  Byzantina,  rEclnBe). 

From  Hungary  to  Greece  and  the  Himalayas,  there  at  from  6,500 
to  10,000  feet  elevation.  The  Constantinople-Nuttree,  the  tallest 
of  hazels,  attaining  60  feet  in  height,  of  rather  quick  growth.  Nuts 
much  pressed  for  oil  [Dr.  K.  Mueller].  Hardy  at  Christiania  in 
Norway  [Schuebeler].  This,  as  well  as  the  Nepal-Hazel  (Corylus 
ferox  WaJlich)  and  the  Japan-Hazel  (C.  heterophylla,  Fischer) 
might  be  naturalised  in  forest-gullies  for  their  filberts. 

OoryllUI  inft*^y»^a^j  Miller.*  (C.  ru6ra,  Borkhaueen ;  C.  iubulosa,  Willdenow; 
C.  Lambertii,  I^diges). 

Recorded  as  indigenous  to  Hungary  and  Istria  by  A.  de  Candolle, 
who  however  places  the  species  nearer  to  C.  Americana.  Prof. 
C.  Koch  thinks,  that  it  may  have  sprung  from  C.  Avellana.  It 
yields  the  red  filbert  or  Lambert-nut. 

Ctoryliui  Fontloa,  C.  Koch.* 

Caucasus.  Taller  than  C.  maxima.  Fruit  similar  to  the  Barce- 
lona-nut ;  much  consumed  in  Constantinople  [C.  Koch];  called  also 
Pontinian  nut. 

Ooryliui  rostrata,  Alton. 

North- America,  both  east  and  west.  Never  tall.  Nut  small,  but 
kernel  sweet.  C.  Mandschurica  (Maximowicz),  from  the  Amur- 
region,  is  a  closely  allied  species  or  perhaps  only  a  variety. 


t/^' 


oryaooarpiui  IflBTiflrata,  Forster. 

-  Q       The  Karaka  of  New  Zealand,  also  the  principal  forest-tree  of  the 
"^   I   Chatham-Islands,  attaining  a  height  of  60  feet.     The  wood  is  light, 

and  used  by  the  natives  for  canoes.     The  pulp  of  the  fruit  is  edible. 

Cattle  browse  on  the  foliage.     In  rich  irrigated  soil  the  tree  can  be 

adopted  for  very  shady  avenues. 

Corjnomieyom  edUllS,     (Cladoncyot  edulit,  J.  Hooker.) 

Guinea.  An  annual  cucumber-like  plant,  with  edible  fruits  about 
1  foot  long  and  3  inches  in  diameter.  Referred  recently  by  Cog- 
niaux  to  the  genus  Cucumeropsis. 

Crambe  eordifoUa,  Steven. 

From  Persia  and  the  Caucasus  to  Thibet  and  the  Himalayas,  up 
to  14,000  feet.  The  root  and  foliage  of  this  Kale  afPord  an  esculent. 
Flower-stems  reaching  10  feet  in  height ;  the  long-stalked  leaves 
may  measure  more  than  2  feet  in  width.  The  root  bears  severe 
froBt  [Gorlie].     C.  Kotschyana  (Boissier)  is  an  allied  plant. 
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Orambe  marltima,  Linn^. 

Sea-Kale.  Sandy  coasts  of  Europe  and  North-Africa,  in  Norway 
to  nearly  60°  N.  A  perennial  herb  ;  the  young  shoots  used  aa  a 
wholesome  and  agreeable  vegetable.  Shoidd  be  naturalised,  parti- 
cularly on  humid  tracts  of  country,  even  for  pastural  purposes. 

Grambe  Tatarla^  Wulfen. 

From  Eastern  Europe  to  Middle  Asia.  Perennial.  Leaves  like- 
wise used  for  culinary  purposes.  According  to  Simmonds  the  large 
fleshy  roots  also  form  an  esculent.  Can  be  grown  still  at  Christi- 
ania. 

CratflBerua  flBStlTalla,  Torrey  and  Gray. 

The  Apple-Haw.  South-Eastem  States  of  North- America.  The 
small  juicy  fruit  of  an  agreeable  acid  taste. 

OratflBflTiMi  apiifolia,  Michauz. 

Eastern  North- America.     Highly  serviceable  for  hedges. 

GrateDgrus  Azarolns,  Linne. 

Welsh  Medlar.  South-Eastem  Europe  and  South- Western  Asia. 
Hardy  still  in  Christiania,  Norway  [Schuebeler].  The  pleasantly 
acidulous  fruits  can  be  used  for  preserves. 

GratsBgrns  cocclnea,  Linne. 

Eastern  North- America,  there  called  White  Thora.  A  valuable 
hedge-plant ;  also  very  handsome.  Spines  strong.  It  braves  the 
winters  of  Norway  as  far  north  as  lat.  67*^  56^  [Schuebeler]. 

GratBDsrns  cordata,  Aiton. 

South-Eastem  States  of  North- America.  Also  much  employed 
for  hedges. 

OrateDgrns  cms  Oalll,  Linne. 

The  Cockspur-Thom.  Eastern  North-America.  Regarded  as 
one  of  the  best  species  for  hedges.  Spines  long  and  stout.  Hardy 
to  lat.  63°  26  [Schuebeler].     Fmit  edible. 

GrateDgrUB  Kezicana,  Mocino  and  Sesse.     {Mes^lus  Mexicana,  C.  Koch.) 

A  shrub,  hardy  in  England.  The  fruit  is  of  about  one  inch  size 
and  edible. 

GrateDgrus  ozyacantba,  Linn^. 

The  ordinary  Hawthorn  or  White  Thorn  or  Quick.  Europe, 
North-Africa,  North-  and  West- Asia.  In  Norway  it  grows  to  lat. 
67°  56';  Professor  Schuebeler  found  the  plant  to  gain  still  a  height 
of  20  feet  in  lat.  63°  35'.     Recorded  here  as  one  of  the  most  eligible 
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among  deciduonB  hedge-plants,  safe  against  pastoral  animals.  The 
wood  is  considered  one  of^  the  best  substitutes  for  borwood  by 
engravers.  The  flowers  are  much  frequented  by  bees  for  honey. 
C  monogyna  ( Jacquin)  is  a  variety. 

OratogiiA  parvlfolia,  Alton. 

Eastern  North- America.  For  dwarf  hedges.  Spines  long, 
slender,  sharp  and  numerous. 

Otratogna  pjracantha,  Persoon. 

The  Fire-Thorn.  Southern  Europe,  South-Westem  Asia.  This 
species  is  evergreen.  It  is  likewise  adapted  for  hedges,  though 
slower  in  growth  than  the  Hawthorn,  but  altogether  not  difficult  to 
rear.  Hai^y  in  Norway  to  lat.  59°  55'  [Schuebeler].  Referred  by 
Boissier  to  Cotoneaster.  The  allied  C.  crenulata  (Roxburgh),  the 
Himalayan  White  Thorn,  is  a  large  spinescent  shrub,  ascending 
there  to  an  elevation  of  8,000  feet. 

OratflDma  tomentoaa,  Linn^, 

South-Eastern  States  of  North- America.  Reaching  a  height  of 
20  feet.  Fruit  edible.  The  list  of  American  Hawthorns  is  probably 
not  yet  exhausted  by  the  species  mentioned ;  all  afford  honey. 
Two  species,  C.  rivularis  (Nuttall)  and  C.  Douglasii  (Lindley), 
occur  in  California  and  Oregon. 

Crepia  biennis,  Linn^. 

Europe,  Western-Asia.  Bosc  regards  this  plant  as  useful  for 
winter-pastures  in  cool  climes,  it  keeping  well  green.  The  flowers 
afford  food  for  bees. 

Oritltmnm  maritimnni,  Linn^. 

The  real  Samphire.  Sea-shores  of  Western  and  Southern  Europe, 
North- Africa  and  the  Orient.  A  perennial  herb.  Settlers  on  the 
coast  might  readily  disseminate  and  naturalise  it.  It  is  held  to  be 
one  of  the  best  plants  for  pickles,  the  young  leaves  being  selected 
for  that  purpose. 

Croeaa  aatiToa.  C.  Batihin. 

The  Dye-Saffron.  South-Eastern  Europe  and  the  Orient.  The 
stigmata  of  this  particular  autumnal-flowering  Crocus  constitute 
the  costly  dye-substance.  The  best  is  collected  from  the  flowers  as 
they  daily  open  in  succession.  The  plant  yields  its  product  for 
three  or  four  years.  Spain  produces  annually  from  200,000  to 
300,000  lbs.  of  Saffron.  The  article  is  often  largely  adulterated 
before  it  is  put  on  the  market  [Queenslander].  At  all  early  stage 
of  colonisation  it  would  not  be  profitable  to  grow  saf^n  com- 
mercially ;  but  as  the  plant  is  well  adapted  for  many  extra-tropical 
conntries  or  for  high  elevations  within  the  tropics,  it  might  be 
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planted  out  into  various  unoccupied  mountain-localities  with  a  final 
view  to  naturalise  it,  and  to  thus  render  it  available  from  native 
sources  at  a  later  period.  It  has  additional  claims  on  account  of 
its  prettiness.  Noted  as  a  bee-plant  even  by  the  ancients  [Muenter]. 
In  Norway  it  is  grown  as  far  north  as  lat.  67°  56'.  Likes  calcar^ns 
light  soil. 

OrooiUi  serotlBlUi,  Salisbury.     (C.  odorus,  Bivona.) 

South-Europe.  This  species  also  produces  saffron  rich  in  pig« 
ment.  The  bulbs  of  several  are  edible.  See  also  Maw's  splendid 
work,  specially  devoted  to  this  genus. 

Orotalaria  Burhla,  Hamilton. 

Beloochistan,  Afghanistan,  Scinde.  This  perennial  herb  grows 
in  arid  places,  and  like  the  following  yields  Sunn-fibre. 

Crotalaria Junoea,  Linne* 

The  Sunn-Hemp.  Indigenous  to  Southern  Asia  and  also  widely 
dispersed  through  tropical  Australia.  An  annual  herb,  rising  under 
favorable  circumstances  to  a  height  of  10  feet.  In  the  colony  of 
Victoria*  Sunn  can  only  be  cultivated  in  the  warmest  and  moistest 
localities.  It  comes  to  maturity  in  four  or  five  months.  The  plant 
can  also  be  grown  as  a  fodder  herb  for  cattle.  It  requires  rich, 
friable  soil.  If  a  superior  soft  fibre  is  desired,  the  plant  is  pulled 
while  in  flower ;  if  sti'ength  is  the  object  the  plant  is  left  stwding 
until  it  has  almost  ripened  its  seeds.  The  steeping  process  occupies 
about  three  days.  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  branchless  stems 
it  is  sown  closely.  Cultivated  in  the  Circars,  according  to  Rox- 
burgh, to  feed  milch-cows. 

Crotalaria  retusa,  Linne. 

Asia,  America  and  Australia  within  and  near  the  tropics.  A 
perennial  herb.  Its  fibre  resembles  that  of  C.  juncea,  and  is  chiefly 
used  for  ropes  and  canvas.  Others  of  the  multitudinous  species  ot 
Crotolaria  deserve  to  be  tested  for  their  fibres. 

Croton  laooiferuB,  Linne. 

Ceylon,  up  to  3,000  feet.  Valuable  for  the  warmer  forest-regions 
of  temperate  climes,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  exuding  lac-resin. 

Croton  Tlflrlium,  Linne. 

Insular  and  Continental  India,  extending  to  China.  A  small  tree. 
The  very  powerful  purgative  Croton -oil  is  expressed  from  the 
seeds.     The  plant  bears  prolifically  in  the  northern  part  of  N.S.W. 

Orosophora  tlnotoria,  Keeker. 

South-Europe,  North-Africa  and  the  Orient.  An  annual  herb. 
The  turnsole-dye  is  prepared  by  exposing  the  juice  to  the  air,  or  by 
treating  it  with  ammonia. 
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OfjiHomcrte  Japoalca,  D.  Don.* 

The  So^  or  Japaneee  Cedar.  Japan  and  Northern  China.  The 
largest  tree  in  Jajian,  tbe  trank  atlAining  35  feet  Jn  circnmfeFenca 
[Rein]  and  120  foet  in  height.  Stem  long,  clear,  of  perfect  atrajght- 
nesH  ;  the  plant  ie  also  grown  for  hedges ;  in  Japan  it  yields  the 
most  esteemed  timher,  scented  like  that  of  Cedrefa  [Christie].  It 
requires  forest-valloja  tor  snccesBful  growth.  The  wood  is  durable, 
compact,  soft  and  easy  to  work ;  more  extenaively  utilised  in  Japan 
than  any  other.  In  the  Aaores  the  tree  is  preietred  even  to  the 
Pinus  HalepensU  for  timber -culture,  on  account  of  its  still  more 
rapid  growth  in  that  inanlar  climate.  Several  garden  varieties 
exist.     Lives  nnprotected  still  at  Christiania.     Witlislands  gales. 

Cacnmla  Angaria,  LinnS. 

Wild  in  tropical  America,  bnt  according  to  Sii-  Jos,  Hooker  and 
Prtif.  Naudin  perhaps  of  African  origin,  all  other  Rpecios  belonging 
to  the  eastern  hemisphere,     Annual,     The  frait  serves  for  pickles. 

Oaotmils  eleatrlsatoB,  stocks. 

Scindc,  where  it  is  called  "  Wnngee."  The  edible  fivate  frnit  is 
about  B  inches  long.    Deemed  a  wild  form  of  C.  Melo  by  Cogiiiaux.  | 

Cnomuls  OltmllllB,  BerinKe.*     (CUrulIus  vulgarit,  Schradei.) 

Indigenous  probably  only  in  Eastern  Africa.     The  Water-Meloi 
It  is  simply  mentioned  here,  to  indicate  the  desirability  of  naturalis-  I 
ing  it  in   any  desert.      In  those  of  Sooth-Africa  it  has  become  | 
Bpontaueonsly  esttibliahed,  and  retained  the  characters  of  the  oulti- 
Tated  fruit.     The  yield  is  mueli  increased  by  irrigation  ;  fmita  up   I 
to  70  lbs.  were  obtained  on  the  Murray- River  [Clarson].     Vilmorin 
fonnd  that  the  seedw  will  keep  fully  sii  years. 

Onotunla  Colooratllla.  Linnf-.     (CilnJIm  ColocynntMi,  Schrader.) 

From  the  Mediterrnneao  regions  to  India.  An  annual  herb.  The 
medicinal  extract  of  colocynth  is  prepared  from  tlie  small  gourd  of 
this  Hpecie.s.     Active  principle  :  colocyntliin. 

0BeumlB  Melo,  Lionf . 

The  Melon.  Originally  from  the  country  about  the  Caspian  Sea, 
bat  sorae  forms  indigenous  to  India,  northern  and  tropical  Africa 
and  tropical  Australia,  if  really  all  the  forms  united  by  Cogniaux 
are  con-specific.  The  best  varieties  might  also  be  naturalised  in 
sand-deserts,  particularly  in  places  where  some  moisture  collects. 
Melons  are  marveltonaly  prolifio  on  the  floating  islands  of  s 
tho  Asiatic  lakes.  According  to  Mr.  Clarson,  Rock-  and  Green 
Melons  of  40  lbs.  weight  are  obtained  on  the  irrigated  lands  at 
Mildnra,  Mnrray-River.  In  seasons  of  drought  the  Mttscat-Melon, 
introdnced  by  the  author  into  Central  Australia,  has  borne  fruit 
there  more  amply  than  any  other  variety.     Yilmoriit  keptaeede  foTrj 
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more  than  ten  years  germinable.  Some  of  the  Bokliara-vftricftiflB 
Bare  remarkably  Inscions  and  large.  Apparently  remnneratiYe 
resnlts  have  been  gained  in  Belgium  from  experiments,  to  cnltiv«te 
melons  for  sngar  and  treacle.  The  seeds  thus  obtained  in  quantity 
become  available  for  oil-pressing.  The  root  contains  melonemetan. 
The  Japanese  C.  Conomon  (Thnnberg)  belongs  to  this  species. 
Prof.  Nan  din  investigated  extensively  the  variability  of  this  and 
allied  plants.  Some  varieties  of  melons  and  pumpkins  ripen  in 
Scandinavia  dnring  the  long  summers  there  in  the  open  air  ha 
north  ;  all  are  annual. 


Ouonmls  Xomordloay  Bozbnrgh. 

Cultivated  in  India.  It  produces  cucumbers  2  feet  long,  bursting 
slowly  when  ripe  into  several  divisions.  Young,  the  fruit  is  used 
like  cucumbers,  older  like  melons.  Referred  by  Cogniaux  to  the 
varieties  of  C.  Melo. 


Cnoumis  satiTUS,  Linn^.* 

The  Cucumber.  North- Western  India.  Cultivated  in  Hungary 
already  before  historic  ages  [De  Candolle].  Indicated  here  merely 
for  completeness  sake,  also  because  gherkin-pickling  ought  to 
become  a  more  extended  local  industiy.  Dr.  G.  King  brought 
under  notice  and  Indian  culture  the  Chinese  Cucumber  "  Solly- 
Qua,"  which  attains  a  length  of  7  feet.  It  must  be  ti^ained  on 
walls  or  trellises,  to  afford  to  the  fruit  sufficient  scope  for  suspension. 
For  definitions  of  numerous  varieties  of  Melons,  Cucumbers  and 
Gourds,  as  well  as  for  full  notes  on  their  cultivation,  see,  irrespective 
of  other  references,  G.  Don's  Dichlamydeous  Plants  III,  1-42. 
Seeds  will  retain  their  vitality  for  ten  years  or  more  [Vilmorin]. 
Cucumbers  and  gherkins  are  most  richly  produced  und^ 
irrigation. 


Cuourbita  maxima,  Duchesne. 

Large  Gourd  or  Pompion.  Indigenous  in  South- Western 
America.  Yields  some  sorts  of  pumpkins.  *  Instances  are  on  record 
of  fruits  having  weighed  over  2  cwt.  This  species  also  is  eligible 
amongst  other  purposes  for  naturalization  in  hot  desert-regions. 
The  fruit  serves  for  calabashes  like  that  of  Lagenaria  vulgaris. 
The  seeds  will  keep  about  six  years.  Professor  Wittmack  obtained 
seeds  from  ancient  graves  at  Ancon. 


Oaourbita  SKelopepo,  Linne* 

The  Squash.     May  be  regarded  as  a  variety  of  C.  Pepo.     It  wil 
endure    storage    for    months.       Wonderfully    productive    under 
irrigation. 
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<lneiirbita  mosohata,  Duchesne. 

The  Musky  Gourd.  Wanner  parts  of  America,  where  it  was 
much  grown  among  Maize,  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  Europeans 
[Wittmack].  A  variety,  much  cultivated  in  Italy,  produces  fruit 
so  large  as  occasionally  to  weigh  40  lbs.  [Vilmorin]. 

Cnonrblta  Pepo,  Linne* 

The  Pumpkin  and  Vegetable  Marrow,  as  well  as  the  Succade- 
Gk)urd.  Both- Americas,  as  far  north  as  Lake  Huron,  existing 
before  Europeans  came  there  [A  Gray  and  H.  Trumbull].  This  or 
an  allied  species  was  in  1639  found  in  culture  by  Soto,  on  his 
arrival  at  the  Mississippi,  according  to  Professor  Wittmack,  who 
also  obtained  Pumpkin-seeds  at  Ancon  from  graves  formed  prior 
to  the  Spanish  conquest.  Its  naturalisation  in  hot  deserts  would 
be  a  boon.  The  seeds  on  pressure  yield  a  fixed  oil ;  they  are  also 
anthelmintic.  Most  of  the  ornamental  gourds  are  varieties  of  this 
species.  This,  with  many  other  Cucurbitaceee,  yields  much  honey 
for  bees.  Pfister  recommends  the  variety  with  large  yellow  fruit 
paiijicularly  for  marmalade.  The  fruit  of  the  perennial  C. 
melanosperma  (A.  Braun)  is  not  edible.  Professor  Naudin  after 
long  and  careful  study  admits  as  species  only  C.  Pepo,  C.  moschata 
and  C.  maxima. 

<lndranla  JTaTann^SiS,  Trecul.  (Cudra/nus  AmboinenaiB,  Bumph). 

East- Australia,  Southern  and  Eastern  Asia  to  Japan,  East- Africa. 
This  climbing  thorny  shrub  can  be  utilized  for  hedges.  Fruit 
edible,  of  a  pleasant  taste ;  the  root  furnishes  a  yellow  dye. 

Cndranla  trilobai  Hance. 

China.  The  leaves  of  this  shrub  serve  as  food  for  silkworms 
according  to  Mr.  P.  B.  Forbes. 

duninmn  O  jminmn,  Linn^. 

North-Africa.  The  fruits  of  this  annual  herb  are  known  as 
Cumin,  and  used  for  certain  condiments,  as  also  in  medicine. 
Cuminum  Hispanicum  (Merat)  is  similar.     Essential  oil  peculiar. 


Clipailia  aaptdav  Cambessedes.     (Blighia  sapida,  Koenig.) 

The  "  Akee."  Western  tropical  Africa.  A  tree,  to  30  feet  High, 
if  not  sometimes  higher.  Flowers  so  fragrant  as  to  be  worth 
distilling.  Succulent  portion  of  the  fruit  eatable,  improved  by 
frying.  This  Cupania  may  endure  slight  frost  as  some  of  its 
congeners.  In  Jamaica  it  is  cultivated  only  up  to  an  elevation  of 
3,000  feet  [Fawcett].  Schumacher  and  Thonning  gave,  simul- 
taneously with  Cambessedes*  designation,  the  name  C.  edulis  to 
this  species. 
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OniireBBiui  Benthami,  Endlioher. 

Mexico,  at  elevations  from  5,000  to  7,000  feet.  A  beautiful  tree, 
reaching  60  feet  in  height.  The  wood  is  fine-grained  and  ex- 
ceedingly durable.  Rate  of  growth  at  Port  Phillip  as  much  30 
feet  in  height  within  15  years.  Professor  G.  Koch  deems  it 
identical  with  0.  thurifera. 

OaiireMiui  firaflrraiui,  Kellogg. 

The  Califomian  Qinger-Pine  or  Oregon-Cedar.  A  tree,  reaching 
150  feet  in  height,  with  a  clear  trunk  for  70  feet  and  a  stem- 
diameter  to  6  feet.     Wood  abounding  in  aromatic  oil  [J.  Hoopes]. 

OnpresBiui  ftinebris,  Endlicher. 

Thibet.  The  Weeping  Cypress.  Attains  a  height  of  90  feet. 
One  of  the  most  eligible  trees  for  cemeteries  ;  can  be  grown  from 
the  lowlands  of  India  to  7,000  feet  or  even  higher, 

Cnpresses  flrlanoa,  Larmarck. 

The  Cedar  of  Goa.  It  attains  a  height  of  50  feet.  Regarded  as 
a  state  of  the  Himalayan  C.  torulosa  (D,  Don)  by  Sir  Jos.  Hooker, 
Oliver,  Heni'iques  and  Wilkomm. 

Cupressus  Ouadaloupensis,  S.  Watson.* 

Guadaloupe-Island,  California.  A  widely  spreading  or  drooping 
tree ;  stem  diameter  to  5  feet  [Palmer.]  This  has  grown  with 
extraordinary  quickness  in  the  lower  mountains  of  Gippsland  [H. 
Kjergaard]. 

Capressus  Xiawsoniana,  Murray  (ChamoBcy parts Lawsoniana,FB,TlBLtoTe). 

California  and  Oregon.  This  splendid  red-flowered  Cypress 
grows  to  150  feet  in  height,  with  a  stem  to  6  feet  in  diameter,  and 
furnishes  a  valuable  timber  for  building  purposes,  fragrant,  clear, 
easily  worked,  free  from  knots,  elastic  and  very  durable  [Sargent]; 
it  is  however  to  be  avoided  for  cabinet-work  on  account  of  the  soft 
and  coloring  resin  permeating  it  [Dr.  Kellogg].  Hardy  to  lat. 
60«  15'  in  Norway  [Schuebeler]. 

CnpresBUB  Alndleji,  Klotzsch. 

On  the  mountains  of  Mexico.  A  stately  Cypress,  reaching  a 
height  of  120  feet.  It  supplies  an  excellent  timber.  Prof.  C. 
Koch  points  out  the  very  close  affinity  of  this  species  to  C.  thurifera 
and  restores  its  older  name  C.  Coulteri  (Forbes),  suggesting  that 
this  Cypress  may  be  derived  from  C.  pendula  (rH^ritier),  which  so 
long  was  termed  inaptly  C.  Lusitanica. 
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ItalireBBlUi  maorooarpa,  Hartweg.*    (C.  Lambertiana,  Gordon.) 

CaJifomia,  from  Monterey  to  Noyo,  in  the  granite-  as  well  as 
sandstone-formation ;  sometimes  in  Sphagnum -moors.  This  beauti- 
ful and  shady  tree  attains  to  a  height  of  150  feet,  with  a' stem  of 
9  feet  in  circumference,  and  is  one  of  the  quickest  growing  of  all 
conifers,  even  in  poor  dry  soil.  Does  well  also  on  limestone-soil 
[Dr.  H.  Bennet],  One  of  the  best  shelter-trees  on  sea-sands, 
naturally  following  the  coast-line,  never  extending  many  miles  from 
the  shore,  and  occurring  in  localities,  where  the  temperature  does 
not  rise  above  80"  F.,  nor  sink  below  the  freezing  point  [Bolander] ; 
nevertheless  it  proved  even  hardy  in  Christiana.  Richer  in  its 
yields  of  tar  than  the  Scotch  Fir,  according  to  American  writers. 
Not  to  be  planted  on  places,  where  stagnant  humidity  exists  under- 
ground, nor  where  the  soil  is  but  little  penetrable.  Its  nativity 
singularly  limited. 

ItapreMIIUI  NutkaenslBy  Lambert.      (ChanuBcyparU  Nutkaensis,  Spach; 
Thuya  emeelsa,  Bongard.) 

The  Yellow  Cedar  or  Cypress  of  Alaska  and  the  neighboring 
States.  Height  of  tree  reaches  100  feet.  Timber  soft,  pale,  clear, 
durable,  tough  and  close,  also  scented ;  worked  with  ease ;  used  for 
boat-building  and  many  other  purposes ;  the  bast  for  mats  and 
ropes.  Can  be  trimmed  for  hedge-growth.  The  Cypresses  of  the 
sections  Chamaecyparis  and  Retinospora  are  now  regarded  by  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker  and  Mr.  George  Bentham  as  species  of  Thuya. 
Prof.  C.  Koch  placed  them,  as  did  previously  the  author  of  this 
work,  in  the  genus  Cupressus. 

OapressiUi   Obtusay  F.  v.  Mueller.      {Retinospora  ohtusa,  Siebold  and 
Zuccarini.) 

The  Hinoki  of  Japan.  Attains  a  maximum-height  of  130  feet ; 
stem  to  5  feet  in  diameter ;  a  tree  of  longevity.  It  forms  a  great 
part  of  the  forests  at  Nipon.  Growing  naturally  between  1,200  and 
4,200  feet  elevation  on  the  transition  of  the  compact  alluvial  clays 
to  eruptive  granite  [Dupont].  The  bark  is  used  for  thatching,  also 
for  cordage  and  tow.  The  wood  is  pale-streaked  and  compact, 
assuming  when  planed  a  silky  lustre.  According  to  Mr.  Christie, 
it  is  durable,  close-grained  and  easily  worked.  It  is  selected  in 
Japan  for  temples,  further  also  much  in  use  for  boat-building,  as  it 
very  long  resists  decay  in  water,  also  for  railway-sleepers  and 
various  underground-work.  There  are  varieties  of  this  species  with 
foliage  of  a  golden  and  of  a  silvery -white  hue.  Hardy  at  New 
York,  even  in  exposed  localities.  One  of  the  finest  of  evergreen 
trees  for  the  vicinity  of  dwellings.  It  resembles  C.  Lawsoniana, 
but  excels  it ;  it  is  also  hardier  and  of  more  rapid  growth  [Rev.  H. 
W.  Beecher].     Easily  multiplied  from  layers  of  the  lower  branches. 

Two  other  Japanese  Cypresses  deserve  introduction — namely  C. 
breviramea  (Chameecyparis  breviramea,  Maximowicz)  and  C.  pen- 
dens (Chamaecyparis  pendula,  Maximowicz). 
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Cniiressiui  ilisifera,  F.  v.  Mueller.    (ChammeypariM  pia^fiura,  Siebold  iM 

Zuccarini.) 
Tho  Savara  of  Japan.  It  attains  a  maximnm  height  of  over  100 
feet.  Stem  occasionally  6  feet  in  diameter.  Very  hardy  like  the 
foregoing,  bearing  the  frosts  of  Norway  qtdte  to  lat.  69^  66'  [Sohne- 
beler]  ;  of  beautiful  aspect  and  quick  growth.  There  is  also  a 
variety  with  golden-yellow  foliage.  Less  esteemed  than  G.  obtosa ; 
grows  in  about  the  same  localities,  but  is  content  with  poorer  soil, 
and  bears  more  heat  [Dupont].  Prefers  valleys  for  its  location 
[Pi-of.  Luerssen].  Wood  principally  used  by  coopers.  This  and 
the  foregoing  species  were  m  1871  referred  to  the  genus  Gupressus 
in  an  early  edition  of  the  present  work. 

Cvpressas  BemperrirenB,  Linn^. 

Tho  Common  Cypress.  South-Europe  and  South-Western  Asia, 
on  Mount  Lebanon  up  to  5,000  feet.  It  is  famous  for  the  great  age 
it  attains,  and  for  the  durability  of  its  timber,  which  is  next  to 
imperishable.  Likes  limestone-soil  particularly.  Doors  from  this 
wood  in  St.  Paul's  Church  in  Rome  have  lasted  over  600  years. 
Its  two  forms  namely  C.  pyramidalis  (Targioni)  and  C.  horizontalis 
(Miller)  widely  differ  under  culture.  The  tree  attains  in  warm 
countries  occasionally  a  height  of  100  feet  and  a  stem-girth  of  9 
feet.  Hardy  in  England.  Near  Somma  a  cypress  is  still  shown, 
which — so  it  is  said — was  renowned  already  at  Caesar's  time  on 
account  of  its  great  size.  The  wood  is  prized  for  trunks  and  boxes, 
as  i-endering  the  contents  pi*oof  against  most  kinds  of  insects  [Sir 
D .  Hrandis  ] .  At  present  its  wood  is  much  sought  for  the  manufacture 
of  mnsieal  instruments.  Young  recoixis  the  stem-circumference  of 
a  Cypress  at  Lago  Maggiore  at  o4  feet,  and  this  was  known  even 
6lK^  veal's  acfo  as  a  veiiei*able  tree,  thus  far  one  of  the  few  most 
favored  trees  in  the  whole  creation. 

CupreftSUB  thurlfera,  Hnmboldt,  Bonpland  and  Kunth. 

Mexican  White-Cedar ;   3,000  to  4,500  feet  above  sea-level.     A 
handsome  pyramidal  tree,  upwards  of  40  feet  high.  See  C.  Bentham. 

CnpreSSUS  tliujoides.  Linn^.    (Chamcecyparis  §pkcenndea,  Spaoh  ;  Thuya 
sphcfroidalis,  CI.  Richard.) 

White  C\*dar  of  North-America  ;  in  moist  and  swampy  ground. 

Height  of  ti*ee  reaching  80  feet ;  diameter  of  stem  3  feet.     Of  com- 

painitively  quick   gnnvtli :    endures    shade  well    [B.  E.   Femow]. 

The  wiHxl  is  iiHlJish,  light,  clear,  easy  to  split,  soft  and  fragrant; 

it  turns  ivd  when  expiv^ed  to  the  air.     Extensively  used  for  a  great 

variety    of    purposes — for  Ixxit-building.    cooperage,    railway-ties, 

particularly   also  shingles :   it  is  tine-grained  and   easily   worked. 

Mohr  savv*4,  that  the  w^xxl,  when  well  seasoned,  offers  the   finest 

material  for  hollow-ware.     For  furniture,  it  admits  of  a  high  finish 

and  has  a  pleasing  hue.     The  old  wiKni  resists  the  successionB  of 

dryness  and  moisture  l>etter   than  any  other  American    Cypress 

hitherto  tried.     Circumferential  rate  of  stem-growth  in  NebrasskA 

22  inches  at  2  feet  from  the  ground  in  12  years  [Furnas]. 
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QuiireBBiui  toraloBa«  D.  Don. 

Nepal-Cypress.  Northern  India ;  4,500  to  8,000  feet  above  the 
sea-level.  Average  ordinary  height  40  feet,  but  much  larger 
dimensions  are  on  record ;  thus  Dr.  Stewart  and  Major  Madden 
mention  a  tree  150  feet  in  height  and  17  feet  in  stem-girth.  The 
reddish  fragrant  wood  is  as  durable  as  that  of  the  Deodar-Cedar 
and  highly  valued  for  furniture.  The  tree  prefers  lime-stone 
soil.  Splendid  for  wind-breaks  and  tall  hedges.  Sir  D.  Brandis 
thinks,  that  it  may  attain  an  age  of  1,000  years.    See  C.  glauca. 

duronma  longra,  Linne. 

"Turmeric."  Tropical  Asia.  The  clime  of  some  regions  of 
Japan  proved  warm  enough  for  rearyig  this  plant,  which  for 
ornament's  sake  alone  deserves  attention.  Hardy  at  Moreton-Bay 
[Fr.  Turner].  Turmeric  is  an  ingredient  of  curry-powder,  and  is 
also  used  for  tingeing  ^  chemical  test-paper ;  it  consists  of  the 
pounded  root.  It  is  exported  to  the  value  of  £100,000  annually 
from.  India. 

CnrtiBia  faflrinea.  Alton. 

South-Africa.  A  tree,  attaining  40  feet  in  height.  The  wood 
is  heavy,  tough  and  durable ;  the  Caffirs  use  it  for  their  assagais. 
It  answers  well  for  superior  furniture,  tools,  and  is  not  surpassed 
there  by  any  other  wood  for  the  construction  of  waggons,  to  be 
used  in  a  hot  and  dry  country.     (See  *' Indian  Forester,"  1885.) 

Cjramopsia  psoraloides^  De  CandoUe. 

Southern  Asia.  The  "  Gruar."  This  annual  is  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Forbes  Watson  among  the  plants,  which  furnish  throughout 
the  year  table-beans  to  a  portion  of  the  population  of  India.  The 
plant  is  however  more  important  as  a  good  cattle-fodder  [Dr. Watt]. 

C  jathea  medullaris,  Swartz. 

Malayan  Archipelagos,  Islands  in  the  south-pacific  ocean,  south- 
eastern Australia  and  New  Zealand,  there  to  47°.  Admitted  into 
this  work,  as  an  extensive  export  exists  in  root-stems  of  tree-ferns, 
this  species  being  one  of  the  most  hardy. 

Cjroas  Normanbjrana,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

A  noble  Queensland-species,  deserving  introduction,  and  capable 
of  being  shipped  to  long  distances  in  an  upgrown  stat^  without 
emballage.  Tall  stems  of  Cycas  media,  brought  to  conservatories 
abroad,  after  eight  years*  dormancy  sprouted  into  foliage  [J.  C. 
Schmidt]. 

O jeaa  roTOlnta-  Thunberg. 

The  Japan  Pine- Palm.  The  trunk  attains  in  age  a  height  of 
about  6  feet,  and  is  rich  in  sago-like  starch.  The  slow  growth  of 
this  plant  renders  it  only  valuable  for  scenic  decorative  culture ; 
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it  endures  the  climate  of  Melbourne  without  protection.^  Cycas 
media  (R.  Br.)  may  also  prove  hardy,  and  would  be  a  noble 
horticultural  acquisition,  as  it  is  the  most  gigantic  of  all 
Cycadeee,  attaining  a  height  of  70  feet  in  tropical  East- Australia. 
C.  Siamensis  (Miquel)  will  endure  a  temperature  occasionally  as 
low  as  the  freezing  point.  Like  the  Zamia-stems,  the  trunks  of 
any  Cycas  admit  of  translocation,  even  at  an  advanced  age ;  and 
like  the  stems  of  many  kinds  of  tree-ferns,  they  can  be  shipped  on 
very  long  voyages  packed  as  dead  goods  in  closed  wood-caseSy 
deprived  of  leaves  and  soil,  for  subsequent  revival  in  conservatories, 
as  shown  many  years  ago  by  the  writer  of  this  work.  The 
Macrozamias  can  be  associated  with  the  hardier  palms  in  gardens, 
M.  spiralis  advancing  naturally  southward  to  the  37th  d^^pree. 
One  genuine  Zamia  occurs  as  indigenous  in  Florida,  several  in 
Mexico  are  extra-tropical,  while  Z.  Chiqua  (Seemann),  or  a  doeely 
allied  species,  ascends  to  7,000  feet  in  Central-America.  The 
genuine  species  of  Encephalartos,  all  from  South-Africay  also 
endure  the  night-frosts  of  Melbourne  perfectly  well. 


C  jmopteriis  flrlomeratus,  De  Candolle* 

North -America,   in   the    Missouri-region.       Boot    edible    [Dr. 
Rosen  thai  1. 


C  jnara  oardunoulua,  Linn^. 

The  Cardoon.  At  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  extending  to  the 
Canary-Islands.  A  perennial  herb.  The  bleached  leaf-stalks 
serve  as  esculents.  The  foliage  employed  also  as  a  substitute  for 
rennet.  This  as  well  as  the  following  will  come  to  perfection  in 
Norway  to  lat.  63°  52'  [Schuebeler].  Readily  raised  from  seeds. 
The  root  also  edible  [Vilmorin]. 


C jnara  Sool jmiui,  Linn^ 

The  Artichoke.  South-Europe  and  North-Africa.  The  recep- 
tacles and  the  base  of  the  flower-scales  well  known  as  a  vegetable. 
The  plant  is  perennial,  and  here  chiefly  mentioned  as  entitled  to 
extended  culture,  grouped  with  other  stately  plants.  Several 
other  species  are  worthy  of  cultivation.  In  Italy  Artichokes  are 
much  grown  under  olive-trees,  to  utilize  spare-ground.  The  plant 
is  greatly,  benefited  in  cultivation  by  a  dressing  with  sea- weed  or 
any  other  manure  containing  sea-salt  [G.  W.  Johnson],  The 
leaves  serve  instead  of  rennet.  Seeds  will  keep  for  several  years. 
To  preserve  good  varieties,  sprouts  are  replanted,  from  which  all 
the  buds  except  two  or  three  of  the  strongest  are  removed.  Low- 
lying  ground  and  somewhat  peaty  soil  can  be  utilised  for  this  plant 
[Vilmorin]. 
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ByaodOB  OaetylOB,  CI.  Richard.*  (Capriola  Dad^len,  Adonnon.) 

Widely  diBpersed  over  the  warmer  parts  of  the  globe,  thus  au 
indigenous  reaching  the  northern  parts  of  the  colony  of  Victoria  ; 
streti-hing  also  Into  Middle  Enrope  and  WeHt-Knglnnd.  Hardy  in 
Norway  to  lat.  63"  52' [Schuebeler'.  PasBes  nnder  the  names  of 
Bermuda- Grass,  Indian  Conch-Grass,  Doab,  Doorba  or  Doorva  and 
Bahama-Orasa.  An  important  graBS  for  .jovering  bare,  barren 
land,  or  binding  drift-sand,  or  keeping  together  the  aoil  of  abrupt 
deulivitiea,  or  consolidating  earth-banks  against  floods ;  suffocatea 
weeds.  It  is  not  without  value  as  a  paslure-grasa  ;  resists  extreme 
dronght,  and  may  become  of  great  importance  to  many  desert- 
trauta,  aB  it  keeps  alive  even  in  the  hottest  and  driest  parts  of 
Central  Australia;  also  one  of  the  best  of  all  graseeB  in  tropical 
coiintrieB  for  hay  [Eggers].  Placed  likewise  above  all  other 
grasses  for  pasture  and  stablc-vnlae  in  Louisiana  [Seissj.  In 
seasona  of  dearth  pastoral  animals  will  even  nnear-tb  the  roots  of 
this  grass,  greatly  relishing  them.  Difficult  to  eradicate,  but  for 
permanent  pastures  on  exhausted  land  in  mild  climes  not  snrpassed. 
Clings  with  portinacy  to  any  aoil  it  gets  hold  of.  The  dispersion 
is  best  affected  by  the  creeping,  rooting  sterna  cut  into  short  pieces; 
each  of  these  takes  root  readily,  but  it  can  he  also  dis3em.inated, 
and  grains  are  now  always  in  the  seed-markets.  In  arable  land  this 
grass,  when  ouce  eBtablished,  cannot  easily  he  subdued.  The  Btemn 
and  roots  are  used  in  Italy  for  preparing  the  Mellago  graminis. 
Roxburgh  already  declared  this  grB.SB  to  be  by  far  the  most  common 
and  useful  for  pastures  of  India,  particularly  in  the  drier  regions  ; 
that  it  flowers  alt  the  yeai",  and  that  it  forms  three-fonrtha  of  the 
food  of  the  cows  and  horses  there.  Excellent  also  as  a  lawn-graaa 
in  mild  climates,  on  account  of  its  dwai'f  and  erceping  growth  and 
as  enduring  trampling  pertinaciously.  Well  fitted  along  with 
small  creejiers  to  cover  verdantly  the  soil  aa  well  as  the  margin  and 
sides  of  tubs  containing  palms  or  fern-trees  or  other  larger  plants. 
Chemical  analysis,  made  very  early  in  spring,  gave  the  following 
results: — Albumen  1-60,  glnten  6-4&,  starch  4,00,  gum  3-10,  sugar 
3-60  per  cent.  [F.  v.  Mueller  and  L.  Hummel]. 


jCynoanrn*  crtBtcLtn*,  Linn^ 

The  Crested  Dogjitail-Orass.  Enrope,  Northern  Africa,  Western 
Aaia.  A  perennial  grass,  particularly  valuable  as  withstanding 
drought,  the  root  penetrating  to  considerable  depth.  The  sterna 
can  also  be  used  for  bonnet- plaiting.  Though  inferior  in  value  for 
hay,  this  grass  is  well  adapted  for  permanent  pasture,  as  it  forma 
dense  tnfts  without  suffocating  other  grasses  or  fodder-herbs. 
Beoommended  also  as  an  admixture  to  lawn-grasses  by  Hein  and 
othera.  The  percentage  of  nutriment  in  this  grass  is  recorded  aa 
very  high  by  Dr.  Stebler.  Mr.  W.  i\  Salmon  finds  this  the  best 
grass  for  tbo  hilly  country  of  Gippaland,  increasing  the  carrying 
capabilitieB   of    his  land  at  least  a  sheep  per  acre  above  other 
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grasses  tried  by  him.      It  is  there  relished  by  pastnre-aninialft, 
which  is  not  always  the  case  in  drier  localities. 

Oyperiui  oor  jmbosiui,  Bottboell. 

India,  North-Anstralia,  Madagascar.  This  stately  perennial  rush 
may  be  chosen  to  fringe  our  lakes  and  ponds.  It  is  extensiTely 
used  for  mats  in  India.  The  variety  C.  Pangorei  fumishee  the 
material  for  the  Tennevilly-matting  [W.  T.  Dyer]. 

Cjperas  esoulentus,  Linne. 

Southern  Europe,  Western  Asia,  various  parts  of  Africa.  Produces 
the  "  Chufa "  or  Ground -Almond,  an  edible  root,  which  contains 
about  27  per  cent,  of  starfch,  17  per  cent,  of  oil  and  12  per  cent,  of 
saccharine  substance ;  other  (French)  analyses  give  28  per  cent. 
oil,  29  starch,  14  sugar,  7  gum,  14  cellulose.  Th^  plant  does  not 
injuriously  spread  like  the  C.  ix)tundu8,  and  can  be  reared  on  sand- 
land,  though  in  rich  soil  the  harvest  is  far  more  plentiful.  The 
tubers,  of  which  as  many  as  100  to  150  may  be  obtained  from  each 
plant,  are  consumed  either  raw  oi*  cooked.  Hogs  root  them  np  for 
food.  The  oil  surpasses  in  excellence  of  taste  all  other  oils  used 
for  culinary  purposes.  The  tubers  are  a  fair  substitute  for  coffee, 
when  properly  roasted ;  the  root-crop  is  available  in  from  four  to 
six  months.  The  plant  may  become  important  in  the  most  dreary 
and  arid  desert-countries  through  naturalisation.  In  Norway  it 
can  be  grown  to  lat.  67"  56  [Schuebeler].  The  root  of  the  North- 
American  C.  phymatodes  (Muehlenberg)  is  also  nutty.  C.  escu- 
lentus  and  C.  exaltatus  (Retzius)  are  used  for  mats  [Dr.  G.  Watt]. 

Oy perus  Papyrus,  Limi6. 

The  Nile-Papyrus,  wild  in  various  regions  of  Africa.  Attains  a 
height  of  16  feet.  Though  no  longer  stnctly  a  utilitaiian  plant,  as 
in  ancient  times,  it  could  scarcely  be  passed  on  this  occasion,  as  it 
ought  to  become  valuable  in  the  horticultural  trade.  Its  grand 
aspect  recommends  it  as  very  decorative  for  aquatic  plantations. 

Cyperus  Syriaous,  Parlatore. 

The  Syrian  or  Sicilian  Papyrus,  This  is  the  Papyrus-plant, 
usual  in  garden-cultivation.  It  found  its  way  to  Australia  first 
through  the  action  of  the  writer  of  this  work.  The  plants  in  the 
Melboui'no  Botanic  Garden  attain  a  height  of  8  feet,  but  suffer 
somewhat  from  frost.  Other  tall  decoi-ative  Cyperi  deserve  intro- 
duction, for  instance :  C.  giganteus  (Rottboell)  from  the  West 
Indies  and  Guiana;  these  kind  of  plants  being  hardier  than  the 
generality  of  others  of  the  same  genus  from  the  tropics. 

CyperuB  tegretum,  Roxburgh.     (C.  Malaccensis,  Lamarck.) 

North-Eastem  AfHca,  India,  China  and  North-Australia.  This 
Galingale-Bush  might  be  naturalised    on    river-banks    to   obtain 
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material  for  the  superior  mats  made  of  it'  iir  Bezigttl.  TWs'-fAwfc^' 
stems  are  slit  longitudinally  into  three  or  four  pieces,  eaeh  of  which 
curls  round  while  drying,  and  can  then  be  worked  into  durahle  and 
elegant  mats.  In  China  it  is  cultivated  like  rice,  but  in  braokish 
grcmnd  only,  where  narrow  channels  will  allow  the  water  to  flew  in 
and  out  with  the  rising  and  receding  tide  [Hance  and  Dilthey^- 
Consul  W.  M.  Cooper  reports,  that  in  1878  about  15  millions  of 
Ningpo-hats  were  exported,  nearly  as  many  in  1887.  In  makang 
these  hats  the  st«ms  are  used  whole. 


djrpeniS  teztlliS,  Thunberg.     (Cypenu  vaginatw,  B,  Brown,) 

Widely  dispersed  over  the  Australian  continent,  als©^^  occmnrmg 
in  Southern  Africa.  It  is  restricted  to  swampy  localities,  and  i}hus 
is  not  likely  to  stray  into  ordinary  fields.  In  the  colony  of  YictoriH 
it  is  one  of  the  best  indigenous  fibre-plants,  and  it  is  likewise 
valuable  as  being  with  ease  converted  into  pulp  for  good  writing- 
paper,  as  shown  by  the  author  many  years*  ago.  Its  perennial 
growth  allows  of  regular  annual  cutting.  The^  >  natives  on  the 
Murray -River  use  this  as  weU  as  Carex  tereticaulis  (F.  v.  Mj) 
for  nets. 


Cytisn*  iirollfereiiB,  Linne  fil. 

Canary-Islands.     The  "Tagasaste."     A    fodder-shmb"  for*  li^it- 
dry  soil :  finally  tall,  rather  intolerant  to  frost  and  drought  [Dyer] . 
Valuable  also  for  apiarists.     In  some  places  it   was  found,  that 
horses  and  cattle  dislike  this  plant  as  nutriment.     It  grows  quickly 
again  when  cut. 

CjrtlAIUi  BOOparillSt  Link.     (Spartium  seoparium,  Linn^.) 

The  Broom-Bush.  Europe,  North- Asia ;  wild  in  Norway  to  58'' 
N.  Of  less  significance  as  a  broom-plant  than  as  one  of  medicinal 
value.  It  can  also  be  used  for  tanning  purposes.  Most  valuable 
for  arresting  drift-sand.  Easily  raised,  from  seeds.  A  yellow  dye 
(scoparin)  is  obtainable  from  this  shrub.  The  liquid  alkaloid 
sparteina  is  a  prompt  cardial  tonic  [Prof.  Bartholow]. 


OjrtlAlUi  spliilMilUi,  Lamarck. 

Countries  around  the  Mediterraaasn  Sea.  This  bush  forms  a 
strong  prickly  garden-hedge,  haiidsome>  when  closely  clipped  [W. 
Elliott]. 

IHuMrjdiiim  OolaiMMiiy  Hooker. 

New  Zealand.  A  beautifal  tree,  growing  to*  50  feet  in  height 
and  producing  hard  and'inoomxptible  tindber:  Chiefly  eligible' for 
cool  humid  forest-regions. 
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Daorjdlmn  onpresslnmn,  Solander. 

New  Zealand.  Native  name,  Rimn ;  the  Red  Pine  of  the 
colonists.  This  stately  tree  attains  the  height  of  200  feet,  and 
fnmishes  a  hard  and  straight-grained  wood,  very  lasting  for  i*ail8, 
but  readily  decaying  in  waterworks.  Professor  Kirk  recommends 
the  timber  on  account  of  its  great  strength  for  girders  and  heavy 
beams  anywhere  under  cover.  With  other  conifers  of  New  Zealanc^ 
particularly  eligible  for  forest-valleys.  A  most  suitable  tree  for 
cemeteries,  on  account  of  its  pendent  branches.  The  bark  possenses 
fair  tan-properties. 

Daorjdlmn  Frankllni,  J.  Hooker. 

Huon-pine  of  Tasmania,  where  it  is  endemic ;  only  found  in  moist 
forest-recesses,  and  thus  might  be  planted  in  ferntree-gullies  of 
South-Eastem  Australia  also.  Height  of  tree  sometimes  100  feet ; 
stem-circumference  reaching  20  feet.  The  wood  is  light,  extremely 
close-grained,  highly  esteemed  for  various  artisans'  work.  It  is  the 
best  of  Australasian  woods  for  carving,  also  extensively  used  for 
the  rougher  kinds  of  xylography,  in  the  manufacture  of  pianos  and 
best  cabinet-work,  also  for  building  select  boats.  The  tree  is  not 
of  celerity  of  growth,  nor  resists  severe  frosts. 

Daorydinm  Kirkii,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

New  Zealand.  The  "Manoao."  A  pyramidal  tree,  attaining  80 
feet  in  height ;  stem-diameter  to  4  feet.  Timber  of  a  reddish  colour 
and  extreme  durability  [Professor  Kirk].     Bears  seeds  abundantly. 

Daotylis  flTlomerata,  Linn^.* 

Europe,  North -Africa,  Northern  and  Middle  Asia,  The  Cocks- 
foot-grass. One  of  the  best  of  perennial,  tall,  vigorous  pasture- 
grasses,  adapted  as  well  for  dry  as  moist  soil,  thus  even  available 
for  wet  clays ;  particularly  eligible  for  hay.  Will  live  under  the 
shade  of  trees  in  forests  ;  fit  also  for  coast-sands.  Resists  drought 
better  than  most  of  the  ordmary  culture-grasses.  Mr.  A.  R.  Craw- 
ford kept  an  individual  plant  for  16  years,  and  it  still  continued  to 
increase.  Ascends  the  Pyrenees  to  9,000  feet  [Boissier],  and  is 
indigenous  in  Norway  to  lat.  68®  50'  [Schuebeler].  Its  yield  of 
foliage  is  rich  and  continuous,  but  its  stems  are  hard  ;  the  same 
plants  live  through  a  long  series  of  years,  and  can  be  cut  twice  or 
thrice  each  season  without  application  of  manure.  It  is  generally 
liked  by  cattle,  unless  when  by  understocking  or  neglect  it  has  been 
allowed  to  become  rank.  Langethal  observes  :  '*  What  the  Timothy- 
grass  is  for  the  more  dry  sandy  ground,  that  is  the  Cocksfoot-grass 
for  more  binding  soil,  and  no  other  (European)  grass  can  be  com- 
pared to  it  for  copiousness  of  yield,  particularly  if  the  soil  contains 
a  fair  quantity  of  lime.  It  grows  quickly,  again  after  the  first 
cutting,  and  comes  early  on  in  the  season.     It  is  much  grown  in 
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New  Zealand  for  harvesting  the  seeds.  The  nutritive  power  of 
this  grass  is  of  first  class.  The  chemical  analysis,  made  very  late 
in  spring,  gave  the  following  results :  Albumen  1*87,  gluten  7*11, 
starch  1*05,  gum  4*47,  sugar  3*19  per  cent.  [Von  Mueller  and 
Rnmmel] . 

llaetyliS  litoralis,  Willdenow.     {Atluropm  laevis,  Trinius.) 

From  the  Mediterranean  sea  to  Siberia.  This  stoloniferous  gi^ass 
can  be  utilized  for  binding  coast-sands ;  but  it  is  of  greater  import- 
ance still  in  sustaining  a  Kermes-insect  (Porphyrophora  Hamelii), 
which  produces  a  beautiful  purple  dye  [Simmonds]. 

Salbergia  latlfolia,  Bozburgh. 

India,  up  to  cool  but  not  cold  regions.  A  deciduous  tree,  attain- 
ing a  height  of  80  feet.  The  wood  tough  and  heavy,  in  local  request 
for  ornamental  furniture,  yokes,  wheels,  ploughs,  knees  of  boats ; 
its  color  from  nut-brown  to  dark -purplish,  streaked  and  spotted 
with  lighter  hues  [Brandis,  Gramble].  It  has  fetched  as  much  as 
£13  10s.  per  ton  in  England  [Watt]. 

Dalbergria  SKelanozylon,  Guillemin  and  Perrottet. 

Tropical  Africa,  extending  to  Southern  Egypt.  A  small  tree 
with  spiny  branches  ;  the  wood  described  variously  as  blackish  and 
purplish  ;  according  to  Colonel  Grant  used  for  arrow-tips,  wooden 
hammers  and  other  select  implements. 

Dalbergria  aKisoolobimn,  Bentham. 

Southern  Brazil.  This  tree  supplies  a  portion  of  the  Jacaranda* 
wood  [Tschudi]. 

DalberflTla  niflrra,  AUemao. 

Brazil,  down  to  the  Southern  Provinces.  A  tall  tree,  likely  to 
prove  hardy  in  warmer  extra-tropic  regions.  It  yields  a  portion  of 
the  Jacaranda-  or  Palisander- Wood,  also  Caviuna-Wood,  which  for 
rich  furniture  have  come  into  European  use.  Several  Brazilian 
species  of  Macheerium  afEord,  according  to  Saldanha  da  Gama,  a 
similar  precious  wood,  also  timber  for  water- works  and  railway- 
sleepers,  particularly  M.  incorruptibile  (Allemao),  M.  legale  and 
M.  Allemai  (Bentham). 

INilbergia  Sissoo,  Boxburgh.* 

The  Indian  Sissoo-tree,  extending  to  Afghanistan,  ascending  to 
elevations  of  5,000  feet,  attaining  a  height  of  80  feet.  It  may  be 
worthy  of  test,  whether  in  localities  almost  free  of  frost,  particularly 
along  sandy  river-banks,  this  important  timber-tree  could  be 
naturalised,  the  Sissoo  bearing  occasional  frosty  cold  better  than 
the  S&l.  Brandis  found  the  transverse  strength  of  the  wood 
greater  than  that  of  teak  and  s&l ;  it  is  very  elastic,  seasons  well.» 
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does  not  warp  or  split,  is  easily  worked  and  takes  a  fine  polislu  It 
is  also  durable  as  a  wood  for  boats.  The  tree  ia  easily  raised  frosi 
seeds  or  cuttings^  and  is  of  qaick  growth.  The  seeds  are  prodnoed 
copiously.  The  supply  of  its  wood  has  fallen  short  of  the  deropBiji 
in  India.  Colonel  Campbell- Walker  states,  that  in  the  Ponji^b 
artificial  rearing  of  Sissoo  is  remunerative  at  only  15  inches  annual 
rainfall,  with  great  heat  in  summer  and  occasional  sharp  froete  ioi, 
winter ;  but  irrigation  is  resorted  to  at  an  annual  expense  there  of 
four  shillings  per  acre.  Sterile  land  is  by  the  Sissoo-planting' 
greatly  ameliorated. 

Oammara  alba^  Bumpb.     (D.  orienialis,  Lambert;  Agathis  loranihifolia, 
Salisburj.) 

Agath-Dammar-Pine.  Indian  Archipelagus  and  mainland.  A 
splendid  tree,  up  to  100  feet  high,  with  a  stem  to  8  feet  in  diameter, 
straight  and  branchless  for  two-thirds  in  length.  It  is  of  great 
importance  on  account  of  its  yield  of  the  transparent  Dammar- 
resin,  extensively  used  for  varnish. 

Dammara  Aastralis,  Lambert.*    (Agathis  auatralis,  Salisbury.) 

Kauri-Pine.  North-Island  of  New  Zealand.  This  magnificent 
tree  measures,  under  favorable  circumstances,  180  feet  in  height 
and  exceptionally  17  feet  in  diameter  of  stem  ;  the  estimated  but 
perhaps  overrated  age  of  such  a  tree  being  700  to  800  years.  It 
furnishes  an  excellent,  remarkably  durable  timber,  straight-grained, 
and  much  in  use  for  masts,  boats,  superior  furniture,  casks,  rims  of 
sieves,  and  is  particularly  sought  for  decks  of  ships,  lasting  for  the 
latter  purpose  twice  as  long  as  the  deal  of  many  other  pines.  It  is 
also  available  for  railway  brake-blocks  and  for  caniages,  and 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  durable  among  timbers  of  the  Conifer©. 
Braces,  stringers  and  tie-beams  of  wharves  remained,  according  to 
Professoi'  Kirk,  for  very  many  years  in  good  order  under  much 
traffic.  In  bridge -building  also  the  Kauri-timber  gave  excellent 
results ;  it  can  likewise  be  ased  advantageously  for  the  sounding- 
boards  of  pianofortes.  Kauri-wood  is  also  used  for  light  handles  of 
many  implements  and  for  various  instruments,  including  stethos- 
copes, for  wool -presses,  the  body- work  of  waggons,  butter-casks, 
brewers'  vats ;  further,  in  shipbuilding  for  bulwarks,  and  also  for 
the  sides  of  boats.  In  strength  it  is  considerably  superior  to  Baltic 
Deal.  Kauri  ought  to  be  extensively  introduced  into  our  denser 
forests.  Auckland  alone  exports  about  £100,000  worth  of  Kauri- 
timber  annually.  It  is  easily  worked,  and  takes  a  high  polish. 
This  tree  yields  besides  the  Kauri-resin  of  commerce,  which  is  also 
largely  obtained  from  under  the  stems.  The  greatest  part  is 
gathered  by  the  Maoris  in  localities  formerly  covered  with  Kauri- 
forests  ;  pieces  weighing  a  ton  have  been  found  in  such  places.  The 
value  of  this  resin,  as  exported  from  New  Zealand  in  1883,  was 
£359,936,  it  1885  it  was  £299,762,  in  1888,  £380,933,  the  London 
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market-price  being  about  £50  the  ton.  The  vailiish  made  of  it  is 
lalmost  colorless.  Recent  vast  destmction  of  Kanri-forests  through 
fire  render  the  establishing  of  this  tree  elsewhere  all  the  Inore 
teperatiye. 

UNunltiara  amoropbylla,  Lindley. 

Santa-Cmz  Archipelagos.  A  beantiful  tree,  often  100  feet  high, 
resembling  D.  alba. 

SlasiBiara  Mooifei,  Lindley. 

New  Caledonia.     Height  of  tree  abont  50  feet. 

Hammara  obtusa,  Lindlej. 

New  Hebrides.  A  fine  tree,  resembling  D.  Anstralis,  reaching 
200  feet  in  height,  with  a  long  clear  trunk. 

'J>ainmara  bvata,  0.  Moore. 

New  Caledonia.     This  tree  is  rich  in  Dammar-resin. 

Hammara  robusta,  C.  Moore.*     (Agaihis  rolmta,  J.  Hooker.) 

Queensland- Kauri.  A  tall  tree,  known  only  from  the  vicinity  of 
Rockingham's  Bay,  the  mainland  at  Wide  Bay  and  Fraser's  Island. 
It  thrives  well  even  in  open,  exposed,  diy  localities  at  Melbourne. 
Height  attaining  180  feet ;  largest  diameter  of  stem  6  feet ;  wood 
free  from  knots  and  easily  worked.  Market  value  £3  10s.  for  1,000 
superficial  feet  of  timber.  As  much  as  12,000  feet  (superficial)  of 
good  timber  have  been  cut  from  one  tree,  that  not  being  the  largest. 
The  species  closely  allied  to  the  Indian  D.  alba,  and  yields  likewise 
Dammar-resin. 


Aaamiara  Vitiensis,  Seemann. 

In  Fiji.  Tree  to  100  feet  high  ;  probably  identical  with  Lindley's 
D.  longifolia. 

llilntliOBia  bipartita,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

From  the  interior  of  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  to  West- 
Australia.  Available  as  a  tender-leaved  and  productive  perennial 
grass,  particularly  for  any  desert-regions. 

IHtntlioiiia  Cunnliigrlianii,  J.  Hooker. 

New  Zealand.  A  splendid  alpine  fodder-grass,  with  large  panicles; 
it  attains  a  height  of  5  feet,  and  forms  tussocks.  Pasture-animals 
relish  the  young  foliage  and  the  flower-masses  [J.  Buchanan]. 

AiUitlionIa  nerTOiia,  J.  Hoc^er.    (AmphiJbrimus  Ntisii,  Steudel.) 

Extlla-tropical  Austtalia.     One  of  the  best  perennial  nutintious 
'^wifttop-^f-asses. 
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Bantbonia  penioillata,  F.  v.  Mueller.* 

The  Wallaby -grass.  Extra-tropical  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
ascending  to  alpine  elevations.  Mr.  A.  N.  Grant  mentions  this  as 
the  most  gregarious  of  grasses  in  Riverina,  though  after  seeding 
early  in  summer  it  becomes  parched,  until  it  pushes  afresh  after 
the  first  autumnal  rains.  It  is  most  easily  disseminated.  Dr.  Curl 
found  this  perennial  grass  useful  for  artificial  mixed  pasture.  Its 
pidncipal  value  is  in  spring.  Noted  as  very  valuable  in  its  native 
localities.  Deserving  of  methodic  rearing.  Will  live  where  cocks- 
foot and  rye-grass  succumb  for  want  of  humidity  or  nourishment 
[Th.  Mason]. 

Danthonia  robusta,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

Australian  Alps.  Forms  large  patches  of  rich  forage  near  or  at 
the  very  edge  of  glaciers  and  may  therefore  possiblj  endure 
the  winters  of  Middle  Europe.  The  tall  D.  rigida  (Raoul)  of  New 
Zealand  is  closely  allied.  Prof.  Hieronymus  mentions  D.  picta 
(Nees)  as  a  superior  grass  of  extra-tropic  South-America  for 
sheep -pastures. 

Datisca  oannablna,  Linn^. 

From  Greece  to  Upper  India.  A  perennial  herb  ;  the  leaves 
and  roots  are  used  in  medicine,  and  also  yield  a  superior  yellow 
dye. 

DaucuB  Carota,  Linne.* 

The  Carrot.  Europe,  North- Africa,  extra-tropical  Asia,  east  to 
Japan,  north  to  the  Shetland-Islands,  but  succeeds  also  as  a  culture 
plant  in  equatorial  countries  [Cantley]  matures  seeds  well  even  in 
the  desert- regions  of  Central  Australia  [Rev.  H.  Kempe],  where  it 
yields  a  crop  at  any  part  of  the  season.  Biennial  Admits  of 
naturalisation  along  shores.  In  Norway  it  is  grown  to  lat.  70®  22' 
[  Schuebeler  ] .  B  eyond  ordinary  culinary  utilisation  it  serves 
for  the  distillation  of  alcohol  and  a  peculiar  oil.  Large-rooted 
varieties  as  well  as  the  herb  give  a  good  admixture  to  stable-fodder. 
The  fresh  root  acts  as  an  anthelmintic.  Within  the  tropics  Carrots 
are  a  crop  of  the  cool  season.  At  Singapore  the  Shorthorn- variety 
thrives  best  [H.  N.  Ridley].  Carrot- treacle  can  also  be  prepared 
from  the  root.  Requires  lime  in  the  soil  for  its  prolific  culture. 
The  chemical  substances  carotin  and  hydrocarotin  are  derived  from 
it.  Mess.  Dippe  in  Quedlinburg  keep  about  130  acres  under  culture 
merely  for  carrot-seeds.  These  will  retain  their  vitality  for  a  few 
years  ordinarily  preserved. 

Debregreasia  edulis,  Weddell. 

The  Janatsi  or  Teon-itsigo  of  Japan.  Berries  of  this  bush  edible; 
fibre  valuable  for  textile  fabrics.  A  few  Indian  species,  with  fibre 
resembling  that  of  Boehmeria,  ascend  the  Himalaya  for  several 
tliousand  feet,  and  may  therefore  be  very  hardy — namely :  D.  velu- 
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tina,  D.  Wallichiana,  D.  hypoleuca.  The  latter  extends  to  Abyssinia, 
where  it  has  been  noticed  at  elevations  of  8, 000  feet.  D.  dichotoma 
occurs  on  mountains  in  Java. 

]>eoaiBnea  insigrniBf  ^'  Hooker  and  Thomson.  (Slackea  inaignis,  Griffith.) 

Himalaya  from  6,000  to  10,000  feet  elevation.  This  showy 
shrub  or  miniature-tree  produces  fruit  full  of  juicy  pulp  of  pleasant 
sweetness. 

]>endroo«lainiui  Brandisil,  Munro* 

Tenasserim,  Martaban  and  Pegu,  up  to  elevations  of  4,000  feet. 
Height  of  stem  reaching  to  120  feet.  Likes  lime-stone  soil. 
Locally  much  used  for  buildings,  affording  posts,  rafters,  flooring 
material  and  shingles ;  tit  also  for  many  utensils,  among  them 
buckets  [Sir  D.  Brandis].  Intemodes  sometimes  over  a  foot 
long. 

]>endrooalainiui  riflranteua,  Munro.* 

Malacca  and  the  adjacent  islands.  Habit  of  Qigantochloa 
maxima ;  therefore  one  of  the  mightiest  of  all  Bamboos.  It  con- 
tin  aes  constantlv  to  add  stems  from  its  root,  several  hundred  some- 
times  belonging  to  the  same  tuft.  Stems  reach  a  height  of  100 
feet  and  a  circumference  of  33  inches ;  the  joints  are  occasionally 
as  much  as  18  inches  long  and  the  walls  an  inch  thick  [Dr.  TrimenJ . 
Locally  much  used  for  rural  buildings,  furnishing  posts,  rafters, 
flooring  material  and  shingles  [Brandis].  Buckets  and  many  other 
domestic  utensils  are  readily  made  of  this  Bamboo.  D.  criticus  of 
Burmah  attains  a  height  of  30  feet,  and  ascends  to  3,000  feet 
[Kurz]. 

DendrooalamuB  lonsispathus,  Kurz. 

British  Burmah,  where  with  D.  calostachyus  (Kurz)  it  ascends 
to  about  3,500  feet ;  the  fonner  rises  to  a  height  of  60  feet.  D. 
membranaceus  (Kurz)  attains  there  nearly  the  same  height. 

Dendrooalamua  Bamiltoni,  Nees. 

Himalayas,  between  2,000  and  6,000  feet.  Height  reaching  60 
feet.  The  young  shoots  of  this  stately  Bamboo  are  edible  in  a 
boiled  state  [Hooker].  It  endures  great  cold  as  well  as  dry  heat 
[Kurz].     D.  Hookeri  (Munro)  is  a  closely  allied  species. 

Dendrocalamus  strlotus,  Nees.* 

India,  extending  to  Burmah.  Grows  on  drier  ground  than 
Bamboos  generally.  Its  strength  and  solidity  render  it  fit  for 
many  select  technic  purposes.  It  attains  a  height  of  100  feet,  and 
occasionally  forms  forests  of  its  own.  It  endures  great  cold  as  well 
as  dry  heat  [Kurz].     Useful  for  the  consolidation  of  embankments 
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on  accaimt  of  thenetwork  of  filnroiia roots  [FemoadeB].  Beadilj 
raised  from  aeed.  This  and  D.  Qamiltoni  are  almost  annaally 
seeding  [Gamble],  which  is  exceptional  among  Bambaaacee. 

&«siiiodliiiii  aomnlnatiim,  De  CandoUe. 

Eastern  North- America.  With  D.  nndifloram  (D.C.)  mentioned 
by  C.  Mohr  as  a  nutritive  plant  for  stock,  and  particolarlj  adapted 
for  forest-soil. 

Besmodium  triflomm,  De  CandoUe.* 

In  tropical  regions  of  Asia,  Africa  and  America.  A  densely 
matted  perennial  herb,  alluded  to  on  this  occasion  as  recommend- 
able  for  places  too  hot  for  ordinary  clover,  and  as  representing  a 
large  genns  of  plants,  many  of  which  may  prove  of  value  for 
pasture.  Dr.  Roxburgh  already  stated  that  it  helps  to  form  the 
most  beautiful  turf  in  India,  and  that  cattle  are  very  fond  of  this 
herb.  Colonel  Drury  informs  us,  that  it  springs  up  on  all  soils 
and  situations,  supplying  the  place  of  Trifolium  and  Medicago 
there.  D.  Canadense  (D.C.)  is  also  an  excellent  fodder-herb 
[Rosenthal]. 

Hesmodiuin  nnolnatain,  De  Candolle. 

"  Chili-Clover."  From  North-Mexico  to  Chili  and  Uruguay. 
A  somewhat  shrubby  plant  of  easy  dissemination ;  valuable  for 
forage  [Dr.  W.  Hillebrand]. 

'Bioksonia  Billardierii,  F.  v.  Mueller.^      (D.  amiarctica.  La  Billardiere  ; 
V  Cihotium,  Billardierii,  Kaulfuss.) 

South-Eastera  Australia,  New  Zealand.  This  tree-fern  is  men- 
tioned here,  as  it  is  the  very  best  for  distant  ti'ansmission,  and 
endui'es  some  frost.  It  attains  a  height  of  40  feet.  Hardy  in  the 
Island  of  Ari*an  with  D.  squarrosa  and  Cyathea  meduUaris  [R-ev. 
D.  Landsborough.]  This  species  above  all  others  should  be  dis- 
seminated in  wannei*  extra-tropical  countries,  thus  with  us  in  West- 
Australia.  Important  also  as  commercial  plants  among  fern-trees 
are  Cyathea  medullaris,  of  South-Eastem  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  ;  Cyathea  dealbata,  the  Silvery  Tree-fern  and  C.  Smithii, 
from  New  Zealand  only  ;  because  when  upgrown  their  shipment  is 
not  attended  with  the  same  difficulty  as  that  of  the  tall  Alsophila 
Australis  (which  attains  60  feet)  and  numerous  other  tree-ferns, 
about  200  species  of  which  are  now  known.  Those  mentioned  are 
among  the  hardiest  of  this  noble  kind  of  plants.  D.  Billardieri, 
D.  squarrosa  and  Alsophila  Colensoi  extend  to  46"  30'  S.  in  New 
Zealand  according  to  Mr.  T.  Waugh.  Professor  Kirk  records  from 
Stewart-Island  in  latitude  47**  20  Dicksonia  squarrosa,  Cyathea 
Smithii  and  C.  medullai'is.  The  latter  attains  occasionally  a 
weight  of  three  tons  according  to  Mr.  Dall.  The  vestitui'e  of  their 
frond-stalks  serves  as  a  styptic.  Anthelmintic  properties,  which 
may  exist  in  these  and  many  other  ferns,  have  not  yet  been  searched 
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for.  The  fresh  dust-like  spores  shcmld  be  scattered  through  moist 
forest-valleys,  to  ensure  new  supplies  of  these  superb  forms  of 
vegetation  for  the  next  century.  D.  Billardierii  is  nowhere 
antarctic.  Frond-fragments,  as  not  quickly  shrivelling,  in  ex- 
tensive demand  for  marketable  table-bouquets. 

Jii0lt«liB)P«urpiir«a,  Dodoens. 

The  Foxglove.  Western  Europe.  A  biennial  and  exceedingly 
beautiful  herb  of  great  miediciiial  value,  easily  raised.  In  Norway 
it  grows  to  lat.  63"  52'  [Schuebeler].  Chemical  principles :  digitalin, 
digitaletin  and  three  peculiar  acids  [Wittetein.]  Bees  must  be 
kept  away  from  this  plant. 

DlmooUoa  Andamanioa,  Kurz. 

Andamans.  A  scandent  Bamboo,  rising  to  fully  100  feet.  Should 
be  of  particular  value  for  scenic  culture.  D.  Tjankorreh  (Buese) 
extends  from  Java  to  the  Philippines,  ascends  to  4,000  feet  eleva- 
tion, but  is  not  so  tall  as  the  other  species. 

IHoseorea  acnleata,  Linne.* 

The  Kaawi-Yam.  India,  South- Sea  Islands.  Stem  prickly,  as 
the  name  implies,  not  angular.  Leaves  alternate,  undivided.  It 
ripens  later  than  the  following  species,  and  requires  no  reeds  for 
staking.  It  is  propagated  from  small  tubei*8.  'this  yam  is  of  a 
sweetish  taste,  and  the  late  Dr.  Seemann  regarded  it  as  one  of  the 
finest  esculent  roots  of  the  globe.  Will  keep  for  nearly  a  year ; 
weight  to  8  lbs.  A  variety  of  a  bluish  hue,  cultivated  in  Central 
America  (for  instance  at  Caraccas),  is  of  very  delicious  tasti?.  The 
fresh  tubers  contain  about  15  per  cent,  starch  [Dr.  Th.  Pcckolt.] 

'3^iosoorea  alata,  Linne.^ 

The  XJvi-Yam.  India  and  South- Sea  Islands.  The  stems  are 
four-angled  and  not  prickly.  The  tubers,  of  which  there  are  many 
varieties,  will  attain  under  favorable  circumstances  a  length  of 
8  feet,  and  the  prodigious  weight  of  100  pounds.  This  species  and 
the  preceding  are  the  two  principal  kinds  cultivated  in  tix)pical 
countries.  D.  alata  is  in  culture  supported  by  reeds.  It  is  pro- 
pagated ivom  pieces  of  the  old  root,  and  in  warm  climes  comes  to 
perfection  in  about  seven  months.  The  tubers  may  be  baked  or 
boiled.  It  is  this  species,  which  has  been  successfully  cultivated  in 
"New  Zealand  and  also  in  the  Southern  States  of  North -Am  erica. 
A  variety  or  allied  species  with  branched  tubei*s  is  mentioned  by 
Peckolt  as  Angola-  Yam,  containing  about  24  per  cent,  starch.  It 
may  be  only  cultivated  perhaps  in  Africa. 

Sioaoorea  atropnrpnrea,  Boxburgh. 

Southern  India.  Root  elongated,  attaining  a  weight  of  2  lbs.,  of 
very  nice  taste.  Starch  about  18  per  cent.  [Peckolt],  sugar  7  per 
cent. ;  thus  richer  in  sugar  than  any  other  species. 
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Diosoorea  BrasiliAnsiSf  Willdenow. 

From  Guiana  to  Brazil.  Tuber  ovate,  to  nearly  1  foot  diameter. 
Particularly  lauded  by  Dr.  Theo.  Peckolt  as  palatable,  but  not  so 
rich  in  starch  as  some  other  species. 

SiOBOOrea  bulbifera,  LiDn^.  (Z>.  uativa,  Linn^  partly.) 

Southern  Asia,  east  as  far  as  Japan,  also  in  the  South-Sea 
Islands,  North-  and  tropical  East- Australia,  likewise  recorded  from 
tropical  Africa.  Stem  cylindrical,  not  prickly.  The  acrid  root 
requires  soaking  before  boiling.  The  plant  has  proved  hardy  in 
the  Southern  States  of  North- America.  Starch  is  very  profiiibly 
obtainable  from  the  tubers. 

Diosoorea  dodeoaneura,  Velloso. 

Southern  Brazil.  Tubers  attain  a  weight  of  3  lbs.,  of  excellent 
taste.     Starch  about  18  percent.  [Peckolt]. 

Dioscorea  fasoionlata,  Roxburgh. 

Continental  India.  This  species  is  there  cultivated  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  not  only  for  food,  but  also  to  make  starch.  The 
tubers  are  of  the  size  of  a  large  potato,  which  they  resemble  in 
mealiness  and  flavor,  and  are  highly  esteemed  [Dr.  G.  Watt]. 

Dioscorea  grlabra,  Boxburgh.*  (D.  Batatas,  DecaiEoe.) 

The  Chinese  Yam.  From  India  to  China.  The  hardiest  of  aU. 
Not  pnckly.  The  root  is  known  to  attain  a  length  of  4  feet,  with  a 
circumference  of  14  inches,  and  a  weight  of  about  14  lbs.  The  inner 
portion  of  the  tuber  is  of  snowy  whiteness,  of  a  flaky  consistence 
and  of  a  delicious  flavor ;  preferred  by  many  to  potatoes,  and 
obtainable  in  climes  too  hot  for  potato-crops.  The  bulblets  from 
the  axils  of  the  leaf-stalks,  as  in  other  Dioscoreas,  serve  as  sets  for 
planting,  but  the  tubers  from  them  attain  full  size  only  in  the 
second  year.  The  upper  end  of  the  tubers  offers  i^eady  sets,  but 
there  are  dormant  eyes  on  any  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  tubers 
Sir  Samuel  Wilson,  General  Noble].  First  grown  in  Australia  by 
ihe  author  in  1858.  A  remarkably  hardy  species:  its  yam-root 
keeps  well  [Vilmorin].  Not  so  easily  dug  up  as  those  of  some 
other  species. 

DioBcorea  grlobosa^  Koxburgb. 

India.  Roxburgh  states  this  to  be  the  most  esteemed  yam  in 
Bengal. 

DioBCorea  basttfolia,  Nees. 

Extra-tropical  Western  Australia,  as  far  south  as  32°.  It  is 
evidently  one  of  the  hardiest  of  the  yams,  and  on  that  account 
deserves  particularly  to  be  drawn  into  culture.  The  tubers  a» 
largely  consumed  by  the  local  aborigines  for  food.  The  only  plant, 
on  which  they  bestow  any  kind  of  cultivation,  crude  as  it  is.  Fit 
tor  arid  situations,  but  fond  of  lime. 
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]>io«oorea  Japonioa,  Thunberf?. 

The  hardy  Japan- Yam.  Not  prickly.  The  material  here  for 
comparison  is  not  complete,  but  seems  to  indicate,  that  D.  transversa 
and  D.  punctata  (R.  Br.)  are  both  referable  to  D.  Japonica.  K 
this  assumption  should  prove  correct,  then  we  have  this  yam  along 
the  coast-tracts  of  North-  and  East- Australia,  as  far  south  as  lati. 
tude  33*'.  In  Australia  we  find  the  wild  root  of  good  taste  and  large 
size ;  the  tubers  are  eaten  by  the  savages  raw  when  young,  roctsted 
when  aged  [E.  Palmer]. 

]>losoorea  nununalaria,  Lamarck. 

The  Tivoli-Yam.  Continental  and  insular  India,  also  South- Sea 
Islands.  A  high -climbing  prickly  species,  with  opposite  leaves. 
Roots  cylindrical,  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm ;  their  taste  exceedingly 
good.     Roxburgh's  plant  of  this  name  seems  quite  different. 

Dlosoorea  oppositifolia,  Linn^. 

India  and  China.     Not  prickly.     One  of  the  edible  yams. 

IMosoorea  K^iitapliylla,  Linn^. 

Continental  and  insular  India,  also  South-Sea  Islands.  Likewise 
a  good  yam.     A  prickly  species,  with  alternate  divided  leaves. 

IHoscorea  piperifolia,  Humboldt  and  Bonpland. 

From  Panama  to  Peru  and  Brazil.  The  tubers  keep  particularly 
well,  and  are  often  smoked  for  preservation.  Starch  ahout  26  per 
cent.  [Dr.  Th.  Peckolt]. 

Dioaoorea  purpurea,  Boxburgh. 

India.    In  Bengal  considered  next  best  to  D.  alata  and  D.  globosa, 

IMoaeorea  quinqueloba,  Thunberg. 

Japan,  and  there  one  of  several  yam -plants  with  edible  tubers. 
Among  numerous  congeners  are  mentioned  as  providing  likewise 
root-vegetables :  D.  esurientum  (Fenzl)  from  Guatemala,  D.  tube- 
rosa  and  D.  conferta  (Vellozo)  from  South-Brazil,  D.  Cayennensis 
(Lamarck)  from  tropical  South-America,  D.  triphylla  (Linne)  from 
tropical  Asia,  D.  deltoidea  (Wallich)  from  Nepal.  Of  these  and 
many  other  species  the  relative  quality  of  the  roots  and  their  adap- 
tability to  field-cultivation  require  to  be  more  fully  ascertained. 

Bioaoorea  spioata,  Both. 

India.     Roots  used  like  those  of  other  species. 

IHoacorea  subhaatata,  Yelloso. 

Southern  Brazil.  Tuber  roundish,  attaining  a  weight  of  6  lbs. ; 
mucilaginous.     Starch  about  18  per  cent.  [Peckolt]. 
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l>iosoorea  tomentesaf  Eoenisr. 

Ooyala-Yam.  India.  The  nomendature  of  some  of  the  Asiatic 
species  requires  further  revision. 

•l>lo»eorMt  trtfida,  Liim6  fil. 

Central  America.  One  of  the  yams  there  cnltivated.  Yiftrioiii 
other  taberons  DioscoresB  occur  in  tropical  conntries,  bat'Uieir 
respective  degrees  of  hardiness,  taste  and  yield  are  not  recordML  or 
ascertained.  The  length  of  the  warm  season  in  manj  extra-tropical 
countries  is  probably  snfficient  for  ripening  all  these  yams.  Prof. 
Philippi  records  28  species  from  Chili,  all  therefore  extra-tropk. 

Oiaspyros  Bbemun,  Eoenig.* 

Ceylon,  where  it  furnishes  the  best  kind  of  Ebony- wood,  oceniting 
also  in  southern  continental  India.  It  is  not  uncommon  up  to  u 
elevation  of  5,000  feet  in  Ceylon,  according  to  Dr.  Thwaites; 
hence  I  would  recommend  this  large  and  valuable  tree  for  tert- 
plantations  in  warm  extra-tropical  lowlands  forest-regions,  whm 
also  D.  quoesita  and  D.  oppositifolia,  the  best  Calamander-trees,  and 
D.  melanoxylon  should  be  tried.  Many  other  species  of  Diosp^TW 
could  probably  be  introduced  from  the  mountains  of  various  tropical 
regions,  either  for  the  sake  of  their  ebony-like  wood  or  their  frniL 
Black  Ebony-wood  sinks  in  water.  The  price  in  England  ranges 
from  £8  to  £20  per  ton,  from  700  to  1,000  tons  being  impoi-ted  into 
Britain  annually  for  pianoforte- keys,  the  string-holders  of  musical 
instruments,  the  fingerboard  and  tail -piece  of  violins,  sharp  note- 
pieces  of  pianos,  harmoniums  and  cabinet-organs,  and  other  select 
purposes.  The  following  species,  some  of  w^hich  may  prove  hardy, 
yield  Ebony-wood,  accoi'ding  to  Hiern :  India — D.  Ebenum,  Koen^ 
D.  melanoxylon,  Roxb.,  D.  silvatica,  Roxb.,  D.  Gaixineri,  Thw., 
D.  hirsuta,  L.  fil.,  D.  discolor,  Willd.,  D.  Embropteris,  Thw.,  D. 
Ebenastcr,  Retz.,  D.  montana,  Roxb.,  D.  insignis,  Pers.,  D.  Tupru, 
Hamilt.,  D.  truncata,  Zoll.,  D.  ramifloi^a.  Wall ;  Africa — D.  Dendo. 
Welw.,  D.,  mespilifoiTnis,  Hochst. ;  Mauritius — D.  tesselaria,  Poiret; 
Madagascar — D.  haplostylis,  Boivin,  D.  microrhombus,  Hiern.  C. 
B.  Clarke  enumerates  for  British  India  alone  59  species  of  Dios- 
pyros. 

l>ioBP7ros  Kaki,  LIddc  fil.* 

The  Date-plum  or  Persimmon  of  China  and  Japan,  also  Khasya, 
Assam  and  Bnrma.  A  rather  slow-growing  tree,  hardy  at  Port 
Phillip  ;  comes  into  bearing  when  about  five  years  old.  The  fmit 
is  yellow,  orange,  ])ink  or  dark-purple,  variable  in  size,  but  seld^a 
larger  than  an  ordinary  apple  ;  it  can  readily  be  dried  on  strings. 
A  hard  and  a  soft  variety  occur.  It  has  ripened  as  far  north  as 
Philadelphia  [Saunders].  The  most  famed  varieties  are,  according 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Loorins :  Ronosan,  Nihon,  Micado,  Daiikuulo^ 
Taikoon,  Yamato,  the  latter  particularly  large  and  saccharine,  and 
with  the  Jogen-variety  mostly  used  for  drying.     In  Sydney  the 
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favorite  varieties  for  cnlture  are  tliA  Y9rB0ii.  and  the  Jace^Naahi 
[H.  A.  James] ;  both  are  also  much  liked  in  the  United  States. 
In  Japan  this  is  thought  to  be  the  best  native  fruit  [Christy]  ; 
attains  one  pound  in  weight.  There  are  ali^  seediesa  varie^es. 
Dried  Kaki-fruit  is  considered  superior  to  figs.  For  drying  the 
fruit  is  peeled ;  it  requires  a  month  to  exsiccate.  The  Hyakuma- 
v^ety  when  shrivelled  measures  as  much  as  4  by  3  inches  [Jar- 
miMii].  The  green  fruits  serve  as  medicinal  astringents  [Dupont]. 
Hiem  counts  as  varieties  D.  Schitze  (Bunge)  and  D.  costata 
(Carri^re). 

Mosvjros  botus,  Linn^. 

From  Northern  China  to  the  Caucausus.  The  ordinary  Date- 
plum.  The  sweet  fruits  of  this  tree,  resembling  blaqk .  cherrie«;,>. 
a^  edible  and  also  used  for  the  preparation  of  syrup.  The  wood, 
lil^e  that  of  D.  chloroxylon,  is  known  in  some  places  as  Green  Ebony. 
It  resembles  Mottled  Ebony ;  it  must  not  however  be  confounded 
with  other  kinds,  such  as  are  furnished  by  some  species  of  Exccp- 
caria,  Nectandra  and  Jacaranda.  This  tree  endures  the  winters  of 
Northern  Germany  [C.  Koch]  ;  in  the  Crimea  it  rises  to  40  feet 
[Loudon]. 


k,  Scheele. 

Mexico  and  Texas.  Tree,  reaching  a  height  of  30  feet ;  fruit 
globose,  black,  luscious  [A.  Gray].  The  wood  serves  as  a  substitute 
for  that  of  the  Turkey  box  [Prof.  Sargent]. 

The  North- American  Ebony  or  Parsimon  or  Persimmon,  indigen- 
ously restricted  to  the  South-Eastem  States.  A  tree,  reaching 
70  feet  in  height,  sends  suckers  up  from  the  roots.  Wood  heavy, 
very  hard,  blackish  or  brownish,  valuable  for  shuttles  instead  of 
boxwood  [Jos.  Gtirdner]  ;  for  turnery,  also  shoe-lasts  [Sargent]  ; 
for  shafts  one  of  the  very  best  [Michaux].  The  stem  exudes  a 
kind  of  gum.  The  sweet  variety  yields  a  good  table-fruit.  Ripens 
frait  to  41**  North  in  Illinois  [Bryant].  Endures  the  winters  of 
Northern  Germany  [C.  Kooh].  Hot  summers  promote  the  early 
ripening  and  sweetness  of  the  fruit,  the  delicious  taste  not  alone 
depending  on  early  frost,  as  final  sweetness  depends  on  chemical 
decomposition.  The  flowers  yield  honey.  The  species  is  of  very 
close  affinity  to  D.  Lotus,  as  remarked  by  A.  Gray,  which  endures 
the  clime  of  Northern  Germany  also. 

BtgfiptlienilWPi^^ei^iotpMtre,  Martius. 

Soatiiem  Braeil.  A  dwarf  Palm  of  dry  regions.  The  sweetish 
pvlpy  outer  covering  of  the  small  fruits  is  edible.  D.  maritimum 
(Mirttos)  grows  naturally  on  sandy  sea-coasts,  and  can  be  culti. 
vaied.in  the  open- air  as  far  south  as  Port  Jackson  [C.  Moor»], 
frnitixig  well  there. 
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DiposiB  Balbooastanmn,  l)e  OandoUe. 

Chili.     The  tnbers  of  this  perennial  herb  are  edible. 

Dipsacms  ftillonmii,  Linne. 

Fuller's  Teasel.  Middle  Asia.  A  tall  biennial  herb.  The  thorny 
fmit-heads  are  used  for  fulling  in  cloth-factories.  The  import  into 
England  during  one  of  the  latter  years  was  valued  at  £5,000.  The 
plant  is  most  easily  reared.  The  use  of  these  Teasels  has  not  yet 
been  superseded  by  any  adequate  machinery.  The  young  leaves 
can  be  used  as  food  for  silkworms  [Thorbum].  The  flowers  are 
rich  in  nectar  for  honey  [A.  J.  Cook],  which  is  of  excellent  quality 
[Quinby]. 

Diroa  palustrls,  Linn^. 

Eastern  States  of  Noi*th.America,  extending  to  Canada.  As 
ornamental  forest-shrub,  the  tough  bark  of  which  is  serviceable  fw 
straps  and  whipcords. 

DiBtioUis  maritima,  Bafinesque.  (Festuca  distiehophylla,  J.  Hooker.) 

North-  and  South- America,  extra-tix)pical  Australia.  This  dwuf 
creeping  grass  is  of  great  value  for  binding  soil  in  arid  places, 
forming  rough  lawns,  edging  garden-plots  and  covering  coast-sand. 

DolichOB  bifloruB,  Linn^* 

Ti'opical  and  sub- tropical  Asia,  Africa  and  Australia.  An 
annual  herb,  the  Horse-Gram  of  South- India,  where  it  is  extensively 
grown.  Colonel  Sykes  got  over  300  seeds  from  a  moderate-sised 
plant.  Dr.  Stewart  saw  it  cultivated  up  to  8,000  feet.  Content 
with  poor  soils.  Thrives  in  very  hot  weather,  with  a  minimum 
rainfall.  Well  adapted  for  stable-pulse  and  also  useful  for  fodder 
and  as  green  manure  [Dr.  G.  Watt].  D.  uniflorus  (Lamarck) 
seems  a  variety. 

DolichOB  gribbOBUB,  Thunberg. 

South- Africa.  This  woody  climber  is  one  of  the  most  eligible 
for  covering  rustic  buildings  with  a  close  and  almost  ever-flowering 
vegetation. 

BoliohoB  Ziablab,  Linne.* 

India,  probably  from  thence  only  spread  widely  thi'ough  the 
tropics.  An  annual  herb,  sometimes  lasting  through  several  vears, 
cultivated  up  to  7,000  feet  in  the  Himalayas ;  ripening  its  fruit  at 
Port  Phillip.  The  young  pods,  as  well  as  the  ripe  seeds,  of  several 
varieties  available  for  culinary  use,  it  delights  in  rich  Roil,  and 
ripens  in  hot  coun tines  within  three  months  ;  its  yield  is  about 
forty -fold,  according  to  Roxburgh.  At  Port  Darwin  its  produce 
has  been  180-fold  [M.  Holtze].  The  whole  plant  forms  excellent 
stable-feed  for  cattle. 
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]>oreina  Ammoniaouin,  D.  Don. 

From  Pei'sia  extending  to  Afghanistan  and  Turkestan,  up  to 
4,000  feet.  A  tall  perennial  herb,  yielding  the  gum-resin  Am- 
moniacum,  which  might  be  obtained  from  plants  introduced, 
especially  as  this  plant  will  grow  in  dry  regions. 

SoTjraliB  sisyplioideSy  E.  Meyer. 

South-Africa.  A  thorny  shrub.  Berries  used  for  a  delicious 
preserve  [Mrs.  Barber].  So  also  the  fruits  of  D.  celastroides 
(Sender). 

DraoflBna  olnnabrlna,  B.  Balfour. 

Socotra.  Attains  25  feet  height  and  three  feet  stem-thickness. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  plants  extant,  for  scenic  culture  par- 
ticularly eligible,  the  branches  short  terminal  and  almost 
horizontally  crowded,  giving  the  tree  an  umbrella-shaped  outline. 
Produces  like  D.  Draco,  D.  Ombet  (Kotschy  and  Pryritsch)  from 
Nubia  and  D.  schizantha  (Baker)  from  Samoli  red  dye-resin. 

Draeesna  Braoo,  LiuDe. 

The  Dragonblood-Tree  of  the  Canary-Islands.  An  imposing 
feature  in  scenic  horticulture  ;  it  yields  one  kind  of  Dragon  blood- 
resin.  The  famed  Dragon-tree  of  TenerifPe,  measured  in  1831, 
showed  46  feet  stem-circumference,  and  even  at  the  commencement 
of  the  15th  century  was  celebrated  for  its  age  and  large  proportions. 
A  DracsBna  is  cultivated  on  Kilimanjaro  up  to  7,000  feet  for 
hedges  [H.  Johnston]. 

ftoaoooepbaluin  aKolda^ioa,  Linn^. 

Northern  and  Middle  Asia.  An  annual  showy  scent-herb;  also 
of  some  medicinal  value  and  particularly  for  culinary  condiment. 

IDrlmjB  Winter!,  R.  and  G.  Forster. 

Extra-tropical  South -AmeHca.  The  Canelo  of  Chili,  sacred 
under  the  name  of  Boighe  to  the  original  inhabitants.  Attains  in 
river- valleys  a  height  of  60  feet.  The  wood  never  attacked  by 
insects  [Dr.  Philippi].  Bark  used  for  medicinal  purposes.  The 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  species  may  be  equally  valuable.  D. 
aromatica  (F.  v.  M.)  is  particularly  burning-spicy,  even  in  its 
foliage. 

Onboiaia  Bopwoodii,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

The  Pitury.  Inland  desert-regions  from  New  South  Wales  and 
Queensland  to  near  the  west-coast  of  Australia.  This  shrub 
deaerves  cultivation  on  account  of  its  highly  stimulating  properties. 
D.  myoporoides  (R.  Br.)  of  East- Australia  and  New  Caledonia  has 
come  into  use  for  ophthalmic  surgery.  The  alkaloid  of  the  latter, 
duboisin,  is  allied  to  piturin,  and  important  as  a  mydriatic  [Ban- 
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croft].     It  is  held  by  Ladenberg  to  be  closely  allied  to  Hjosejunn* 
in  chemical  constitution  and  physiologic  eff^t.     The  tree  attains  in 
deep  forest-glens  a  height  of  60  feet  [Ralston],  but  flowers  even  as 
a  shrub. 

Bmrana  lonrifolia,  Lindley. 

La  Plata- States.     This  shrub  and  the  allied  D.  latifolia,  called- 
Molle  there,  yield  foliage  rich  in  tannin  (about  20  per  cent.),  which 
as  it  does  not  give  any  color  to  leather,  is  much  valued  for  partaeular 
currying  [Dr.  Lorentz]. 

Djpsis  plnnatifrons,  Martins. 

Madagascar.  This  dwarf  Palm  proved  hardy  in- Sydney^  tog^o^er 
with  Oopemicia  cerifera  [C.  Moore]. 

ScbaUnm  JBlatarlamy  3icbard. 

The  Squirting  Cucumber.  Mediterranean  regions  and  Orient. 
An  annual.  The  powerful  purgative  Elaterium  is  prepared  from 
the  pulp  of  the  fruit.  Chemical  principles:  elaterid,  elatenn^ 
hydroelaterin. 

SoliUieoaotiui  FeiuHeri,  EngelmauD. 

Mexico.  A  sj)eeie8  atti'active  for  its  large  rosy  flowers  and,  like 
the  red-flowered  E.  ^onacanthus,  E.  Simpsoni,  E.  conoideus,  E. 
phaenieeu.s,  E.  viridiflorus,  E.  vi\'iparu8  and  E.  paucispineus,  among 
the  most  hardy  of  North -American  Cactese  [E.  G.  Loder]. 

Schinops  sphaerocephalixa,  Llnnc. 

Southern  Eurojie  and  temperate  Asia.  This  perennial  tall  herb 
is  very  recommendable  as  a  bee-plant ;  its  leaves  have  some  medi- 
cinal value  :  may  however  endanger  pasturage  as  an  unwelcome 
weed. 

Schlimi  candioans,  Linne  fil. 

Madeii-a.  This  showy  shrub,  with  the  allied  E.  fastuosum 
(Jacquin)  is  an  exquisite  honey-plant ;  other  species  deserve  in  this 
respect  also  attention. 

SctroBia  dnllWeri,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

North -Eastern  Australia.  A  pretty  but  annual  grass,  useful  for 
covering  stony  slopes  in  dry  exposed  localities  [Bailey]. 

Shrharta  diplax,  F.  v.  Mueller.  (Microlaona  avenacta,  J.  Hooker.) 

New  Zealand.  This  tall  perennial  grass  is  fond  of  woodlands, 
and  deserves  introduction  elsewhere.  It  is  likely  to  prove  a  rich 
pasture-grass.  A  few  Australian  species,  particularly  of  the  seoticm 
Tetrarrhena,  are  readily  accessible,  and  so  indeed  also  the  Sontii* 
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African  Ehrhartas,  all  adapted  for  a  warm  temperate  dbne ;  the 
majority  perennial,  and  several  of  superior  rural  value.  Ehrharta 
caudata  (Munro)  is  indigenous  to  Japan. 

(hrbarta  longriflora,  Smith. 

South-Africa.  Easily  disseminated  and,  like  other  perennial 
species  from  the  same  part  of  the  world,  fit  to  grow  in  sand-Iaiid 
as  a  pasture-grass.     Eagerly  consumed  by  cattle  [Cole]. 

ihrbarta  stipoides.  La  BUlardi^re.* 

Extra-tropical  Australia,  also  New  Zealand.  Often  called  Weep- 
ing-Grass. A  perennial  grass,  which  keeps  beautifully  green  all 
through  the  year.  For  this  reason  its  growth  for  pasturage  should 
be  encouraged,  particularly  as  it  will  live  on  poor  soil.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Bacchus,  of  Ballarat,  considered  it  nearly  as  valuable  as  Kangaroo- 
grass,  and  in  the  cool  season  more  so.  He  finds  it  to  bear  over- 
stocking better  than  any  other  native  grass,  and  to  maintain  a  close 
turf.  Hence  it  is  praised  by  Mr.  O.  Tepper  as  a  lawn-grass.  High 
testimony  of  the  value  of  this  grass  is  also  given  by  Mr.  Rankin,  of 
Grippsland,  after  many  years'  experiments.  However  it  does  not 
always  seed  copiously.  The  chemical  analysis,  made  in  spring, 
gave  the  following  results  :  Albumen  1*66,  gluten  9*13,  starch  1*64, 
gum  3 "25,  sugar  5*05  per  cent.  [F.  v.  Mueller  and  L.  Bummel.] 


hortensto,  Bleberstein. 

From  South-Europe  and  North-Africa  to  Siberia  and  China, 
ascending  in  the  Himalayas  up  to  10,000  feet.  The  fruits  of  this 
shrub,  known  under  the  name  of  Trebizonde-dates,  are  used  in 
Persia  for  desert.  Flowers  highly  fragrant  [G.  W.Johnson].  The 
fruit  of  E.  latifolia  (Linn6)  is  also  edible  [Watt]. 

Slna^aus  parvifolius,  Boyle. 

From  China  to  the  Himalayas.  This  bush  has  been  introduced 
into  North -America  as  a  hedge-plant,  and  according  to  Professor 
Meehan,  promises  great  permanent  success,  as  it  has  already 
achieved  a  high  popularity  in  this  respect.  In  Norway  hardy  to 
lat.  69^  55^  [Schuebeler].  Several  other  species  might  well  be 
experimented  on  in  the  same  manner. 

JBUBagrnvs  loaripes*  A.  Gray.* 

Japan.  The  "  Goumi."  The  fruits  of  this  species  are  edible, 
of  a  particular  and  pleasant  flavor,  and  especially  adapted  for  con- 
fectionery. This  bush  resists  much  frost  as  well  as  drought,  and 
bears  in  prodigious  abundance  almost  throughout  the  year  [Jbs^h 
Clarte}.  It  can  be  struck  from  cutiangs,  and  comes  into  betting  in 
the  third  year. 
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SlflDiB  O-ulneensis,  Jacqnin.* 

The  "  Oil -palm  "  of  Western  tropical  Africa.  Height  to  40  feet; 
foliage  saperb,  the  leaves  occasionally  reaching  15  feet  in  length. 
A  well-developed  fruit-spike  may  attain  a  weight  of  40  lbs.,  and 
on  it  up  to  800  fruits  may  be  counted,  each  of  the  size  of  a 
walnut;  the  outer  portion  of  the  fruits  almost  of  lardlike  con- 
sistence ;  through  boiling  yields  the  commercial  oil  fresh  for  food 
or  for  soap-jand  candle-manufacture.  This  palm  likes  a  coast-clime. 
At  Port  Curtis  ripens  fruits  [Edgar]  ;  how  much  farther  outside 
the  tropics  it  will  bear,  remains  here  yet  to  be  ascertained.  For 
mere  scenic  culture  it  would  doubtless  thus  succeed  in  a  com- 
paratively cool  clime.  The  import  of  the  fat-like  oil  of  this  palm 
into  Britain  during  1886  was  1,004,419  cwt.,  valued  at  £1,050,459 ; 
during  1889  it  was  1,031,440  cwt.,  valued  at  £1,091,922.  The 
prel^ent  price  is  £20  the  ton. 

Bleria  nada,  Eonth. 

South- Africa.  A  rush,  able  with  its  long  roots[[to  bind  moving 
sand ;  it  also  affords  good  material  for  thatching  [Dr.  Pappe]. 
Many  of  the  tall  RestiacecB  of  South-Africa  would  prove  valuable 
for  scenic  effect  in  gardens  and  conservatories,  and  among  these 
may  specially  be  mentioned  Cannamois  cephalotes  (Beauvois). 

Slionnrus  hirsatus,  Munro. 

This  tall  grass  is  illustrated  by  Mr.  Duthie  among  the  fodder- 
grasses  of  N.W.  India.  It  grows  on  poor  sandy  soil.  The  seeds 
are  used  for  food  by  the  natives  of  Bikanir  [Dr.  Watt]. 

Slephanthorrhiza  Burchelli,  Bentham. 

South-Africa.  The  huge  club-footed  roots  of  this  somewhat 
shrubby  plant  are  exti*aordinarily  rich  in  tannin  [Pix)f.  McOwan]. 
All  grazing  animals  like  the  foliage  much  ;  it  starts  from  the  roots 
again  after  frost  [Mrs.  Barber].     An  allied  species  is  E.  Burkei. 

Sleusine  Coraoana,  Gaertner.* 

Southern  Asia,  east  to  Japan,  ascending  the  Himalayas  to  7,000 
feet.  Though  annual,  this  grass  is  worthy  of  cultivation  on 
account  of  its  height  and  nutritiveness.  It  is  of  rapid  growth,  and 
the  produce  of  foliage  and  seeds  copious.  Horses  prefer  the  haj 
to  any  other  dry  fodder  in  India,  according  to  Dr.  Forbes  Watson. 
The  large  grains  can  be  used  like  millet.  E.  Indica  (Gaertner) 
only  differs  as  a  variety.  It  extends  to  tropical  Australia,  and  is 
recorded  also  from  many  other  tropical  countries,  but  thrives  well 
even  as  far  as  Port  Phillip. 

Bleuaine  stricta,  Roxburgh. 

India.  The  increase  of  grain  of  this  annual  grass  in  rich  soil  is 
at  times  five-hundredfold.     E.   Tocusso  (Fresenius)   is  a  valuable 
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kind  from  Abyssinia,  seemingly  allied  to  E.  stricta.  The  Arabian 
and  Himalayan  E.  flagellifera  (Nees)  is  perennial.  Other  species 
of  Elensine  are  deserving  of  trial. 

SlymiUI  aronarluSf  Linn^.*  (Hordeum  arenanum,  Ascherson.) 

The  "  Sea-Lyme "  Grass.  Europe  and  North- Asia,  on  sand 
coasts,  growing  in  Norway  to  lat.  71**  7'.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  vigorous  of  grasses  for  binding  drift-sand  on  the  sea- 
shores. Endures  being  gradually  covered  with  sand,  but  not  so 
completely  as  Psamma.  The  North-American  E.  mollis  (Trinius) 
is  allied  to  this  species. 

Sljrmiui  oondensatus,  Presl.* 

The  Bunch-Grass  of  British  Columbia  and  California,  extending 
to  lat.  58°.  This  is  favorably  known  as  adapted  for  sand-land. 
Prof.  Bolander  says,  that  it  does  excellent  service  in  fixing  soil  on 
steep  banks.  Mr.  W.  Gorlie  noted  it  to  bear  severe  fix)st,  as  much 
as  0"  F.  Bunches  become  fully  a  yard  in  diameter  and  bear  stalks 
up  to  10  feet  high,  so  that  in  annual  bulk  and  weight  of  produce  it 
surpasses  all  British  pasture-grasses.  It  is  also  earlier  than  any  of 
them,  and  its  young  growth  never  suffers  from  spring-frosts ;  more- 
over it  is  highly  nutritious  and  greedily  eaten  in  all  its  stages  by 
stock.  This  grass  should  have  some  claim  for  adoption  in  scenic 
culture. 

Bljrmus  Vlrcinloiui,  Linn^. 

Eastern  North-America.  Perennial,  easily  spreading,  but  fit 
for  river-banks ;  of  some  fodder  value  [C.  Mohr]. 

Bmbothrlain  ooooineum,  R.  and  G.  Forster. 

From  Chili  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  The  Notra  or  Ciruelillo. 
A  tree  of  exquisite  beauty,  but  seldom  reaching  above  30  feet  in 
height.  The  wood  is  utilized  for  furniture.  E.  lanceolatum  is 
merely  a  variety  [Dr.  Philippi].  The  equally  gorgeous  E. 
emarginatum  of  the  Peruvian  Aides  and  E.  Wickhami  (F.  v.  M.) 
from  Mount  Bellenden-Ker  of  North-Queensland,  deserve,  with  the 
East- Australian  allied  Stenocarpus  sinuatus  (Endlicher),  a  place  in 
any  sheltered  gardens  or  parks  of  the  warm  temperate  zone. 

JinoapbalartOB  Denlsonil,  F.  v.  Mueller.  (MMrotamia  Deniaonii,  Moore 
and  Mueller.) 

New  South  Wales  and  Queensland,  in  the  littoral  forest-tracts. 
This  noble  Pine-palm  is  hardy  as  far  south  as  Melbourne,  and  with 
E.  spiralis,  E.  Preissii  and  the  South-African  species  to  be  regarded 
as  a  most  desirable  acquisition  to  any  garden  scenery  in  mild  zones. 
All  admit  of  translocation  even  when  of  large  size  and  when  many 
years  old.  The  lifted  stems,  with  an  unusual  tenacity  of  life,  some- 
tames  remain  dormant  for  several  years.  After  removal  they  can 
be  shipped  in  close  cases  as  dead  goods,  the  leaves  being  previously 
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cat  away,  bnfc  snch  shipments  should  not  be  exposed  to  severe 
frosts  on  transit.  Encephalartos-stems  rotting  from  below  can  be 
saved  by  catting  away  the  whole  diseased  portion  and  then  again 
plunging  the  stem  after  amputation  in  to  the  soil  [Dyer].  Seeda 
have  kept  germinable  for  6  years  [Dall].  Where  naturally  these 
Pine-palms  abound,  an  excellent  starch  may  profitably  be  got  from 
theif  stems. 

Bacalliardtla  spioata,  Blume. 

The  spurious  Walnat-ti*ee  of  the  mountains  of  Java,  Bormah  and 
the  Himalayas  up  to  6,000  feet.  It  reaches  a  height  of  200  feet. 
Wood  pale-red,  hard  and  heavy,  manufactured  into  the  solid  cart- 
wheels and  large  troughs,  which  are  in  use  throughout  the  Smida- 
Islands  [Bi-andis].     The  bark  is  rich  in  tan-substance  [Roxburgh J. 

Bploampes  maoronra,  Bentham. 

Mexico.  This  grass,  like  some  of  its  congeners,  furnishes  the 
*'  Broom-root,''  the  fibre  of  which  is  exported  from  Vera  Cruz  to 
the  annual  value  of  about  £60,000  [D.  Morris]. 

Br«inoplilla  longrifolia,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

Desert-regions  throughout  Australia.  In  the  hot  season  this 
tall  bush  or  small  tree  afFoi'ds  food  to  sheep  in  desert-tracts,  when 
gra,s8  and  herbage  fail  [A.  N.  Grraut].  Sheep  browse  on  many 
other  species  of  this  highly  ornamental  genus.  All  resist  drought 
and  great  climatic  heat.  A  crude,  somewhat  peculiar  tar  is 
copiously  and  easily  obtained  from  the  wood  [Hon.  Phil.  King]. 
Hypnotic  properties  are  ascribed  to  the  foliage,  which  opinion 
needs  however  vet  confirmation. 

Bremurns  aurantiaons,  Baker. 

Afghanistan,  7,000  to  9,000  feet.  The  leaves  of  this  liliaceous 
plant  form  for  two  months  in  the  year  almost  the  sole  vegetable, 
on  which  the  natives  of  Harial)  depend  ;  it  is  an  agi*eeable  food, 
crisp  and  somewhat  hard,  but  neither  tough  nor  fibrous  [I)r. 
Aitchison].  liikely  to  become  valuable  as  a  spiing- vegetable.  The 
young  leaves  of  E.  spectablis  (Bieb.)  are  eaten,  either  fresh  or 
cooked  [Dr.  Stewart]. 

JBrfantliaa  ftilvils,  Kunth. 

Interior  of  Australia.  A  sweet  perennial  grass,  of  which  cattle 
are  so  fond  as  to  eat  it  closely  down,  and  thus  cause  it  to  die  out 
[Baileyl.     Readily  raised  by  re-dissemination. 

Brianthns  Japonicus,  Beauvois. 

Ja])an.  Bears  frosts  of  0"  F.  [Gorlie]  Stems  woody  at  the  base, 
reaching  a  height  of  6  feet,  with  spikes  nearly  a  foot  long.  The 
striped -leaved  variety  is  particularly  decorative. 
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Brloeliloa  polystaohjra,  Kunth. 

In  tropical  and  sub-tropical  regions  around  the  globe.  Perennial. 
Endures  moderate  cold  in  South-Queensland,  and  affords  fodder  all 
the  year  round  [Bailey].  It  resists  drought,  and  is  fattening  and 
much  relished  by  stock  [Dr.  Curl].  Answers  particularly  well  for 
a  hot  and  arid  clime  [H.  S.  Hills].  E.  punctata  (Hamilton)  and 
E.  annulata  (Kunth)  are  varieties. 

Smoa  BatiTay  Lamarck. 

From  Southern  Europe  to  Central  Asia,  ascending  the  Himalayas 
to  10,000  feet.  An  annual  herb,  not  unimportant  as  an  oil -plant ; 
much  cultivated  in  some  parts  of  Siberia  for  its  seed  [Dr.  A, 
Regel].  Also  grown  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  Punjab  for 
fodder  [Dr.  G.  Watt]. 


2»9ttB^  Linn^.*  {Lens  esculenta,  Moench ;  Lathyrus  Lens,  Petermann.) 
The  Lentil.  South-Europe,  South- Western  Asia.  Reared  up  to 
an  elevation  of  11,500  feet  in  India.  Under  culture  in  Hungary 
prior  to  historic  ages.  Annual,  affording  in  its  seeds  a  palatable 
and  very  nutritious  food.  The  variety  microspermum  is  especially 
praised  by  Dr.  Heldreich.  A  calcareous  soil  is  essential  for  the 
prolific  growth  of  this  plant.  The  leafy  stalks,  after  the  i*emoval 
of  the  seeds,  remain  a  good  stable-fodder.  The  variety  called  the 
Winter-Lentil  is  more  prolific  than  the  Summer- Lentil.  Valuable 
as  honey -yielding  for  bees.  Seeds  will  retain  their  vitality  for 
about  four  years  [Vilmorin].  The  "  Revalenta  Arabica  "  consists 
mainly  of  lentil -flour. 

Brjnirliim  maritimum,  Linn^. 

Europe,  North-Africa,  South- Western  Asia.  This  perennial  herb 
deserves  dissemnation  on  sandy  oceanic  shores.  Root  of  medicinal 
value.  Toung  shoots  serve  as  a  substitute  for  asparagus  [Dr. 
Rosenthal]  so  those  of  E.  carapestre  (Linne),  a  plant  of  similar 
geographic  range. 

Sryntpium  pandanlfoUain,  Chamisso. 

South-Brazil,  Paraguay,  Misiones  and  Chaco.  This  or  an  allied 
species,  called  *'  Caraguata,"  with  bromeliaceous  habit,  yields  there 
textile  fibre,  which  is  long  and  silky  [Kew  Report.  1877,  p.  37 ; 
Gard.  Chron.,  1882,  p.  431,  E.  H.  Egerton]. 

BrjtlirozjlOll  Cooa^  Lamarck.* 

Peru  and  Eastern  Bolivia.  This  shrub  is  famed  for  the  extra- 
ordinary stimulating  property  of  its  leaves,  which  pass  under  the 
names  of  Spadic  and  Coca.  They  contain  two  alkaloids,  cocain  and 
hygrin ;  also  a  peculiar  tannic  acid.  The  cocain  has  become  of 
great  importance  in  medicine,  as  a  topical  anaesthetic,  particularly 
in  ophthalmic  sui-gery.  In  the  native  country  of  the  plant  its 
leaves  have  for  ages  been  in  use  for  chewing,  to  stave  oft'  hunger, 
thirst,  sleep  and  fatigue  [Capt.  G.  Harrison]  ;  also  for  allaying 
local  pain.  Thej  are  also  chewed  by  the  Peruvians  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing   the  endurance  of  fatigue    during    long   pedestrian 
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journeys.  The  leaves  might  also  be  kept  available  on  board  of 
ships,  to  sustain  strength  in  severe  trials  of  sea-life,  The  plant  is 
fie  for  dry  frostless  climes.  Succeeds  well  in  Natal  [J.  M.  Wood], 
According  to  Mr.  G-.  Peppe  it  can  be  multiplied  readily  from  cut- 
tings. An  enonnous  quantity  is  annually  collected  and  sold.  The 
leaves  have  lately  come  also  into  use  for  a  liqueur.  Mr.  Christy 
mentions  the  use  of  the  leaves  for  counteracting  the  effect  of 
opium  ;  they  seem  also  to  prevent  sea-sickness.  Recommended 
recently  as  an  antidote  to  snake-poison.  The  moderate  consump- 
tion of  this  plant  seems  to  leave  no  ill  effect.  The  Peruvians  mix 
the  leaves  with  the  forage  of  mules,  to  increase  their  power  of 
enduring  fatigue.  A  good  harvest  produces  about  900  lbs.  on  an 
acre  [Dr.  Weddell].  The  total  annual  production  is  about 
40,000,000  lbs.,  valued  at  £2,000,000  [Dyer]  all  consumed  in 
South-America.  Whether  any  of  the  many  other  species  of 
Erythroxylon  possesses  sirailai*  properties  in  the  same  proportion 
has  as  yet  only  been  partially  ascertained. 

aoaljptuB  Aberipiana,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

Northern  Queensland.  A  stately  tree,  with  unusually  spreading 
branches  of  dense  foliage.  The  quality  of  its  timber  has  remained 
hitherto  unknown,  but  the  species  will  probably  prove  one  of  the 
most  suitable  among  its  congeners  for  ti-opical  countides. 

Bnoalyptus  amjgrdalina,  La  Billardi^re.* 

South-Eastern  Australia.  Vernacularly  known  as  Brown  and 
White  Peppermint-tree,  Giant-Gumtree  and  as  one  of  the  Swamp- 
Gumtrees.  In  sheltered  spHngy  forest-glens  attaining  exceptionally 
to  a  height  of  over  400  feet,  there  forming  a  smooth  stem  and  broad 
leaves,  pi'oducing  also  seedlings  of  a  foliage  different  from  the 
ordinary  form  of  E.  amygdalina,  which  occurs  in  more  open  country, 
and  has  small  naiTOw  leaves  and  a  rough  brownish  bark.  The 
former  species  or  variety,  which  has  been  called  Eucalyptus  reg- 
nans,  represents  probably  the  loftiest  tree  on  the  globe.  Mr.  J. 
Rollo  of  Tarragon  measured  a  tree, which  was  410  feet  high.  Another 
tree  in  the  Cape  Otway -ranges  was  found  to  be  415  feet  high  and 
15  feet  in  diameter,  where  cut  in  felling,  at  a  considerable  height 
above  the  ground.  Another  tree  measured  69  feet  in  circumference 
at  the  base  of  the  stem  ;  at  12  feet  from  the  ground  it  had  a  diameter 
of  14  feet ;  at  78  feet  a  diameter  of  9  feet ;  at  144  feet  a  diameter 
of  8  feet,  and  at  210  feet  a  diameter  of  5  feet.  Other  trees  are 
known  with  a  stem -circumference  of  66  feet  at  5  feet  from  the 
ground.  Prof.  Wilson  and  Colonel  Ellery  obtained  at  Mount  Sabine 
a  measurement  of  21  feet  8  inches  in  diameter  of  a  stem,  where  cut, 
the  length  being  380  feet.  Colonel  Ellery  had  repeatedly  reports 
of  trees  seven  axe-handles  in  diameter,  and  he  met  a  tree  on  Mount 
Disappointment  with  a  stem  diameter  of  33  feet  at  about  4  feet  from 
the  gix>und.  Similar  colossal  dimensions  are  recorded  from  Tas- 
mania ;  indeed  Tasman's  carpenter  was  already  astonished  at  the 
hugeness  of  the  trees  there.  The  wood  is  fissile,  well  adapted  for 
-ihingleSf   rails,    staves,  inner   building-material   and    many   other 
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purposes,  but  it  is  not  a  strong  wood.  That  of  the  smaller  rough- 
barked  variety  has  proved  lasting  for  fence-posts.  Bees  draw  much 
honey  from  the  flowers  of  Eucalypts.  La  Billardiere's  name  applies 
ill  to  any  of  the  forms  of  this  species.  Plants  raised  on  rather 
barren  ground  near  Melbourne  have  shown  nearly  the  same  amazing 
rapidity  of  growth  as  those  of  E.  globulus ;  yet,  like  those  of  E. 
obliqua,  they  are  not  so  easily  satisfied  with  any  soil.  In  the  south 
of  France  this  tree  grew  to  a  height  of  50  feet  in  eight  years.  It 
has  endured  the  frosts  of  the  milder  parts  of  England,  with  E. 
Gunnii  and  E.  cordata.  In  New  Zealand  it  has  survived  the  cold, 
where  E.  globulus  succumbed.  E.  amygdalina,  E.  umigera,  E. 
coccifera,  E.  rostrata  and  E.  corymbosa  have  proved  more  hardy 
than  E.  globulus,  E.  diversicolor,  E.  resinifera,  E.  longifolia  and  E. 
melliodora  at  Rome,  according  to  the  Rev.  M.  Gildas,  E.  coccifera 
being  hardier  than  any  other.  Professor  Ch.  Naudin  believes,  that 
E.  amygdalina  will  prove  hardy  along  the  western  maritime  districts 
of  France  as  far  north  as  Brittany ;  the  ordinary  variety  proved 
also  hardy  in  the  mild  climate  of  Arran  [Rev.  D.  Landsborough] 
also  along  with  E.  globulus  at  Falmouth  [G.  H.  Taylor],  the  typical 
rough-barked  form  enduring  more  frost  than  the  sylvan  form  E. 
regnans.  In  Gippsland  it  ascends  to  an  altitude  of  4,000  feet. 
Mons.  F.  de  Rochemache  observes,  that  E.  amygdalina  grows  nearly 
five  times  quicker  in  South-Europe  than  Pinus  Laricio.  The  now 
well-known  Eucalyptus-oil,  the  distillation  of  which  was  initiated 
by  the  writer,  is  furnished  in  greater  or  lesser  proportion  by  all  the 
different  species.  It  was  first  brought  extensively  into  commerce 
by  Mr.  Bosisto^  who  has  the  credit  of  having  ascertained  many  of 
the  properties  of  this  oil  for  technic  application.  It  is  this  species 
which  yields  more  volatile  oil  than  any  other  hitherto  tested,  and 
which  therefore  is  largely  chosen  for  distillation ;  fchus  it  is  also 
one  of  the  best  for  subduing  malarian  effluvia  in  fever-regions, 
although  it  does  not  grow  with  quite  the  same  ease  and  celerity  as 
E.  globulus.  Dr.  Curgenven  found  Eucalyptus-oil,  combined  with 
thymol  and  other  antiseptics,  highly  efficacious  in  the  treatment  of 
scarlet-fever  and  other  infectious  diseases,  especially  as  an  external 
application.  Fresh  Eucalyptus-branchlets,  particularly  of  E.  amyg- 
dalina, should  be  daily  placed  into  the  sickroom  of  phthisic  patients, 
best  under  the  bedstead,  the  effect  being  not  only  antiseptic,  but 
also  sedative  and  to  some  extent  hypnotic.  Colonel  Warren  quotes 
from  scripture  in  reference  to  the  medicinal  value  of  the  Eucalypts : 
"  The  leaves  of  the  tree  shall  be  for  the  healing  of  the  nations." 
The  respective  hygienic  value  of  various  Eucalypts  may  to  some 
extent  be  judged  from  the  average  percentage  of  oil  in  their  foliage, 
as  stated  below,  and  as  ascertained  by  Mr.  Bosisto,  at  the  author's 
instance,  for  the  Exhibition  of  1862 : — 

E.  amygdallina 
E.  oleosa 
E.  leucoxylon 
E.  goniocalyx 
S.  globulus 
S.  obliqua 
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The  lesser  quantity  of  oil  of  £).  globnlns  is  however  compensated  for 
hj  the  vigor  of  its  g^rowth  and  the  early  copiousness  of  its  foliage. 
The  proportion  of  oil  varies  also  somewhat  according  to  locality  and 
season.  E.  rostrata,  though  one  of  the  poorest  in  oil,  is  nevertheless 
important  for  malaria-regions,  as  it  will  grow  well  on  periodically 
inundated  places  and  even  in  stagnant  waters  not  saline.  According 
to  Mr.  Osborne's  experiments,  initiated  by  myself,  Eucalyptus-oils 
dissolve  the  following,  among  other  substances,  for  select  varnishes 
and  other  preparations:  camphor,  pine-resins,  mastic,  elemi,  sandarac, 
kauri,  dammar,  asphalt,  xanthorrhoea-resin,  dragon's  blood,  benzoe, 
copal,  amber,  anime,  shellac,  caoutchouc,  also  wax,  but  not  gutta- 
percha. These  substances  are  arranged  here  in  the  order  of  their 
greatest  solubility.  The  potash  obtainable  from  the  ashes  of  various 
Eucalypts  varies  from  6  to  27  per  cent.  One  ton  of  the  fresh  foliage 
of  E.  globulus  yields  about  8|  lbs.  of  pearl-ash ;  a  ton  of  the  green 
wood,  about  2^  lbs.;  of  dry  wood,  about  4f  lbs.  The  kino  of  B. 
amygdalina  is  almost  completely  soluble,  as  well  in  alcohol  as  in 
boiling  water,  and  contains  at  an  ayerage  about  58  per  cent,  of  tannin 
[Maiden].  For  chemical  determinations  of  tan-principles  in  bark 
and  kino  of  various  Eucalypts  may  also  be  referred  to  Prof.  Wiesner's 
published  early  observations  on  material  supplied  by  the  writer  of 
this  work.  For  resins,  tar,  acetic  acid,  tannin  and  other  products 
and  educts  of  many  Eucalypts,  see  various  documents  and  repoils 
of  the  writer,  issued  from  the  Melbourne  Botanic  Garden  already, 
1866.  Professor  Ch.  Naudin  has  published  quite  recently  a  valuable 
treatise  on  the  Eucalypts,  which  have  been  introduced  into  France 
and  Algeria. 

Bnoalyptus  Sail ey ana,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

South-Queensland  and  Northern  part  of  New  South  Wales.  A 
tree  to  about  100  feet  high ;  bark  remarkably  tenacious  [Bailey]. 
The  timber  splits  easily,  yet  is  tough  and  durable,  thus  locally  used 
for  fence-posts  and  similar  purposes  [A.  Williams].  This  species, 
unlike  most  of  its  congeners,  can  be  gi-own  to  advantage  on  sandy 
soil.  Branches  more  spreading  and  foliage  more  dense  than  of 
most  other  Eucalypts. 

Bnoalyptna  botryoides,  Smith.<* 

From  East-Gippsland  to  South-Queensland.  Vernacular  name 
Bastard-Mahogany,  and  a  variety  called  Bangalay,  the  latter 
generally  found  on  coast-sands.  One  of  the  most  stately  among 
an  extensive  number  of  species,  remarkable  for  its  dark-green 
shady  foliage.  It  delights  in  river-banks,  but  vvnll  thrive  also  on 
gi*ound  with  stagnant  moisture.  Grows  splendidly  at  the  city  of 
Algiei's  [Prof.  Bourlier].  Stems  attain  a  height  of  80  feet  without 
a  branch  and  a  diameter  of  8  feet.  The  timber  usually  sound  to 
the  centre,  adapted  for  water-works,  wagons,  particularly  for 
felloes,  also  knees  of  boats.     Posts  fonned  of  it  are  very  lasting,  as 
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no  decay  was  observed  in  fourteen  years ;  it  is  also  well  adapted 
for  shingles.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Woolls,  Mr.  Kirton  and  Mr.  Reader  all 
testify  to  its  general  excellence. 

IVOalTPtVB  calopoylla,  B.  Brown. 

South- Western  Australia,  where  it  is  vernacularly  known  as  Red 
Ghinitree.  More  umbrageous  than  most  Eucalypts  and  of  com- 
paratively rapid  growth.  In  its  native  forests  it  has  quite  the 
aspect  of  the  Eastern  Bloodwood-trees.  It  succeeds  well  at  the 
city  of  Algiers  [Dr.  Bourlier],  also  suited  for  mountainous  regions 
of  Ceylon.  The  wood  is  almost  destitute  oi  kino,  when  grown  on 
alluvial  land,  but  not  so  when  produced  on  stony  ranges.  It  is 
preferred  to  that  of  E.  marginata  and  E.  comuta  for  rafters, 
spokes  and  fence-rails,  also  used  for  handles  and  agricultural 
implements ;  it  is  strong  and  light,  but  not  durable  underground. 
The  bark  is  valuable  for  tanning,  as  an  admixture  to  Acacia-bark  ; 
the  seed-vessels  of  this  and  perhaps  all  other  Eucalypts  can  be 
used  for  the  same  purpose.  The  stem  of  this  tree  may  occasionally 
be  observed  to  10  feet  in  diameter ;  it  is  the  only  tree  in  West- 
Australia,  which  yields  copiously  the  fluid  and  indurating 
Eucalyptus-kino ;  this  is  soluble  in  cold  water  to  the  extent  of  70 
to  80  per  cent.  This  species  will  only  endure  a  slight  frost ;  its 
flowers  are  much  frequented  by  the  honey-bee.  The  kino-fluid 
from  this  tree  might  be  used  as  a  protection  of  wood,  and  perhaps 
other  substances  against  decay. 

KvcalyptvB  oapltellata,  Smith. 

One  of  the  Stringy  bark-trees  of  South-Eastern  Australia, 
extending  into  the  dry  mallee-country,  attaining  occasionally  a 
height  of  200  feet.  The  timber  is  principally  used  for  fence-rails, 
shingles  and  rough  building  purposes.  Kino  soluble  in  water  as 
well  as  in  alcohol.  This  species  might  with  advantage  be  raised  on 
wet  sandy  land.     Produces  seed  already  when  quite  young. 

Ivealjptiui  oltrlodora,  Hooker.* 

Queensland.  Generally  on  sterile  stony  ridges.  A  handsome 
slender  tree  with  a  smooth  white  bark,  supplying  a  usef  al  timber, 
especially  for  piles  and  girders.  Succeeded  remarkable  well  at 
Lucknow  [Ridley],  also  at  Zanzibai*,  where  it  grows  at  a  tremen- 
dous rate  [Sir  J.  Kirk],  and  thrives  also  in  Bengal.  It  is  this 
species,  which  grows  so  well  on  the  hot  plains  of  the  Magdalena 
River,  attaining  a  height  of  20  feet  in  two  years,  in  regions  subject 
to  protracted  drought  [Dr.  Masters].  According  to  notes  of  the 
late  Mr  Thozet,  a  trunk  40  feet  long  and  20  inches  in  diameter 
broke  after  a  flexion  of  17  inches,  under  a  pressure  of  49  tons. 
This  species  combines  with  the  ordinary  qualities  of  many 
Eucalypts  the  advantage  of  yielding  from  its  fresh  leaves  a  rather 
large  supply  of  volatile  oil  (slightly  more  than  one  per  cent.)  of 
excellent   lemon-like   fragrance,  in  which  respect   it   has,  among 
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other  120  species  of  Eucalypts,  only  one  rival.  This  oil  has 
come  already  into  commerce  through  Mr.  Jeffries  Tnnbory's 
distillery  at  Port  Curtis  ;  it  contains  no  Eucalyptol  [Schimmel]. 
Fresh  foliage  splendid  for  strewing  about  rooms  or  placing  in  large 
vases  for  fragrance  and  sanitary  purposes  also.  Very  closely  allied 
to  E.  maculata,  and  perhaps  only  a  vaiiety.  Particularly  adapted 
for  a  tropical  jungle-clime.     Dislikes  frost. 

Bncalyptiui  ooooifera,  J.  Hooker. 

Tasmania.  Although  only  a  subalpine  form  of  E.  am.ygdalinii, 
it  may  for  cultural  purposes  be  regarded  as  a  very  distinct  tree. 
Withstood  the  severest  winters  of  Wimbleton  [J.  Colebrook]. 

BnoalyptllB  oordata.  La  Billardiere. 

Southern  Tasmania.  Maximum  height,  50  feet ;  flowering  in  a 
shrubby  state  already.  The  variety  E.  umigera  (J.  Hooker)  is 
particularly  hardy,  and  may  become  of  sanitary  importance  to 
colder  countries  in  malarian  regions,  the  foliage  being  much  imbued 
with  antiseptic  oil.  Greatest  height  of  E.  umigera  150  feet ;  stem- 
diameter  to  6  feet  [Abbott]. 

Bnoalyptus  oornata,  La  Billardiore.* 

The  Yate-tree  of  South- Western  Australia.  A  large  tree  of  rapid 
growth,  preferring  a  somewhat  humid  soil.  The  wood  is  used  for 
various  artisans'  work,  and  preferred  there  for  the  strongest  shafts 
and  frames  of  carts  and  other  work  requiiing  hardness,  toughness 
and  olasti'jity,  and  is  considered  equal  to  ordinary  ash-wood.  The 
tree  aj)peai-s  to  be  well  adapted  for  tro})ical  countries,  as  Dn 
Bonavia  reports,  that  it  attained  a  height  of  8  to  10  feet  in  the  first 
year  of  its  growth  at  Lucknow,  and  that  the  plants  did  not  suffer 
in  the  rainy  season  like  many  other  Eucalypts.  ThHves  also  par- 
ticularly well  at  the  city  of  Algiers  [Prof.  Bourlier].  The  dry 
wood  sinks  in  water.  E.  Occident alis  (Endlicher)  is  the  flat-topped 
Yate,  an  allied  and  equally  valuable  species  of  South-Westem 
Australia.  This  species  along  with  E.  amygdalina,  E.  eugenioides, 
E.  globulus,  E.  (iunnii,  E.  marginata,  E.  obliqua,  E.  rostrata  E. 
Stuartiana  and  E.  viminalis  are  mentioned  by  Bargellini  to  have 
well  succeeded  in  Istria,  where  they  were  first  introduced  by  the 
writer  of  this  work. 

Bnolayptas  oorymbosa,  Smith.* 

The  pnncipal  Blood  wood -tree  of  New  South  Wales  and  Queens* 
land.  A  tree  attaining  large  dimensions  ;  it  has  a  rough  furrowed 
bark  and  a  dark-reddish  wood,  soft  when  fresh,  but  very  hard  when 
dry :  very  durable  under-ground,  and  therefore  extensively  used 
for  fence-posts,  rails,  railway-sleepers  and  rough  building-purposes. 
Fence- posts  from  this  tree  showed  hardly  any  decay  after  40  years 
[R.  Crawford),  but  it  is  too  much  travei'sed  by  kino  to  serve  for 
sawn-timber.  The  bark  is  rich  in  kino,  which  yields  about  28  per 
cent,  of  tannic  acid,  while  the  percentage  of  tan  in  completely 
dried  leaves  is  abont  18  [Maiden]. 
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Baoalyptus  oor jnooaljz,  F.  v.  Mueller  * 

South -Australia,  North- Western  Victoria.  The  Sugar- Gum  tree. 
A  timber- tree,  attaining  a  height  of  120  feet,  length  of  bole  to  60 
feet,  circumference  at  5  feet  from  the  ground  reaching  17  feet. 
The  base  of  the  trunk  often  swells  out  in  regular  tiers.  The  wood 
remarkably  heavy,  very  dense,  haad  and  strong,  less  liable  to  warp 
than  that  of  many  other  kinds  of  Eucalyptus-wood  [J.  E.  Brown]. 
It  has  come  into  use  for  fence-posts  and  railway-sleepers,  naves 
and  felloes.  Its  durability  is  attested  by  the  fact,  that  posts  set  in 
the  ground  fifteen  years,  showed  no  sign  of  decay.  The  tree  thrives 
well  even  on  dry  ironstone-ranges.  Better  than  any  other  species 
in  the  waterless  regions  of  the  Wimmera  [Dr.  Rabe].  The  sweetish 
and  pleasantly  odorous  foliage  attracts  cattle,  sheep  and  camels, 
which  browse  on  the  lower  branches,  as  well  as  on  saplings  and 
seedlings.  Scarcely  any  other  Eucalypt  is  similarly  eaten  [J.  E. 
Brown].  It  should  therefore  be  planted  on  cattle-and  sheep-runs 
in  arid  districts,  to  furnish  additional  provender.  In  ordinary 
culture  the  writer  does  not  find  this  species  of  quick  growth ;  but 
Mr.  Brown  records  that  it  has  grown  7  to  8  feet  in  a  year  at  Quorn, 
and  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  trees  for  the  dry  and 
arid  regions  of  South-Australia.  It  prefers  however  humid  soil 
near  water-xourses,  according  to  Mr.  Tepper.  Has  withstood  a 
temperature  of  18**  F.  in  the  South  of  France  [Naudin]. 

Sncaljptus  orebra,  F.  v.  Mueller.* 

The  narrow-leaved  Ironbark-tree  of  New  South  Wales  and 
Queensland.  Wood  reddish,  hard,  heavy,  elastic  and  durable ; 
much  used  in  the  construction  of  bridges  and  for  railway-sleepers, 
also  for  wagons,  piles,  fence-posts.  E.  drepanophylla  is  a  closely 
allied  species  of  similar  value,  bearing  an  enormous  strain.  Both 
exude  astringent  gum -resin,  resembling  kino  in  appearance  and 
property,  to  a  considerable  extent. 

BnealyptlUI  dlTersioolor,  F.  v.  Mueller.*     (E.  colossea,  F.  V.  M.) 

The  Karri  of  South- Western  Australia.  A  colossal  tree,  excep- 
tionally reaching  the  height  of  400  feet,  with  a  proportionate  girth 
of  the  stem.  Mr.  Muir  measured  stems  nearly  300  feet  long  with- 
out a  branch ;  widths  of  the  timber  as  much  as  12  feet  can  be 
obtained.  Furnishes  good  timber  for  building,  even  for  masts, 
likewise  for  planks ;  also  valuable  for  shafts,  spokes,  felloes,  fence- 
rails  ;  it  is  elastic,  but  not  so  easily  wrought  as  that  of  E. 
marginata.  Mr.  G.  Simson  does  not  deem  the  wood  very  durable, 
if  exposed  to  moisture  or  if  in  contact  with  the  ground.  Its 
strength  in  transverse  strain  is  equal  to  English  oak.  Very  fair 
progress  of  growth  is  shown  by  the  trees  planted  even  in  dry 
exposed  localities  in  Melbourne.  The  shady  foliage  and  quick 
growth  of  the  tree  promise  to  render  it  one  of  our  best  for  avenues. 
In  its  native  localities  it  occupies  fertile,  rather  humid  valleys  and 
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resembleR  there  in  habit  the  E.  amygdalina  vat.  regnans  ol  South- 
Eastern  Australia.  Proved  well  adapted  for  the  moantains  ol 
Ceylon,  and  Professor  Bonrlier  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  best  at 
Algiers 

Sncal  jptna  Doratoscylon,  (.  v.  Mueller. 

The  Spear  wood- tree  of  South -Western  Australia,  where  it  oooors 
in  sterile  districts.  The  stem  is  slender  and  remarkably  straight, 
and  the  wood  of  such  iirmness  and  elasticity,  that  the  nomadic 
natives  wander  long  distances  to  obtain  it  as  a  material  for  their 
spears.     It  is  not  a  large  tree. 

Buoalyptna  eucenloldea,  Sieber. 

One  of  the  Stringybark-trees  of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales. 
The  tree  is  abundant  in  some  localities,  and  attains  considerable 
dimensions.  Its  useful  fissile  wood  is  employed  for  fencing  and 
building  purposes.  Systematically  the  species  is  closely  allied  to 
E.  piperita.     Rails  used  for  40  years  could  be  re-used  in  new  posts 

A.  R.  Crawford].     Kino  soluble  in  water  as   well  as  in  alcohol 

J.  H.  Maiden]. 

Bnoaljptua  fiolfolia,  F.  v.  Mueller.* 

South- Western  Australia.  Although  not  a  tree  of  large  dimen- 
sions, this  splendid  species  should  be  mentioned  for  the  sake  of  its 
magnificent  trusses  of  crimson  flowers,  iiTCspective  of  its  claims  as 
a  shady,  heat-resisting  Jivenue-tree,  not  standing  in  need  of  watering. 
It  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  E.  calophylla. 

SnoaljptUS  grlobnlus,  La  Billardiere.* 

The  Blue  Gumtree  of  Victoria  and  Tasmania;  very  rare  in  New 
South  Wales,  extending  however  naturally  to  New  England  ;  famed 
all  over  the  woi'ld,  and,  with  many  other  species,  in  most  places 
first  introduced  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  writer  of  this  work, 
at  the  Mediterranean  Sea  nearly  -40  years  ago,  there  by  the  aid  of 
Mons.  Prosper  Ramel.  The  tree  is,  among  evergreen  trees,  of 
unparalleled  rapid  growth,  and  attains  exceptionally  a  height  of 
300  feet,  furnishing  a  first-class  wood.  Ship-builders  can  get  keels 
of  this  timber  120  feet  hmg ;  besides  this,  they  use  it  extensively 
for  planking  and  many  other  parts  of  the  ship.  Experiments  on 
the  strength  of  various  woods,  instituted  by  Mr.  Luehmann  and  the 
author,  proved  the  wood  of  the  Blue  Gumtree  in  average  of  eleven 
tests  to  be  about  equal  to  the  best  English  oak,  Amencan  white 
oak  and  American  ash.  The  best  samples  indeed  cari-ied  as  great 
a  weight  as  hickory  in  transverse  strain,  the  ordinai'y  kind  aboat 
as  much  as  that  of  Eucalyptus  rostrata,  and  more  than  that  of  E. 
macrorrhynclia,  E.  Gunnii,  E.  Stuartiana  and  E.  goniocalyx,  but 
did  not  quite  come  up  to  the  strength  of  E.  melliodora,  E.  polyan- 
thema,  E.  siderophloia  and  E.  Leucoxylon.     Bluegum-wood  is  also 
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very  extensively  used  by  carpenters  for  all  kinds  of  out-door  work, 
joists  and  studs  of  wooden  houses  ;  also  for  fence-rails,  telegraph- 
poles,  railway-sleepers  (lasting  nine  years  or  more),  for  shafts  and 
spokes  of  drays  and  a  variety  of  other  purposes.  Mr.  W.  Tait,  of 
Oporto,  has  recommended  the  wood  for  wine-casks,  these  requiring 
no  soaking.  The  price  of  this  timber  in  Melbourne  is  about  Is.  7d. 
per  cubic  foot,  the  weight  of  the  latter  when  absolutely  dry  being 
from  43  to  46  lbs.,  equal  to  specific  gravity  0*698-0*889  [P.  v.  M. 
and  Rummel].  In  South-Europe  the  E.  globulus  has  withstood  a 
temperature  of  19®  F.,  but  succumbed  at  17**  F.;  it  perished  from 
frost  at  the  Black  Sea  and  Turkestan,  when  young,  according  to 
Dr.  Regel.  Survived  severe  winters  in  mild  sheltered  places  of 
Cornwall  and  Dorsetshire,  also  near  Hastings  [J.  Colebrook].  Yet 
the  sirocco  does  not  destroy  it.  In  Jamaica  it  attained  60  feet  in 
seven  years,  on  the  hills ;  in  California  it  grew  60  feet  in  eleven 
yeai's,  in  Floi-ida  40  feet  in  four  years,  with  a  stem  of  1  foot  in 
diameter.  In  some  parts  of  India  its  growth  has  been  even  more 
rapid :  at  the  Nilgiri-Hills  it  has  been  reared  advantageously,  where 
E.  marginata,  E.  obliqua,  E.  robusta  and  E.  calophylla  had  failed. 
Its  gix)wtli  was  there  found  to  be  four  times  as  fast  as  that  of  teak, 
and  the  wood  proved  for  many  purposes  as  valuable.  Trees  attained 
a  height  of  80  feet  in  four  years  ;  one  tree,  twelve  years  old,  was  100 
feet  high,  and  6  feet  in  girth  at  3  feet  from  the  ground ;  to  thrive  well 
there  it  wants  an  elevation  of  not  less  than  4,000  feet.  It  has  suc- 
ceeded particularly  well  at  an  elevation  of  from  2,500  to  7,000  feet 
in  Central  Mexico  [Dr.  Mariano  Barcena.]  In  Algeria  and  Portugal 
it  has  furnished  rail  way -sleepers  in  eight  years,  and  telegraph-poles 
in  ten  years  [Cruikshank].  At  Urana  it  grew  15  feet  in  two  years 
with  irrigation  j  E.  van  Weenan] .  On  the  mountains  at  Guatemala 
it  attained,  in  twelve  years  a  height  of  120  feet  and  a  stem-circum- 
ference of  9  feet  [Boucard.]  Will  grow  in  favorable  places  (m 
somewhat  humid  soil  slightly  over  a  foot  a  month  at  Port  Phillip 
while  young.  The  form  of  its  leaves  is  only  changed  in  the  third 
year.  The  removal  of  the  broad-leaved  lower  branches  from 
plants  two  or  three  years  old  promotes  much  a  healthy  growth  of 
the  young  trees  The  oil  is  now  also  in  Algeria  distilled  on  a  large 
scale  from  the  foliage  for  medicinal  and  technic  purposes  [Schimmel] 
and  comes  now  into  commerce  also  from  the  Neilgherry-Hills  [S. 
G.  Wallace].  According  to  the  Rev.  D.  Landsborough,  it  proved 
hardy  in  the  Isle  of  Arran.  Mr.  Ch.  Ti'aill  notes  it  as  thriving 
amazingly  as  far  south  as  Stewart-Island.  For  window-culture  iti 
cold  countries  E.  globulus  was  first  recommended  by  Ucke ;  for  cul- 
ture in  hospital -wards,  to  counteract  contagia,  by  Mosler  and  Gk>eze. 
Enbalyptus  leaves  generate  ozon6  largely  for  the  purification  of 
air;  the  volatile  oil  is  very  antiseptic.  This  tree,  particularly 
when  in  an  unhealthy  state,  is  at  Melbourne  apt  to  be  bored  by 
the  larvae  of  a  large  moth  [Endoxyla  Eucalypti]  and  also  by  two 
beetles  [fiapatesus  hirtus  and  particularly  PhoraCdcntha  tri^mspis], 
ab  libticed  by  Mr.  tJ^.  J^rench.  Seeds  will  keep  for  several  y^)-s, 
aiimit  of  ^f  tri^ti^issfoH  abl^ad,  d,iid  germinate  quickly ;  btit  a 
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tree  of  such  celenty  in  growth  and  of  such  vast  final  dimensiong 
wants  necessarily  soil  open  to  great  depth  for  fall  scope  to  its 
roots,  to  attain  nnimpaired  development.  Mr.  T.  Wangh  observed 
in  Sonth-Island,  New  Zealand,  that  plants,  raised  from  locally 
ripened  seeds,  proved  hardier  than  those  raised  from  Australian 
ordinary  seed.  The  province  of  Ronssillon,  after  its  thousands  of 
years  of  history,  became  in  the  aspect  of  its  landscape  completely 
changed  within  the  last  few  years  through  Prof.  Nandin  extending 
therto  also  copiously  E.  globulus.  At  the  height  of  2,500  feet  on 
the  base  of  the  South-Earopean  Alps  and  in  localities  too  cold  for 
olive-culture,  E.  globulus  grew  to  70  feet  high  in  seven  years 
[Naudin].  Regarding  the  comparative  strength  of  this  and  various 
other  timbers,  the  result  of  the  tests,  instituted  and  tabulated  by 
the  Carriage-timber  Board  of  the  Victorian  Railway  Department, 
much  under  the  leading  of  Mr.  Clement  Hodgkinson,  may  be  referred 
to  in  the  Progress  Reports  of  the  Victorian  Royal  Commission  on 
Vegetable  Products  [p.  477-490].  ^olonel JVyarren^repprts  from 
/^  SanJFranQiacPA..that  branchlets  of  Eucalypts"  will  drive  mosquitos 

and  other^insects  out  of  rooms. 

—  '■""^         •"   ■■"  ••■._^ 

BuoalyptUB  irompliooeplialay  De  Candolle.* 

The  Tooart  of  South-Western  Australia ;  attains  a  height  of  120 
feet,  the  clear  trunk  a  length  of  50  feet.  The  wood  is  tough,  heavy 
and  rigid,  the  texture  close  and  the  grain  so  twisted,  as  to  make  it 
difficult  to  cleave.  It  shnnks  but  little,  does  not  split  while  under- 
going  the  process  of  seasoning,  and  is  altogether  remarkably  free 
from  defects.  It  will  bear  exposure  to  all  vicissitudes  of  weather 
for  a  long  time,  and  is  particularly  valuable  for  large  scantling, 
where  great  strength  is  needed  ;  in  ship-building  it  is  used  for  beams, 
keelsons,  stern-posts,  engine-bearers  and  other  work  below  the 
floatation  ;  recommendable  also  for  supports  of  bridges,  framing  of 
dock-gates  and  for  wheelwrights'  work ;  indeed  it  is  one  of  the 
strongest  woods  known,  whether  tried  transversly  or  otherwise 
[Laslett].  Grew  in  seven  years  to  a  good-sized  tree  in  South-France, 
and  so  did  the  following  species,  as  well  as  E.  di versicolor,  E. 
botryoides,  E.  Gunnii,  E.  polyanthema  and  E.  viminalis  [Naudin]. 
This  species,  as  well  as  E.  odorata,  E.  fcecunda  and  E.  decipiens, 
thrive  best  in  limes  tone- soil. 

Bnoalyptns  gToniooalyz,  F.  v.  Mueller.* 

Generally  known  as  Bastard-Boxtree  and  occasionally  as  Spotted 
Gumtree.  From  Cape  Otway  to  the  Southern  parts  of  New  South 
Wales,  rare  near  St.  Vincent's  Gulf  [McEwin]  and  Flinders  Range 
[J.  E.  Brown].  Ascends  to  4,000  feet,  and  attains  ex- 
ceptionally a  height  of  300  feet.  Thrives  well  near  the  city  of 
Algiers  [Professor  Bourlier].  Should  be  included  among  those 
for  Eucalyptus-plantations.  Its  wood  resembles  in  many  respects 
that  of  E.  globulus,  and  is  comparatively  speaking  easily  worked 
For  house-building,  fence-rails  and  similar  purposes  it  is  extensively 
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employed  in  those  forest-districts,  where  it  is  abundant,  and  has 
proved  a  valuable  timber  It  is  especially  esteemed  for  wheel- 
wrights' work  [Falck].  Excellent  for  fuel.  Our  local  ex- 
periments showed  the  strength  greater  than  that  of  E.  amygdalina 
and  E.  obliqua,  but  less  than  that  of  E.  globulus.  Meltitose  is 
formed  occasionally  on  this  tree  and  also  on  the  following  species. 
In  this  species  and  others  the  author  counted  more  than  one 
annual  wood-ring  without  clearly  visible  demarcation  of  yearly 
increment. 

Suoaljiitiis  Onnnll,  J.  Hooker.* 

Known  as  Swamp -Gum  tree,  the  mountain  variety  as  Cider-tree. 
Victoria,  Tasmania  and  New  South  Wales,  ascending  alpine  eleva- 
tions. In  the  low-land  along  fertile  valleys  it  attains  a  considerable 
size,  and  supplies  a  strong  useful  timber.  It  is  this  species,  which 
survived  severe  frosts  at  Kew-Grardens.  Bees  obtain  unusually 
much  honey  from  the  flowers  of  this  species.  Cattle  and  sheep 
browse  on  the  foliage.  Timber  found  to  be  almost  equal  in 
strength  to  that  of  E.  macrorrhyncha,  E.  rostrata  and  E.  globulus. 
The  other  very  hardy  Eucalypts  comprise  E.  pauciflora,  E.  alpina, 
E.  urnigera,  E.  coccifera  and  E.  vemicosa,  which  all  reach  heights, 
covered  with  snow  for  several  months  in  the  year.  Succeeded 
well  at  Arran  rCapt.  Brown  and  Rev.  D.  Landsborough] .  The 
percentage  of  kino-tannin  in  the  absolutely  dry  bark  is  from  9^  to 
11^  [J.  H.  Maiden].  Any  cutting  down  of  healthy  Eucalypts  in 
places  of  centres  of  populations,  to  substitute  there  for  a  zone  of 
evergreen  vegetation  the  northern  deciduous  trees  extensively,  is 
regretable,  as  therewith  the  far  superior  hygienic  value  of  the 
Eucalypts  is  lost,  and  the  aspect  of  the  Australian  landscape 
during  half  a  year  rendered  dismal,  so  far  as  vegetative  features 
are  copcemed. 

SiMMtlxptuB  haDmastoma,  Smith. 

One  of  the  White  Gumtrees  of  New  South  Wales  and  Southern 
Queensland,  abundant  in  many  localities.  This  species  attains  a 
very  considerable  size,  but  furnishes  fencing  and  rough  building 
material  only  and  fuel  of  inferior  quality  [Rev.  Dr.  Woolls],  yet  it 
claims  our  attention  particularly  as  fit  for  culture  on  sandy  land, 
for  which  purpose  very  few  other  Eucalypts  are  suited,  thus  afford- 
ing shelter  and  aiding  salubrity.  A  variety  occurs  with  persistent 
stringy  bark.  Dr.  Bancroft  finds  the  yield  of  kino  from  the  stem 
and  wiat  of  oil  from  the  foliage  considerable.  Mr.  Maiden  deter- 
mined the  tannin  in  this  kino  to  be  about  54  per  cent, ;  the  kino  is 
soluble  as  well  in  water  as  in  alcohol. 

SlMMtl jlltUB  hemlplllola,  F.  v.  Mueller.* 

South-Eastem  Australia,  particularly  inland.  A  tree,  reaching 
90  feet  in  height  and  4  feet  in  stem-diameter.  Trunk  generally 
not  tall.     Regarded  as  a  timber-tree  of  great  excellence.     It  is 
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famous  for  the  liardness  and  toughness  of  its  timber,  which  is  naed 
for  railway-sleepers,  telegraph-poles,  shafts,  spokes,  maals,  plough- 
beams  and  similar  utensils.  This  passes  at  its  places  of  growth  as 
a  "  Boxtree  "  and  a  variety  of  it  as  "  White  Boxtree." 

Bnealyptus  Bowlttiana,  F.  y.  Mueller.* 

Littoral  North -Queens  land.  A  tree,  gaining  a  height  of  folly 
100  feet,  with  remarkably  umbrageous  foliage;  girth  of  stem 
towards  the  base  to  fully  12  feet.  Wood  comparable  to  that  of  the 
so-called  "  Box -trees,"  but  straighter  in  grain.  This  species  would 
be  particularly  adapted  for  intra-tropical  countries. 

Bnoaljptiui  larcifloreiui,  F.  y.  Mueller. 

South-Eastern  Australia,  principally  in  the  inland-districts.  One 
of  the  so-called  Boxtrees,  rising  to  a  height  of  120  feet  as  a 
maximum.  Stem-diameter  to  3  feet.  Wood  dark  brown-red, 
excessively  hard :  fence-posts  from  this  wood  were  found  quite 
sound  after  30  years. 

BuoaljptaB  leptoplilaba,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

Queensland.  Height  rarely  over  60  feet;  stem-diameter  to 
3  feet.  Timber  strong,  hard,  very  durable  and  variously  applied, 
thus :  for  bridge-structures,  mine-props  and  fence-posts ;  nearly 
always  stipulated  in  contracts,  at  places  of  growth,  for  buildings 
[Stephen  Johnson],  One  of  the  most  eligible  species  for  intra- 
tropic  culture.     Allied  to  E.  crebra. 

Bncaljptus  Zieuooxjlon^  F.  v.  Mueller.* 

The  ordinary  Jronbark-tree  of  Victoria  and  some  parts  of  South 
Australia  and  New  South  Wales.  It  attains  a  height  of  100  feet, 
and  supplies  a  most  valuable  timber ;  this  shows  great  strength 
and  hardness,  is  much  prized  for  its  durability,  is  largely  employed 
by  wagon-builders  for  wheels  and  poles,  by  ship-builders  for  top- 
sides,  tree-nails,  the  rudder  (stock),  belaying-pins  and  other 
purposes  :  it  is  also  used  by  turners  for  rough  work  ;  it  proved  to 
be  the  strongest  of  all  the  woods  hitherto  subjected  to  test  by  Mr. 
Luehmann  and  myself,  beaiing  nearly  twice  the  strain  of  American 
oak  and  ash,  and  excelling  even  hickory  by  about  18  per  cent.  It 
is  much  recommended  for  railway-sleepers,  and  extensively  used  in 
underground  mining  work.  The  Kailway  -  Commissioners  of 
Victoria  recently  reported  sleepers,  laid  24  years  ago,  still  quite 
sound.  It  is  likewise  very  extensively  employed  for  the  handles  of 
axes  and  other  implements  by  Victorian  manufacturers.  The  price 
of  the  timber  in  the  log  is  about  2s.  5d.  per  cubic  foot  in  Melbourne; 
the  weight  of  such,  when  completely  dried,  varying  from  63|  to 
68^  lbs.,  equal  to  specific  gravity  1024 — 1*106  [F.  v.  Mueller  aaad 
Rummel].  As  it  is  for  some  purposes  superior  to  that  of  almost 
auy  other  Eucalyptus,  the  regular  culture  of  this  tree  over  wide 
areas  should  be  fostered,  especially  as  it  can  be  raised  on  stony 
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ridges  not  readily  available  for  ordinary  husbandry.  The  wood  is 
sometimes  pale,  in  other  localities  rather  dark.  The  tree  is 
generally  restricted  to  the  lower  Silurian  sandstone- and  slate- 
formation  with  ironstone  and  quartz.  Nevertheless,  it  accom- 
modates itself  to  various  geologic  formations,  thus  even  to  lime- 
stone-ground. The  bark  is  remarkably  rich  in  kino- tannin, 
yielding  as  much  as  22  per  cent,  in  the  fresh  state,  but  much  less 
after  drying ;  the  fresh  leaves  contain  about  5  per  cent,  and  the 
dried  leaves  9  to  10  per  cent.  This  kino-tannin  is  not  equal  in 
value  to  mimosa-tannic  acid  from  Acacia-bark,  but  it  is  useful  as  a 
subsidiaiy  admixture,  when  light-coloured  leather  is  not  aimed  at. 
As  an  ash*ingent  drug  this  kino  is  not  without  importance.  Mi\ 
Maiden  found  it  to  contain  42  per  cent,  tannin.  The  flowers  are 
sought  by  bees,  even  more  eagerly  than  those  of  most  other 
Eucalypts,  the  resulting  honey  being  excellent  [Coleman]. 
E.  Leucoxylon  has,  next  toE.  rostrata,  thiiven  best  about  Lucknow, 
in  India,  among  the  species,  tried  there  for  forest-culture.  E. 
Sideroxylon  is  a  synonym,  referring  particularly  to  the  rough - 
balked  vaiiety.  For  quickly  withdrawing  the  sap  from  freshly 
felled  timber  in  Switzerland  the  Rieser-process  was  invented; 
it  consists  in  the  wood  being  at  once  steamed  and  then  kiln-dried, 
losses  in  timber  through  cracking  or  deterioration  through  warping 
being  thus  avoided.  Mr.  R.  A.  Robertson,  in  Victoria,  has  availed 
himself  already  of  the  patent.  Eucalyptus-wood  can  in  this  way 
be  used  for  casks,  tools  and  other  purposes  far  more  advantageously, 
and  gets  also  better  workable,  though  for  underground  applications 
perhaps  too  much  of  the  preservative  principle  may  get  removed. 

SucMtlyptUB  lonirifolla,  Link.* 

Exti-a-tropic  Eastern  Australia.  A  tree,  known  as  the  Woolly 
Butt,  under  favorable  circumstances  reaching  200  feet  in  height, 
the  stem  attaining^fereat  girth.  Mr.  J.  Reader  asserts,  that  there 
is  not  extant  a  mSK  useful  timber  ;  it  stands  well  in  any  situation. 
Weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  absolutely  dry  wood  about  QS\  lbs.,  equal 
to  specific  gravity  1*107  [F.  v.  Mueller  and  Rummel].  The  tree 
thrives  well  at  the  city  of  Algiers  [Prof.  Bourlier]. 

Bnoalyptiui  lozopUeba,  Bentbam.* 

The  York-Grumtree  of  extra-tropic  West-Australia.  Attains  a 
height  of  about  100  feet,  the  stem  a  diameter  of  four  feet.  The 
wood  is  very  tough,  and  preferably  sought  in  West-Austi^lia  for 
naves  and  felloes.  Even  when  dry  it  is  heavier  than  water.  This 
species  passes  into  the  earlier  known  E.  foecunda  (Endlicher). 

SiKMtlyptiui  maororrliTnolia,  F.  v.  Mueller.* 

The  common  Stringybark-tree  of  Victoria,  not  extending  far  into 
New  South  Wales.  This  tree  attains  a  height  of  120  feet,  and  is 
generally  found  growing  on  sterile  ridges ;  to  some  degree  frbst- 
bearing.     The  wood,  which  contains  a  gfood  deal  of  kino  is  used  for 
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joists,  keels  of  boats,  fence-rails  and  rough  building-purposes,  also 
extensively  for  fuel.  The  fibrous  dark-brown  bark  serves  for  roofs 
of  huts  and  also  for  rough  tying.  The  wood  proved  in  our  experi- 
ments here  nearly  as  strong  as  that  of  E.  globulus  and  E.  rostrata, 
and  considerably  stronger  than  that  of  E.  obliqua.  The  fresh  bark 
contains  from  11  to  14  per  cent,  of  pure  kino-te,nnic  acid  [P.  v.  M. 
and  Rummel].  The  kino  contains  about  72  per  cent,  of  tannin. 
It  is  soluble  in  water  as  well  as  in  alcohol  [Maiden]. 

Bucalyptna,  maoulata.  Hooker.* 

The  Spotted  Gumtree  of  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland.  A 
tree,  reaching  160  feet  in  height.  Grows  best  on  stony  ridges. 
The  kino  of  this  species  is  quite  resinous,  so  much  so,  that  articles 
varnished  with  it  withstand  the  application  of  watery  fluids  [A.  R. 
Crawford].  The  wood  is  principally  employed  in  ship-building, 
wheelwrights'  and  coopers'  work.  The  heart- wood  is  as  strong  as 
that  of  British  oak  [Rev.  Dr.  Woolls].  Average  specific  gravity, 
when  well-seasoned  0*942  [Clem.  Hodgkinson].  Content  with  poor 
soil,  but  more  susceptible  to  frost  than  many  other  congeners 
[Naudin].  Thrives  well  on  the  mountains  of  Ceylon  and  also  at 
Algiers, 

BuoalyptUB  margrinata,  Smith.* 

The  Jarrah  or  Mahogany-tree  of  South-Westeni  Australia,  famed 
for  its  indestructible  wood,  which  is  neither  attacked  by  chelura, 
nor  teredo,  nor  teraiit^s,  and  therefore  much  sought  for  jetties  and 
other  structures  exposed  to  sea- water,  also  for  any  undergi*ound- 
work,  telegraph-poles,  and  largely  exported  for  rail -way -sleepers. 
Vessels  built  of  this  timber  have  been  enabled  to  do  away  with 
copper-plating.  For  jetties  the  piles  are  used  round,  and  they  do 
not  split  when  rammed  even  into  limestone  or  other  hard  founda- 
tions, provided  the  timber  is  of  the  best  hard  kind  [Walker  and 
Swan].  The  Government's  Clerk  of  Works  at  Perth  observed, 
that  he  took  up  piles  in  1877,  which  were  driven  for  a  whaling 
jetty  in  1834,  and  that  the  timber  was  perfectly  sound,  although 
the  place  was  swarming  with  teredo.  At  the  jetty  in  Freeniantle, 
piles  thirty  years  old  and  others  one  year  old  could  scarcely  be 
distinguished.  The  durability  of  this  timber  seems  largely 
attributable  to  Kino-red,  allied  to  phlobaphen,  of  which  it  contains 
about  15  to  17  per  cent.  Of  kino-tannin  it  contains  4  to  5  per 
cent.  Sir  Fred.  Abel  traces  the  immunity  of  this  timber  against 
boring  animals  to  the  peculiar  acid  principle,  contained  in  this  and 
some  allied  woods.  Timber  of  a  close  grain  and  a  slightly  oily 
and  resinous  nature  ;  it  works  well,  makes  a  fine  finish,  and  is  by 
local  ship-builders  considered  superior  to  either  sal,  teak  or  any 
other  wood,  except  perhaps  English  oak  or  live-oak.  In  West- 
Australia  it  is  much  used  for  flooring,  rafters,  shingles  ;  also  for 
furniture,  as  it  is  easily  worked,  takes  a  good  polish,  and  then  looks 
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very  beautiful.  It  is  not  too  hard,  and  hence  is  more  easily  worked 
than  E.  redunca  and  E.  loxophleba.  The  wood  from  the  hills  is 
darker,  tougher  and  heavier  than  that  from  the  plains.  Well 
seasoned  timber  weighs  about  64  lbs.  per  cubic  foot ;  freshly  cut, 
from  71  to  76  lbs.  It  is  one  of  the  least  inflammable  woods 
according  to  Captain  Fawcett,  and  is  locally  regarded  as  one  of  the 
best  woods  for  charcoal  Mr.  H.  E.  Victor,  C.E.,  of  Perth,  estimates 
the  area,  covered  at  present  by  marketable  Jarrah  in  South- 
western Australia,  at  nine  million  acres,  and  the  yield  at  an 
average  about  500  cubic  feet  of  good  timber  per  acre.  The  trees 
should  be  felled  in  autumn  or  towards  the  end  of  summer,  in  which 
case  the  timber  will  not  warp.  The  tree  grows  chiefly  on  ironstone- 
ranges.  At  Melbourne  it  is  not  quick  of  growth,  if  compared  to 
E.  globulus  or  to  E.  obliqua,  but  it  is  likely  to  grow  with  celerity 
in  mountain-regions.  It  succeeds  well  on  the  mountains  of  Ceylon 
[Alexander].  Massed  in  its  native  country  it  presents  the  features 
of  the  East-Australian  stringybark-forests.  Stems  of  this  tree 
have  been  measured  80  feet  to  the  first  branch,  and  32  feet  in 
circumference  at  5  feet  from  the  ground.  Instances  are  even  on 
record  of  the  stem  having  attained  a  girth  of  60  feet  at  6  feet  from 
the  ground,  through  the  formation  of  buttresses.  To  prevent 
rending  of  the  sawn-timber,  Mr.  Simpson  recommends  it  to  be 
covered  up  with  saw-dust. 

Sucalyptas  melanophloia,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

The  Silver-leaved  Ironbark-tree  of  New  South  Wales  and  Queens- 
land. A  middle-sized  tree  with  a  deeply  furrowed  bark  and  mealy 
whitish  foliage.  The  timber  is  strong  and  durable,  and  used  for 
telegraph-poles  and  railway-sleepers  ;  it  is  however  apt  to  rend, 
when  exposed  to  the  sun,  unless  well  seasoned.  Mr.  Cosmo  New- 
bery  obtained  from  the  bark  9  to  10  per  cent,  tannin. 

Snoalyptna  melliodora,  A.  Cunningham.* 

The  Yellow  Boxtree  of  Victoria  and  some  parts  of  New  South 
Wales  ;  of  a  spreading  habit  of  growth,  attaining  a  height  of  about 
120  feet,  with  a  comparatively  stout  stem.  The  wood  resembles 
that  of  E.  rostrata  in  texture,  but  is  of  a  paler  color,  and  not  quite 
so  durable ;  it  is  fully  as  strong,  though  second  to  that  of  E.  Leu- 
coxylon,  E.  siderophloia,  E.  polyanthema  and  the  best  E.  globulus ; 
it  is  esteemed  for  wheelwrights'  and  other  artisans'  work,  in  ship- 
building, and  supplies  excellent  fuel.  Weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of 
absolutely  dried  wood  between  67  and  70  lbs.,  equal  to  specific 
gravity  1'081-1'125  [P.  v.  M.  and  Rummel '.  The  young  trees  are_ 
used  for  telegraph-poles.  Flowers  much  sought  by  bees,  as  they 
are  particularly  melligerous. 

Sncaljriitiui  mlorocorys,  F.  v.  Mueller.* 

One  of  the  Stringybark-trees  of  New  South  Wales  and  South- 
Queensland,  mostly  known  as  Tallow-wood  by  the  colonists.     It 
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attains  a  f2fi*eat  size ;  barrel  up  to  100  feet  in  length  and  to  7  feet 
in  diameter.     The  whole  height  is  sometimes  nearly  300  feet  [Faw- 
cett].     Aoeoiding  to  Mr.  Clement  Hodgkinson  it  is  probablj  the 
third  in  height  among  the  Eucaljpts,  E.  amjgdalina  and  £.  diveirsi- 
color  being  first  and  second,  but  perhaps  E.  obliqaa,  E.  Raveretiana, 
E.  pilularis,  E.  goniocalyx  and   particularly  E.   globulus  get   as 
high,  the  latter  reaching  occasionally  330  feet  as  recorded  by  Ifr. 
Backhouse.     The  wood  is  yellowish,  free  fi*om  kino-particles,  eaaily 
worked  by  saw  or  plane ;  it  is  of  a  very  greasy  nature,  so  much  so 
as  to  be  quite  slippery  when  first  cut  [Ch.  Fawcett].     Thia  oily 
substance,  very  similar  to  viscin,  of  which  it  contains  about  1  per 
cent.,  prevents  the  wood  from  splitting  and  twisting,  though  not 
from  shrinking.     The  timber  is  hard  and  durable  also  underground, 
and  is  employed  for  railway-sleepers,  wheelwrights*  work,  for  knees 
and  breast-hooks  in  ship-building ;  the  young  trees  serve  for  tele- 
graph-poles.    The  foliage  is  remarkably  rich  in  volatile  oil.     The 
kino  differs  from  that  of  other  Stringybark-trees  in  being  soluble 
only  in  warm  water  and  in  hot  alcohol ;   it  contains   catechu  [J. 
H.  Maiden].     Dr.  Dymock  records  the  astonishing  fact,  that  in 
some  parts  o!^  India  this  tree  grew  30  feet  in  two  years  [Dr.  Ban- 
croft].   This  species  did  particularly  well  at  George- town  in  British 
Guiana,  groT^ving  at  a  rate  from  10  to  18  feet  in  a  year  while  in  a 
young  state  [Jenmaii].     It  proved  also  valuable  for  the  mountains 
of  Ceylon,  where  it  grew  64  inches  in  girth  in  8  years  [Alexander]. 

Saoalyptas  microtheca,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

Widely  dispersed  over  the  most  arid  extra- tropical  as  well  as 
tropical  inland-regions  of  Australia.  Withstands  unscorched  a 
frequent  heat  of  156"  F.  in  Central  Australia,  yet  neither  afPected 
by  exceptionally  severe  fi'osts  (18"  F.)  in  the  South  of  France,  when 
many  other  Euealypts  suffered.  The  development  of  this  species 
in  Southern  France  and  Algeria  has  been  marvellously  quick  [Prof. 
Naudin],  One  of  the  best  trees  for  desert-tracts;  in  favorable 
places  150  feet  high.  Wood  brown,  sometimes  very  dark,  hard, 
heavy  and  elastic  ;  it  is  prettily  marked,  hence  used  for  cabinet- 
woi'k,  but  more  particularly  for  piles,  bridges  and  railway-sleepers 
[Rev.  Dr.  WooUs]. 

Baoalyptas  miniata,  Cunningham. 

Litoral  North -Western  Australia.  Attains  a  height  of  80  feet. 
Likes  somewhat  ferruginous  soil  [M.  Holtze].  The  brilliancy  of 
its  orange-colored  flowers  can  hardly  be  surpassed.  Yields  kino  of  a 
reddish  color. 

Sacalyptns  Xaelleriana,  Howltt. 

Gippsland,  on  sandy  clay.  Yellow  Stringjrbark  tree.  Maxi- 
mum height  170  feet,  with  a  straight  rather  massive  bole.  The 
wood  is  dark,  fissile,  free  fi*om  kino-veins  or  shakes,  clear  in  the 
giain  and  very  durable,  used  for  splitting  and  sawing.  Fence- 
posts  of  this  timber  have  lasted  for  more  than  30  years  [A  W. 
Howitt]. 
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SSuoalyptna  obliqua,  L'Heritier.* 

The  ordinary  Stringybark-tree  of  Tasmania,  generally  designated 
Messmate-tree  in  Victoria,  attaining  a  height  of  300  feet,  with  a 
stem  more  than  10  feet  in  diameter,  growing  mostly  in  mountain- 
ous country  and  content  with  poor  dry  soil.  The  most  gregarious 
of  all  Eucalypts  from  Spencer's  Gulf  to  the  southern  parts  of  New 
South  Wales,  and  in  several  varieties  designated  by  splitters  and 
other  wood- workers  by  different  names.  Most  extensively  used  for 
cheap  fencing  rails,  palings,  shingles  and  any  other  rough  wood- 
work, not  when  great  strength  or  elasticity  is  required.  The 
bulk  of  wood  obtained  from  this  tree  in  very  poor  soil  is  perhaps 
larger  than  that  of  any  other  kind,  and  thus  this  species  can  be 
included  even  in  its  native  country,  where  it  is  naturally  common 
and  easily  re-disseminated,  among  the  trees  for  new  forest-planta- 
tions in  barren  woodless  tracts,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  a  ready 
and  early  supply  of  cheap  and  easily  fissile  wood.  Main-root  more 
straightly  descending  than  that  of  most  other  species.  Weight  of 
completely  dry  wood  from  50f  to  61^  lbs.  per  cubic  foot,  equal 
to  specific  gravity  0*808  to  0*984.  The  young  trees  are  sometimes 
used  for  telegraph-poles.  The  fresh  bark  contains  from  11  to  13^ 
per  cent,  kino-tannic  acid  ;  the  dry  leaves,  according  to  Mr.  Maiden, 
produce  about  17  per  cent. 

SnoalyptUB  oohropUoia,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

Arid  interior  of  sub-tropic  Eastern  Australia,  on  gixDund  subject 
to  occasional  floods.  A  tree  seldom  over  30  feet  high.  Wood 
tough,  serviceable  for  slabs,  rails  and  rafters,  but  not  lasting 
underground.     A  tree  recommendable  for  hot  and  dry  regions. 

Sncalyptna  odorata,  Behr. 

The  Peppermint-tree  of  South- Australia.  Ree^ching  70  feet  in 
height,  the  stem  2^  feet  in  diameter.  Timber  hard,  very  dui'able, 
msed  for  sleepers,  posts  and  piles  [J.  E.  Brown].  The  tree  follows 
the  limestone-formation,  but  occurs  also  in  clayey  loam  ;  1,000  lbs. 
of  foliage  gave  112  oz.  of  oil  [Nitschke]. 

Snealyptaa  oleosa,  F.  y.  Mueller. 

One  of  the  smaller  Eucalypts,  known  as  Mallee,  extending  from 
East-  to  West-Australia  through  the  desert-regions.  The 
essential  oil,  in  which  the  foliage  of  this  species  is  comparatively 
rich,  dissolves  india-rubber  without  heat,  according  to  Mr.  Bosisto ; 
it  is  also  one  of  the  best  solvents  for  amber  and  other  fossil  resins. 
It  is  largely  produced  at  the  Wimmera  by  Mr.  Bosisto;  it  is 
unusually  rich  in  Eucalyptol  and  thus  leadingly  indicated  for 
antiiieptic  purposes ;  it  contains  also  a  pidnciple  allied  to  Cumin- 
Aldehyd  ;  it  does  not  cause,  through  irritating  particles,  any  cough 
to  patients  inhaling  it  [Schimmel].  The  variety  longirosiais 
attains  a  height   of   120  feet,  with  a  stem  of  70  feet  without  a 
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branch,  in  West-Australia,  where  it  is  vernacularly  known  as 
Mori-ell.  The  wood  is  remarkably  hard,  splits  freely,  and  is  used 
for  spars,  rafters,  fence-rails,  wheelwrights'  work  and  agHcaltnTal 
implements.  Is  is  of  a  red  tinge,  and  sinks  in  water,  even  when 
dry.  1,000  lbs.  of  fresh  foliage  gave,  in  distillation,  62  oz.  of  oil 
[Nitschke].  Of  other  Mallees  E.  gracilis  gave  54  oz.  ;  E.  nncinata, 
69  oz. ;  E.  inci'assata,  112  oz.  At  Mr.  Bosisto's  great  factory  in 
the  mallee-scrub,  wliere  all  four  species  are  mixedly  used,  30  tons 
of  foliage  come  into  distillation  every  week  for  10  months  in  the 
year,  the  development  of  oil  during  autumn  considei'ably  diminish- 
ing.    The  average  yield  is  about  1  per  cent. 

Bucalyptas  paniculata,  Smith. 

The  Red  Ironbark-tree  of  New  South  Wales.  This  species  has 
particularly  well  thriven  in  the  coast  tracts  of  Natal.  [J.  M. 
Wood]  ;  it  furnishes  a  hard  durable  wood,  excellent  for  railway 
sleepers.  It  is  also  much  used  for  building  and  fencing,  as  it  is 
lasting  underground.  All  the  ti*ees  of  this  series  are  deserving  of 
cultivation,  as  their  wood,  though  always  excellent,  is  far  from 
alike,  and  that  of  each  species  preferi'ed  for  special  purposes  of  the 
artisan.  A  variety  from  the  deserts  is  so  marked,  that  it  received 
the  name  E.  fasciculosa,  and  may  for  xylologic  distinctions  be  very 
well  kept  apart. 

BuoalyptUB  patens,  Bentham. 

The  "Black-butt"  of  South-Western  Australia.  Attains  a 
height  of  120  feet,  and  a  stem-diameter  of  6  feet.  The  timber  is 
so  tough  as  not  to  yield  to  ordinary  splitting  processes,  therefore 
useful  for  various  wheelwrights*  work  ;  it  has  proved  also  durable 
underground. 

SuoalyptUB  pauciflora,  Sieber.     (E.  coriacca,  A.  Cnnnin^ham.) 

Vernacularly  known  as  White  gumtree,  Drooping  gumtree  or 
Swamp-gumtree.  New  South  Wales,  Victoi-ia,  Tasmania.  A  tree 
of  handsome  appearance,  with  a  smooth  white  bark  and  generally 
drooping  foliage  ;  it  attains  considerable  dimensions,  grows  best  in 
moist  ground,  ascends  to  alpine  elevations,  and  thus  is  one  of  the 
hardiest  of  all  its  congeners.  Even  small  seedlings  are  not  injured  by 
the  winters  of  Arran  :  grew  there  20  feet  in  seven  years  [Rev.  D. 
Landsborough].  It  shows  a  preference  for  basaltic  soil.  Horses, 
cattle  and  sheep  browse  readily  on  the  foliage.  It  is  locally  a 
'*  stand-by "  in  bad  pastoral  seasons.  Its  timber  is  used  for 
oi'dinary  building  and  fencing  purposes.  For  quickly  pi*oducing 
fuel  one  of  the  best  of  trees  [A.  R.  Crawford].  Also  a  rich  yielder 
of  Kino,  wiiich  is  soluble  in  water  as  well  as  in  alcohol. 

BacalyptuB  phoenicea,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

Carpentaria  and  Arnhem's  Land.  Of  the  quality  of  the  timber 
hardly  anything  is  known,  but  the  brilliancy  of  its  scarlet  flowers 
recommends  this  species  for  a  place  in  any  park-plantation  of 
countries  with  a  serene  clime. 
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Baoalyptna  pilalaris,  Smith.* 

The  Black-butt  of  South-Queensland,  New  'South  Wales  and 
Gippsland.  One  of  the  best  timber-yielding  trees  about  Sydney  ; 
of  rather  rapid  growth  [Rev.  Dr.  Wool  Is].  Exceptionally  rising 
to  300  feet.  At  Bulli  a  stem  expanded  by  buttresses  to  57  feet 
girth  at  the  base  ;  the  stem  measured  40  feet  in  circumference  at 
6  feet  from  the  ground.  More  branching  out  when  young  than 
many  other  species,  and  thus  fitter  for  storm-exposed  localities 
[H.  L.  Holmes].  Timber  much  used  for  flooring-boards,  also  for 
i-ailway-sleepers  and  telegraph-poles.  Weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of 
absolutely  dry  wood  from  50  to  56  lbs.,  equal  to  specific  gravity 
O-803-0-897  [F.  v.  M.  and  Rummel].  The  kino  of  this  tree  is 
soluble  as  well  in  water  as  in  alcohol  [J.  H.  Maiden]. 

Snoalyptna  piperita.  Smith. 

New  South  Wales  and  Gippsland,  often  termed  White  Stringy- 
bark-tree.  It  grows  to  a  considerable  height,  and  its  stem  attains 
a  diameter  of  four  feet.  The  wood  is  fissile,  and  used  for  the  same 
purposes  as  that  of  other  Stringybark -trees.  .  The  Kino  is  soluble 
in  water  as  well  as  in  alcohol.  The  foliage  is  rich  in  volatile  oil, 
and  yields  also,  according  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Maiden,  a  compai'atively 
large  percentage  of  kino-tannin,  about  12^  per  cent,  from  perfectly 
dried  leaves.  All  Eucalypts  with  strong-scented  foliage  are  useful 
as  insecticides ;  the  fresh  leaves  also  purify  the  air  of  unsalubriouB 
dwellings  and  of  hospitals.  Thus  the  foliage  is  also  very  inflammable, 
and  this  has  to  be  kept  in  mind  when  establishing  Eucalyptus- 
forests. 

Snoalyptna  Planchoniana,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

South-Queensland  and  Northern  part  of  New  South  Wales.  A 
tree  to  about  100  feet  in  height,  the  stem  reaching  3  feet  in 
diameter.  The  foliage  is  dense.  Timber  sound,  heavy,  hard  and 
durable,  well  adapted  for  sawing,  but  not  easy  to  split  [Bailey]. 

Snoalyptna  platyphylla,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

Queensland.  Regarded  by  the  Rev.  Julian  Tenison-Woods  as 
one  of  the  best  of  shade-trees,  and  seen  by  him  to  produce  leaves 
sometimes  1^  feet  long  and  1  foot  wide.  This  tree  is  available  for 
open  exposed  localities,  where  many  kinds  of  trees  from  deep 
forest- valleys  would  not  thrive.  It  is  closely  allied  to  E.  alba  from 
Timor.     The  timber  is  curly  and  durable. 

Snoalyptna  polyanthen&a,  Schauer.* 

South-Eastem  Australia.  Generally  known  as  Red  Boxtree  A 
tree,  attaining  a  height  of  150  feet ;  it  furnishes  an  extremely  hard 
and  lasting  timber,  in  great  demand  for  mining  purposes  and  rail 
way-sleepers,  also  for  wheelwrights*  work.  For  fuel  this  wood  is 
unsurpassed.  It  is  extremely  strong,  excelling  oak  and  ash,  sur- 
passed among  Eucalypts  in  transverse  strength,  according  to  our 
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experiments,  only  by  E.  Lencoxylon  and  E.  siderophloia.  A  variety 
of  this  tree,  passing  as  Slaty  Gumtree,  is  much  lauded  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Woolls  on  account  of  the  value  of  its  timber.  Thrives  well 
around  the  city  of  Algiers  [Prof.  Bourlier]. 

Buoaljrptiui  populifolia,  Hooker. 

The  "  Bembil "  or  Shining-leaved  Box-Eucalyptus.  Dry  inland- 
portions  of  Eastern  Australia.  Height  not  above  50  feet ;  but 
stem-diameter  to  3  feet.  Leaves  deciduous  for  a  short  time  in  the 
year.  Likes  humid  underground.  Wood  used  for  posts,  hand- 
spikes, levers  and  other  articles  needing  toughness ;  proved  to  be 
very  durable  [Bailey]. 

Bacalyptna  punctata,  De  Candolle.* 

The  Leather] acket-or  Hickory-Eucalypt  of  New  South  Wales. 
A  beautiful  tree,  attaining  a  height  of  100  feet  or  more,  of  rather 
quick  growth,  thriving  even  in  poor  soil.  The  wood  is  of  a  light- 
brown  color,  hard,  tough  and  very  durable ;  used  for  fence-posts, 
railway-sleepers,  wheelwrights'  work,  also  for  ship-bnilding 
[Woolls]. 

BaoalyptQB  Raveretiana,  F.  v.  Mueller.* 

Vernacularly  known  as  Grey  or  Ii*on-Gumtree.  Queensland. 
A  tree  of  the  largest  size,  attaining  a  height  of  300  feet  and  a  stem- 
diameter  of  10  feet ;  delights  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  livei's  or 
swamps.  More  susceptible  to  frost  than  many  other  species. 
[Naudin].  It  furnishes  a  very  hard,  durable,  dark-colored  wood, 
valuable  for  piles,  railway-sleepers  and  general  building  purposes 
[Thozet,  0*Shanesy,  Bowman].  From  cuts  into  tho  stem  an 
acidulous  almost  colorless  liquid  exudes,  available  in  considerable 
quantity,  like  that  of  E.  Gunnii.  Mr.  J.  S.  Edgar  pronounces  this 
the  best  species  for  shade  in  Eastern  subtropic-Australia.  Prof. 
Naudin  notes  it  as  of  particularly  quick  growth  in  South-France 
and  North- Africa. 


SacalyptUB  rednnoa,  Schauer.* 

The  Wliite  Gumtree  of  Western  Australia,  the  Wandoo  of  the 
aborigines.  Attains  very  large  dimensions ;  stems  have  been 
found  with  a  diameter  of  17  feet.  The  bark  is  whitish,  but  not 
shining,  imparting  a  white  coloration  when  rubbed  [Sir  J. 
Forrest].  The  tree  is  content  with  cold  flats  of  comparatively  poor 
soil,  even  where  humidity  stagnates  during  the  wet  season.  It 
furnishes  a  pale,  hard,  tough,  heavy  and  durable  wood,  highly 
prized  for  all  kinds  of  wheelwrights*  work,  and  especially  supplying 
the  best  felloes  in  West- Australia.  The  seasoned  timber  weighs 
aboat  70  lbs.  per  cubic  foot. 
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SuoalyptuB  resliiifera,  Smith.* 

The  Red  Mahogany-Eucalypt  of  South-Queensland  and  New- 
South  Wales.  A  superior  timber-tree,  of  large  size.  Wood  much 
prized  for  its  strength  and  durability  [Rev.  Dr.  Woolls] .  This 
Eucalyptus  has  proved  one  of  the  best  adapted  for  a  tropical  clime; 
it  grew  45  feet  in  ten  years  at  Lucknow,  but  in  the  best  soil  it  has 
attained  12  feet  in  two  years  [Dr.  Bona\'ia].  Does  well  at  the  city 
of  Algiers  [Prof.  Bourlier].  Proved  in  Italy  nearly  as  haixiy  as 
E.  amygdalina  and  E.  idminalis,  according  to  Prince  Troubetzkoy, 
but  is  often  confounded  with  E.  siderophloia.  A  large-leaved 
variety  extends  far  into  the  tropics. 

Sncalyptna  robnata.  Smith.* 

New  South  Wales  and  Southern  Queensland,  where  it  is  known 
as  Swamp-Mahogany.  It  attains  a  height  of  100  feet  and  a  stem- 
gii*th  of  12  feet,  bearing  a  really  grand  mass  of  foliage.  Resists 
cyclones  better  than  most  of  its  congeners.  The  wood  is  remarkably 
durable,  reckoned  a  fairly  good  timber  for  joists,  also  used  for  ship- 
building, wheelwrights*  w-ork  and  many  implements,  for 
instance  such  as  mallets.  The  tree  seems  to  thrive  well  in  low, 
sour,  swampy  ground  near  the  sea-coast,  where  other  Eucalypts 
look  sickly,  but  E.  robusta  the  picture  of  health  [W.  Kirton]. 
It  is  this  species, which  with  E.  citriodora  has  thriven  so  particularly 
well  in  the  drier  parts  of  Mauritius  [C.  van  Keirsbilck]  ;  succeeded 
also  "well  at  the  city  of  Algiers  [Bourlier].  Leaves  perfectly  ^ried 
yielded  12  per  cent,  of  kino-tannic  acid  [Maiden]. 

Suoalyptus  rostrata,  Schlechtendal.* 

The  Red  Gum  tree  of  Southern  Australia  and  many  river-flats  in 
the  interior  of  the  Australian  continent,  nearly  always  found  on 
moist  ground  with  a  clayey  subsoil,  and  with  most  Eucalypts  com- 
paratively cattle-  and  sheep-proof.  It  will  thrive  in  ground, 
periodically  inundated  for  a  considerable  time,  and  even  in  slightly 
saline  places.  Attains  exceptionally  a  height  of  200  feet  with  a 
comparatively  slight  stem,  but  is  mostly  of  a  more  spreading  habit 
of  growth  than  the  majority  of  its  tall  congeners.  Pix)f.  Tate 
measured  a  tree  on  Mount  Lofty,  which  showed  a  stem-girth  of  25 
feet.  Mr.  R.  G.  Drysdale  of  the  Riverina-distnct  observed,  that 
an  exceptional  temperature  of  125**  P.  in  the  shade  did  not  shrivel 
the  foliage  of  this  tree ;  it  has  also  withstood  the  severest  heat  in 
Algeria  better  than  E.  globulus ;  and  Dr.  Bonavia  found  it  to  thrive 
well  in  the  province  of  Oude  in  places,  where  E.  globulus,  E. 
obliqua  and  E.  marginata  perished  under  the  extreme  idcissitudes 
of  the  clime ;  succeeds  also  well  on  the  mountains  of  Ceylon.  It 
does  not  bear  cold  so  well  as  E.  amygdalina,  succumbing  when  still 
young  at  a  temperature  below  23"  F.,  as  observed  in  Italy  by  Prince 
Troubetzkoy.  In  Mauritius  and  Reunion  it  resisted  the  hurricanes 
better  than  any  other  Eucalypt ;  in  the  latter  island  the  Marquis 
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de  Chateau vieux  observed  it  to  grow  65  feet  in  six  years,  and  it  is 
always  of  a  more  rapid  growth  than  E.  marginata,  bat  less  so  than 
E.  globulns.  It  grew  also  with  remarkable  rapidity  in  British 
Guiana  [Jenman].  It  is  recommended  as  an  antiseptic  tree  for 
cemeteries  in  mild  climes.  The  timber  is  one  of  the  most  highly 
esteemed  in  all  Australia  among  that  of  Eucalypts,  being  heavy, 
hard,  strong  and  extremely  durable,  either  above  or  under  ground 
or  in  water.  For  these  reasons  it  is  very  much  prized  for  fence- 
posts,  piles  and  railway-sleepers.  For  the  latter  purpose  it  will 
last  at  least  a  dozen  yeai's,  but  if  well  selected  much  longer.  Indeed 
Mr.  Speight  reports,  that  sleepers  were  found  quite  sound  after 
being  24  years  in  use.  It  is  also  extensively  employed  by  ship- 
builders for  main-stem,  stem-post,  inner-post,  dead-wood,  floor- 
timbers,  futtocks,  transoms,  knighthead,  hawse-pieces,  cant-, 
stem-,  quarter-  and  fashion-timbers,  bottom -planks,  breast-hooks 
and  riders,  windlass  and  bow  rails.  It  should  be  steamed 
before  it  is  worked  for  planking.  Also  largely  used  for  felloes, 
buffers  and  posts  and  any  parts  of  structures,  which  come  in  con- 
ta<jt  with  the  ground ;  not  surpassed  in  endui^ance  for  woodbricks 
in  street  paving  and  for  ti^amways.  It  would  be  quite  remunera- 
tive to  rear  on  land  too  poor  for  ordinary  crops  in  the  mild  zones 
this  and  other  Eucalypts  with  durable  timber  for  wood-paving 
blocks,  even  for  expoH  to  colder  countries,  especially  at  not  too 
remote  distances.  Next  to  the  Jairah  from  West- Australia  this  is 
the  best  Eucalyptus- wood  for  resisting  the  attacks  of  the  crusta- 
ceous  chelura  and  limnoria,  the  teredo-mollusk  and  white  ants,  and 
it  has  the  advantage  of  being  consideral)ly  stronger,  proving  equal 
in  many  instances  to  American  white  oak.  Weight  of  a  cubic  foot 
of  absolutely  dry  wood,  from  o3i  to  o7^  lbs.,  equal  to  specific 
gravity  0858-0982  [F.  v.  M.  and  Rummel].  According  to  experi- 
ments by  Mr.  Luehmann  and  myself,  it  is  surpassed  in  resistance 
to  transverse  sti^ain  by  E.  melliodora,  E.  polyanthema  and  parti- 
cularly E.  siderophloia  and  E.  Leucoxylon,  though  stronger  than 
the  wood  of  many  other  of  its  congeners.  Honey  mainly  from  the 
flowers  of  this  tree  proved  of  good  quality.  The  kino  of  E.  rostrata 
is  far  less  soluble  in  cold  water  than  that  of  E.  calophylla,  and  is 
used  as  an  important  medicinal  astringent.  For  further  details  of 
the  uses  of  this  and  other  Eucalyptus- trees,  refer  to  the  reports  of 
the  Victorian  Exhibitions  of  1862  and  1867,  also  to  the  ten  Decades 
of  the  Eucalypto-graphia.  E.  rostrata  has  become  already  spon- 
taneous disseminated  in  Southern  France,  according  to  Prof.  Ch. 
Naudin,  whose  important  "  Memoire  sur  les  Eucalyptus  1883 " 
should  also  be  consulted  regarding  the  chai-acteristics,  development, 
hardiness  and  uses  of  Eucalypts.  A  great  number  of  Red  Gmn- 
trees  in  Gippsland  are  killed  by  the  larvae  of  a  nocturnal  lepidop- 
terous  insect,  identified  by  Sir  Fred.  McCoy  as  Umbra  lugens. 
They  eat  away  the  epidermis  of  the  leaves  on  both  sides,  thus 
asphyxiating  the  tree  [A.  W.  Howitt].  It  seems  that  other  insects 
aflect  also  injunously  various  Eucalypts  in  a  similar  manner. 
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fiucalyptna  saligrna,  Smith. 

Eastern  extra-tropic  Australia.  Stems  clear  up  to  100  feet  occur 
with  basal  girth  of  26  feet.  The  wood,  employed  for  rails,  wUl  last 
a  life-time.  Hardier  than  E.  globulus  [A.  R.  Crawford].  Accord- 
ing to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Woolls  the  wood  is  of  excellent  quality,  and 
largely  used  for  building  purposes.  The  tree  is  generally  found  on 
rich  soil  along  river-banks. 

fiaoalyptna  salmonopUoia,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

The  Salmon-barked  Gumtree  of  South-Western  Australia,  attain- 
ing a  height  of  120  feet.  The  timber  is  good  for  fencing,  while 
the  foliage  is  available  for  profitable  oil-distillation.  The  shining 
mixed ly  whitish  and  purplish  bark  does  not  give  ofP  a  white  color- 
ation like  that  of  E.  redunca. 


luoalyptUB  salabriB,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

The  Gimletwood  or  Fluted  Gumtree  of  Western  and  Central 
Austalia,  living  on  poor  dry  soil  and  in  the  hottest  desert-clime. 
It  is  generally  a  slender-stemmed  tree,  sometimes  to  100  feet  high 
and  to  2  feet  in  stem-diameter,  with  scanty  foliage.  The  bark  is 
shining  with  a  brownish  tinge,  and  has  broad  longitudinal  and 
often  twisted  impressions,  or  roundish  blunt  longitudinal  ridges. 
The  wood  is  hard  and  tough,  but  worked  with  comparative  ease, 
heavier  than  water,  even  when  dry.  It  serves  locally  for  roof- 
supports,  fence-posts  and  rails,  poles  and  shafts.  For  xylo* 
graphy  it  seems  better  than  Pear-tree  wood,  and  deserves  attention 
for  this  purpose.     The  tree  exudes  kino. 


luoalyptUB  BideropMoia,  Bentbam.* 

The  Large-leaved  or  White  or  Grey  Ironbark-tree  of  New  South 
Wales  and  South- Queensland,  attaining  a  height  of  150  feet. 
According  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Woolls  this  furnishes  one  of  the  strongest 
and  most  durable  timbers  of  New  South  Wales  ;  with  great  advant- 
age used  for  railway-sleepers,  jetty -piles  and  for  many  building 
purposes.  It  is  likewise  highly  appreciated  by  wheelwrights, 
especially  for  spokes,  also  well  adapted  for  tool-handles  and  various 
implements.  Found  by  us  to  be  even  stronger  than  hickory,  and 
only  rivalled  by  E.  Leucoxylon.  It  is  still  harder  than  the  wood 
of  E.  Leucoxylon,  but  for  this  reason  worked  with  more  difficulty. 
Well  seasoned  it  is  slightly  heavier  than  water.  The  Melbourne 
price  of  the  timber  is  about  2s.  6d.  per  cubic  foot  in  the  log.  The 
tree  yields  much  kino.  Mr.  Newbery  obtained  from  the  bark  8  tc 
10  per  cent,  tannin.  This  species  is  often  confounded  with  Er 
resinifera  in  culture. 
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Bucalyptna  Si^berianav  F.  v.  Mueller.*    (E,  virgata,  Bentham  not 

Sieber.) 

South-Eastem  Australia.  Yemacalarly  known  as  Mountain-ash 
in  Gippsland  and  New  South  Wales,  and  as  Ironbark-tree  or 
Grumtop  in  Tasmania.  In  Gippsland  it  ascends  to  an  altitude  of 
4500  feet  [A.  W.  Howitt].  A  straight-stemmed  tree,  quickly 
growing,  reaching  150  feet  in  height  and  five  feet  in  stem-diiuneter. 
The  wood  is  of  excellent  quality,  strong  and  elastic,  hence  used  for 
ship-  and  boat-building,  implement-handles,  staves  of  casks,  cart- 
shafts,  swingle-trees,  also  for  fencing  and  for  general  building 
purposes.  It  splits  freely  and  smoothly,  and  is  easy  to  work.  It 
bums  well,  even  when  freshly  cut.  The  kino  is  soluble  in  water 
as  well  as  in  alcohol  [J.  H.  Maiden].  Systematically  the  species 
is  very  closely  allied  to  E.  hsemastoma,  but  much  superior  as  a 
timber-tree.  Bears  seeds  already  when  quite  young.  Has  done 
well  in  the  cool  clime  of  the  South  of  New  Zealand  [Th.  Waugh]. 

Bacalyptas,  Staigreriana,  F.  v.  Mueller.* 

The  Lemon-scented  Ironbark-tree.  North-Queensland.  A  rather 
small  tree,  allied  to  E.  crebra.  Wood  reddish,  twisted,  durable. 
Produces  readily  new  shoots  from  the  root  [G.  Wycliffe].  Foliage 
delightfully  fragrant,  therefore  available  for  the  distillation  of  a 
superior  cosmetic  oil,  reminding  in  odor  of  that  of  Lippia,  Andro- 
pogon  and  Bergamotte,  less  of  Lemon;  the  perfume  and  flavoui'  are  so 
excellent  as  to  render  this  oil  eligible  for  table- condiments  ;  Mr. 
K.  Staiger  found  the  yield  from  dry  leaves  to  be  2|  per  cent.  Mr. 
F.  M.  Bailey  drew  first  public  attention  to  this  fine  tree. 

BuoalyptuB  stellulata,  Sieber. 

The  Sallee.  South-Eastern  Australia.  Bears  considerable  frost, 
but  becomes  never  a  very  tall  tree.     Not  adapted  for  a  hot  clime. 

SaoalyptuB  Stuartiana,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

South-Eastern  Austi^alia.  Known  to  the  colonists  as  apple- 
scented  Gumtree.  A  medium-sized  tree,  with  fibrous  bark  and 
drooping  branches ;  foliage  copious.  Occurs  on  rather  diy  and 
sandy  as  well  as  on  humid  soil.  The  wood  is  mostly  used  for 
fencing  and  for  fuel.  According  to  our  own  observations  here  it  is 
of  nearly  the  same  strength  as  that  of  E.  rostrata  and  E.  globulus, 
and  somewhat  stronger  than  that  of  E.  amygdalina  and  particularly 
E.  obliqua.  This  is  one  of  the  hardiest  species,  as  first  ascertained 
by  Mr.  T.  Waugh. 

Saoalyptas  teretioornis,  Smith.* 

From  Eastern-Queensland,  where  it  is  termed  Red  Gumtree,  to 
Gippsland,  attaining  a  height  of  160  feet.  Closely  allied  to  E. 
rostrata.  Will  thrive  on  undrained  ground.  The  timber  is 
esteemed  for  the  naves  and  felloes  of  wheels.  For  telegraph-poles 
and  railway-sleepers  it  is  infeHor  to  some  of  the  Ironbark-trees, 
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lasting  a  shorter  time.  Mr.  A.  R.  Crawford  observes,  that  he  has 
never  known  posts  of  this  wood  decaying  from  dry  rot,  nor  saw  it 
as  ronnd  posts  ever  attacked  by  the  termites.  Qaite  underground 
it  remains  sound  much  longer  [Thozet];  but  much  depends,  jis 
regards  its  durability,  on  the  locality  where  it  is  obtained,  and  the 
manner  of  drying,  a  remark  which  applies  also  to  many  other 
Eucalypts.  Has  prospered  remarkably  in  the  Punjab,  attaining  to 
a  height  of  60  feet  in  seven  years  [Major  P.  C.  Napier]. 

fiuoalyptuB  terminalis,  F.  v.  Mueller.* 

The  Bloodwood-tree  of  the  northern  and  central  parts  of  Aus- 
tralia, closely  alUed  to  E.  corymbosa,  attaining  a  considerable  size, 
thriving  even  in  sandy  de'sert-country.  The  wood  is  dark-red, 
hard  and  extremely  tough,  particularly  fit  for  boards,  as  it  does 
not  crack.  Locally  used  for  piles,  for  foundation-blocks  of  build- 
ings, as  one  of  the  best  woods  there  [Th.  Gulliver].  The  tree 
resists  the  enormous  desert-heat  of  Central  Australia,  where  the 
shade  temperature  ranges  from  27**  to  122**  F.,  and  where  the  annual 
rainfall  in  some  years  is  only  2  inches,  and  seldom  more  than  10 
inches.     Particularly  adapted  for  dry  tropical  climes. 

auoalTPtna  tessellaris,  F.  v.  Mueller*. 

Central  and  Northern  Australia  and  Queensland.  The  Moreton- 
bay-Ash.  This  tree  reaches  even  on  dry  ridges  a  height  of  150 
feet,  surpassing  any  other  Central- Australian  species  in  loftiness, 
and  there  resists  the  severe  summer-heat  [Rev.  H.  Kempe].  Fur- 
nishes a  brown,  rather  elastic  wood,  not  very  hard,  easily  worked, 
of  great  strength  and  durability,  available  for  many  kinds  of 
artisans*  work,  and  particularly  sought  for  staves  and  flooring. 
The  tree  exudes  much  astringent  kino  [P.  0*Shanesy].  Several 
other  species  might  yet  be  mentioned,  particularly  from  tropical 
Australia,  but  we  are  not  yet  well  enough  acquainted  with  their 
technical  value.  All  Eucalypts  ai^e  eligible  for  the  production  of 
tar,  pitch,  acetic  acid,  wood-spirit,  paper-material,  potash  and 
various  dye-substances  on  a  commercial  scale. 

Sacalyptna  triantha,  Link.*     {E.  acmenoidea,  5?chauer.) 

New  South  Wales  and  Eastern  Queensland.  Known  as  White 
Mahogany.  It  attains  a  considerable  height,  with  a  stem  reaching 
4  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  of  I'apid  growth.  The  wood  is  used  in 
the  same  way  as  that  of  E.  obliqua,  but  is  superior  to  it.  It  is 
heavy,  strong,  durable,  of  a  light  color,  and  has  been  found  good 
for  palings,  rails,  flooring-boards,  battens  and  many  other  purposes 
of  house-carpentry  [Rev.  Dr.  Woolls]. 

Bvoaljynui  nmig'era,  J.  Hooker. 

Cooler  region  of  Tasmania  only.  Seldom  attaining  a  great  height. 
bat  in  this  work  not  to  be  passed,  as  it  is  one  of  the  hardiest  and 
most  ttittiseptic  of  all  Eucalypts.     Rotanically  to  be  regarded  as  ~ 
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highly  developed  state  of  E.  cordata  (La  Billardi^re),  but  horticul- 
turally  very  distinct.  Professor  Balfour  observes,  that  a  tree  of 
this  species  has  stood  thirty  years  in  the  open  air  at  Haddington 
(Soath-Scotland),  attaining  a  height  of  50  feet  with  a  stem  8  feet 
in  circumference  at  the  base.  Stood  the  severest  winters  in  York 
and  Devon,  when  E.  siderophloia,  E.  rostratc^  E.  rudis  perished, 
and  E.  botryoides  froze  to  the  ground,  but  subsequently  sent  up 
strong  shoots  again  [Dr.  Masters).  Shelter  against  hard  cold  windis 
is  in  these  cases  imperative  [Rev.  D.  Lansborough] .  Grew  in  the 
south  of  New  Zealand  to  20  feet  in  ten  years  [Th.  Waugh]. 

Sucalyptna  vlminalis,  La  Billardiere. 

South-Eastern  Australia.  On  poor  soil  only  a  moderate-sized 
tree,  with  a  dark  rough  bark  on  the  trunk,  and  generally  known  as 
Manna-Gumtree ;  in  rich  soil  of  the  mountain-forests  it  attains 
however  gigantic  dimensions,  rising  to  a  height  of  rather  more  than 
300  feet,  with  a  stem  occasionally  to  15  feet  in  diameter.  It  has 
there  a  cream-colored  smooth  bark,  and  is  locally  known  as  White 
Gumtree.  Hardy  at  Arran  [Capt.  Brown].  The  timber  is  light- 
colored,  clear,  and  though  not  so  strong  and  dui'able  as  that  of 
many  other  kinds  of  Eucalypts,  is  very  frequently  employed  for 
shingles,  fence-rails  and  ordinary  building  purposes.  It  is  stronger 
than  that  of  E.  amygdalina  and  E.  obliqua.  Weight  of  a  cubic 
foot  of  absolutely  dry  wood  about  43  lbs.,  equivalent  to  specific 
gi'avity  0685.  The  fresh  bark  contains  about  5  per  cent,  kino- 
tannin.  The  only  species,  which  yields  the  crumb-like  melitose- 
manna  copiously.  The  wood  of  this,  of  E.  globulus,  E.  melliodora 
and  some  others  is  occasionally  bored  by  the  larvae  of  a  large  moth. 
Endoxyla  Eucalypti,  and  also  by  two  beetles,  Phoracantha 
tricuspis  and  Hapatesus  hirtus  [C.  French].  For  fuller  original 
information  on  Eucalypts  consult  particularly  Woolls*  "  Contri- 
bution to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Flora  of  Australia,"  and  his 
lectures  on  the  **  Vegetable  Kingdom,"  the  volumes  of  the  "  Bulletin 
de  la  Societe  d*Acclimatation  de  France."  For  extensive  infor- 
mation on  the  varied  therapeutic  properties  of  Eucalypts,  refer  to 
an  article,  partly  by  the  wnnter  of  this  volume,  as  contained  in  the 
''  Sydney  Medical  Gazette  of  1884  "    [Prof.  Hosier]. 

BuolilaBna  luxurians,  Ascherson.*  (Reana  lumirians,  Durieu.) 

The  Teosinte.  Guatemala,  up  to  considerable  elevations. 
Annual.  Highly  recommendable  as  a  fodder-grass  for  regions  free 
of  frost.  A  large  number  of  stems,  sometimes  as  many  as  90,  spring 
from  the  same  root,  attaining  a  height  of  18  feet.  The  leaves  grow 
to  lengths  of  3  feet  and  form  a  good  forage.  The  young  shoots, 
when  boiled,  constitute  a  fair  culinary  esculent.  Dr.  Schweinfurth 
harvested  at  Cairo  from  three  seeds  in  one  year  about  12,000  grains; 
the  plant  requires  about  ten  months  to  ripen  seeds  from  the  time 
of  sowing.     Has  grown  9  feet  high  as  far  south  as  Cambewarra 
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[Thos.  Weir].  Best  grown  as  green  crop  for  stable-fodder ;  in 
cool  regions  requiring  to  be  resown  annually  from  fresh  seeds, 
acquired  from  warm  countries.  This  grass,  particularly  in  its 
young  state,  is  remarkably  saccharine.  For  scenic  growth  this 
stately  plant  is  also  recommendable.  Vilmorin  estimates  one  plant 
sufficient  for  feeding  two  head  of  cattle  during  twenty-four  hours. 
Mons.  Thozet,  at  Rockhampton,  obtained  plants  12  feet  high  and 
12  feet  wide  in  damp  alluvial  soil,  each  with  32  main  stalks  bearing 
nearly  100  flower  bunches.  It  is  rather  slower  in  growth  than 
Maize,  but  lasting  longer  for  green  fodder,  and  not  so  hardy  as 
Sorghum.  It  is  essentially  a  -summer-grass.  Its  growth  can  be 
continued  by  cutting  the  tufts  as  green  fodder ;  thus  tender  food  is 
continued ;  it  does  not  cause  colic  to  horses  and  cattle.  As  a  forage- 
plant  it  is  without  a  rival  in  warm  climes.  It  can  also  be  readily 
dried  for  hay.  It  likes  humid  soil  best,  and  resists  intense  heat. 
It  was  first  brought  into  notice  by  the  Acclimatisation- Society  of 
Paris,  and  introduced  into  Australia  and  Polynesia  by  the  writer. 
In  Fiji  it  is  thriving  most  luxuriantly,  forming,  sown  at  4  feet 
apart,  impenetrable  masses.  Requires  humidity  to  come  to  its 
greatest  development.  In  tropical  countries,  when  cut,  it  will 
renew  its  growth  [R.  Parkinson].  The  Fiji-parrots  prey  on  the 
seeds,  and  horses  are  fond  of  this  grass  for  forage  [Sir  John 
Thurston] .  Easily  naturalized  in  tropical  jungles  to  the  particular 
delight  of  parrots,  cockatoos  and  many  other  birds.  Grain  greedily 
picked  up  by  fowls  for  food.  On  sugar-cane  plantations  of  Queens- 
land the  horses  prefen^ed  the  Teosinte  to  young  cane.  After  being 
cut  for  green  feed,  it  ''stools  heavily  and  ratoons  fast,"  and  may  be 
cut  every  two  months  for  a  heavy  crop  [Bauer].  Seeded  also  at 
the  Great  Bight  [Brooks].  Plants  raised  on  the  Murray  and 
Murrumbidgee  produced  over  a  hundred  flower-stems  [F.  Rosan] 
to  the  height  of  10  feet,  with  leaves  to  2  feet  in  length  and  2J  inches 
in  width  [W.  McGan].  In  cooler  climes  the  Teosinte  might  well 
serve  for  ensilage,  or  as  a  big  summer-grass ;  it  lives  in  sheltered 
places  at  Port  Phillip.  Each  plant  requires  at  least  16  square-feet 
of  ground  for  its  full  development.  Even  in  regions,  where  the 
seeds  will  not  ripen,  this  huge  grass  should  be  annually  resown  on 
pastures  overrun  with  noxious  weeds,  which  would  soon  become 
suffocated.  Fit  for  iri'igation.  EuchlsBna  Mexicana  might  also  be 
tested. 


Snolea  myrtina,  Borchell. 

South-Africa.     Berry   small,   black,  edible.     To  us   this   plant 
would  hardly  be  more  than  an  ornamental  bush. 

Bndea  PBeadebenna,  E.  Meyer. 

Africa,  down  to  extra-tropic  regions.     Yields  the  Orange-River 
Ebony. 
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Budea  undalata,  Thunberg. 

South- Africa.  Berry  small,  red,  edible.  Other  shrubby  species 
from  the  same  poi'tion  of  the  globe  also  yield  esculent  fruits,  which 
under  superior  culture  may  vastly  improve. 

Bacryphia  cordifolia,  Cavanilles. 

The  Muermo  or  Ulmo  of  Chili.  This  magnificent  evergreen  tree 
attains  a  height  of  over  100  feet,  producing  a  stem  sometimes  6 
feet  in  diameter.  The  flowers  are  much  sought  by  bees.  For  oars 
and  rudders  the  wood  is  preferred  in  Chili  to  any  other  [Dr. 
Philippi].  We  possess  congeneric  trees  in  Tasmania  (E.  Billardieri, 
J.  Hooker)  and  in  New  South  Wales  (E.  Moorei,  F.  v.  M.) 

Bngr^nic^  AmtraliSf  Weodland.  {B,myrt%folia,  Sims  not  Boxbargh.) 

East- Australia.  A  handsome  bush  with  palatable  fruit.  Careful 
special  culture  would  probably  improve  all  Eugenia-fruits. 

Bag'enia  caryophyllata,  Thunben^.    (CaryophyUus  aromtUieua,  Liim^). 

Moluccas.  The  Cloves-tree.  Here  cursorily  mentioned, 
although  not  strictly  of  any  extra-tropic  culture,  but  prospering  as 
far  South  with  us  as  Moreton-Bay  [Fr.  Turner]. 

Busrenia  cordifolia,  Wight. 

Ceylon,  up  to  3,000  feet  elevation.  Fruit  edible,  of  1  inch 
diameter. 

Busrenia  Hallii,  Berg. 

Quito.     Fruit  of  large  size,  edible. 

Busrenia  Jambolana,  Lamarck. 

Southern  Asia,  ascending  to  5,000  feet  in  Kumaon,  Polynesia, 
probably  hardy  in  extra-tropic  latitudes.  The  fruit  of  this  hand- 
some and  finally  tall  tree  is  about  cheiTy-size,  purplish-black 
when  ripe  and  edible  ;  it  may  perhaps  be  improved  by  well  directed 
skilful  culture.  Madame  Van  Nooten  indeed  in  her  splendid  work 
on  Java-plants  pictures  fruits  over  1|  inches  long.  The  seeds  have 
come  into  use  as  a  remedy  against  diabetes  [Christy]. 

Bugrenla  Jambos,  Linne. 

Continental  and  Insular  India.  A  tree  of  middling  size;  itu 
fruits  known  as  Rose- Apples.  Cultivated  in  Jamaica  up  to  4,000 
feet  [Fawcett]  ;  hardy  in  the  mildest  regions  of  Victoria.  The 
rosy-odorous  fruit  is  best  used  as  an  admixture  to  various  other 
dishes. 

Basrenia  maboldes,  Wight. 

Ceylon,  up  to  7,000  feet  elevation.  Fruit  of  the  size  of  a  small 
cherry  [Dr.  Thwaites]. 


• 
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Baerenla  SKalaooensls,  Linn^. 

The  large  Rose- Apple.  India.  A  tree,  attaining  a  height  of  40 
feet,  but  Siting  already  as  a  shrub.  Although  strictly  a  tropical 
plant,  it  has  been  admitted  into  this  list  as  likely  adapted  for 
warmer  forest-regions  in  extra-tropic  zones.  The  leaves  are  often 
a  foot  long.  The  large  juicy  fruits,  of  rosy  odor,  are  wholesome 
and  of  agreeable  t9.ste.  Of  others  E.  macrocarpa  (Roxburgh), 
K.  Javanica  (Lamarck),  E.  aquea  (Burmann),  E.  amplexicaulis 
(Roxburgh),  also  from  Lower  India,  likewise  produce  edible  fruit 
of  good  size,  and  may  perhaps  endure  a  cool  clime. 

Bngrenla  Mhaniea,  Cambessedes. 

South-Brazil.  The  berries,  which  are  of  the  size  of  plums,  are 
there  a  table-fmit. 


lu^enla  pjrtformls,  Cambessedes. 

Uvalho  do  Campo  of  South- Brazil.     Fruit  of  pear-size  and  edible. 

luiT^Ate  reTolnta,  Wight. 

Ceylon,  up  to  heights  of  6,000  feet ;  berry  1  inch  in  diameter, 
edible. 


Bnrenla  rotaadlfoUa,  Wight. 

Ceylon,  up  to  8,000  feet ;  rejoicing  therefore  in  a  cool  or  even 
cold  climate.  The  fruit  of  this  and  the  allied  E.  calophylloides 
(Wight),  which  extends  to  Upper  India,  edible;  so  that  of  E. 
Amottiana  (Wight),  which  tree  ascends  to  7,000  feet. 


renia  Smltbii,  Poiret. 

From  Grippsland  to  Queensland.  A  splendid  large  umbrageous 
")  tree,  but  not  of  quick  growth,  and  requiring  rich  soil  in  river- 
valleys  for  its  perfect  development.  The  bark  contains  about  17 
per  cent  tannin.  This  fact  may  give  a  clue  to  the  recognition  of 
the  same  tan-principle  in  the  barks  of  numerous  other  species  of 
the  large  genus  Eugenia. 

Bucenia  snpra-axiUarla,  Spring. 

The  Tata  of  South-Brazil.     Fruit  large,  edible. 


Bnr^ni*  Tlernejaaa,  F.  v.  MueUer. 

North- Eastern  Australia.  A  tall  tree.  The  red  fruit  is  not 
large,  but  produced  in  good  quantity  and  can  be  made  into  a 
palatable  jam  [Dallachy]. 
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Bug^nia  unifloraf  Linne.     (E,  Miehelii,  Lamarck.) 

From  extra-tropical  Soath-America  extending  to  the  Antilles* 
A  tree  of  beautiful  habit,  with  edible  fruit  of  cherry-size.  Dr 
Lorentz  mentions  also  as  a  sub-tropical  Argentine  fmit-speciefl 
E,  Mato  (Grisebach).  Hieronymus  adduces  similarly  £.  ligus- 
trina  (Willdenow)  and  B.  edulis  (Bentham),  the  fruit  of  the  latter 
species  being  of  apple-size. 

Boffenia  Zejherl,  Harvey. 

South-Africa.  A  tree  attaining  about  20  feet  in  height.  The 
berries  are  of  cherry-size  and  edible.  The  relative  value  of  the 
fruits  of  many  Asiatic,  African  and  American  species  of  Eugenia 
remains  to  be  ascertained ;  many  of  them  doubtless  furnish  also 
good  timber,  and  all  more  or  less  essential  oil.  All  such,  even 
tropical  trees,  should  be  tested  in  warm  tracts  of  the  temperate 
zone,  inasmuch  as  many  of  them  endure  a  cooler  clime,  than  in 
generally  supposed. 

Bnonymtui  atropnrpnreiuif  Thunberg, 

The  "  Waahoo  "  of  Eastern  North- America.  A  tall  shrub,  the 
bark  of  which  is  used  in  medicine,  and  from  it  the  euonymin,  an 
oleo-resin  as  a  cholagogue  is  prepared.  To  this  species  is  closely 
allied  L.  occidentalis  (Nuttall)  from  Oregon  and  California. 

BaoBjmas  Japonlous,  Thunberg. 

Japan.  This  evergreen  shrub  can  be  used  advantageously  for 
forming  hedges  ;  it  is  easily  multiplied  by  layers  and  requires 
little  care  in  cultivation.  The  wood  of  several  species  of  Euonymus 
affords  superior  coal  for  gunpowder. 

Bupatorlam  purpureum,  Linne. 

Eastern  North- America.  "  Queen  of  the  Meadows."  A  peren- 
nial herb,  easily  naturalized ;  has  come  into  medicinal  use  as  a 
powerful  diuretic;  so  also  E.  perfoliatum,  L.,  the  "  Thoroughwort '* 
or  "  Boneset  "  ;  these  with  other  species  are  also  not  unimportant 
as  honey-plants ;  so  of  the  same  order  in  N.  America  species  of 
Actinomeris  and  Prenanthes. 

Sapatorlain  tinotorlum,  Grisebach. 

Paraguay.  A  shrub  of  remarkably  prolific  and  vigorous  growth 
[E.  H.  Egerton].  Competes  almost  with  the  indigo-plant  for  dye. 
It  can  be  stripped  of  its  leaves  four  times  a  year  without  injury  to 
the  plant. 

Supatorlam  trlplinerTe,  Yahl.    (E.  Ayapana,  Yentenat). 

Central  America.  A  perennial  somewhat  shrubby  herb,  possiby 
hardy  in  the  warmer  parts  of  extra-tropical  countries.  It  contains 
eupatorin  and  much  essential  oil  peculiar  to  the  plant.     It  standB 
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locally  in  renown  as  a  remedy  against  ophidian  poisons,  and 
evidently  possesses  important  medicinal  properties.  A  tanning 
extract  is  prepared  for  the  English  market  from  this  herb,  con- 
taining about  20  per  cent,  tannic  acid. 

Burotia  laaata,  Moquin. 

The  "Winter-fat."  From  Oregon  to  New  Mexico.  A  dwarf 
saltbnsh,  valued  as  holding  out  on  pastures  during  the  frosty 
season  [T.  Watson.] 

I 

s 

Surjale  ferox,  Salisbury. 

From  tropical  Asia  to  Japan,  ascending  in  Cashmir  to  5,000  feet, 
extending  northward  in  Amur  to  nearly  46®  N.  Though  less  mag-, 
nificent  than  the  grand  Victoria  Begia,  this  closely  allied  water-lily* 
is  much  more  hardy,  and  would  live  unprotected  in  ponds  and  lakes 
of  a  temperate  climate.  Though  not  strictly  an  industrial  plant,  it 
is  not  without  utility,  and  undergoes  some  sort  of  cultivation  in 
China  for  its  edible  roots  and  seeds.  The  leaves  attain  a  width  of 
3  feet. 

Bastrephiui  Brownll,  F.  ▼.  Mueller. 

East- Australia  as  far  south  as  Gippsland.  This  climber  produces 
sweet  though  only  small  tubers,  which  however  are  pix)bably  capable 
of  enlargement  through  culture. 

Buterpe  aadloola,  Brongniart. 

Bolivia.  Ascends  to  9,000  feet  [Martins],  an  altitude  higher  thau 
is  reached  there  by  any  other  palm  unless  E.  Haenkeana  and  E. 
longivaginata  (Drude).  E.  edulis  (Martins)  extends  as  far  south 
as  Minas  Greraes  in  Brazil. 

BnxollUi  ▼IridiSf  Moquin.     (Amarantus  viridis^  Linn^.) 

Temperate  and  tropical  regions  of  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa. 
Annual ;  quickly  raised.  Not  without  value  as  a  spinage-plant. 
E.  oleraceus  is  a  cognate  plant.     All  easily  naturalised. 

BzcaDCaria  seblfera,  J.  Mueller.    (StiUingia  sebifera,  Micbauz.) 

The  Tallow-tree  of  China  and  Japan.  The  fatty  coating  of  the 
seeds  constitutes  the  vegetable  tallow,  which  is  separated  by  steam- 
ing. The  wood  is  so  hard  and  dense  as  to  be  used  for  printing- 
blocks  ;  the  leaves  furnish  a  black  dye.  The  tree  endures  slight 
night-frosts,  though  its  foliage  sulEers.  It  fruits  as  a  rule  abund- 
antly. 

Bzidla  anrlOQla  Judae,  Fries.     (Himeola  auricula  Judae,  Friee.) 

Widely  spread  over  the  globe.  Of  1  this  edible  fungus  in  1871 
alone  the  quantity  exported  from  Tahiti  to  China  represented  a 
value  ot  £7,600  [Simmonds].      Doubtless  this  useful  fungus  is 

^2i 
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amenable  to  translocation  and  snbseqnent  naturalisation.  We  have 
it  as  indigenous  in  Australia  also.  The  export  from  New  Zealand 
in  1885  to  China  was  6,389  cwt.,  valued  at  £11,079  [Sir  James 
Hector]. 

Bxomls  azjrloldes,  Fenzl. 

South- Africa.     A  good  saltbush  there  for  pastures  [McOwmi]. 

Bxomift  albloanS)  Moquin.     (Atriplem  aJhica/ns,  Aiton.) 

South-Africa.     Praised  there  as  a  pastoral  saltbnsh. 

Fablaaa  Imbrloata,  Ruiz  and  Pavon. 

Chili.  This  small  shrub  has  become  valuable  as  a  remedy  in 
cystitis.  Other  species  occur  there  or  in  Bolivia  or  in  Braail*  and 
they  will  likely  be  of  similar  utility. 

FafiTOpjriun  ejmosiun,  Meissner. 

The  perennial  Buck -wheat  or  rather  Beech- wheat  of  the  Indian 
and  Chinese  highlands,  ascending  naturally  to  11,000  feet  [Sir 
Joseph  Hooker].  Can  be  used  with  other  species  for  spinage  and 
grain ;  also  a  blue  dye  may  be  obtained  from  its  leaves. 

Faffopjrain  escalentiun,  Moench.* 

Noiiihern  and  Central  Asia,  extending  eastward  to  Manchuriar 
growing  to  an  elevation  of  12,000  feet  in  the  Himalayas.  The 
ordinary  buck-wheat,  called  Buch-Waizeu  in  Grermany,  from  the 
resemblance  (in  miniature)  of  the  seeds  to  Beech-nuts ;  hence  B.ho 
the  genei-ic  name.  This  annual  herb  succeeds  on  the  poorest  land; 
clayey  soil  yields  more  foliage,  but  less  grain.  The  crushed  amjla- 
ceous  seeds  can  be  converted  into  a  palatable  and  wholesome  food 
by  boiling  or  baking,  and  groats  and  cakes  thus  obtained  mav  be 
consumed  even  by  diabetic  patients  without  aggravation  of  tiieir 
malady.  The  seeds  contain  about  77  per  cent,  of  amylaceous  and 
saccharine  substance  [Dr.  A.  E.  WHght] ;  other  analyses  gave 
starch  about  50  per  cent.,  gluten  about  10  per  cent.  Starch  has 
also  I'ecently  been  prepared  from  the  seeds  as  an  article  of  trade. 
Fagopyi'um  can  be  raised  with  advantage  as  an  agrarian  plant  for 
the  first  crop  on  sandy  but  not  too  dry  heath-land,  newly  broken 
up,  for  green  manure.  It  gives  a  good  green  fodder,  serves  as 
admixture  to  hay,  and  is  also  important  as  a  honey-plant.  The 
period  required  for  the  cyclus  of  its  vegetation  is  extremely  short; 
thus  it  can  even  be  reared  on  alpine  elevations.  In  Norway  it  grow* 
to  lat.  67''  56'  [Schuebeler].  The  produce  of  this  grain  in  tbe 
United  States  during  1879  was  13,140,000  bushels,  valued  at 
£1,636,000 ;  in  1885  it  was  12,626,000  bushels.  Much  used  also  in 
distilleries.     A  large-grained  variety  is  cultivated  in  Japan. 
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S'affopjmm  Tatarloumy  Qaertner.     {FagcirUicum  Sibiricvm,  Linne.) 

Middle  and  Northern  Asia,  up  to  14,000  feet  [Dr.  G.  Watt]. 
Yields  for  the  higher  mountain-regions  a  still  safer  crop  than  the 
foregoing ;  otherwise  the  remark)^  offered  in  reference  to  F.  escu- 
lentum  apply  also  to  F.  Tataricum ;  but  the  seeds  of  the  latter  are 
more  thick-shelled,  less  amylaceous  and  less  palatable ;  all  sorts 
very  fattening  to  fowl.  All  may  be  sown  for  temporary  shelter 
of  young  tree-seedlings  [^''Mildura  CttZ/tro^or  "]. 

Tarns  aatarotioa,  G.  Forster. 

From  S.  Chili  to  Fuegia.  This  deciduous  Beech  is  the  hardiest 
of  all,  still  being  arborescent  at  Cape  Horn  [Sir  J.  Hooker].  Wood 
rather  heavy,  but  somewhat  brittle  [Admiral  King]  ;  with  F. 
betuloides  the  most  southern  of  arboreus  plants. 

l"ariui  betnloldes,  Mirbel. 

Patagonia  and  Fuegia  down  to  Cape  Horn.  An  evergreen  Beech, 
on  the  branches  of  which  a  peculiar  edible  fungus,  Cyttaria  Dar- 
winii  (Berkeley)  occurs.  It  seems  quite  feasible,  that  the  Cyttaria- 
f ungs  could  be  transferred  from  some  beeches  to  others  of  different 
countries.  Cyttaria  Hookeri  lives  on  Fagus  antarctica  (Forster). 
C.  Darwinii  forms  for  some  months  of  the  year  a  large  share  of  the 
v^etable  food  of  the  Fuegians  [Hieronymus]. 

l^air^s  OuiUiingrl&ainl,  Hooker. 

The  Victorian  and  Tasmanian  Beech.  The  Myrtle- wood  of  local 
trade.  A  magnificent  evergreen-tree,  attaining  large  dimensions, 
not  rarely  to  200  feet  in  height,  with  a  basal  stem-girth  of  40  feet, 
bat  living  only  in  cool,  damp,  rich  forest-valleys,  and  bearing 
through  several  months  annually  any  periodic  snow.  Mr.  C.  French 
observed  a  tree  on  the  Upper  Latrobe-River  56  feet  in  stem-circum- 
ference. The  wood  resembles  that  of  the  European  Beach,  thus  is 
easily  worked,  much  used  by  carpenters  and  other  artisans,  and 
particularly  liked  for  saddle-trees.  Average  weight  of  a  cubic  foot, 
when  quite  dry  55  lbs.  or  0*830  specific  gravity.  It  remains  to  be 
ascertained  by  actual  tests  in  the  forests,  whether  the  allied  tall 
evergreen  New  Zealand  Beeches  possess  any  advantage  over  this 
species  for  forest-culture  ;  they  are  Fagus  Menziesii,  the  Red  Birch 
of  the  colonists ;  F.  fusca  and  F.  cliff ortioides  (J.  Hooker),  the  Black 
Birches  and  F.  Solandri  (Hooker)  the  White  Birch ;  they  ascend 
to  4,000  feet  in  the  Northern  Islands.  A  magnificent  and  peculiar 
beech,  Fagus  Moorei  (F.  v.  Mueller),  occui's  in  New  South  Wales 
on  high  mountains  ;  its  timber  is  hard,  tough  and  tine-grained 
[J.  Duff].  Cyttaria  Gunnii  (Berkeley)  is  the  Raspberry -fungus  of 
ihB  Tasmanian  and  Victorian  evergreen  Beech ;  a  Cyttaria  occurs  also 
on  the  New  Zealand  Beeches,  as  ascertained  by  the  author  of  this 
wcrk  ;  it  has  since  been  described  as  C.  Purdiei  by  Mr.  J.  Buchanan. 
These  fungs  are  edible  in  a  raw  state,  and  are  most  palatable  (so 
far  as  C.  Gunnii  is  concerned)  before  approaching  full  ripeness 
£Bob.  Lucas]. 
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FaiTUS  Dombe  jif  Mirbel. 

The  Evergi-een  Beech  of  Chili,  called  there  the  Coigqe  or  Coihue* 
Of  grand  dimensions.  Canoes  can  be  made  ont  of  its  stem,  large 
enough  to  carry  10  tons  freight.  The  wood  is  still  harder  than 
that  of  Fagns  obliqna,  with  the  qualities  of  which  it  otherwise 
agrees  [Dr.  Philippi].  This  species  extends  to  the  ChonoR-group, 
and  perhaps  still  further  south,  and  thus  may  be  of  value  even  for 
Middle  European  forest- culture. 

Farns  fermginea,  Aiton. 

NoHh-American  Beech.  A  large  tree,  with  deciduous  foliage, 
easily  liaised  in  woodlands.  Comparatively  quick  in  gro¥rth.  Will 
live  in  calcareous  regions,  also  in  rocky  and  exposed  situations,  and 
endui*e8  shade  [B.  E.  Fumow].  Wood  variable  according  to  locali- 
ties. Well  seasoned  wood,  according  to  Simmonds,  is  remarkably 
hard  and  solid,  hence  employed  for  plane-stocks,  shoe-lasts,  tool- 
handles,  various  implements  and  tumenes.  The  yield  of  its  Uttle 
nuts  is  large,  and  on  them  domestic  animals  quickly  fatten ;  they 
serve  also  for  obtaining  oil. 

Fa^TiUi  obllqua,  Mirbel. 

The  Roble  of  Chili,  called  Coyam  by  the  original  inhabitants. 
A  tall  ti-ee  with  a  straight  stem,  attaining  3  to  4  feet  diameter. 
Wood  heavy  and  durable,  well  adapted  for  posts,  beams,  girders, 
rafters  and  joists,  but  not  for  flooring.  One  of  the  few  Chilian 
trees  with  deciduous  foliage  [Dr.  Philippi].  Its  value  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  European  Beech  should  be  tested  in  forest- 
plantations.  Cyttaria  Berteroi  (Berkeley)  gi'ows  on  branches  of 
this  Beech. 

FaffUB  prooera,  Poeppig. 

Another  deciduous  Beech  of  Chili,  where  it  passes  by  the  name  of 
Reule  or  Rauli.  Of  still  more  colossal  size  than  the  Roble.  Wood 
tissile,  well  adapted  for  staves  ;  finer  in  grain  than  that  of  F. 
obliqua,  and  nmch  used  for  furniture  [Dr.  Philippi]. 

FaffUB  silvatioa,  Linne.* 

The  deciduous  Beech  of  Britain,  of  most  other  paiiis  of  Europe 
and  extra-tropical  Asia.  The  trunk  ha.s  been  measured  in  height 
to  118  feet,  the  foliage  to  850  feet  in  circumference.  As  far 
north  as  lat.  60'  23  in  Norway  Professor  Schuebeler  found  a  tree 
over  70  feet  high  with  a  stem  12  feet  in  circumference ;  smaller 
trees  gi'ew  even  to  lat.  67"  56'.  Apt  to  overpower  any  other  kinds 
of  trees  in  its  native  forests.  The  wood  is  hard,  extensively  used 
by  joiners  and  ship-builders  in  their  ti*ade  and  by  the  manufacturers 
of  various  implements,  especially  for  planes,  shoe-lasts,  keys  and 
cogs  of  machinery,  lathe-chucks,  gun-stocks,  staves,  chairs,  spoke- 
shnves  ;  in  piano-manufacture  for  bridges,  likei;\4se  in  some  porfcioii 
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of  the  work  of  organ-builders ;  enters  also  into  the  construction  of 
harmoniums  (beds  of  notes,  pallets,  rest  planks);  further  used 
for  carved  moulds  and  for  wooden  letters  in  large  prints  ;  it  is  of 
rather  difficult  cleavage,  great  compactness  and  of  considerable 
strength,  and  resists  great  pressure.  The  oil  pressed  from  the 
nuts  is  palatable  and  wholesome.  Beech-tar  contains  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  paraffine ;  the  ashes  from  any  portion  of  this 
tree  are  rich  in  phosphate  of  lime.  For  trimming  into  copse- 
hedges  many  give  preference  to  a  purple-leaved  variety  for  show. 
An  allied  Beech,  Fagus  Sieboldii  (Endlicher),  grows  in  Japan.  In 
the  warmer  temperate  zones  all  these  could  only  be  grown  to 
advantage  in  springy  mountain-forests.  How  very  long  some  kinds 
of  timber,  when  excluded  from  access  of  air,  may  remain  preserved, 
is  demonstrated  by  the  fact,  that  beneath  the  foundation  of  Savoy- 
place,  in  London,  piles  and  planks  of  Beech,  Chestnut,  Oak  and 
Elms  were  found  in  a  state  of  almost  perfect  preservation  after 
650  years.  The  wood  of  the  ordinary  Beech  one  of  the  best  for 
fuel. 

FatSia  papjrifera,  Bentham,  (Aralia  papyrifera,  Hooker.) 

Island  of  Formosa.  The  rice-paper  Plant,  hardy  in  the  lowlands 
of  Victoria,  and  of  scenic  effect  in  garden-plantations.  Introduced 
into  Victoria  in  1854  by  the  writer.  The  pith  furnishes  the 
material  for  the  so-called  rice-paper,  also  for  some  sorts  of  solah- 
hats. 

Fernla  alllaoea,  Boissier. 

Persia,  up  to  7,000  feet.  A  smaller  plant  than  the  following 
species,  but  yields  the  best  quality  of  Assa  foetida|  mostly  used 
in  India  and  known  there  as  **  Hing"  [Watt]. 

Famla  foetida^  Kegel.  (Scorodosma  fcetidwnif  Biinge.) 

Persia,  Afghanistan  and  Turkestan.  This  very  tall  perennial 
herb  yields  the  ordinany  medicinal  assa  foetida  of  European  com- 
merce. In  India  it  is  known  as  "  Hingra  "  and  considered  inferior 
to  that  from  the  preceding  species  [Dr.  G.  Watt].  F.  Assa  foetida, 
Linne,  is  a  species  of  doubtful  definition.  Ferula  Narthex,  Boissier 
(Narthex  Assa  foetida.  Falconer),  furnishes  a  very  simi\^r  drug  in 
Thibet.  The  cultivation  of  these  plants  in  adequate  climes  seems 
not  surrounded  by  any  difficulties. 

Ferula  gralbaaiflaa,2Boi88ier. 

Persia ;  on  mountains  4,000  to  8,000  feet  high.     This  tall  peren- 
•     nial  herb  might  be   transferred  to  other  sub-alpine  regions,  for 
obtaining  locally  from  it  the  gum-resin  galbanum* 

Femla  lonfflfoUa^  Fischer. 

Southern  Russia.  The  long  aromatic  roots  famish  a  pleasant 
vegetable  [Dr.  Rosenthal]. 
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Fen&te  SmmImiIi  J.  Hooker.    (Emryaf^wm  aMtbtO,  Kauffnttmi). 


Tnrkestan,  at  elevations  between  3,000  and  4,000  feet.  A  peren- 
nial herb,  attaining  a  height  of  10  feet  or  perhaps  more.  Yields 
the  true  Sambnl-root,  a  powerful  stimulant,  with  the  odor  of  musk 
It  is  also  a  scenic-decorative  plant,  and  proved  hardy  in  England. 


Festnoa  Ootron^  Steudel. 

Chili.     A  valuable  perennial   fodder.grass,    according    to    the 
testimony  of  Dr.  Philippi. 


Festnoa  dlTes,  F.  ▼.  Mueller.* 

Victoria,  from  West-Gippsland  to  Dandenong,  towards  the 
sources  of  rivers,  ascending  sub-alpine  elevations.  One  of  the  most 
magnificent  of  all  sylvan  gnoses,  often  12  and  sometimes  when  in 
rank  growth  on  forest-brooks  fully  17  feet  long.  Root  perennial 
or  perhaps  of  only  two  or  three  years'  duration.  Sometimes  num- 
erous stems  arise  from  one  root.  This  grass  deserves  to  be  brought 
to  any  forest-tracts  in  mild  climes,  as  it  prospers  in  shade ;  it 
assumes  its  grandest  forms  in  deep  soil  along  rivulets.  The  large 
panicle  affords  nutritious  forage,  so  does  the  young  foliage.  Cattle 
are  particularly  fond  of  it  [J.  Pittard]. 


Festuoa  elatior,  Linne.* 

The  Meadow- Fescue.  Europe,  North -Africa,  Northern  and 
Middle  Asia^  A  perennial  grasp,  attaining  a  height  of  several  feet. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  this  species  ;  the  tallest  follows  rivei's 
readily  as  far  down  as  the  tides  reach  ;  the  ordinary  form  is  well 
adapted  for  permanent  pastures,  has  tender  leaves,  produces 
excellent,  tasty,  nutritious  hay,  and  is  early  out  in  the  season. 
Langethal  places  Meadow-Fescue  above  Timothy  and  Foxtail -grasi} 
in  value,  though  its  copiousness  is  somewhat  less.  The  seed  is 
readily  collected.  The  tall  variety  (arundinacea)  will  occupy  wet 
land  preferentially  among  the  best  of  eligible  fodder-grasses.  It 
can  be  mixed  advantageously  with  F.  o\dna,  is  superior  to  Rye- 
grass in  production  and  improves  with  age.  It  succeeds  also  on 
humid  and  even  swampy  gi'ound  and  in  forest  land  as  well  with 
sandy  as  a  calcareous  subsoil ;  but  it  is  not  adapted  for  dry  poor 
ground ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  one  of  the  best  grasses  for  irrigated 
land.  Dr.  Curl  observes,  that  this  and  some  other  Fescues  grow 
vigorously  in  New  Zealand,  and  yield  pasturage  thei^  also  in  the" 
cool  season,  when  Rye-grass  is  nearly  dormant.  Chemical  analysis, 
made  in  spring,  gave  the  following  results  :  Albumen  2*47,  gluten 
2*75,  starch  0*50,  gum  2*84,  sugar  2*84  per  cent.  [F.  v.  l&ieller 
mad  L.  Rummel].  F.  aiTindinacea  (Schreber),  F.  pratensis  and  F. 
Joliacea  (Hudson)  are  varieties  of  this  species. 
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Vestnea  flaTa^  F.  ▼.  Mueller.     Poa  fiava,  OronoTlns';  Trieuapis  tesleriodes, 
Torrey ;  Uralepis  euprea^  Eunth.) 

The  tall  Redtop-Grass  of  the  Eastern  States  of  North- Am  erica. 
A  perennial  sand-grass  with  wide  panicles.  F.  scabrella  is  one  of 
the  "  Bnnch-grasses  "  of  Oregon  and  California. 

VestQoa  ffiirantea,  Villars. 

Enrope  and  Western  Asia.     A  good  perennial  forest-grass. 

Feataea  heteropbjlla,  Lamarck. 

Europe  and  Western  Asia.  This  perennial  grass  is  best  fitted 
for  cool  forest-tracts.  Recommended  also  among  lawn-grasses. 
This  species  is  hardly  distinct  from  F.  ovina.  It  will  bear  a  good 
deal  of  drought,  and  thrives  even  on  lowlying  sandy  clay  and 
moory  soil.     Suits  best  for  intermixing  with  other  grasses. 

Veatnoa  Bookerlaaa,  F.  v.  Mueller.* 

Alps  of  Australia  and  Tasmania.  A  tall  perennial  grass, 
evidently  nutritious,  required  to  be  tried  for  pasture-culture,  and 
perhaps  destined  to  become  a  new  meadow-grass  of  colder  countries 
also  elsewhere.  Stands  /nowing  and  depasturing  well ;  much  liked 
by  cattle,  horses  and  sheep  [Th.  Walton].  F.  purpurascens  (Banks) 
is  an  allied  species. 

Featuoa  lltoralia,  La  BiUardi^re. 

Extra-tropical  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  An  important 
strong  perennial  grass  for  binding  drift-sand  on  sea- shores. 

Veatnoa  aKagralliuiloaf  Lamarck. 

Extra-tropic  South-America.  Ascending  the  Andes  to  12,000 
feet,  and  contributing  much  to  the  fattening  pasturage  there 
[Hieronymus]. 

Faatnoa  ovina,  Linn^. 

Sheep-Fescue.  Europe,  Northern  and  Middle  Asia,  North- 
America  ;  found  also  in  South- America  and  the  Alps  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand.  In  Greenland  it  reaches  to  79**  N.L.  This 
species,  like  F.  elatior,  is  obtainable  with  facility.  F.  duriuscula 
and  F.  rubra  (Linne)  are  varieties.  A  perennial  grass,  thriving  on 
widely  different  soils,  even  moory  and  sandy  ;  adapted  also  for 
alpine  and  for  coast-land  ;  but  not  equal  in  nutritive  value  to  many 
other  pasture-grasses,  though  for  poor,  dry  sheep-runs  in  cool 
cliines  one  of  the  best.  It  yields  a  good  produce,  maintains  its 
▼irtne,  resists  drought,  and  is  also  well  adapted  for  lawns  and 
ffwards  of  parks.  F.  vaginata  (Wildenow)  is  a  form  particularly 
recommended  by  Wessely  for  sand-soil.  Chemical  analysis,  made 
very  late  in  spring,  gave  the  following  results :    Albumen   1*86, 
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gluten  8*16,  starch  1*45,  gum  2*14,  sugar  5*05  per  cent.  [F.  t. 
Mueller  and  L.  Bummel].     F.  duriuscula  mainly  sustains  millions 
.  of  sheep  in  the  upper  regions  of  New  Zealand  [D.  Petrie]. 

Festuoa  pnrpurea,  F.  v.  Mueller.     {Ur<i!epis  purpurea,  Nnttal;  Tricuapis 
purpurea,  A.  Gray. 

South-Eastern  coast  of  North -America.  A  tuftj  sand-grass,  but- 
annual. 

Festuoa  sllTatloa,  Yillars. 

Middle  and  Southern  Europe.  A  notable  forest-grass.  F.  diy- 
meia  (Mertens  and  Koch),  a  grass  with  long  creeping  roots,  is 
closely  allied.  Both  deserve  test-culture.  Space  does  not  admit 
of  entering  here  into  further  details  of  the  i*espective  viUues  of 
many  species  of  Festuca,  which  might  advantageously  be  intro- 
duced fi'om  various  parts  of  the  globe  for  rural  purposes. 

FiOUS  BengrhalenslS,  Linne.     (F.  Indica,  Linn^  partly.) 

The  Banyan-tree  of  India,  famed  for  its  enormous  expansion  and 
air-roots.  Height  to  100  feet.  Although  not  st^rictly  an  atilitarian 
tree,  it  is  admitted  here  as  one  of  the  most  shady  trees,  adapted  for 
warm  and  moist  regions.  At  the  age  of  100  years  one  individual 
tree  will  shade  and  occupy  about  one  and  a  half  acre,  and  rest  on 
150  stems  or  more,  the  mainstems  often  with  a  circumference  of  50 
feet,  the  secondary  stems  with  a  diameter  of  several  feet.  At  Mel- 
bourne the  tree  suffers  somewhat  from  the  night-frosts. 

Fions  Carioa,  Linne.* 

The  ordinary  Fig-tree.  Alph.  de  Candolle  speaks  of  it  as  spon- 
taneous from  Syria  to  the  Canary-Islands ;  Count  Solms-Laubach 
confines  the  nativity  of  the  Fig-tree  to  the  countries  on  the  Persian 
Gulf.  It  attains  an  age  of  sevei'al  hundred  years.  In  warm  tem- 
perate latitudes  and  climes  a  prolific  tree.  The  most  useful  and  at 
the  same  time  the  most  hardy  of  half  a  thousand  recorded  species 
of  Ficus.  The  extreme  facility  with  which  it  can  be  propagated 
from  cuttings,  the  I'esistance  to:  heat,  the  comparatively  early  yield 
and  easy  culture  recommend  the  Fig-tree,  where  it  is  an  object  to 
raise  masses  of  tree- vegetation  in  widely  treeless  lands  of  the 
wai-mer  zones  for  shade  and  fruit.  Hence  the  extensive  plantations 
of  this  tree  made  in  formerly  woodless  parts  of  Egypt ;  hence  the 
likelihood  of  choosing  the  Fig  as  one  of  the  trees  for  extensive 
planting  through  favorable  portions  of  desert-waste,  where  more- 
over the  fruit  could  be  dried  with  particular  e&se.  Small  cuttings 
went  quite  well,  chiefly  by  horse-post,  from  Port  Phillip  to  the 
central  Australian  Mission-stations,  a  distance  as  far  a«  from  Peters- 
burg to  the  Black  Sea,  oi*  from  Bombay  to  Thibet,  or  from  Cape- 
town to  Lake  Ngami,  or  from  San  Francisco  to  the  Upper  MissourL 
Maintained  its  high  reputation  there  as  a  drought-resisting  tree 
during  the  worst  seasons,  and  grew  best  of  all  fruit-trees.  Fig-trees 
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can  be  grown  even  on  sand-lands,  at  least  as  observed  on  the 
Australian  south-coast.     In  Greece  the  average  yield  of  figs  per 
acre  is  about  1,600  lbs.  [Simmonds].    Caprification  was  also  in  this 
work  pronounced  unnecessary  or  even  objectionable  on  the  strength 
of  researches  by  Professor  Gasparrini  and  other  former  observers* 
Nevertheless  the  intelligent  cultivators  in  Anatolia,  by  whom  the 
Smyrna-Figs,  the  best  of  all  dried  figs,  are  reared,  adhere  to  the 
caprification-process,  used  from  time  immemorial ;   moreover  they 
incur  much  trouble  and  even  sometimes  considerable  expense  for 
carrying  out  this  procedure,  and  they  contend  that  without  this 
measure  the  quite  unrivalled  quality  and  extensive  maturity  of  the 
crop  cannot  be  attained.    In  California  hitherto  vain  attempts  have- 
been  made  to  produce  fruit  there  comparable  to  the  Smyrna-Fig, 
even   on   seemingly  fitting   soil  and   in   proper   climatic  regions. 
Therefore  the  staminate  tree  was  recently  introduced  into  that 
country,  and  efforts  are  made  to  import  also  the  so-called  caprifica- 
tion-fly  (Blastophaga  grossorum,  formerly  named  Cynips  psenes), 
as  no  native  insect  there  or  elsewhere  seems  able  to  carry  on  the 
remarkable  symbiosis  of  that  Hymenopter.     Possibly  a  stimulating 
influence  is  exercised  on  the  development  of  the  whole  compound 
fig-fruit  by  this  process  of  fecundation       It  might  therefore  be 
desirable  to  institute  renewed  experiments,  unbiassed  by  either 
earliest  traditions  or  recent  discardings,  to  clearlj  recognise  in  the 
light  of  progressive  science  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
the  ancient  custom  of  aided  pollination  also  in  these  colonies,  and 
thereby  to  complete  our  insight  for  raising  also  here  the  almost 
unique  Smyrna-figs  for  exsiccation.     Sending  of  special  emissaries, 
to  study  this  question  locally  in  the  Levant,  would  lead  to  the 
speediest  and  safest  results.     Two  main-varieties  may  be  distin- 
guished :  that  which  produces  two  crops  a  year,  and  that  which 
yields  but  one.    The  former  includes  the  Gray  or  Purple  Fig,  which 
is  the  best,  the  White  Fig  and  the  Golden  Fig,  the  latter  being  the 
finest  in  appearance,  but  not  in  quality.     The  main- variety,  which 
bears  only  one  crop  a  year,  supplies  the  greatest  quantity  of  figs 
for  drying,  among  which  the  White  Marseillaise  and  Bellonne, 
Bourdissotte  blanche,  Coldi,  Signora  Blanch  a   et  Nero,   D'Or  de 
Laura,  are  considered  the  best.     What  in  California   proved  the 
best  variety,  as  well  for  drying  as  for  fresh  consumption,  is  called 
there  the  White  Adriatic.    The  Bamisote  and  the  Aubique  produce 
delicious  large  fruits,  but  they  must  be  dried  with  fire-heat,  and 
are  usually  consumed  fresh.     As  regards  English  literature,  sub- 
varieties  are  enumerated  and  their  peculiarities  recorded  in  Rees' 
Cyclopedia  by  Sir  James  Smith  in  1810,  in  Dr.  Hogg's  successive 
editions  of  his  Fruit-Manual  and  in  sevei*al  other  works.      The- 
small  brown  Malta  kind  is  left  to  dr}^  on  the  tree.     Noire  and  Pi'e- 
cose  del  Spagne  are  among  the  earliest  kinds.     The  ordinary  dry- 
ing is  effected  in  the  sun.     Ripens  occasionally  still  its  fruits  in 
the    lowlands   of   Scotland,  where  wall-shelter   exists    [Loudon]. 
Import  during  1886  into  Britain,  114,253  cwt.,  valued  £211,276. 
For  remarks  on  this  and  other  points,  concerning  the  F\^,  1\\» 
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valaable  tract  published  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bleasdale  should  be  con- 
sulted. The  first  crop  of  figs  grows  on  wood  of  the  preceding  jear ; 
the  Jast  crop  however  on  wood  of  the  current  year.  Varieties  of 
particular  excellence  are  known  from  Genoa,  Savoy,  Malaga,  Anda- 
Insia.  For  some  further  information,  see  among  other  publications 
also  that  of  the  Hon.  the  Commissioner  of  Agricultui*e,  Washington, 
1878.  Seeds  of  carefully  dried  Smyrna  figs  are  fit  to  germinate 
[Macmahon].  Dr.  Eisen  has  published  an  excellent  essay  on  Pig- 
culture  in  California.  Figs  can  also  be  subjected  to  fermentation 
and  distillation  for  alcohol. 

nous  eolunuiarlB,  Moore  and  Mueller. 

The  Banyan-tree  of  Lord  Howe's  Island,  therefore  extra-tix)picaL 
One  of  the  most  magnificent  pi'oductions  in  the  whole  empire  of 
plants.  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  a  ^^sitor  to  the  island,  remarks  that  the 
pendulous  aerial  roots,  when  they  touch  the  ground,  gradually  swell 
into  columns  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  older  ones,  which  have 
already  become  converted  into  stems,  so  that  it  is  not  e>'ident,  which 
was  the  parent  trunk  ;  there  may  be  a  hundred  stems  to  the  tree, 
on  which  the  huge  dome  of  dark  evergreen  foliage  rests ;  but  these 
stems  are  all  alike,  and  thus  it  is  impossible  to  say,  whence  the 
tree  comes  or  whither  it  goes.  The  aerial  roots  are  rather  rapidly 
formed,  but  the  wood  never  attains  the  thickness  of  F.  maci*ophylla, 
which  produces  only  a  single  trunk.  He  saw  one  individual  tree 
covering  two  acres.  The  allied  F.  rubiginosa  of  continental  East- 
Australia  has  great  buttresses,  but  only  now  and  then  a  pendulous 
i"0()t,  appi'oaching  in  similarity  the  stems  of  Ficus  colnmnaris.  The 
Lord  Howe's  Island  Fig-tree  is  more  like  F.  macrophylla  than  F. 
rubiginosa,  but  F.  columnaris  is  more  rufous  in  foliage  than  either. 
In  humid,  warm,  sheltered  tracts  this  grand  vegetable  living  struc- 
ture may  be  i-aised  as  an  enormous  bower  for  shade  and  for  scenic 
ornament.  The  nature  of  the  sap,  whether  available  for  caoutchouc 
or  other  industrial  matei-ial,  requires  yet  to  be  tested.  A  substance 
almost  identical  with  gutta-pei'cha,  but  not  like  india-rubber,  has 
been  obtained  by  exsiccation  of  the  sap  of  F.  columnaris  [Fitzgerald]. 
Thus  hardened  sap  of  this  species  resembles  in  many  respects  that 
of  F.  subracemosa  and  F.  variegata,  called  Getah  Lahoe,  but  differs 
apparently  by  its  greater  solubility  in  cold  alcohol,  and  by  the 
portion  insoluble  in  alcohol  being  of  a  pulverulent  instead  of  a 
viscid  character.  The  mode  of  exsiccation  affects  much  the  proper- 
ties of  the  product.  The  tree  also  in  culture  should  form  a  mag- 
nificent retreat  for  singing  birds  and  for  epiphytal  orchids. 

Fiona  Cunningrhaini,  Miquel. 

Queensland,  in  the  eastern  dense  forest-regions  to  about  28**  S. 
Mr.  J.  O'Shanesy  designates  this  as  a  tree  of  sometimes  monstrous 
growth,  the  large  spreading  branches  sending  down  roots,  which 
take  firm  hold  of  the  ground.  One  tree  measured  was  38  feet  in 
circumfeixjnce  at  2  feet  from  the  ground,   the   roots   forming  wall- 
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like  abutments,  some  of  which  extended  20  feet  from  the  tree. 
Several  persons  coald  conceal  themselves  in  the  large  crevices  of 
the  trunk,  while  the  main-branches  stretched  across  a  space  of  about 
100  feet.  A  kind  of  caoutchouc  can  be  obtained  from  this  tree.  A 
still  more  gigantic  Fig-tree  of  Queensland  is  P.  colossea  (F.  v.  M.), 
but  it  may  not  be  equally  hardy,  not  advancing  naturally  to  extra- 
tropical  latitudes.  This  reminds  us  of  the  great  Council-tree,  F. 
altissima,  from  Java,  where  it  grows  in  mountains  on  calcareous 
ground.  F.  eugenioides  (F.  v.  M.),  from  North-  and  East- Australia, 
attains  a  height  of  100  feet,  and  produces  also  columnar  air-roots. 
It  is  comparatively  hardy,  reaching  extra-tropic  latitudes. 

Fleiui  elastlea,  Boxbur^h.* 

Upper  India,  to  the  Chinese  boundry,  known  as  far  as  28®  30 
north -latitude,  extending  to  Burmah  and  the  Malayan  Islands.  A 
large  tree,  yielding  its  milk-sap  copiously  for  the  kmd  of  caoutchouc 
called  Assam-Rubber.  Roxburgh  ascertained  80  years  ago,  that 
india-rubber  could  be  dissolved  in  cajaput-oil  (very  similar  to 
eucalyptus-oil),  and  that  the  sap  yielded  about  one-third  of  its 
weight  of  caoutchouc.  This  tree  is  not  of  quick  growth  in  the 
changeable  and  often  dry  climate  of  Melbourne ;  but  there  is  every 
prospect,  that  it  would  advance  very  rapidly  in  any  mild  humid 
forest-gullies,  and  that  copious  plantations  of  it  there  would  call 
forth  a  new  local  industry.  This  tree  has  grown  in  Assam  to  112 
feet  with  100  aerial  roots  in  thirty-two  years  [Markham].  In 
moist  warm  climes,  according  to  observations  in  Assam  by  Mr. 
Gustave  Mann,  branches  lopped  ofE  and  planted  will  speedily 
establish  themselves.  Single  bi>anches  attain  a  length  of  50  feet ; 
the  root-crown  will  attain  a  diameter  of  200  feet  exceptionally 
[Haeckel].  The  import  of  caoutchouc  into  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1884  amounted  to  198,000  cwt.,  representing  a  value  of  £2,266,000, 
of  which  F.  elastica  must  have  furnished  a  considerable  proportion; 
in  1883  the  value  of  un worked  rubber  impoi'ted  there  was  estimated 
at  £3,500,000  [J.  G.  Baker].  Markham  and  Collins  pronounce 
the  caoutchouc  of  F.  elastica  not  quite  so  valuable  as  that  of  the 
Heveas  and  Castilloas  of  South- America.  Heat  and  atmospheric 
moisture  greatly  promote  the  growth  of  F.  elastica.  Like  most 
other  Fig-trees,  it  is  easily  raised  from  seed.  A  tree  of  F.  elastica 
is  tapped  in  Assam  when  twenty-five  years  old.  After  fifty  years 
the  yield  is  about  M)  lbs.  of  caoutchouc  every  third  year,  and  lasts 
till  the  tree  is  over  100  years  old.  The  milky  sap,  flowing  from 
cute  in  the  stem,  yields  nearly  one-third  of  its  weight  of  caoutchouc; 
the  collected  sap  is  poured  into  boiling  water  and  stirred  till  it 
gets  firm ;  or  the  sap  is  poured  into  large  bins  partly  filled  with 
water;  the  fluid  caoutchouc-mass  after  a  while  floats  on  the  surface, 
when  it  is  taken  out  and  boiled  in  iron-pans,  after  the  addition  of 
two  parts  of  water,  the  whole  being  stirred  continuously ;  after 
coagulation  the  caoutchouc  is  taken  out  and  pressed,  and  if 
necessary  boiled  again,  then  dried,  and  finally  washed  with  lime- 
water.     The  sap  from  cuts  into  the  branches  is  allowed  to  dry  on 
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the  trees  [J.  Collins].  Dr.  S.  Knrz  states,  that  F.  laccifera  (Box- 
burgh)  from  Silhet  is  also  a  caoutchouc-tree,  and  that  both  this  and 
F.  elastica  yield  most  in  a  ferruginous  clay-soil  on  a  rocky  sub- 
stratum ;  further,  that  both  can  bear  dryness,  but  like  shade  in 
youth.  Several  other  species  of  tropical  figs,  American  as  well  as 
Asiatic,  are  known  to  produce  fair  caoutchouc,  but  it  is  questionable, 
whether  Any  of  them  would  prosper  in  extra-tropical  latitudes ; 
nevertheless  for  the  conservatories  of  botanic  gardens  all  such 
plants  should  be  secured  with  a  view  of  promoting  public  instruc- 
tion. To  give  some  idea  of  the  vastly  increasing  extent,  to  which 
"  Rubber "  is  now  required,  it  may  be  stated,  that  at  Wetzeirs 
factories  in  Miinden  and  Hildesheim  alone  duiing  1884  were  pit)-, 
duced  100,000  lbs.  of  surgical  articles ;  100,000  lbs.  valves,  buffexl^ 
and  washers ;  150,000  lbs.  hose  and  belting  ;  200,000  lbs.  insertion- 
sheets  and  tucks-packings ;  250,000  dozens  of  fancy-colored  balls, 
irrespective  of  other  rubber-articles;  this  factory  which  exists 
since  1868,  is  employing  600  workmen  and  operating  with 
machinery  equal  to  300  horse-power.  Caoutchouc  has  been  recom- 
mended also  for  inner-lining  of  war-ships  [G.  A.  F.  Wilson]. 
Ficus  Yogelii  (Miquel)  yields  in  Liberia  and  Lagos  a  kind  of 
rubber,  lauded  by  Messrs.  Wame  and  Christy.  The  Columbian 
Rubber- tree  is  Sapium  biglandulosum  (J.  Mueller). 


Pious  infeotoria,  Willdenow. 

India,  ascending  to  5,000  feet,  Probably  hardy  where  frosts  are 
only  slight,  and  then  adapted  for  street-planting.  Brandis  and 
Stewart  found  its  growth  quicker  than  that  of  Sii*is  or  Albizzia 
procera.  F.  religiosa  (Linn6)  ascends  to  the  same  height,  and  is 
of  quick  growth  in  moist  climates.  It  bears  well  the  clime  of 
Beloochistan.  It  is  one  of  the  trees,  on  which  the  lac-insect  exists. 
The  fruits  of  some  huge  Himalayan  species — for  instance,  H. 
virgata,  F.  glomerata  (Roxburgh)  and  F.  Roxburghii  (Wallich) — 
are  edible.  The  curious  Tikoua  from  Yun-Nan,  introduced  into 
France  by  the  Abbe  Delavery,  is  a  creeping  species,  which  ripens 
its  edible  fruits  underground  [E.  Goeze].  The  bark  of  a  Ficus- 
species  is  chiefly  used  for  tanning  in  Quito  [Rev.  Prof.  Sodiro.] 


Pious  macrophjlla,  Desfontalnes.* 

I  /  The  Moreton-Bay  Fig-tree,  which  is  indigenous  through  a  great 
part  of  East-Australia.  Perhaps  the  grandest  of  Australian 
avenue-trees,  and  among  the  very  best  to  be  planted,  although  in 
poor  dry  soil  its  gi^owth  is  slow.  In  the  latitude  of  Melbourne  it 
is  quite  hardy  in  the  lowland.  The  foliage  may  occasionally  be 
injured  by  grasshoppers.  Easily  raised  from  seed,  the  smallness 
of  which  admits  of  their  very  easy  transmission  to  remote  places. 
Growth  in  height  at  Port  Phillip,  30  feet  in  20  years,  on  favorable 
soil. 
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Eteiui  mblirlnosa,  Desfontaines. 

1/  New  South  Wales.     On©  of  the  most  hardy  of  all  Fig-trees,  and 

very  eligible  among  evergreen  shade-trees,  particularly  for  promen- 
ades. It  is  estimated,  that  the  genus  Ficus  comprises  about  600 
species,  many  occurring  in  cool  mountain-regions  of  tropical 
countries.  The  number  of  those,  which  would  endure  a  temperate 
clime,  is  probably  not  small.  In  New  England,  Mr.  A.  R.  Craw- 
ford noticed  trees  sending  down  air-roots  30  feet  distant  from  the 
main-stem,  some  nearer  forming  new  stems,  others  30  feet  in  height 
descending  along  Angophora-stems,  enclosing  and  suffocating  them. 

Vioas  Sjoomoms,  Linn^.* 

The  Sycomore-Figtree.  Egypt,  Abyssinia,  Nubia.  Copiously 
planted  along  the  i-oadsides  of  Egypt.  The  evergreen  shady 
foliage,  on  very  spreading  branches,  extends  to  a  width  of  120  feet. 
Attains  an  enormous  age.  A  tree  at  Cairo,  which  legends  connect 
with  Christ's  time,  still  exists.  Seven  men  with  outstretched  arms 
could  hardly  encircle  the  stem. 

Tiatnlina  hepatloa,  Fries. 

Europe  and  Asia,  East- Australia.  This  large,  esculent  fungus 
grows  generally  on  old  oak-stems,  but  does  accommodate  itself  to 
other  habitations  also.  Its  introduction  elsewhere  is  worthy  of 
ti-ial. 

Vitzroja  PataflTonloa,  J.  Hooker.* 

Chili,  as  far  south  as  Chiloe.  The  Alerce  of  the  Chilians. 
Ghx)W8  on  swampy,  moory  places.  A  stately  tree,  sometimes  to  100 
feet  high  ;  the  diameter  of  the  stem  occasionally  reaches  the  extra- 
ordinary extent  of  15  feet.  The  wood  is  almost  reddish,  easily 
split,  light,  does  not  warp,  stands  exposure  to  the  air  for  half  a 
century ;  in  Valdivia  and  Chiloe  almost  all  buildings  are  roofed 
with  shingles  of  this  tree  [Dr.  Philippi].  The  outer  bark  produces 
a  strong  fibre,  used  for  calking  ships.  Like  Libocedrus  tetragona 
this  tree  should  be  extensively  planted  in  unutilised  swampy  moors 
of  mountains. 

Flaoonrtla  Aamontobl,  L'Heritier.     {F.  sapida,  Roxburgh). 

From  Lower  India  up  to  Beloochistan.  This  and  F.  cataphracta 
(Roxburgh)  form  thorny  trees  with  somewhat  plnm-like  fruits. 
They  can  be  adopted  for  hedge-copses  with  other  species.  Bears 
at  Moreton-Bay. 

Flemlngria  tuberosa,  Dalzell. 

Western  India.  The  tubers  of  this  herb  are  said  to  be  edible. 
Another  species,  F.  vestita  (Bentham),  is  on  record  as  cultivated, 
for  its  small  esculent  tubers,  in  North -Western  India,  where  it 
ascends  to  the  temperate  region  up  to  7,000  feet.  Both  might  be 
improved  by  culture,     F.  congesta  (Roxburgh)  yields  a  dye. 
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Flindersia  Aiuitralls,  B.  Brown. 

New  South  Wales  and  Queensland.  With  Amuuarui  Cunning- 
hami  and  Ficus  macrophylla,  the  tallest  of  all  the  jungle-trees  of 
its  localities,  attaining  150  feet.  Bark  scaly  ;  stem  to  a  diameter 
of  8  feet.  A  noble  tree  for  avenues.  Rate  of  growth,  according 
to  Mr.  Ch.  Fawcett,  about  25  feet  in  eight  years.  Timber  of 
extraordinary  hardness  [Ch.  Moore].  It  is  so  tough  as  to  serve  for 
the  yokes  of  di-aught-oxen.  Mr.  Jennings*  ingenious  method  of 
exsiccating  moist  substances  by  the  ^'  cool  dry  air-press,"  is  not 
only  applicable  to  esculent  finiits,  but  also  to  any  kind  of  timber, 
which  by  this  method  can  be  "  seasoned  **  in  a  few  days  without 
splitting  or  warping. 

Flindersia  Oxlejana,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

The  Yellow  Wood  of  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland,  called 
*^  Bogum  Bogum  '*  by  the  aborigines.  Its  wood  is  used  locally  for 
dye,  also  for  staves  as  well  as  that  of  F.  Australis,  Tarrietia  Argyro- 
dendron,  Menocarpns  salignus  and  Castanospermum  Australe.  Mr. 
C.  Hartmann  nientioTis,  that  F.  Oxleyana  attains  a  height  of  150 
feet,  and  supplies  one  of  the  finest  hardwoods  for  choice  cabinet- 
work. Other  species  occur,  among  which  F.  Bennettiana  is  the 
best  for  avenue- purposes.  Among  other  meliaceous  trees  of  fiast- 
Australia  are  very  tall :  Dysoxylon  Fraseri,  D.  Lesserti  and  D. 
MiielleiT  (Bent ham),  all  three  yielding  exquisite  timber. 

FoDniculum  officinale,  Allioni. 

The  Fennel.  MediteiTanean  regions,  particularly  on  limestone- 
soil,  extending  to  Central  Asia ;  certainly  wild  in  Turkestan  [Dr. 
A.  von  Regel].  A  ])erennial  or  biennial  herb,  of  which  primary 
varieties  occur,  the  so-called  sweet  variety  having  fi'uits  almost 
twice  as  large  as  the  other,  The  lierb  and  fruits  are  in  use  as 
condiments  and  the  latter  also  for  medicine.  The  fruits  are  rich 
in  essential  oil,  containing  much  anethol.  Vilmorin  found  them 
to  keej>  their  vitality  for  about  four  years  ;  he  also  remarks,  that 
the  bleached  leafstalks  yield  Carosel la-salad.  A  variety,  F.  dulce 
(Bauhiii),  yields  its  young  shoots  for  boiling  as  a  vegetable  of 
sweetish  taste  and  delicate  aroma.  Behaved  admirably  in  Central 
Australia,  braving  the  worst  of  droughts  [Rev.  H.  Kempe], 

Fouroroja  Cubensla,  Haworth. 

West-Indies  and  continental  tropical  America.  A  smaller  species 
than  the  following,  but  equally  utilised  for  fibre  and  impenetrable 
hedges.  Succeds  in  Natal  [J.  M.  Wood].  F.  flavo-viridLs 
(Hooker),  fiY)m  Mexico,  is  still  smaller. 

Fouroroja  griffantea,  Ventenat. 

(-entral  America.  In  species  of  Yucca,  Agave,  Di*ac8Bna,  Cordy- 
line,  Phonniuni,  Doryanthes  and  this  as  well  as  a  few  other  Four- 
ci'oyas  we  have  gigantic  liliaceoas  and  amaryllideous  plants  avail- 
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able  industrially  for  fibre.  Frost  injures  the  leaves  of  this  species. 
Development  of  flower-stalks  extremely  rapid,  up  to  30  feet  high. 
Fibre  often  3  feet  long  and  of  considei'able  tenacity.  The  fibre, 
produced  in  Mauritius  by  Messrs.  Bourgignon  and  Fronchet, 
proved  stronger  than  hemp  and  resisted  decay  in  water.  Mr. 
Boucard  also  testifies  to  the  excellence  of  the  fibre,  which  he 
describes  as  long,  silky  and  solid,  particularly  adapted  for 
luxurious  hammocks  and  for  cordage.  This  fibre  is  worth  in 
London  about  £37  the  ton. 

Ponroroja  longlOTa,  Karwinskl  and  Zuocarini. 

High  mountains  of  Guatemala  and  Mexico,  particularly  at  an 
elevation  of  about  10,000  feet.  One  of  the  most  gigantic  and  mag- 
nificent of  all  liliaceous  or  amaryllideous  plants,  in  volume  only 
surpassed  by  Dracaena  Draco,  the  Dragon-tree  of  the  Canary- 
Islands.  This  is  the  principal  high-stemmed  species,  the  trunk 
attaining  a  height  of  50  feet,  and  the  huge  panicle  of  flowers  40 
feet  more.  It  does  not  die,  like  allied  plants,  after  flowering.  The 
species  is  recorded  here  as  a  fibre-plant,  but  should  also  be  culti- 
vated for  its  ornamental  grandeur.  It  has  flowered  26  feet  high  in 
the  cool  clime  of  New  Zealand. 


Californloa,  Chamisso  and  Schlechtendal. 

California  and  Mexico.  Closely  allied  to  F.  vesca.  Strawberries 
can  be  preserved  by  being  placed  successively  in  layers  of  sugar, 
over  which  salicylic  acid  is  strewn  in  the  proportion  of  a  teaspoon- 
ful  to  4  lbs.  of  sugared  fruit,  or  the  salicylic  acid  should  be  added, 
dissolved  in  alcohol. 

Traflrarla  Chiloensis,  Aiton.* 

Chili- Strawberry.  In  various  of  the  colder  parts  both  of  North - 
and  South-America,  occurring  also  in  Juan  Fernandez,  and  at 
elevations  between  4,000  and  6,000  feet  in  Hawaia  (Dr.  Hille- 
brand).  Almost  incredible  accounts  have  been  published  regard- 
ing the  yield  of  the  Chiloen  Strawberry  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Brest,  far  exceeding  the  fecundity  of  any  other  strawberry. 

Z*rairarta  oollina,  Ehrhart. 

Hill-Strawberry.  In  various  parts  of  Europe.  Cultivated  in 
Norway  to  lat.  67**  56'  [Schuebeler] ;  may  be  regarded  as  a  mere 
variety  of  F.  vesca.     Fruit  of  a  somewhat  musky  odor. 

Trm^mrim,  ffrandlflora,  Ehrhart.*     (F.  Ananas,  Miller.) 

Ananas-Strawberry.  Various  colder  parts  of  America.  Closely 
allied  to  F.  Chiloensis.  Many  of  the  large-fruited  varieties  have 
been  derived  from  this  species.  The  rearing  of  Strawberries  has 
in  California  assumed  lately  such  magnitude,  that  15,000   cases 
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coald  be  exported  already  in  1887  from  that  State  ["Jonm. 
Soc.  of  Arts/*  xxxix,  78].  At  Anckland,  N.Z.,  200  acres  are 
planted  with  Fragaria,  the  daily  yield  in  the  season  being  about 
40  quarts  on  an  acre,  worth  there  sixpence  each  [B.  DawsonJ. 

FraiTMrla  Illinoensts,  Prince. 

North-America.  Hovey's  seedling  and  the  Boston-kind  from 
this  plant.  Is  regai*ded  by  Professor  Asa  Ghray  as  a  variety  of  F. 
Virginiana. 

FraflTitrta  pratensla,  Dachesne.    (F.  elatior.  Ehrbart.) 

• 

Cinnamon- Strawberry.  "Hantbois."  In  mountain-forests  of 
Europe.  F.  moschata  (Duchesne)  is  a  variety  of  this  species.  The 
lower  portion  of  the  succulent  receptacle  is  seedless. 


^,  Linne.** 

Wild  Wood- Strawberry.  Naturally  very  widely  dispersed  over 
the  temperate  and  colder  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  extend- 
ing northward  to  Lapland  and  Iceland,  southward  to  the  mountains 
of  Java,  ascending  the  Himalayas  to  13,000  feet  [J.  D.  Hooker]. 
From  this  typical  form  probably  some  of  the  other  strawberries 
arose.  Middle  forms  and  numerous  varieties  now  in  culture  were 
produced  by  hybridization.  These  plants,  although  already  abound- 
ing in  our  gardens,  are  mentioned  here,  because  they  should  be 
naturalized  in  any  ranges.  Settlers,  living  near  some  brook  or 
rivulet,  might  readily  set  out  plants,  which  with  others  simDarly 
adapted  would  gi^adually  spread  with  the  current.  Unlike  many 
other  plants  they  are  not  destroyed  by  bush-fires.  Fragarias  are 
in  the  lowlands  of  the  tropics  best  treated  as  annuals  to  be  pro- 
ductive. The  minute  seeds  will  retain  their  vitality  for  fully  three 
years.  A  highland-vaiiety,  F.  alpina  (Persoon)  furnishes  fruit 
throughout  the  warm  season,  long  after  the  other  varieties  cease 
bearing  in  gardens  [Vilmorin].  Dr.  Bersch  recommends  for  the 
preservation  of  strawberries  and  any  other  sort  of  non-keeping 
table-fruits  a  solution  of  one  drachm  of  salicylic  acid  and  f  lbs.  of 
sugar  in  one  quart  of  water,  into  which  the  fruits,  Avithout  boiling, 
are  simply  immersed  ;  they  will  thus  keep  many  months. 

Fraffaria  Virginiana,  Miller. 

Scarlet  Strawberr}\  Eastern  North-America,  extending  north- 
ward to  64°  [Sir  J.  Richardson],  therefore  adapted  for  the  coldest 
climates  also;  yet  even  fruiting  well  in  Bermuda  [Sir  J.  Lefroy]. 

Frazinus  Americana,  Linn^.* 

The  White  Ash.  Eastern  North- America,  extending  from  Florida 
to  Canada.  A  large  tree,  which  delights  in  humid  forests.  Trunks 
have  been  found  75  feet  long  without  a  limb,  and  6  feet  in  diameter 
[Emerson].  It  is  the  best  of  all  American  Ashes  and  of  compara- 
tively rapid  growth.     In  Nebraska  the  stem  attains  to  about  32 
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inches  circnmference  at  2  feet  from  the  base  in  22  years  [Furnas]. 
Resisting  extreme  heat  better  than  the  common  Ash.  Seeds  of 
this  and  some  other  Ashes,  unless  fresh  sown,  may  lie  for  a  whole 
year  in  the  ground  before  germinating.  Timber  largely  exported ; 
it  assumes  a  red  tint  in  age ;  much  valued  for  its  toughness,  light- 
ness and  elasticity,  excellent  for  work  subject  to  sudden  shocks  and 
strains,  such  as  the  frames  of  machines,  carriage-wheels,  agricul- 
tural implements,  pick-handles,  billiard-cues,  fishing-rods,  handles, 
chair-rails,  shafts,  staves,  pulley-blocks,  belaying-pins  and  oars; 
also  for  furniture  and  musical  instruments.  The  young  branches 
are  utilized  for  mast-hoops.  The  author  and  Mr.  J.  Q.  Luehmann 
found  the  strength  greater  than  that  of  our  Blackwood -tree  and  of 
many  Eucalypts,  but  not  equal  to  that  of  E.  Leucoxylon,  E.  sidero- 
phloia,  E.  polyanthema,  the  best  E.  globulus  and  Hickory.  Over- 
old  wood  not  desirable.  When  once  thoroughly  seasoned,  it  does 
not  shrink  or  swell,  and  is  therefore  preferred  for  flooring  to  any 
native  timber  in  Virginia  [Robb,  Simmonds].  The  inner  bark 
furnishes  a  yellow- dye.  The  Red  Ash  (Fraxinus  pubescens, 
Lamarck)  and  the  Carolina- Ash  (F.  platycarpa,  Michaux)  are  of 
smaller  size,  but  F.  pubescens  may  sometimes  also  become  large. 

TTBxUmm  Cblnensis,  Boxburf^b. 

It  is  this  Ash,  on  which  a  peculiar  wax  is  produced  by  Coccus 
Pela,  perhaps  also  on  some  species  of  Ligustrum.  About  40,000  lbs. 
are  exported  annually  according  to  Bemardini.  F.  Mandschurica 
(Ruprecht)  attains  a  height  of  60  feet  and  a  stem-diameter  of 
4  feet. 


excelsior,  C.  Baubin.* 

The  ordinary  Ash  of  Europe  and  Western  Asia,  extending  to  the 
Himalayas  and  Thibet,  there  ascending  to  9,000  feet.  A  tree  of 
comparatively  quick  growth,  known  to  attain  an  age  of  nearly  200 
years.  It  is  a  very  hardy  tree,  braving  the  winters  of  Norway  to 
lat.  69^  40^,  though  there  only  a  shrub ;  but  in  lat.  61^  12'  it  attained 
still  a  height  of  100  feet  and  a  stem-diameter  of  5  feet  [Schoebeler] . 
Rich  soil  on  forest-rivulets  or  river-banks  suits  it  best,  although  it 
also  thrives  on  moist  sand.  Wood  remarkably  tough  and  elastic, 
used  for  agricultural  and  other  implements,  handles,  ladders,  drum- 
hoops,  carriage- work,  oars,  axle-trees  and  many  other  purposes. 
Six  peculiar  kinds  of  Ash -trees  occur  in  Japan,  some  also  in  the 
Indian  highlands ;  all  might  be  tried  for  industrial  culture. 

^rmminum  florlbiinda,  Don. 

Nepal- Ash.  Himalaya,  between  4,000  and  11,000  feet.  Attains 
a  height  of  120  feet ;  girth  of  stem  sometimes  15  feet.  Serves  not 
only  as  a  timber-tree,  but  also  as  a  fine  avenue-tree.  The  wood 
much  sought  for  oars,  ploughs  and  various  implements  [Stewart 
and  Brandis].  For  forest-plantations  Ashes  are  best  mixed  with 
beeches  and  some  other  trees. 
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Frazimui  ni^r^a,  Marsh.  (F.  sambueifolia,  Lainivrck.) 

Black  or  Water- Ash  of  Eastern  North- America.  Attains  a  height 
of  80  feet  Requires  deep  loose  soil  and  humidity,  but  is  indifferent 
to  drainage  [Femow].  Wood  still  more  tough  and  elastic  than 
that  of  F.  Americana,  but  less  durable  when  exposed ;  easily  split 
into  thin  layers  for  basket-work ;  it  is  also  comparatively  rich  in 
potash,  like  that  of  most  of  its  congeners ;  for  oars  and  implements 
it  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  White  Ash  [SimmondsJ;  much  used 
locally  by  wagon -builders  [Ransome]. 

Frazlniui  Oregrana,  Nattall. 

California-  and  Oregon -Ash.  A  tree,  reaching  80  feet  in  height, 
preferring  low-lying  alluvial  lands.  The  wood  of  this  fine  species 
is  nearly  white,  very  tough  and  durable,  often  used  for  oars  and 
handles  of  implements,  also  in  carriage-building,  cooperage  and 
manufacture  of  furniture.  Though  allied  to  F.  nigra,  this  ash  is 
superior  as  a  timber-tree.  Ash-trees  will  grow  readily  in  the 
shade  of  other  trees. 


Fra«lnna  Orniui,  Linn^. 

The  Manna-Ash  of  the  Mediterranean  regions,  extending  to 
Austria  and  Switzerland.  Height  about  30  feet.  Hardy  still  at 
Christiania.  It  yields  the  medicinal  manna  by  incisions  into  the 
bark,  which  are  done  only  on  one  side  of  the  stem  each  year.  F. 
Omus  is  well  adapted  for  a  promenade-tree,  and  is  earlier  in  foliage 
than  F.  excelsior,  F.  Americana  and  most  other  Ash-trees. 

Frazinus  quadrangnlata,  Michaux.* 

The  Blue  Ash  of  North- America,  indigenous  from  Michigan  to 
Tennessee.  One  of  the  tallest  of  the  Ashes,  becoming  70  feet  high. 
Timber  excellent,  better  than  that  of  any  other  American  species 
except  the  White  Ash,  hence  frequently  in  use  for  flooring  and 
shingles  and  carriage-building ;  it  is  the  most  durable  of  its  kind, 
when  exposed  to  alternate  dryness  and  moisture  [B.  E.  Femow]. 
The  inner  bark  furnishes  a  blue  dye.  The  tree  requires  a  rather 
mild  clime  and  the  most  fertile  soil. 


Frazinna  Tiridls,  Micbaux. 

The  Green  Ash  of  Eastern  North -America.  Height  reaching 
70  feet.  Less  dependent  on  humidity  than  many  other  species. 
Wood  excellent,  nearly  as  valuable  as  that  of  the  White  Ash,  but 
of  less  dimensions.  The  tree  requires  shady  woodlands.  Especially 
recommended  for  street-planting  by  Dr.  J.  Warder.  This  species, 
like  the  preceding,  is  hardy  as  far  north  as  Christiana  in  Norway 
[Schuebeler],  Rate  of  circumferential  stem-growth  in  Nebraska 
30  inches  in  22  years  [Furnas]. 


I 
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Fnohsta  raoemosa,  Lamarck. 

MountainA  of  Hayti.  One  of  the  species  with  edible  berries  of 
very  good  taste.  Fuchsia  splendens  (Znccarini)  occurs  in  cold 
regions  of  Guatemala  up  to  10,000  feet  high,  and  produces  tasty 
wholesome  berries,  the  latter  an  inch  and  a  half  long ;  fit  for 
preserves  [Mrs.  Beal]  ;  it  ripens  its  fruits  at  Port  Phillip.  F. 
excorticata  (Linne  fil.)  of  New  Zealand  extends  there  far  south, 
and  is  perhaps  as  hardy  as  F.  Magellanica  (Lamarck)  ;  it  rises  to 
30  feet,  if  not  higher,  and  gains  a  stem -diameter  of  3  feet ;  hence  a 
scenic  plant  even  for  cool  climes.  Some  of  the  ordinary  garden 
Fuchias  are  quite  hardy  in  the  south  of  Ireland. 

CHtle^a  offloinalla,  Linn^. 

Southern  Europe  and  South-Western  Asia.  A  perennial  herb, 
though  not  equal  in  value  to  the  best  clovers  [Langethal],  yet 
recommendable  as  a  fodder-herb  on  account  of  the  large  proportion 
of  it«  albuminous  contents  [Stebler]  ;  withstands  drought  through 
its  deeply  penetrating  roots.  It  will  live  on  poor  soil,  provided, 
that  such  is  porous  ;  the  yield  is  large. 

Ctarointa  Travanoorloay  Beddome. 

Madras- Presidency,  up  to  elevations  of  4,500  feet.  This  seems 
to  be  the  hardiest  of  the  superior  Gamboge-trees  ;  hence  there  is 
some  prospect  of  its  prospering  in  forests  of  the  warmer  temperate 
zone.  G.  anomala  (Planchon  and  Triana)  ascends  to  6000  feet  in 
Martaban,  but  its  gamboge  is  of  an  inferior  kind.  G.  elliptica 
(Wallich)  furnishes  superior  Gamboge,  but  advances  up  the 
mountains  only  to  4,000  feet  [Kurz].  G.  Carabogia  ( Desrousseaux), 
furnishes  no  useful  pigment. 

CHuroinla  ZanthOOhjinua,  J.  Hooker.     {XanthochymuA  pictorim,  Rox- 
burgh.) 

India.  A  middle-sized  tree,  yields  inferior  gamboge,  but  in 
abundance.  It  has  flowered  somewhat  outside  the  tropics  in  East- 
Australia  [Edgar].  G.  morella  (Desrousseaux).  the  best  Gamboge- 
tree,  ascends  only  to  2,000  feet. 

CHumlevun  blpiimatvun,  Leasing. 

South. Africa.  A  perennial  herb  of  medicinal  properties  ;  praised 
like  numerous  other  plants  there  and  elsewhere  as  an  alexipharmic, 
but  all  requiring  close  re-investigation  in  this  respect. 

Clavlthierla  X  jrainltea,  Hooker. 

Northern  California,  Oregon,  British  Columbia.  The  fruit  of 
this  procumbent  shrub  is  said  to  be  delicious.  It  would  prove 
adapted  for  any  of  the  Alps. 
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Oanlthierla  Shallon,  Pursh. 

North.- Western  America.  This  handsome  spreading  bnsh  would 
yield  its  pleasant  edible  berries  in  abundance,  if  planted  on  alpine 
monntains,  where  it  would  likely  become  naturalised.  G.  pro- 
cumbens  (L.)  is  the  North-Eastern  American  Wintergreen,  used  in 
medicine. 

Cla jliuisaola  firondoaa,  Torrej  and  Gray.* 

The  Blue  Tangleberry  of  Eastern  North-America.  A  bush 
with  deciduous  foliage ;  fruit  very  sweet. 

Cla jloasaota  reainosa,  Torrey  and  Gray.* 

The  Black  Huckleberry  of  North-Eastern  America.  A  dwarf 
shrub,  with  deciduous  leaves.  It  likes  swampy  woodlands,  and 
thus  would  find  ample  space  in  any  forest-ranges.  Berry  of 
pleasant  taste.  Perhaps  some  of  the  South -American  species  may 
also  produce  edible  fruit. 

Oeltonoplesiuin  Ojmosuin,  Cunningham.   (Culcoa  cytnosaJSalisbnry.) 

Through  the  whole  East- Australian  forests.  It  is  mentioned  here, 
to  draw  attention  to  the  likelihood,  that  special  culture  may  con- 
vert this  into  a  culinary  plant,  as  Mr.  P.  O'Shanesy  found  the  young 
shoots  to  offer  a  fair  substitute  for  Asparagus. 

Oelldium  oorneum,  Lamouroux. 

On  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  Indian  and  Pacific  Ocean.  This  sea- 
weed could  by  artificial  means  doubtless  be  still  much  distributed 
beyond  its  natural  locations.  Under  the  name  of  *' Yang-tsai  "  it  is 
a  commercial  article  for  food  in  China.  The  jelly  of  this  serves  as 
a  substitute  for  "Agar- Agar  "  in  rearing  bacteria.  The  "  gelose" 
of  this  plant  remains  solid  at  considerable  warmth,  and  thus  is 
particularly  well  preservable  and  transmissible  [Dr.  Dymock]. 

Oelsemlum  nlttdnin,  Bichard. 

Southern  States  of  North- America,  also  in  Mexico.  "Yellow 
Jessamine.'*  A  twining  shrubby  plant,  long  since  introduced  into 
Australia  by  the  writer,  with  numerous  other  plants  of  industrial 
or  therapeutical  importance.  Recommended  in  mania,  meningitis, 
neuralgia,  irritative  coughs,  asthma,  [Prof.  Bartholomew]  acts 
chiefly  as  an  anodyne  and  thus  may  induce  sleep.  Active  principle: 
gelsemin.  The  perfume  of  the  flowers  has  also  come  into  use  for 
cosmetics. 

Oenlsta  monosperma,  Lamarck. 

Mediterranean  regions.  One  of  the  best  of  Broom-bushes  for 
arresting  sand-drift.  G.  spheerocarpa,  Lamarck,  is  of  like  use,  and 
also  comes  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
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Oenista  tinotorta,  Linn^. 

Europe,  Northern  and  Western  Asia.  A  perennial  herb,  of  some 
medicinal  nse.  From  the  flowers  a  yellow  dye  may  be  extracted, 
which  with  woad  gives  a  good  green,  and  comes  well  in  for  domestic 
dyeing,  particularly  of  wool.  A  kind  of  Schiittgelb,  different  from 
the  one  prepared  from  Maclura  tinctoria,  is  obtained  from  this 
Genista,  known  also  as  factitinm-yellow,  and  perhaps  not 
altogether  to  be  superseded  by  picric  acid  or  by  Anilin- colors  [G. 
Don;  Rosenthal;  BrockhansJ. 

Clentiana  lutea,  Linn^. 

Snb-alpine  tracts  of  Middle  and  Southern  Barope.  A  beautiful 
perennial  herb,  yielding  the  medicinal  gentian-root.  It  could  be 
easily  raised  in  high  mountains  elsewhere.  Chemical  principles  : 
gentian-bitter  and  gentianin.  Medicinal  gentian-root  is  also 
obtained  from  G.  punctata,  L.,  G.  purpurea,  L.  and  G.  Pannonica, 
Scop,  of  the  European  Alps.  The  natives  of  India  prize  G.  Kurroo 
(Royle),  which  ascends  the  Himalaya  to  11,000  feet  [Dr.  G.  Watt]. 
Several  native  species  are  used  as  substitutes  in  North- America, 
particularly  G.  quinqueflora  (Lamarck).  Their  straying  into 
pasture-land  must  be  checked. 

Cleonoma  va^a,  GHsebach  and  Wendland. 

West-Indies  to  Brazil.  A  dwarf  decorative  Palm,  ascending^ 
mountain-regions  to  3,000  feet. 

Cleum  urbanvun,  Bnmfels. 

The  "  Avens  "  of  Britain.  Europe,  North -Africa,  extra-tropical 
and  alpine  Asia,  South-Eastem  Australia,  North -America.  A  per- 
ennial herb ;  the  powerful  anti-dysenteric  root,  according  to  Mus- 
pratt,  contains  as  much  as  41  per  cent,  of  tannic  acid. 

€liffailtOObloa  Abjaaintoa,  F.  v.  Mueller.     (Oteytenanthera  Ahy88inica, 
Bentbam.) 

Tropical  Africa.  A  tall  Bamboo,  ascending  to  considerable 
mountain -elevations. 

CHCiUltoehloa  apna^  Kurz.     (Bamhusa  aptis,  Boemer  and  Schultes.) 

Indian  Archipelagus,  at  elevations  under  5,000  feet.  Height  of 
stem  Teaching  60  feet.  When  young  it  is  used  for  strings  and 
ropes. 

CIliTiMfttoehloa  aapera,  Eurz. 

Java.  Pound  by  Zollinger  to  attain  a  maximum -height  of  170 
feet. 
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diflrantooUoa  Atter,  Kurz.* 

Java,  at  elevations  of  from  2,000  to  4,000  feet.  Height  of  stems 
reaching  70  feet.  One  of  the  species  much  grown  for  raral  and 
industrial  purposes. 

Cllflrantoohloa  maxima,  Kurz.* 

Java.  Height  sometimes  120  feet,  the  stems  nearly  a  foot  thick 
One  of  the  most  extensively  cultivated  of  all  Asiatic  Bamboos, 
ascending  into  mountain-regions. 

dtgrantOOllloa    nigro-Oillata,     Kurz.       ((hsytenanthera    fiigro-cUiiaia, 
Munro.) 

Continental  and  insular  India.     Stems  to  130  feet  long. 

Oigrantoohloa  robusta,  Kurz. 

Mountains  of  Java.  Height  to  about  100  feet.  Kurz  noticed 
the  early  growth  to  be  nearly  18  feet  in  a  month,  the  principal 
branches  only  commencing  when  the  shoot  had  reached  a  height  of 
about  70  feet.  Some  Java-bamboos  are  known  to  measure  22 
inches  in  girth  at  a  height  of  about  120  feet. 

dlerantOObloa  Tbwaitesii,  Kurz.     {Oxytenanthera  ThvHiitesii,  Munro.) 

Ceylon,  at  cool  elevations  of  from  4,000  to  6,000  feet.  This 
pretty  Bamboo  reaches  only  12  feet  in  height. 

OiflrantOOhloa  vertiolllata,  Munro.     {Bambusa  veriicUlata,  Blame.) 

The  Whorled  Bamboo  of  India.  It  attains  a  height  of  fully  100 
feet ;  in  damp  heat  it  grows  at  the  astonishing  rate  of  40  feet  in 
about  three  months,  according  to  Bouche.  The  young  shoots  fur- 
nish an  edible  vegetable  like  G.  apus  and  Bambusa  Bitung. 

Clillk^O  blloba)  Linne.*     {SalUhuria  adiantifolia,  Smith.) 

Ginkgo-tree.  China  and  Japan.  A  deciduous  fan-leaved  tree, 
to  100  feet  high,  with  a  straight  stem  to  12  feet  in  diameter.  The 
wood  is  ]mle,  soft,  ea^sy  to  work  and  takes  a  beautiful  polish.  The 
seeds  are  edible,  and  when  pressed  yield  a  good  oil.  The  fruits, 
sold  in  China  under  the  name  of  "Pa-Koo,"  are  not  unlike  dried 
almonds,  but  the  kernel  fuller  and  rounder.  Ginkgo-trees  are 
estimated  to  attain  an  age  of  3,000  years.  Mr.  ChrLsty  observes, 
that  the  foliage  turns  chrome-yellow  in  Autumn,  and  that  it  is  ihe 
grandest  and  most  highly  esteemed  of  all  trees  in  Japan ;  it  will 
grow  in  dry  situations.  In  America  it  is  hardy  as  far  north  as 
Montrenh  in  Europe  to  Christiania. 
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Oladloliui  edulls,  Burchell. 

Interior  of  South- Africa.  The  bulb-like  roots  are  edible,  and 
taste  like  chestnuts  when  roasted. 

Olaucium  lutenin,  Scopoli. 

Western  and  Southern  Europe,  Northern  Africa  and  Western 
Asia.  This  fast-spreading  biennial  herb,  now  also  naturalized 
on  some  oi  the  Australian  coasts,  does  good  service  in  aiding  to 
subdue  drift-sand.     The  plant  has  also  some  medicinal  value. 

Clledltsohla  trlaoanthos,  Linne. 

The  deciduous  Honey- Locust  tree  of  South-Eastern  States  of 
North -America.  Height  reaching  80  feet,  trunk  to  4  feet  in 
diameter.  Wood  hard,  coai'se-grained,  fissile,  durable,  even  in 
contact  with  soil,  sought  principally  for  blocks  and  hubs.  The  tree 
is  not  without  importance  for  street-planting.  Rate  of  circumfer- 
ential stem-growth  in  Nebraska,  about  40  inches  in  22  years  at  2 
feet  from  the  ground  [Furnas]  ;  growth  in  height  at  Port  Phillip, 
about  35  feet  in  20  years.  Sown  closely  this  plant  forms 
impenetrable,  thorny,  not  readily  combustible  hedges.  An  allied 
species,  the  G.  Sinensis,  Lamarck  (G.  horrida,  Willd.),  occars  in 
East- Asia.  The  Water- Locust  tree  of  Noi-th-America  (G.  monos- 
perma,  Walt.)  will  grow  to  a  height  of  80  feet  in  swamps.  The 
flowers  of  Gleditschia  exude  much  honey-nectar  for  bees.  The 
somewhat  succulent  fruit  is  a  poor  esculent,  but  harmless. 

€lljOllie  llisptday  Bentbam.*     {8oja  hispida,  Moench.) 

An  annual  herb  of  India,  China  and  Japan.  The  beans  afford 
one  of  the  main  ingredients  of  the  condiment  known  as  Soja  ;  they 
are  very  oily,  nutritious,  and  of  pleasant  taste  when  boiled  either 
in  a  green  state  or  when  ripe ;  in  the  latter  state  they  need  con- 
siderable soaking  before  use.  The  return  from  the  culture  of  this 
plant  is  ample.  The  plant  endures  slight  frost  [Wittmack].  It  is 
not  subject  to  attacks  of  insects  and  fungs  [Vilmorin].  Oil  is 
pressed  from  the  seeds.  It  is  also  an  extremely  valuable  fodder- 
plant,  according  to  Dr.  G.  Watt.  Glycine  Soja,  Siebold  and 
Znccarini,  is  said  to  be  a  distinct  plant,  but  probably  serves  the 
same  purpose.  Two  kinds  of  Soja-beans  exist,  one  containing  to 
20  per  cent,  of  oil,  which  sort  is  used  for  pressing,  while  the  less 
oily  kind  is  used  for  sauce  [James  Taylor]. 

€Ujrejrrrhlsa  eohinata,  Linne. 

Sonth-Europe  and  South-Westem  Asia.  From  the  root  of  this 
herb  a  portion  of  the  Italian  liquorice  is  prepared.  The  Russian 
liquorice  is  also  derived  from  this  species.  The  root  is  thicker  and 
less  sweet  than  that  of  the  following. 
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CHjejrrrhlxa  grlabra  Linn^. 

Sonth-Enrope,  North-Africa,  South-Western  and  Middle  Asia. 
The  extract  of  the  root  of  this  herb  constitntes  the  ordinary 
liquorice.  The  plant  grows  most  vigorously  in  adequate  climes, 
but  requires  a  deep,  rich  and  friable  soil  for  prolific  growth. 
Propagation  best  from  suckers  or  cuttings,  but  a  harvest  of  tiis 
roots  is  only  realised  in  the  third  or  fourth  year.  The  return  may 
come  up  to  as  much  as  four  tons  on  an  acre  under  favourable 
circumstances.  No  watering  is  necessary  for  this  plant.  Market 
value  of  the  root  in  London  now  16s.  to  IBs.  per  cwt.  [Christy]. 
Both  this  and  the  preceding  are  hardy  in  Norway  to  lat.  59*  65' 
[Schuebeler].  Liquorice  is  of  some  utility  in  medicine,  and  also 
used  in  porter-breweries.     Chemical  principle :  glycyrrhisin. 

€llj]ltOStrobus  heterophyllllS,  Endllcher.  {Taxodium  heteraphylhm, 

Brogniart.) 

China.  An  ornamental  tree,  allied  to  Taxodium  distichom  in 
some  respects,  and  like  that  tree  particulai'ly  fit  for  permanently 
wet  ground.  The  Chinese  people  plant  it  along  the  edges  of  canals 
and  narrow  creeks,  the  buttress  of  the  tree  standing  actually  in 
moist  muddy  soil  [Dr.  Hance]. 

Omeliiia  betohhardtll,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

East- Australia,  to  35"  S.L.  Height  of  tree  to  150  feet;  stem- 
diameter  to  4  feet.  Grrown  now  on  a  commercial  scale  for  feaicj 
timber-purposes  in  Queensland.  Wood  of  shining  paleness,  not 
liable  to  rend,  particularly  valued  for  ship-decks,  fiooring-boards 
and  superior  implements. 

Oonloma  Kamassl,  E.  Meyer. 

South -Africa.  This  small  tree  furnishes  the  yellow  Kamassi- 
wood,  much  sought  for  carpenters'  tools,  planes  and  other  select 
articles  of  wood-work,  also  for  wood-engraving,  according  to  Dr. 
Pappe.  Flowers  deliciously  fragrant.  The  bark  contains  a 
pleasantly  bitter  tonic  piinciple  [Prof.  McOwan]. 

Oordonla  baslanthns,  Linne. 

The  Loblolly-Bay.  South-Eastern  North -America.  A  handscnne 
tree,  growing  to  a  height  of  60  feet ;  flowers  snow^y  white.  The 
wood  is  extremely  light,  of  a  rosy  hue  and  fine  silky  texture,  but 
unfit  for  exposure.  The  bark  is  extensively  employed  for  tanning  in 
the  Southern  States.     Available  for  swampy  coast-lands. 

Oossjplnin  arboreum,  Linne.* 

The  Tree-Cotton.  Upper  Egypt,  according  to  A.  de  CandoUe, 
seemingly  also  Abyssinia,  Sennaar  and  thence  to  Upper  Guinea. 
A  tall  perennial  species,  but  not  forming  a  real  tree,  yielding  cotton 
in   the  first  season.     Leaves  long-lobed.     Bracts  with  few  teeth. 
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Petals  yellow,  or  in  age  pink  or  purple.  Seeds  brown,  disconnected, 
after  the  removal  of  the  cotton-fibre  greenish- velvety.  The  cotton 
of  long  staple,  but  also  a  variety  occurs  with  short  staple.  The 
.New  Orleans  cotton  (G.  sanguineum,  Hasskarl)  belongs  to  this 
species.  This  cotton-fibre  is  crisp,  white,  opaque  and  not  easily 
separable.     All  Gossypiums  can  be  regarded  as  honey-plants. 

OoMijptuin  Barbadense,  Linn^.* 

Sea-Island  Cotton.  From  Mexico  to  Peru  and  Brazil.  Leaves 
long-lobed.  Petals  yellow.  Seeds  disconnected,  black,  after  the 
removal  of  the  cotton-fibre  naked.  The  cotton  of  this  species  is 
very  long,  easily  separable,  of  a  silky  lustre  and  always  white. 
This  species  requires  low-lying  coast-tracts  for  attaining  to  per- 
fection. Perennial,  but  yielding  like  the  rest  a  crop  already  in  the 
first  season.  Cultivated  largely  in  the  Southern  States  of  North- 
America,  also  in  South-Europe,  Central  and  North -Africa,  Queens- 
land and  various  other  countries.  The  cotton-harvest  of  1885  in 
the  United  States  came  to  f  ally  6^  million  bales,  at  about  450  lbs. 
each  [J.  R.  Dodge]  ;  the  area  there  under  cotton-cultivation  in  that 
year  was  18,300,865  acres.  G.  Kirkii  (Masters),  from  Dar  Salam, 
may  be  a  wild  state  of  G.  Barbadense.  Another  primitive  type  of 
this  genus  in  tropical  Africa  is  G.  anomalum,  according  to  Dr. 
Welwitch.  The  "Kidney-cotton"  is  a  variety  with  more  acuminate 
leaves.  M.  Delchevalerie  has  drawn  attention  to  a  new  plant,  tall 
in  size  and  exceedingly  prolific  in  bearing,  raised  in  Egypt,  called 
Bamia-cotton,  which  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  regai'ds  as  a  variety  of  G. 
Barbadense.  This  Bamia  Cotton-bush  grows  8  to  10  feet  high, 
ripens  (at  Galveston)  fruit  in  four  or  five  months,  and  produces 
2,500  pounds  of  cotton  and  seed  per  acre.  It  is  remai'kable  for  its 
long  simple  branches,  heavily  fruited  from  top  to  bottom.  Its  cotton 
is  pale-yellow. 

dOMijiiivun  herbaoeum,  lAan^* 

Persia,  Scinde,  Cabul  and  some  other  parts  of  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical Asia.  Much  cultivated  in  the  Mediterranean  countries, 
also  in  the  United  States  of  North- America  and  in  southern  Japan. 
Perennial.  Leaves  short-lobed.  Petals  yellow.  Seeds  discon- 
nected,  after  removal  of  the  cotton-fibre  gray -velvety.  Distin- 
guished and  illustrated  by  Parlatore  as  a  species,  regarded  by  See- 
mann  as  a  variety  of  G.  arboreum.  Staple  longer  than  in  the  latter 
kind,  white-opaque,  not  easily  separating.  The  wild  type  of  this 
seems  to  be  G.  Stocksii  (Masters).  Even  this  species,  though  sup- 
posed to  be  herbaceous,  will  attain  a  height  of  12  feet.  The  root 
of  this  and  some  othei'  congeners  is  a  powerful  emmenagogue.  A 
variety  with  tawny  fibre  furnishes  the  Nankin-cotton.  Oil  pressed 
from  cotton-seeds  can  be  used  for  human  rood,  but  is  inferior 
to  good  olive-oil  and  lard  in  quality.  It  has  most  extensively  come 
into  use  for  various  processes  of  factories,  so  much  so  that  in  1886 
to  a  value  of  over  half  a  million  sterling  was  exported  from  the  United 
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States  [J.  R.  Dodge].  Nearly  half  a  million  tons  of  seeds  have 
lately  been  crushed  a  year,  a  ton  yielding  about  35  gallons  oil,  and 
approximately  750  lbs.  oil-cake  [Dr.  Masters].  Prof .  Gulley  cal- 
culated the  harvest  of  cotton-seeds  in  the  United  States  during  one 
of  the  later  years  at  3,000,000  tons. 

Oossjptum  hirsutvun,  Linn^.* 

Upland-  or  Short-staple  Cotton.  Tropical  America,  cultivated 
most  extensively  in  the  United  States,  Southern  Europe  and  many 
other  countries.  Perennial.  Seeds  brownish-green,  disoonnected, 
after  the  removal  of  the  cotton-fibre  greenish-velvety.  Staple 
white,  almost  of  a  silky  lustre,  not  easily  separable.  A  portion  of 
the  Queensland-cotton  is  obtained  from  this  species.  It  neither 
requires  the  coast-tracts  nor  the  highlj'  attentive  culture  of  G. 
Barbadense. 

dossjptuin  religiOSVUn,  Linne.*  {O,  Peruvianum,  Cavanillee.) 

Tropical  South -America,  southward  to  Chili.  Kidney-Cotton, 
Peruvian  or  Brazilian  Cotton.  Leaves  long-lobed.  Petals  yellow. 
Seeds  black,  connected.  The  cotton  is  of  a  very  long  staple,  white, 
somewhat  silky,  and  easily  separated  from  the  seedj?.  A  tawny 
variety  occurs.  This  is  the  tallest  of  all  cotton -bushes,  and  it  is 
probably  this  species,  which  occurs  in  the  valleys  of  the  Andes  as 
a  small  tree,  bearing  its  cotton,  while  frosts  whiten  the  ground 
around. 

Oossjplum  Taltense,  Parlatore.  {O.  religiosum.  Banks  and  Solander.) 

In  several  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  A  shrub.  Petals  white. 
Seeds  disconnected,  glabrous  after  the  removal  of  the  fulvous 
cotton-fibre,  whith  does  not  separate  with  readiness. 

Oossjplum  tomentOSUm,  Nuttall.  {G.  Sandvicense,  Parlatore.    O,  rtli» 
giosxim,  A.  Gray.) 

Hawaia.  Perennial.  Petals  yellow.  Seeds  disconnected,  after 
the  removal  of  the  tawny  cotton-fibre  fulvous-velvety,  not  easily 
parting  with  their  cotton.  The  roots  are  a  powerful  remedial 
agent,  which  however  should  only  be  used  in  legitimate  medical 
practice.  The  barks  of  Hamamelis  Virginiana  and  Viburnum 
prunifolium  are  antidotes  [Pliares  and  Durham].  Staple  very  short. 

For  limitation  of  species  and  varieties  Parlatore's  "  Specie  dei 
Cotoni "  (Florence,  1866)  and  Todaro's  "  Osservazioni  su  Cotone" 
may  be  consulted.  Information  on  culture  may  be  sought  in 
Porter's  "  Tropical  AgricultuHst"  and  in  Mallet's  work  on  "Cotton" 
(London,  1862). 

The  following  notes  were  written  for  the  use  and  guidance  of 
Victorian  colonists : — 

There  are  many  parts  of  our  colony,  in  which  all  these  species  of 
Gossypium  could  be  cultivated,  and  where  a  fair  or  even   prolific 
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cotton-crop  may  be  obtained.  Good  cotton  for  instance  has  been 
produced  on  the  Groulbnm,  the  Loddon,  the  Avocaand  the  Murray- 
River,  particularly  in  places  where  water  could  be  applied.  All 
cultivated  kinds  of  cotton-plants  are  either  naturally  perennials  or 
become  such  in  favorable  climes,  although  they  may  be  treated 
strictly  as  annuals.  Some  of  them  will  indeed  in  particular 
instances  grow  to  the  height  of  20  feet.  The  geographical 
parallels,  between  which  cotton-culture  is  usually  placed,  stretch 
in  various  girdles  between  36°  north  latitude  and  36**  south  latitude. 
According  to  General  Capron,  cotton  is  grown  in  Japan  to  40"  north 
latitude,  but  supeiior  quality  is  not  obtained  north  of  35". 

The  cotton-culture  in  the  Southern  States  of  North- America 
utilised  seven  million  acres  before  the  civil  war,  cultivated  by  a 
million  and  a  half  of  Negros  ;  India  has  now  14  millions  acres  in 
cotton,  as  much  as  the  United  States  in  1879,  the  yield  in  the  latter 
being  at  an  average  nearly  half  a  bale  per  acre,  and  the  expoH 
thence  in  1881  in  value  about  260  millions  of  dollars  [J.  R.  Dodge]; 
in  1883  the  cotton-area  of  the  United  States  was  16,777,993  acres ; 
in  1882  the  cotton-yield  there  6,957,000  bales.  The  importations 
of  raw  cotton  into  the  United  Kingdon  in  1884  amounted  to  15^ 
million  cwt.,  its  value  being  £44,000,000 ;  about  two-thirds  of  this 
came  from  the  United  States.  In  1886  the  import  was  15,312,900 
cwt.  at  a  then  value  of  £38,128,110 ;  in  1889  it  was  17,298,000 
cwt.  valued  at  £45,642,000 ;  cotton-seeds  imported  that  year  into 
Britain  came  to  277,394  tons  valued  £1,906,000.  The  greater  part 
of  the  cotton  produced  in  the  world  is  worked  up  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  where  the  annual  consumption  has  increased  from  about 
1,014,000  bales  (of  400  lbs.  each)  in  the  period  1836-1840  to  an 
average  of  3,117,000  bales  for  the  period  1876-1880,  and  to  3,700,000 
bales  during  the  la«t  four  years.  After  the  United  Kingdom,  says 
the  "  Bulletin  du  Mus^e  commercial,"  comes  the  European 
Continent ;  taken  as  a  whole  the  consumption  has  there  increased 
during  the  same  peHod  from  521,000  to  3,400,000  bales.  The  third 
place  is  held  by  the  United  States,  which  surpasses  all  other 
countries  in  the  rate  of  increase,  as  the  use  for  manufacture  there 
rose  from  242,000  bales  in  1840  to  2,137,000  bales  in  1884-85. 
(Joum.  of  the  Soc.  of  Arts,  1890).  The  primary  advantages  of 
this  important  culture  are :  a  return  in  a  few  months,  comparatively 
easy  field-operations,  simple  and  not  laborious  process  of  collecting 
the  crop,  and  requirement  of  but  little  care  in  the  use  of  the  gin- 
machine  in  finally  preparing  the  raw  material  for  the  market,  the 
woolly  covering  of  the  seeds  constituting  the  cotton  of  commerce. 
The  oil  obtained  by  pressure  from  the  seeds  is  useful  for  various 
tecimic  purposes,  and  the  oil-cake  can  be  utilised  like  most  sub- 
stances of  a  similar  kind  as  a  very  fattening  stable-food.  This  oil 
can  even  be  used  quite  well  in  domestic  cookery  [Colonel  O.  Nelson]. 
Crashed  cotton- seed  cake  without  admixture  is  eaten  by  cattle  and 
sheep  with  avidity.     Of  cotton  seeds  212,000  tons  were  introduced 
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into  Grreat  Britain  in  1884,  valued  at  £1,580,000,  mostlj  from 
Egypt.  Sea-Island  cotton  was  raised  to  great  perfection  in  tlie 
northern  parts  of  Victoria  fully  twenty -five  years  ago  from  seeds 
extensively  distributed  by  the  writer ;  but  the  want  of  cheap  labour 
has  hitherto  militated  against  the  extensive  cultivation  of  this  crop, 
as  well  as  that  of  tea  and  many  other  industrial  plants.  Cotton 
having  been  reared  far  away  from  the  influence  of  the  sea-air,  it 
would  be  worthy  of  attempts,  to  naturalise  various  kinds  of  cotton 
in  the  oases  of  our  deserts,  irrespective  of  regular  culture.  Our 
native  Gossypiums  of  the  interior  produce  no  fibre  worth  collect- 
ing. Cotton-plants  have  a  predilection  for  gently  undulating  or 
sloping  ground,  with  light  soil  and  a  moderate  supply  of  moisture. 
In  the  most  favorable  climes,  such  as  that  of  Fiji,  cotton  produces 
flowers  and  fmit  throughout  the  year,  but  the  principal  ripening 
falls  in  the  dry  season.  From  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  plants 
or  more  can  be  placed  on  an  acre.  As  many  as  seven  hundred  bolls 
have  been  gathered  from  a  single  plant  at  one  time,  twelve  to 
twenty  capsules  yielding  an  ounce  of  mercantile  cotton.  Weeding 
is  I'endered  less  onerous  by  the  vigorous  growth  of  the  plants. 
Cotton  comes  in  well  for  rotation  with  other  crops.  Major  Ularke 
has  ascertained,  that  crossing  cannot  be  effected  between  the  oriental 
and  occidental  kinds  of  cotton.  A  high  summer-temperature  is 
needed  for  a  prolific  cotton-harvest.  Intense  heat,  under  which 
even  maize  will  suffer,  does  not  injuriously  affect  cotton,  provided 
the  atmosphere  is  not  dry  in  the  extreme.  The  soil  should  not  be 
wet,  but  of  a  kind  that  natui»ally  absorbs  and  retains  humidity, 
without  over-saturation.  In  aiid  regions  it  is  necessary  to  irrigate 
the  cotton-plant.  Heavy  rains  at  the  ripening  period  are  injurious, 
if  not  destructive,  to  the  cotton-crop.  Dry  years  produce  the  best 
returns,  yet  aqueous  vapor  in  the  air  is  necessary  for  the  best  yield. 
In  colder  localities  the  bolls  or  capsules  continue  to  ripen,  after 
night-frosts  prevent  the  formation  of  new  ones.  Porous  soils,  rest- 
ing on  limestones  and  metamorphic  rocks,  are  eminently  adapted 
for  cotton-culture.  The  canebrake-soil  of  the  North-American 
cotton-regions  absorbs  ammonia  to  a  prodigious  extent. 


Oourllaea  deoortloans,  Grisebach. 

The  Chanar  of  Argentina.  Bears  sweet  pleasant  fruits,  and  yields 
a  tough  valuable  wood  [Dr.Lorentz]. 

Oraollarla  lichenoides,  Greville. 

South-Asia,  North-Eastem  Australia.  The  "Agar-Agar."  An 
edible  seaweed,  the  mucilage  of  which  has  come  into  preferential 
use  to  rear  bactei-ia  for  microscopic  observation.  Doubtless,  sea- 
weeds could  readily  in  portable  aquaria  be  transferred  from  one 
coast  to  others.  The  alg  above  mentioned  can  be  used  medicinally 
instead  of  caragaheen. 
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CIreTlllea  annullfera,  F.  r.  Mueller. 

West- Australia.  A  tall  bush  or  small  tree,  with  highly  orna- 
mental flowers.  The  seeds  are  comparatively  large,  of  almond^ 
taste,  and  the  fruits  produced  copiously.  The  shrub  will  live  in 
absolute  desert-sands,  where  the  other  Australian  proteaceous  Nut- 
tree,  Brabejum  (Maedamia)  temifolium,  could  not  exist.  Well 
may  we  plead,  that  enlightened  statesmanship  should  lastingly 
preserve  at  least  on  a  few  chosen  spots  also  in  South- Western 
Australia  all  the  splendid  Grevilleas  and  hundreds  of  other  gay  or 
remarkable  plants,  quite  peculiar  to  that  part  of  the  world,  where 
the  endemism  of  vegetation  is  more  singularly  and  strongly  con- 
centrated than  anywhere  else  on  the  globe,  unless  in  South- Africa 
and  California  ;  so  that  future  generations  also  may  yet  be  able,  to 
contemplate  at  least  the  local  remnants  of  a  world  of  plants  as 
charming  as  it  is  diversified  and  peculiar,  before  many  of  its  constitu- 
ents succumb  by  aggress  of  herds  and  flocks  altogether. 

^^jCl^eTlllea  rolmsta,  Cunningham.* 

A  beautiful  lawn-tree,  indigenous  to  the  sub-tropical  part  of 
^  n  East- Australia,  rising  to  150  feet,  of  rather  rapid  growth,  and 
"^  '^  resisting  drought  in  a  remarkable  degree  ;  hence  one  of  the  most 
eligible  trees,  even  for  desert-culture.  Cultivated  trees  at  Mel- 
bourne yield  now  an  ample  supply  of  seeds.  The  wood  is  elastic 
and  durable,  valued  particularly  for  staves  of  casks,  also  for 
furniture.  The  richly  developed  golden-yellow  trusses  of  flowers 
attract  honey -sucking  birds  and  bees  through  several  months  of 
the  year.  The  seeds  are  copiously  produced  and  germinate  readily. 
Bate  of  growth  in  Victoria.  20-30  feet  in  20  years.  In  Ceylon  it 
attained  a  stem -circumference  of  5  feet  in  eight  years.  In  India  it 
flourishes  at  elevations  from  2,000  to  7,000  feet 

CIrlndelia  sqnarrosa,  Dunal. 

North-America  in  the  middle-regions,  but  extending  also  far 
northward.  A  perennial  balsamic  herb,  praised  for  medicinal 
virtues  in  its  native  lands.  Several  congeners  occur  from  California 
and  Mexico  to  Chili  and  Argentina.  G.  robusta  (Nuttall)  serves 
therapeutic  purposes  in  California,  its  use  being  particularly  effec- 
tive in  asthma  and  bronchial  affections  [Dr.  CxibbonsJ.  Some 
congeners  occur  as  far  south  as  Chili  and  Argentina. 

CMiadna  auiriUltlfoliaf  Kuntb.*  (Bambiua  OuadiM,  Humboldt  and  Bod« 
pland.) 
New  Granada,  Ecuador  and  probably  others  of  the  Central 
American  States.  This  Bamboo  attains  a  height  of  40  feet,  and 
might  prove  hardy  in  sheltered  places  of  temperate  low-lands. 
Holton  remarks  of  this  species,  that  it  is,  after  the  plantain,  maize 
and  cane,  the  most  indispensable  plant  of  New  Granada,  and  that  it 
might  be  called  the  lumber-tree,  as  it  supplies  nearly  all  the  fencing 
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and  wood-work  of  most  of  the  houses,  and  is  besides  mannfactnxed 
into  all  kinds  of  utensils.      The  Grenns  Grnadna  comprises  the 

stontest  of  all  Bamboos. 

Onadua  latlfolia^  Kunth.*  (Samboaa  lai\folia,  Humboldt  and  Bonpland.) 

One  of  the  tall  Bamboos  of  Central  America,  whence  several 
other  lofty  Bamboos  may  be  obtained,  among  them  the  almost 
climbing  Chusqueas.  This  Gaadna  is  stouter  than  any  Indian 
Bamboo.  In  tropical  America  native  Bamboos  are  planted  for 
hedges.  G.  amplexifolia  (Presl.)  is  an  allied  species,  which 
extends  from  Mexico  to  Venezuela  and  attains  a  height  of  60  feet. 

dnajaonm  officinale,  Linn^. 

Antilles  and  Venezuela.  Tree,  attaining  middle  size,  bnt  of  slow 
growth.  Hardy  in  Natal,  also  at  Moreton-Bay.  Yields  the  heavy, 
diagonally  fibrous,  somewhat  odorous,  greenish  **  Lignum  Vitae,"  a 
wood  which  is  unique  in  its  qualities  and  much  sought  for  skittle- 
balls,  blocks,  pulleys,  rulers.  The  resin  is  used  medicinally  and 
for  chemic  tests. 

Onevina  Avellana,  Molina.*     {Quadria  heterophyUa,  Euis  ond  Pavon..) 

The  evergreen  Hazel-tree  of  Chili,  extending  to  the  Chonos- 
Archipelagus.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  trees  in  existence, 
attaining  a  height  of  30  feet.  The  snowy- white  flower-spikes  pro- 
duced simultaneously  with  the  ripening  of  the  coral-red  fruit.  In 
the  cooler  southern  regions  the  tree  attains  considerable  dimensions. 
The  wood  is  tough  and  elastic,  and  used  particularly  for  boat- 
building [Dr.  Philippi].  The  fruit  of  the  allied  South- African 
Brabejum  stellatifolium  (Linne)  can  only  be  utilized  with  caution 
and  in  a  roasted  state  as  an  article  of  diet,  because  it  is  noxious  or 
even  absolutely  poisonous  in  a  raw  state. 

Onizotia  oleifera,  De  Candolle. 

India  and  probably  also  Abyssinia.  Rantil-oil  is  pressed  from 
the  seeds  of  this  annual  herb,  which  yields  its  crop  in  three  months. 
The  oil  is  much  used  like  Sesamum-oil,  for  culinary  as  well  as  for 
technic  purposes.  Madia  sativa  (Molina),  a  native  of  Western- 
America,  is  excluded  from  a  recommendatory  position  in  this  work, 
as  it  becomes  an  irrepressibly  troublesome  weed. 

Ounnera  Ohllenaia,  Lamarck. 

Caraccas  to  Patagonia,  chiefly  on  cliffs.  A  most  impressive  plant 
for  scenic  gi'oups  in  gardens.  Darwin  measured  leaves  8  feet  broad 
and  24  feet  in  circumference.  It  thrives  luxuriantly  at  Port  Phillip, 
when  somewhat  shaded  from  intense  dry  heat.  Severe  frosts  affect 
it  in  exposed  situations.  The  acidulous  leaf-stalks  serve  as  a  vege- 
table ;  the  thick  roots  are  used  for  tanning  and  dyeing.  G.  peltata 
(Philippi)  is  another  large  species,  restricted  to  Juan  Femandes. 
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G.  macrophylla  (Blume)  is  a  native  of  Java  and  Sumatra,  where  it 
occurs  on  mountains  up  to  6,000  feet  elevation.  G.  manicata 
(Linden)  is  a  Brazilian  species,  allied  to  G.  Chilensis  and  still  more 
robust  [J.  G.  Baker]. 

tfjnuiOGladiui  Canadensis,  Lamarck. 

The  Chicot  or  Kentucky  Coffee-tree.  North-Eastem  America. 
A  timber-  and  avenue-tree,  attaining  a  height  of  80  feet ;  allied  to 
Gleditschia,  but  as  the  name  implies,  thornless.  Delights  in  a  rich 
soil  and  a  sheltered  position.  Cfan  be  raised  from  cuttings  of  the 
roots.  The  wood  is  strong,  tough,  compact,  fine-grained,  and 
assumes  a  rosy  color.  The  pods,  preserved  like  those  of  Tamarinds, 
are  said  to  be  wholesome  [Simmonds].  Insects  preying  on  the 
foliage  of  this  tree  are  poisoned  .by  it.  It  will  bear  the  frosts  of 
Norway  to  lat.  61"  17'  [Schuebeler]. 

tfjnooardia  odorata*  B.  Brown. 

From  Burma  to  Sikkim  and  Khasia,  ascending  to  3,000  feet.  A 
tree,  to  50  feet  high.  Seeds  large,  the  oil  of  which  has  come  into 
medicinal  use  as  chaulmugra-oil  [Christy]. 

SaBmatozjlon  Campeohianum,  Linn^. 

From  South-Mexico  to  Venezuela.  A  tree,  attaining  40  feet  in 
height ;  it  yields  the  Campeche-wood  or  logwood  for  dyes  and  inks, 
and  for  a  chemical  reagent,  the  latter  depending  on  the  principle 
Haamatoxylin.  The  tree  flourishes  still  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  tropics,  thus  for  instance  at  Moreton-Bay. 

Baflrenia  Alljaainioa,  Willdenow.  (Brayera  anthelmintiea,  Kunth.) 

Abyssinia,  at  elevations  from  3,000  to  8,000  feet.  A  tall  tree, 
admitted  in  this  list,  because  its  flowers  have  come  into  medicinal 
use  as  an  anthelmintic.  It  is  moreover  quite  eligible  for  ornamental 
plantations. 

Samamells  Virsinioa,  Linn^. 

Eastern  States  of  North-America.  The  "  Witch-Hazel."  A 
shrub  or  small  tree.  The  leaves  are  renouned  in  the  States  for 
medicinal  properties  ;  the  seeds  are  oily  and  edible. 

Sanoomia  apeoioaa,  Gomes. 

Brazil,  to  far  southern  regions,  on  sandy  plains.  This  small  tree 
may  prove  hardy  in  extra-tropic  regions  free  of  frost.  The  good- 
sized  berries  are  of  very  pleasant  taste,  and  vernacularly  known  as 
Mangaihas.  Most  valuable  is  the  very  elastic  rubber  ol  this  plant. 
Mr.  Thomas  Christie  regards  it  superior  to  Para-Rubber,  and 
worth  at  present  38.  per  lb. 
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XATdvlokto  biaata,  Bozborgh. 

India,  up  to  eleYations  of  nearly  4,000  feet.  Mazimiim-heiglii  of 
tree,  120  feet.  Wood  from  red-brown  to  nearly  black,  close-grained, 
exceedingly  hard,  heavy  and  durable ;  valued  for  under-ground 
work.  The  bark  furnishes  easily  a  valuable  material  for  cordage. 
The  tree  can  readily  be  pollarded  for  cattle-fodder  [Brandis]. 

asTFllllia  aUlUi,  F.  V.  Mueller. 

The  Tulip- Wood  of  Queensland.  One  of  the  most  important  of 
the  numerous  kinds  of  trees  indigenous  there  for  select  cabinet- 
work.   H.  pendula  (Planchon)  is  equally  valuable. 

Medeoma  pnlegioldea,  Persoon. 

The  Penny-royal  of  Eastern  North- America.  An  anTiTiftl  herb 
of  aromatic  taste,  employed  in  medicine.  The  volatile  oil  is  also 
in  use. 

Med«ra  Melix,  Fnchs. 

The  Ivy.  Europe,  Northern  Africa,  Western  Asia  as  far  as  the 
Himalayas.  Not  to  be  omitted  here,  as  it  quickly  forms  evergreen 
walls  over  all  kinds  of  fences  and  on  sides'  of  buildings  without  in- 
juring any  sound  masonry ;  it  is  also  a  bee-plant.  Individual  plants 
will  live  through  several  centuries.  The  variety  with  yellow- 
marked  leaves  is  singularly  ornamental.  Resists  the  smoky  air  of 
cities  [Loudon].  Hederic  acid  is  of  medicinal  value.  A  decoction 
of  the  leaves  dyes  hair  black. 

Medjsamm  ooronaiinm,  Linn^.* 

The  Soola-Clover.  Southern  Europe,  Northern  Africa.  One  of 
the  best  of  perennial  fodder-herbs,  yielding  a  bulky  return.  It  \b 
also  recommendable  as  quite  a  handsome  garden-plant  and  as  a  honey- 
plant. 

Meleoobaris  apbaoelata,  R.  Brown. 

Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South-Sea  Islands.  This  rush  is 
well  deserving  to  be  transferred  to  any  swamps  in  warmer  climes 
on  account  of  its  nutritious  and  palatable  tubers. 

Meleoobaris  tnlieroaa,  Soemer  and  Schultes. 

China,  where  it  is  called  Matai  or  Petsi.  This  rush  can  be  sub- 
jected to  regular  cultivation  in  ponds  for  the  sake  of  its  edible 
wholesome  tubers.  For  a  full  account  see  Paillieuz  et  Bois  in 
Bullet,  de  la  Soc.  d'Acclimat.  1888  p.  1030-1035.  H.  plantaginea 
(Brown)  and  H.  fistulosa  (Schultes)  of  tropical  Asia  and  Madagasesr 
are  allied  plants. 


i 
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SallaatlllUI  VUlVn*,  Linne.' 

The  Snn-Flowcr.  Pern.  This  lalJ,  chowy  find  I ai-ge- flowered 
annaal  is  not  withont  industrial  impationre.  Ai  much  &»  6ftf 
bnshels  of  needs,  or  rather  seed-like  fruita,  have  been  obtained  fi-om 
an  acre  tmder  verj-  favorable  circamstonces,  and  nB  much  as  fifty 
gallons  of  oil  can  be  pressed  from  ench  a  crop.  The  latter  can  be 
used  not  only  for  machinery,  but  even  as  one  of  the  best  for  the  i 
table,  alen  for  superior  toilet-soapt}  and  for  painting ;  it  belongs  to 
the  acriea  of  drying'  oils.  Otherwise  tlie  seeds  afford  an  excellent 
fodder  for  fowl ;  they  ai'e  also  ased  for  cakes,  and  ailord  a  substi- 
tnte  for  coffee  according  to  Professor  Keller.  The  leaves  Beryefor 
fodder.  The  large  flower-heads  are  important  as.  yielding  mach 
honey.  The  stalks  furuiah  a  good  textile  fibre,  and  the  blossoms 
yield  a  brilliant  lasting  yellow  dye.  About  six  pounds  of  seed  are 
required  for  an  acre.  The  plant  likes  calcareous  Roil.  Important 
alao  for  quickly  i-aiaing  vegetation  aroand  fever-morasses,  the 
absorbing  ajid  exhaling  power  of  this  plant  bein^  very  large  [Dr. 
V.  Harom].  A  good  plant,  according  to  Lacopptdan,  will  exhale 
I^  lb.  of  water  during  a  hot  day.  Several  North -American  species 
may  deserve  rural  culture.  The  return  from  a  Sunflower-field  is 
attained  within  a  few  months.  In  Norway  it  can  be  grown  to  lat. 
70°  i'  [Schnebeler]  ;  yet  it  will,  acx^ording  to  the  Rev.  H.  Kempe, 
also  endure  the  excessive  snmmer-heat  of  Central  Australia  better 
than  any  other  cultivated  herb  yet  tried  there.  It  answers  also 
cultural  purposes  quite  well  in  the  coaat-regions  of  Queensland 
[Edgar].  Even  when  unattended  to,  will  yield  in  porous  soil  crop« 
for  years. 


■•Usntltiia  tuberoftOB,  Limie.* 

Brazil.  Sunflower- Artichoke,  inappmpriatcly  passing  under  tJie 
namo  "Jerusalem- Artichoke,"  instead  of ''  Giraeol-Artichoke.''  The 
wild  stale,  according  to  I'rofessor  Asa  Gray,  seems  to  be  the  Noi-th- 
American  H.  doromcoides  (Lamarck).  The  tubers  are  saccbarinti 
and  serve  culinary  purposes.  As  a  fodder  they  increase  the  milk 
,  ttf  cows  to  an  extraordinary  degi'ee.  The  foliage  serves  well  alsn 
aa  fodder.  The  plant  is  propagated  from  the  smallest  but  undivided 
tubers,  placed  like  potatoes,  but  at  greater  distauoes  apait.  The 
root  i&  little  susceptible  to  frost.  The  plant  would  be  valuable  for 
alpine  regions.  In  Norway  it  can  be  grown  successfully  still  at  lat. 
6if"Si  [Schnebeler].  Tbt!  yield  is  as  large  as  that  of  potatoes, 
with  ices  labor,  and  continues  from  year  tu  year  in  faii'ly  treated 
land  nninterrmitedly  and  spontaneously.  The  stem  is  rich  in 
textile  fibre.  The  percentage  of  crystalline  sugar  is  largest  duiiug 
the  oold  flcason,  then  5-6  per  i^ent,  During  the  summer  the  starch- 
like  inulin  prevails.  This  plant  can  only  be  bi'ought  to  full  pei'- 
'  a  a  soil,  containing  mui.'h  potash. 
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MeliohrjSUin  Inoidnm,  HeDckel.  (H.  hraeteatwm,  Willdenow.) 

Throughout  the  greater  part  of  Australia.  This  herb  can  be 
grown  as  a  summer-plant  to  lat.  70**  4'  in  Norway  [Schnebeler]. 
The  regular  cultivation  of  this  perennial  herb  would  be  remnnera- 
tive,  to  supply  its  **  everlasting  "  flowers  for  wreaths,  just  as  those 
of  H.  orientale  (Tournef ort)  from  Canada  are  largely  grown  and 
sold  in  South-Europe,  to  provide  wreaths  for  graves.  Some  South- 
African  species  of  Helichrysum  and  Helipterum  are  also  highly 
eligible  for  these  purposes  of  decoration ;  as  such  may  be  mentioned 
Helichrysum  fulgidum  (Willdenow),  H.  humile  (Andrews),  H. 
sesamoides  (Thunberg),  Helipterum  canescens,  H.  eximinm  and 
H.  speciosissimum  (De  Candolle).  Helichrysum  apiculatum  (De 
Candolle)  affords  herbage  in  the  worst  deserts  of  Australia. 

MeliohrjAum  Testltiim,  Schraxik. 

South  -  Africa.  Perennial.  Flower  -  headlets  large,  usually 
snowy-white.  Dr.  Giinther  Beck  states,  that  the  export  of  these 
flowers  has  risen  to  a  value  of  a  quarter  million  pounds  sterling. 

Melioia  Wbelanii,  Bailey. 

Bellenden  Kers  mountains,  Northern  Queensland.  A  middle  sized 
tree,  producing  nuts  2-2^  inches  in  diameter,  which  are  largely 
consumed  by  the  autochthones  [F.  M.  Bailey]. 

Keliotropinm  PeruTiannm,  Linn^. 

Andes  of  South-America.  A  perennial  somewhat  shrubby  plant. 
Among  various  species  of  Heliotrope  this  one  can  best  be  utilised 
for  the  extraction  of  the  scented  oil.  Heliotropin  obtainable  from 
this  and  allied  plants  has  been  produced  synthetically  also. 

Kelipternm  Mangrleaii,  F.  v.  Mueller,    (Rhodanthe  MangUsii,  Llndley.) 

West-Austi*alia.  Annual.  The  most  lovely  of  Australian  ever- 
lastings. Most  easily  raised  from  seed ;  easily  naturalized  in 
adequate  soil  and  clime.  Not  disdained  by  sheep  and  cattle  [Miss 
Alice  Eaton].  Headlets  of  flowers  from  a  silvery  to  a  rosy  lustre. 
H.  incanum  (D.C.)  extends  from  the  upper  Australian  Alps  into 
the  Central  Australian  deserts,  displaying  a  remarkable  variety  of 
colors.     Argyrocome  is  the  oldest  generic  name 

ttelleborna  nig'er,  Brunfels. 

*  

Forest-mountains  of  Middle  and  Southern  Europe,  particularly  in 

sub-alpine  regions.     The  Christmas -rose   of   British   gardens.    A 

perennial  handsome  herb,  remarkable  for  flowering  even    in   cold 

.  countries  during  raid- winter.     The  roots  are  used  in  medicine  ;  so 

.  those  of  H.  viiidis  (Linn6)  from  the  same  region.      Thrives  best 

where  lime  prevails  in  the  soil. 
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SCelTella  esonlenta,  Persoon. 

Enrope.  Dr.  Groeppert  notes  among  saleable  Silesian  mushrooms 
for  table-ase  this  species  as  well  as  H.  gigas  (Krombhohs)  and  H. 
infnla  (Fries).  Kohlransch  and  Siegel  found  in  H.  escalenta  when 
dried  26  per  cent,  of  protein,  against  the  following  other  results : 
in  beef  39  per  cent.,  in  veal  44,  wheat-bread  8,  oatmeal  10,  pulse 
27,  potatoes  5,  various  mushrooms  often  33  per  cent.  Of  course 
starch,  sugar,  inulin,  pectin,  gum  and  even  fibre  have  to  be  further 
taken  into  consideration  in  these  calculations  on  value  of  nutriments. 
The  deleterious  principle  of  H.  esculenta  needs  to  be  removed  by 
repeated  treatment  with  boiling  water,  or  by  keeping  the  dried  fungus 
for  about  a  year  before  it  is  used  for  the  kitchen.  Dr.  M.  C. 
Cooke  mentions  as  fair  English  substitutes  of  Morels  Helvella 
lacunosa  (Afzelius)  and  H.  mitra  (Linne).  Bergner  and  Ti*og 
illustrate  as  edible  among  fungs  of  Switzerland  H.  crispa  (Fries). 

Bemarthria  oompreaaa,  B.  Brown. 

Southern  Asia,  Southern  Africa,  extra-tropical  Australia.  This 
perennial  grass,  though  somewhat  harsh,  is  recommendable  for 
moist  pastures,  and  will  retain  a  beautiful  greeness  throughout  the 
year  in  dry  climes ;  highly  esteemed  by  graziers  in  Gippsland 
(Victoria);  it  is  not  injured  by  moderate  frost.  H.  uncinatata.  is  a 
mere  variety,  which  grows  down  to  high- water  mark  on  estuaries 
of  rivers  ;  also  otherwise  on  somewhat  saline  ground.  H.  fascicu- 
lata  (Kunth)  occurs  around  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  genus  is 
also  represented  by  one  species  in  the  warmer  littoral  regions  of 
America.     Remarkably  resistant  to  drought. 

Beraolenm  grigr&nteniny  Hornemann.  (H.  villoaum,  Fischer.) 

Caucasus  and  Taurus.  One  of  the  best  of  herbaceous  scenic 
plants.     Matures  seeds  fi*eely. 

Beraolenm  Siblricnm,  Linne. 

Colder  regions  of  Europe  and  Asia.  A  very  tall  biennial  herb 
with  leaves  of  enormous  size.  Recently  recommended  for  sheep- 
fodder  in  alpine  regions.  This  plant  could  also  be  turned  to 
account  for  scenic  effect  in  horticulture,  as  well  as  H.  dulce 
(Fischer)  of  Kamtschatka. 

■eterotbalamae  lirunioidea,  Leasing. 

Southern  Brazil  and  Argentina.  A  dwarf  shrub,  furnishing  the 
yellow  Romerillo-dye  from  its  flowers. 


OaianenaiSy  Aublet.*  (Siphonia  elastica,  Persoon.) 

Guiana  and  nearest  countries.  A  tree,  rising  finally  to  about  60 
feet.  To  what  elevation  it  does  advance  into  cooler  mountain- 
regions,  and  whether  it  will  prosper  in  sub-tropic  regions,  seems 
as  yet  not  to  have  been  ascertained.     To  draw  attention  to   this 
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subject,  the  plant  is  admitted  into  this  work.  In  the  United  Steite 
were  120  in^-rabber  factories  in  1883,  emplojing  15,000  people. 
.  The  totalimportation  of  raw  material  there  during  that  year  was 
30,000  tons,  worth  about  six  million  pounds  [J.  G.  Baker].  In 
East- Australia  the  plant  thrives  fairly  well  at  least  as  far  Bouth  as 
the  tropic  of  Capricorn  [J.  S.  Edgar]. 

BilliSOfUl  oannalliniUi,  Linn^.  (ff.  radiatut,  Canvanilles.) 

Tropical  Asia,  Africa  and  Australia.  An  annual  showj  lierb, 
yielding  the  Ambari-Hemp.  Stems  to  12  feet  high,  without 
ramification  if  closely  sown.  Rich  soil  on  the  Nile  has  yielded 
over  3,000  lbs.  of  clear  fibre  from  one  acre.  The  bearing  strength 
is  often  found  to  be  more  than  that  of  the  Sunn-fibre.  The  leaves 
serve  as  sorrel-spinage.  Several  other  Hibisci  can  be  utilised  in 
the  same  manner,  for  instance  the  Indian  H.  tetraphyllns  (Box- 
burgh).  Good  fibre  is  also  obtained  from  Sida  rhombifolia  (Lmne)^ 
but  this  plant  is  apt  to  become  in  warm  zones  a  most  troublesome 
weed. 

XilliSCIUi  elatlUif  Swartz.     (Paritium  elatum,  G.  Don). 

West-Indies,  extending  to  Guiana.  Grows  to  a  tree  of  good  size- 
It  furnishes  the  Cuba-bast,  much  used  for  tying  cig^ars.  Hardy 
in  Natal,  where  it  grew  in  six  years  to  23  feet  [J.  M.  Wood]. 

KibiBCUB  esculentuB,  Linne. 

Tropical  Africa.  A  tall  herb.  The  unnpe  mucilaginous  seed- 
capsules  are  known  as  Ochro,  Okra  Bandakai  or  Gumbo,  and  used 
as  a  culinary  vegetable.  The  summers  of  Victoria  bring  them  to 
maturity.  In  Central- Australia  it  is  also  only  a  summer-plant. 
The  Ochro  can  be  preserved  by  being  dried  either  in  the  sun  or  by 
artificial  heat  after  previous  slicing.  The  leaves  of  this  and  allied 
species  can  be  used  as  pot-herbs.  The  seeds  retain  their  vitality 
for  about  five  years  [Vilmorin].  In  hot  moist  countries  also 
multiplied  from  cuttings,  and  there  growing  with  amazing  quick- 
ness. Dr.  A.  Gibson  pronounces  the  Ochro  quite  a  safe  food,  even 
when  extensively  consumed. 

KibiacuB  XiUdwlgrii,  Ecklon  and  Zeyher. 

South-Africa.  A  tall,  shrubby  and  highly  ornamental  species, 
desirable  also  as  yielding  a  fibre  of  fair  strength  and  toughness. 

MibiBcuB  Sabdariffa,  Linne. 

Tropical  Asia  and  Africa.  The  Oseille  de  Guince.  A  showy 
annual  plant,  occasionally  of  more  than  one  year's  duration, 
admitting  of  culture  in  the  warmer  temperate  regions  ;  it  is  how- 
ever cut  down  by  frost.  It  yields  the  Rosella-fibre.  The  acidulous 
calyces  furnish  a  delicions  son*el  and  rosella-jellies,  particularly 
relished  in    hot  climes ;    they  serve  also  for  pickles.     An  allied 
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calinary  species  occurs  on  the  Senegal.  H.  digitalna  (Cavftnillea) 
is  another  cognate  specieB  of  atmilar  utility  from  Brazil.  H- 
pnnctatns  (Dahell  and  Gibson)  is  mentioned  ae  an  ananal  fibre- 
plant,  occurring  in  Sindh  and  Mooltan. 

Klppophas  rbMnDoldea,  Linn£. 

Enrope,  Weeteni  and  Centra)  Asia.  One  of  the  best  of  shrnba 
for  binding  sand  on  sea-aliores.     Ascends  to  15,000  feet  in  Thibet. 

XI«rOOUoa  redolOBB,  B.  Brown. 

South-Eftstem  Australia,  there  almost  confined  to  the  Alps  ;  als» 
in  New  Zt^aland,  in  the  Antarctic  Islands  and  the  southern  uxtremity 
of  America.  A  tall,  perennial,  blady  grass,  with  the  odor  of 
Anthoxanthnm.  It  is  worthy  of  dissemination  on  moist  pasture- 
land  in  cool  countries.  H.  borealis  of  the  colder  regions  of  the 
northern  hemisphere  accompanies  H.  redolcns  in  the  sonth,  but  is 
a  smaller  grass.  These  grasses  are  to  some  extent  valuable  for 
their  fragrance  as  constituents  of  hay,  the  odorous  principle,  as 
in  Anthoxantbnm,  Meli lotus  and  Asperala,  being 
ITienjchloas  arc  particularly  appi-opriato  for  cold,  wet,  moory 
ftToundu, 

Blppoorepls  oomas*,  Linne. 

The  Horse-shoo  "Vetch.  Middle  and  Southern  Eurupe,  North- 
Africa.  A  perennial  fodder-herb,  not  without  importance.  Likes 
Stony  ground,  and  delights  like  most  leguminous  herbs  in  limestone - 
soil.  The  foliage  is  Baccalent  and  nutritious.  Professor  Langethal 
recommends  it  for  a  chaugo  after  Sainfoin-pastures  fail.  It  fur- 
nishes not  qait«  as  mucli  but  an  earlier  fodder. 

BolbtMllla  acmBlnata,  Liadlcj. 

It]  the  Himalayan  mountains  at  4-9,000  feet  elevation.  Under 
the  above  name  H.  latifotia  and  H.  angnstifolia  are  united,  as 
nritlier  of  the  two  appellations,  given  by  Wallich,  applies  to  the 
species  as  a  whole.  The  berries  (fruitlets)  of  this  climbing  shmb 
arc  large,  and  in  the  natural  localities  of  the  plant  consumed  for  I 
food.  They  may  on  culture  get  ameliorated  ;  they  remind  in  taste  I 
of  tbc  fruit  of  the  Passion-flower. 

Solctw  lanatns,  Linne. 

Velvet -j;i-a8s  or  Meadow-tSoft^iiiHs,  also  known  as  Yorkahire- 
foggraa«.  Europe,  North-Africa,  Middle  Asia.  Indigenous  in 
Norway  to  lat.  63"  34'.  A  well-known  and  easily  disseminated 
perennial  jMutn re-grass  of  considerable  fattening  property.  For 
rich  soil  better  grasses  can  he  chosen,  but  for  moist,  moory  or  sandy 
lands  and  also  for  forests  it  is  one  of  the  moat  eligible  pastore- 
gnsaes,  yielding  an  abundant  and  early  crop  ;  it.  is  however  rather 
ifalikpil  )ijf  catUe  as  well  as  horaea.     Qua  of  Uia  best  turaJ  grauea 
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in  recently  cleared  forest-ground,  not — like  Cocksfoot-grass  and 
particularly  Rye-grass — apt  to  be  attacked  by  cat-erpillars ;  also 
suited  for  suppressing  bracken-ferns  after  they  have  been  bomt 
down.  Becommendable  also  for  newly  drained  land.  Bears  con- 
tinued grazing  off  extremely  well.  Also  thrives  according  to  the 
Bev.  H.  Kempe  in  the  hottest  and  driest  regions  of  Central 
Australia.  Particularly  dangerous  for  the  spreading  of  the 
ordinary  rust-fungus,  Puccinia  graminis  (IJredo  linearis).  The 
chemical  analysis,  made  in  full  spring,  gave  the  following  results  : — 
Albumen,  2*20  ;  gluten,  4'11 ;  starch,  0*72  ;  gum,  308 ;  sugar,  4*56 
per  cent  [F.  v.  Mueller  and  L.  Rummel] . 

Molons  molliSy  Linn^. 

Creeping  Softgrass.  Of  nearly  the  same  geographic  range  and 
utility  as  the  proceeding  species.  Particularly  adapted  to  sandy 
forest-land.     Grown  in  Norway  to  lat.  63**  7/  [Schuebeler]. 

Moloptelea  integTifolia,  Planchon.     (Ulmug  integrifolia,  BozburglL) 

The  Elm  of  India,  extending  from  the  lowlands  to  snb-alpine 
regions.  A  large  tree,  with  timber  of  good  quality.  Foliage 
deciduous. 

Mordenm  andloolaf  Grisebach. 

Argentina.  Pronounced  by  Prof.  Hieronymus  as  an  excellent 
pasture-grass  of  the  Sierras. 

Bordenm  defioiena,  Steudel. 

The  Red-Sea  Barley.  One  of  the  two-rowed  barleys,  cultivated 
in  Arabia  and  Abyssinia.  Allied  to  this  is  H.  macrolepis  (A. 
Braun),  a  native  of  Abyssinia. 

Bordeum  diBtiohon,  C.  Bauhin.* 

Wild  from  Arabia  to  Central  Asia  [A.  de  Candolle].  The 
ordinary  Two-rowed  Barley.  Cultivated  as  early  as  the  stone-age 
[Heer].  To  this  species  belong  the  ordinary  English  barley,  the 
Chevalier,  the  Annat,  the  Dunlop,  the  Long-eared,  the  Black,  the 
Large,  the  Italian  and  the  Golden  barley,  along  with  other  kinds. 
A  variety  with  grains  free  from  the  bracts  constitutes  the  Siberian- 
and  the  Haliday-barley,  which  however  is  less  adapted  for  malt.  An 
unbearded  vaHety,  called  the  Berkeley -Barley,  was  recently  raised 
by  Professor  Hilgard  in  California ;  it  approaches  the  Nepal-Barley, 
but  the  husk  is  adherent.  This  new  sort  is  not  so  liable  to  the 
attacks  of  rusts-fun gs  as  many  other  varieties.  Dry  barley-flour, 
heated  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  during  seveinl  hours 
under  the  exclusion  of  atmospheric  air,  constitutes  Hufeland's 
meal  for  invalids.  Barley-culture  can  he  carried  on  even  in 
alpine  regions.  Marly  and  calcareous  lands  are  ])articularly  fit  for 
rearing  this  cereal  grass.  It  resists  moderate  spring-frosts.  As 
much  as  100  bushels  of  Cape-bai'ley  have  been  obtained  from  an 
acre  of  land  in  volcanic  soil  of  Victoria  as  a  first  harvest. 


s       J 
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lordenm  hezastiolioii,  Linn^.* 

Orient.  The  regular  Six-rowed  Barley.  In  ctdtivation  already 
during  the  stone-age  [iHeer],  also  already  in  ancient  Egypt 
[Schweinfnrth].  This  includes  among  other  varieties  the  Red, 
the  Scotch,  the  Square-  and  the  Bear-barley.  Seeds  less  uniform 
in  size  than  those  of  H.  distichon.  The  so-called  skinless  variety 
is  that,  in  which  the  grain  separates  from  the  bracts.  Langethal 
observes,  that  it  is  most  easily  raised,  requires  less  seed-grain  than 
ordinary  barley,  has  firmer  stems,  is  less  subject  to  the  rust-disease 
and  to  bending -down. 

tordenm  seeaUnnm,  Schreber.*      (H.  nodosum.  Smith;   H.  praiefue, 
Hadflon.) 

Europe,  Northern  and  Middle  Asia,  North- America.  Perennial. 
Famed  as  the  best  fattening  grass  of  many  of  the  somewhat  brackish 
marsh -pastures  on  the  North- Sea.  It  never  fruits,  when  kept  down 
by  cattle,  and  finally  suppresses  nearly  all  other  grasses  and  weeds. 

Cordenm  Tulrare,  Linn^.* 

Orient.  The  Pour-rowed  Barley,  though  rather  six-rowed  with 
two  prominent  rows.  Of  less  antiquity  than  H.  distichon  and  H. 
hexastichon.  Had  the  Alexandrian  Library  not  been  burnt,  the 
exact  origin  of  the  various  kinds  of  Barley,  with  that  of  many  other 
leading  culture-plants,  would  have  been  on  reliable  record.  Barley 
can,  by  proper  choice  of  season,  even  be  grown  in  Central-Australia. 
The  cultivation  of  this  cereal  extends  further  northward  and  south- 
word  than  that  of  wheat,  oats  and  rye  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
because  it  comes  to  maturity  quickly  enough  to  avoid  the  high 
temperature  and  also  any  dryness  of  the  hot  clime,  as  well  as  the 
low  temperature  of  the  autumns  of  the  cold  zone.  Thus,  hardy 
varieties  still  succeed  even  in  the  Faroe-Islands.  Several  varieties 
occur,  among  them :  the  Spring-  and  Winter-barley,  Black  barley, 
the  Russian,  the  French,  the  Naked  and  the  Wheat-barley.  Pearl- 
barley  is  obtained  from  the  winter- variety,  which  also  surpasses 
Summer-barley  in  rigor  of  stems  and  rich  and  early  yield,  it  being 
the  earliest  cereal  in  the  season ;  the  straw  is  copious  and  nutri- 
tious, and  the  grain  is  rich  in  gluten,  hence  far  better  adapted  for 
flour  than  for  malt.  Summer-barley  also  passes  under  the  name 
of  Sand-barley.  It  is  inferior  in  yield  to  H.  distichon,  but  is  con- 
tent with  a  less  fertile,  even  sandy  soil,  and  comes  to  ripeness  in  a 
month's  less  time.  In  alpine  regions  it  ripens  with  a  summer  of 
sixty  or  seventy  days  without  frost.  In  Norway  it  can  be  grown 
to  lat.  70**  [Schuebeler].  The  Naked  barley  is  superior  to  many 
other  varieties  for  peeled  barley,  but  inferior  for  brewing;  the 
grain  is  also  apt  to  drop  [Langethal].  Malt  is  important  as  an 
antiscorbutic  remedy.  Chemical  principles  of  malt :  asparagin,  a 
protein  substance,  diastase,  an  acid  and  cholesterin-fat.  Maltine 
is  a  therapeutic  extracts 
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Sordenm  seoeriton,  Linn^  * 

Central  Asia.  A  Two-rowed  Barlej.  To  this  species  belong  the 
Sprat-,  the  Battledore-,  the  Fnlham-  and  the  Putnej-barlej,  the 
Bice-barley,  the  Torkish-barlej  and  the  Dinkel.  This  species  miffht 
be  regarded  as  a  variety  of  A.  distichon.  The  grains  do  not  drop 
spontaneonsl  J,  and  this  kind  is  securer  than  others  against  spanrows ; 
requires  howeyer  a  saperior  soil  and  is  harder  in  straw  [Langethal]. 

Borenia  dnlcds,  Thnnberg. 

Himalaya,  China,  Japan.  The  pnlpy  fmit-stalks  of  this  tree  are 
edible.  The  plant  is  hardy  still  at  Philadelphia ;  it  dislikes  drought. 
H.  inaeqnalis  (De  Candolle)  and  H.  acerba  (Lindley)  are  mere 
varieties  of  this  species. 

Bmnttlua  ZiUimluB,  Linn^.* 

The  Hop-plant.  Temperate  a^ne  of  Europe,  Asia  and  North- 
America.  Very  hardy,  being  indigenous  in  Norway  to  lat.  64**  12' 
and  cultivated  to  lat.  69°  40'  [Schuebeler].  This  twining  perennial 
unisexual  plant  is  known  to  yieid  enormously  on  river-banks  in 
rich  soil  or  on  fertile  slopes,  where  irrigation  can  be  effected.  A 
pervious,  especially  al]u\dal  soil,  fertile  through  manure  or  other- 
wise, appliances  for  irrigation  natural  or  artificial,  and  also  shelter 
against  storms  are  some  of  the  conditions  for  success  in  hop-growth, 
and  under  such  conditions  the  raising  of  hops  will  prove  thns  isT 
profitable  in  countries  and  localities  of  very  different  mean-tem- 
peratui»e.  A  dry  summer  season  is  favorable  to  the  ripening  and 
gathei-ing  of  hops.     On  the  Mitchell-River,  in  Gippsland,  1,500  lbs. 

.  have  been  obtained  from  an  acre ;  on  the  King-River,  in  Victoria, 
even  as  much  as  2,286  lbs.  in  one  particular  year.  In  Tasmania 
large  cix)ps  have  been  realized  for  very  many  years.  The  plant 
might  be  readily  naturalized  on  river-banks  and  in  forest- valleys. 
The  scaly  fruit-catkins  form  the  commercial  hops,  whose  value 
largely  depends  on  the  minute  glandular  granules  of  lupuline. 
Hops  impai-t  their  flavor  to  beer,  prevent  acetous  fermentation,  and 
precipitate  albuminous  substances  from  the  malt  principally  by 
their  tannic  acid.  Hop-pillows  are  recommended  to  overcome  want 
of  sleep.  Many  of  the  substitutes  for  hops  are  objectionable  or 
deleterious.  The  refuse  of  hops  of  breweries  possesses  double  the 
value  of  stable-manure.  Great  Britain  imported  in  1884  nearly 
13,000  tons  of  hops  valued  at  £1,600,000;  in  1889  about  10,000 
tons  of  the  value  of  £713,000.  The  Victorian  import  during  1887 
was  788,968  lbs.  valued  at  £42,422.  Active  principles  of  hop- 
leaves  and  fiTiits :  a  peculiar  volatile  and  bitter  acid  substance. 
The  fibre  of  the  stem  can  be  made  into  cords  and  paper.  The  young 
shoots  can  be  used  for  food,  dressed  like  asparagus. 

Kjdnum  ooralloidea,  Scopoli. 

Europe,  Asia,  North-  and  South-America.  In  Cashmere,  where 
this  mushroom  inhabits  hollow  trunks  of  Pinus  Webbiana,  called 
the  Koho-Khur.  Common  on  dead  wood  in  forests  in  the  United 
St&teR.     Cooked,  of  excellent  taste. 
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Xyrdanm  lm1iiiMitiim«  Linn^. 

In  pine-forests  of  Europe.  A  wholesome  mushroom  of  delicious 
taste,  which  we  should  endeavour  to  naturalize  in  any  prne-planta* 
tions.  Other  recommendable  European  species  are,  H.  erinaceum 
(Persoon),  H.  album  (Persoon),  H.  diversidens  (Pries),  H.  auriscal- 
pium  (Linn6),  H.  subsqaamosum  (Batsch),  H.  IsByigatum  (Swarts), 
M.  violascens  (Albertini),  H.  infundibulum  (Swartz),  H.  fuligineo- 
album  (Schmitz),  H.  graveolens  (Brotero),  H.  Caput  Medus® 
(Nees),  H.  hystrix  (Fries).  These  and  some  other  edible  fungs  are 
given  on  the  authority  of  Rosenthars  valuable  work.  The  Rev. 
M.  J.  Berkeley,  Dr.  Morren  and  Dr.  GToeppert  add  Hydnum  re- 
pandum  (Linne)  and  H.  suaveolens  (Scopoli). 

Sjdranrea  Thunlierg'i,  Siebold. 

Japan.  The  leaves  of  this  shrub  give  a  peculiar  tea,  called  the 
"  Tea  of  Heaven  '*  locally. 

Sydrastis  Canadensis,  Linn^. 

The  Yellow  Puccoon  or  Grolden  Seal.  Eastern  North- America. 
A  perennial  herb,  utilised  in  medicine.  The  root  contains  two 
alkaloids,  berberin  and  hydrastin.  The  root-dye  is  of  a  brilliant 
yellow,  admitting  of  its  use  with  indigo  for  rich  green  colors. 

SjrmeneMt  Coorbaiil,  Linn^. 

Tropical  and  Southern  sub- tropical  America.  A  tree  of  colossal 
size  and  remarkable  longevity.  Timber  hard,  extremely  heavy, 
close-grained,  used  for  select  wheel-work,  treenails,  beams  and 
planks,  also  in  various  machinery.  Courbaril-wood  exceeds  the 
British  oak  four  times  in  elasticity  and  nearly  three  times  in 
resistance  to  fracture  [Lapparents] .  A  fragrant  amber- like  resin, 
known  as  West-Indian  Copal,  exudes  from  the  stem.  The  Mexican 
trade-name  of  the  resin  is  Coapinole.  The  beans  of  the  pod  are 
lodged  in  a  mealy  pulp  of  honey-like  taste,  which  can  be  used  for 
food.  The  chance  of  the  adaptability  of  this  remarkable  tree  to 
the  warmer  temperate  zone  needs  te  be  ascertained.  This  is  one 
of  the  Algaroba- trees.  H.  verrucosa  (Qaertner)  and  Trachylobium 
Petersianum  (Klotzsch)  yield  the  best  East- African  and  Mada- 
gascar-Copal. 

SjTBienantliera  Bankail,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

South-Eastem  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Norfolk-Island.  A  tall 
spiny  shrub,  well  adapted  for  close  hedges,  where  rapid  growth  is 
not  required.  It  stands  clipping  well.  Flowers  profusely  fragrant ; 
hence  this  plant  is  among  those  best  to  be  chosen  for  maintaining 
successively  a  strong  fragrance  in  gardens  of  serene  climes. 


Cyoaojamua  nlr er,  Linn^. 

In 
medicinal 


The  Henbane.     Europe,  North-Africa,  extra-tropical  Asia. 
Norway    indigenous  te  lat.  63"  35  ^      An    important    medicii 
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herb  of  one  or  two  years*  duration.  It  contains  a  pecnliar  alkaloid 
— hyoscyamin.  H.  albns  (Linn6)  is  used  in  South-Europe  as  well. 
Oulmont  and  Laurent  pronounce  daturin  from  yarious  species  of 
Datura  as  physiologically  almost  identical  with  hyoscyamin. 

BjpllflDiie  ArruBy  Martins. 

Nubia,  to  21°  north-latitude.     Possibly  hardy  anywhere  on  low- 
'   lands  in  the  warmer  temperate  zone. 

Mjphmne  ooiiaoeaf  Gaertner. 

Equatorial  Eastern  Africa ;  the  dichotomous  Palm  of  the  sea- 
coast-regions.  It  attains  a  height  of  80  feet.  Deserving  of  cultural 
trials  in  cooler  latitudes  also. 

SjpbflDne  orlnitaf  Gaertner.  (H.  Thebaiea,  Martins,) 

The  Gingerbread- Palm  or  Doum-Palm.  Abyssinia,  Nubia,  Arabia 
and  Egypt,  as  far  as  31"  north  latitude,  and  southward  to  the  24am- 
besi,  Nyassa  and  Sof  ala.  In  Arabia  to  28°  north  latitude  [Schwein- 
fui*th];  up  to  the  plateau  of  Abyssinia  [Drude].  It  is  much 
branched,  and  attains  a  height  of  about  30  feet.  The  mealy  husk 
of  the  fruit  is  edible.     Grows  away  from  the  sea. 

SjpheDne  Tentriooaa,  Kirk. 

Zambesi.  Loftier  than  the  other  species.  Stem  turgid  towards 
the  middle.  Fruit  lai'ge.  Perhaps  not  absolutely  requinng  a 
tropical  clime. 

Sjpoohoeria  apargrioides,  Hooker  and  Amott. 

Chili.  A  perennial  herb.  The  root  is  used  for  calinaiy  purposes 
like  that  of  Scorzonera  Hispanica. 

SypoohoeriB    Soorzonerae,    F.  v.   Mueller.    (Achyrophoms   Sconfmerw, 
D.C.) 

Chili.  Of  the  same^use  as  H.  apargioides.  Allied  species  of 
probably  similar  utilityjexist  in  Western  South -America. 

BjaaopuBloffiolnaliSvlLiniie. 

South -Europe,  South -Western  Asia.  A  peremiial  herb,  discarded 
and  re-introduced  in  medicine.  The  essential  oil  of  this  herb  is 
also  used  for  some  perfumeries. 

Zlez  Aquifolium,  Linnc. 

Tha  Holly.  Europe,  Western  Asia.  In  some  cold  regions  the 
only  evergreen  tree  not  coniferous.  Known  to  have  attained  an 
age  of  more  than  150  years,  a  height  of  60  feet  and  a  stem-circom* 
ference  of  8^  feet.  Important  as  a  hedge-plant.  It  yields  a  wood 
for    ornamental    tuiiiery,    niathematic    and    other     instruments, 
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remarkable  for  its  almost  whitish  paleness  In  Norway  it  is  in- 
digenous to  lat.  63°  7^  and  in  lat.  59°  45'  it  attained  still  a  height 
of  nearly  50  feet  [Professor  Schuebeler].  The  berries  are 
deleterious. 

Zlez  Cassine,  Linn^. 

Southern  States  of  North- America.  Hardy  in  England.  A  tea- 
bush,  to  which  also  remarkable  medicinal  properties  are  ascribed. 
Ilex  opaca  (Aiton)  attains  a  height  of  over  50  feet  in  Alabama. 

Zlez  erenata,  Thunberg. 

Japan.  The  wood  employed  there  for  superior  kinds  of  wood- 
cuts.    This  shrub  proved  hardy  in  Holland  (C.  Koch). 

Zlez  interra,  Thnnberg. 

Japan.  Bird-lime  can  be  prepared  from  the  bark  of  this  and 
several  other  hollies ;  from  this  species  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent. 


Zlez  Paraflrnensis,  St.  Hilaire. 

The  Mate.  Uruguay,  Paraguay  and  Southern  Brazil.  This 
kind  of  Holly-bush,  which  attains  finally  the  size  of  a  small  tree, 
is  inserted  into  this  list  rather  as  a  stimulating  medicinal  plant 
than  as  a  substitute  for  the  ordinary  Tea-plant,  although  in  its 
native  country  it  is  very  extensively  used  as. such.  From  the 
province  of  Parana  alone  more  than  36  million  pounds  were 
exported  in  1871,  besides  9  million  pounds  used  for  home-con- 
sumption ;  while  in  Rio  Grande  de  Sul  the  local  provincial  con- 
sumption is  nearly  four  times  as  much,  not  counting  large 
quantities  consumed  by  the  aboriginal  race.  It  is  cheaper  than 
coffee  or  tea  (about  5d.  per  lb.),  but  an  individual  there  uses  about 
1  lb.  per  week.  It  has  a  pleasant  aroma,  can  be  taken  with  milk 
and  sugar,  and  is  the  favourite  beverage  in  large  portions  of  South- 
America  [Dr.  Macedo  Scares].  The  leaves  destined  for  the  Mate 
are  slightly  roasted.  This  plant  was  introduced  as  long  ago  as 
1854  into  the  Melbourne  Botanic  Garden,  where  it  thrives  fairly 
well.  I.  Dahoon  (Walter)  and  I.dipyrena  (Wallace)  are  used  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  probably  other  hollies  may  be  found 
occasionally  fair  substitutes.  I.  theezans  (Martins)  also  yields  in 
Southern  Brazil  a  kind  of  Mate.  Chemical  principles:  coffein, 
quina-acid  and  a  peculiar  tannic  acid,  which  latter  can  be  converted 
into  viridin-acid. 


Zlez  Tertioillataf  Gray.     (Prinos  verOciUatus,  Linn^.) 

Eastern    North-America.       There    the    bark    much    used    for 
medicinal  purposes,  both  externally  and  internally. 
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Ulicimn  ▼•rim,  J.  Hooker. 

Southem-Clima.  Tlie  Star- Anise.  An  evergreeB  ahrnb  or  imall 
tree.  The  starry  fruits  used  in  medicine  and  as  a  ooodimmt. 
Their  flayonr  is  derived  from  a  peculiar  volatile  oil  with  anethol ; 
this  essential  oil  is  in  nse  for  a  particular  liqueur.  It  has  onlj 
now  heen  placed  beyond  doubt,  that  it  is  this  plant — just  specifieaUy 
defined — which  furnishes  the  Star- Anise.  See  Dyer  s  *'  Kew 
Bulletin,"  July,  1888. 

XUippo  bntjraooay  F.  ▼.  Mueller.     (Bauia  hutyraeBa,  Boxburg^h). 

India,  up  to  4s,500  feet.  A  tree,  gaining  a  height  of  50  feet.  The 
pulp  of  the  fruit  is  edible.  The  seeds  yield  a  white  soft  fat,  of 
pleasant  smell,  used  in  the  making  of  pomades,  ointments,  superior 
soap  and  candles. 

Xllippo  latifolla,  F.  ▼.  Mueller.*    (Bastia  latifoUa,  Roxburgh.) 

The  "  Mahwa."  Central  India,  extending  to  Ava,  ascending  to 
4,000  feet  [J.  Hooker].  A  tree  to  50  feet  high^  content  with  dry, 
stony  ground ;  enduring  slight  frost.  Wood  so  tough  as  to  be 
adapted  for  ploughs  and  various  machinery  [Dr.  Schlich].  The 
succulent  corolla  affords  a  never-failing  crop  of  nourishing  saoohar- 
ine  food  to  the  rural  inhabitants.  Each  tree  supplies  2  to  3  cwt. ; 
each  hundredweight  yields  on  distillation  about  3  gallons  of 
spirits  ;  essential  oil  is  also  obtained  from  the  corolla.  The  flowers 
are  also  used  for  feeding  cattle ;  they  will  keep  for  a  long  time. 
The  seeds  yield  oil  of  thick  consistence.  I.  neriifolia  is  an  allied 
species,  which  ascends  also  to  4,000  feet.  I.  Erskineana  and  I. 
Maclayana  (F.  v,  M.),  as  well  as  I.  Cocco  (Scheffer)  furnish  good 
edible  fruits  in  New  Guinea,  where  these  trees  ascend  to  some 
distance  in  the  mountain-regions. 

Xmperata  arondinaooay  Cyrillo. 

South-Europe,  North-Africa,  Southern  and  Eastern  Asia,  Aus- 
tralia, Polynesia.  The  Lalang-grass  of  India.  Almost  a  sugar- 
cane in  miniature.  Valuable  for  binding  sand,  especially  in  wet 
localities.  Difficult  to  eradicate.  Available  also  for  thatching. 
Apt  to  become  irrpressible  in  cultivation-grounds.  Browsed  on  by 
pasture-animals,  though  harsh. 

Xndipofera  Anil,  Linn^.* 

Recorded  as  indigenous  to  the  West-Indies,  and  extending  spon- 
taneously through  continental  America  from  Carolina  to  Brwul. 
A  shrub,  several  feet  high.  Pods  sickle-shaped,  short,  compressed. 
One  of  the  principal  indigo-plants  under  cultivation,  both  in  tlie 
eastern  and  the  western  hemisphere.  Only  in  the  warmer  parts  ol 
the  temperate  zone  can  we  hope  to  produce  indigo  with  remunera- 
tive success.      But  many  of  the  hardier  species  seem  never  yet  to 
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have  been  leated  for  pigment.  Over  100  liave  ali-eadv  been 
recorded  from  cxtrs-txopical  Southern  Africa  &lonc.  An  Indi^fera 
of  Georgia,  eaJd  to  be  wild,  perliaps  I.  Anil,  yields  an  excellent 
prtnlnct.  The  pi^rment  in  all  inst-ances  is  obtained  hy  maceration 
of  tlie  foliage,  aeration  of  the  liquid  and  inspiHsatton  of  the 
sediment. 

Xttdlyofsra'KrraBteft,  Linn^.    (r.  cnmlu,  Boiborgh). 

Tropical  and  ex  tin-tropical  Northern  Africa.  Arabia  and  perljapt* 
iia.  A  shrub,  Heveral  feet  high,  closely  allied  to  1,  Anil,  and 
ewise  a  good  Indigo- plant. 

XBdlrofeT»  ttBMorla,  Linnj.* 

Warmer  parta  of  Asia,  as  far  east  a^  Japan ;  recorded  also  from   { 
tropical  Africa  and  even  Natal  as  wild.     A  shrubby  plant,  attain- 
ing a  height  of  6  feet.     Pods  straight,  cylindrical,  many-seeded. 
Extensively  cultivated   in  warm  zones  for  indigo,  and  probably  I 
hardy  in  mild   temperate  regions.     The  plant  is  frequently    sold  I 
fresh  by  the  grower  to  the  factories.      The  indigo-plant  requires  a  I 
rich  friable  soil,  neithei'  too   moist   nor  too  dry.     The  seeds  are  ] 
sawn  in  furrows  about  a  foot  apart,   and  in  hot  damp  climes  t 
plant  can  be  cat  in  aboat  two  months,  as  soon  as  it  begins  ._ 
flower;  in  sis  or  eight  weeks  it  yields  a  second  crop,  and  under  I 
favourable  circnmstancefi  as  many  as  four  crops  can  be  gathei-ed  i; 
a  year.     The  plants  have  to  be  I'enewed  every  year,  as  the  old  one 
do  not  yield  an  abundant  produce.     Bright  sunshine  favors  the 
development  of  the  dye-principle,  but  frequent  rains  cause  a  more    | 
luxuriant  growth  [Hartwig].     In   1884  Great  Brit&in  imported 
104.000  cwt.   of  iudigo,  valued  at  £2,484,000  ;  in  1889  the  impend 
there  was  90,238  cwt.,  valued  at  £1,777,000. 

■nlft  Belenlom,  Limn'. 

The  Elecampane.  Middle  and  Southern  Europe,  Middle  Asia 
eastward  to  Japan.  A  perennial  herb.  The  bitter  and  somewhat 
aromatic  root,  for  the  sake  of  its  stimulating  and  tonic  properties, 
tued  in  medicine.  It  contains  also  the  amylaceous  innlin  and  the 
cryBtalline  helenin.  With  many  other  large  herbs  adaptable  for 
scenic  effects. 


IpWBCea  B«t»taB,  Foiret.*     (Baiahu  cdulil,  Choiej.) 

The  Sweet  Potato.  Tropical  South- America.  First  brought  to 
Europe  fiMin  Brazil.  It  has  proved  well  adapted  also  for  the 
sontliem  part  of  Australia  and  for  New  Zealand.  Thriving  singu- 
larly well  even  during  seasons  of  drought  in  Central  Australia ; 
weight  of  tubers  to  1  lb.  there  not  quite  rare.  [Rev.  H.  Kempe]. 
The  copious  starch  from  the  tuber  forma  a  good  substitute 
Arrow-i-oot  (or  rather  Am-root).  The  tuberous  roots  ~ 
palatable  food,  more  nutritious  than  ordinary  potatoes ; 
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also  be  well  utilised  for  starch.  Varieties  with  red,  white  and 
yellow  roots  occur.  Each  tuber  weighs  generally  from  3  to  5  Iba., 
but  may  occasionally  attain  to  56  lbs.  in  adequate  climes  and  soils. 
Rich  yield  is  200  to  300  bushels  from  an  acre.  Becomes  an 
exhaustive  crop.  The  total  harvest  of  tubers  in  the  United  States 
was  estimated  for  1886  to  have  been  40  million  bushels,  this  culture 
extending  to  40°  N.  there.  [J,  R.  Dodge.]  Propagation  from 
small  tubers  or  stem-cuttings  or  tuber-buds.  Professor  Wittmack 
obtained  seeds  from  the  ancient  graves  of  Ancon. 

ZpomoDa  Batatilla,  G.  D^n. 

Cooler  regions  of  Venezuela.  The  tubers  serve  as  sweet  potatoes. 
1.  platanifolia  (Roemer  and  Schultes),  from  Central  America,  and 
I.  mammosa  (Choisy),  from  Amboina,  are  similarly  useful. 

ZpomODa  Calobray  Hill  and  Mueller. 

Eastern  Central  Australia.  Hardy  in  the  south  of  France  [Prof. 
Naudin] .  The  stems  cover  the  ground  for  a  radius  of  several  yards ; 
the  spots  become  picturesque  by  the  showy  large  flowers  for  8 
months  in  the  year ;  the  tubers  are  formed  at  4  or  5  yards'  distance 
along  running  roots,  weigh  from  5  to  30  lbs.,  and  are  a  fair  esculent. 
The  plant  likes  a  fermginous  loam  [Rev.  Dr.  Woolls]. 

ZpomoDa  ohrysorrhiza,  J.  Hooker. 

New  Zealand,  where  it  is  called  by  the  Maories,  **  Kuneara." 
The  tubers  serve  like  those  of  I.  Batatas,  and  sevenil  varieties  are 
distinguished  in  cultivation. 

Zpomoea  oostata,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

Central  and  North- Western  Australia.    Produces  edible  tubers. 

Zpomoea  grraminea,  B.  Brown. 

Tropical  Australia.  The  root,  called  "Mallamak,"  is  eaten  by 
the  natives  either  raw  or  baked  [Foelsche]. 

Zpomoea  megrapotaniioaf  Choisy. 

Southern  Brazil  and  Argentina.  The  root  attains  several  pounds 
weight,  and  serves  as  jalap.  Propagation  by  pieces  of  the  root  or 
from  cuttings  of  the  underground-stem. 

Zpomoea  panioulata,  B.  Brown. 

Almost  a  cosmopolitan  plant  on  tropical  coasts ;  this  also  indi- 
genous to  North -Australia  and  the  warmer  parts  of  East- Australia 
The  tubers  of  this  species  also  are  edible.  If  hardy,  the  plant 
would  deserve  cultivation  in  any  mild  extra-tropical  countries  also. 
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XpomoDa  pes  oaprae.  Both. 

Tropical  and  sab-tropical  sea-shores  of  both  hemispheres.  Can 
be  nsed  in  coast-regions  free  of  frost,  to  bind  drift-sand.  Prefer- 
entially chosen  for  this  purpose  by  Colonel  Worster  in  Madras. 

ZpomoDa  purpay  Wenderoth. 

Mountains  of  Mexico.  The  true  Jalap.  This  species  yields  the 
medicinal  jalap-root.  It  has  recently  been  cttitivated  with  apparent 
success  even  at  New  York.  Particularly  entitled  to  a  trial  in  warm 
woodlands.  Active  principle :  the  resinous  convolvulin.  I.  Oriza- 
bensis  (Ledanois)  also  yields  jalap,  according  to  Hanbury. 

XpomoDa  slmQlans,  Hanbury. 

Mexico.  From  this  species  the  Tampico- jalap,  or  rather  the 
Sierra- Qt>rda-jalap,  is  derived.  I.  operculata  (Martins)  yields  the 
Brazilian  jalap. 

trim  Florontina,  Limie. 

Countries  around  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  well-known 
"  Orris-root "  is  obtained  from  this  species.  Of  the  same  geo- 
graphic range  is  Iris  juncea  (Poiret),  the  edible  root  of  which 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Zeloak  among  the  Algerian  natives 
[Symonds].  I.  versicolor  (Linn6)  of  Eastern  North- America  is 
there  drawn  into  medicinal  use. 

Xsatis  indipotioa,  Fortune. 

Northern  China.  Perennial,  almost  shrubby.  Its  use  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  following  plant. 

Xsatis  tinotoria,  Linn^. 

Dyer's  Woad."  From  the  Mediterranean  regions  through  part 
of  the  Orient,  apparently  extending  as  far  as  Japan.  In  Norway 
it  is  hardy  to  lat.  67®  16'  [Schuebeler].  A  tall  herb  of  two  years' 
duration.  The  blue  dye  is  obtained  from  the  fermented  leaves. 
Woad  succeeds  best  in  rich  limestone-ground.  Contains  luteolin. 
Many  other  species  of  Isatis,  mostly  Asiatic,  may  perhaps  produce 
dye  with  equal  advantage.  Boissier  enumerates  twenty-eight  kinds 
merely  as  Oriental. 

Jaearanda  nUmoslfolia,  D.  Don, 

Brazil.  This  tree,  with  J.  Braziliana  and  J.  obtusifolia  (Hum- 
bolt),  furnishes  a  beautiful  and  fragrant  kind  of  Palixander-or 
Palissandre-wood,  and  so  do  probably  some  other  tropical  American 
species.  This  wood  is  bluish-red,  traversed  by  blackish  streaks. 
J.  mimosifolia  is  hardy  at  Melbourne,  soon  recovering  from  the 
iajuries  of  our  alight  nocturnal  frosts,  and  thus  may  perhaps  be 
reared  with  advantage  in  many  of  the  warmer  and  moister  regions 
of  the  temperate  zone,  if  it  were  only  for  its  ornamental  grandeur. 
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Jacksonia  oupnliforav  Meissner. 

West-Australia.  It  might  prove  an  adyantage,  to  disseminate 
this  small  tree  in  arid  desert-regions,  as  horses  and  cattle  relish 
the  foliage  amazingly.  Several  other  Jacksonias  share  the  local 
renown,  which  this  congener  of  theirs  has  acquired  from  its  ntilitj 
as  a  pasture-bush,  notably  so  the  tall-shrubby  J.  scoparia  of  South- 
Eastem  Australia;  it  would,  therefore,  be  worth  while  to  dis- 
seminate these  kinds  of  plants  in  apt  localities. 

JaBmlnuni  irrandiflorain,  Linnc.* 

From  India  to  Japan.  Flowers  white.  Extensively  cultivated 
in  South -Europe.  It  is  planted  in  rows  3  feet  apart.  Leek, 
tuberoses  and  similar  plants  are  used,  to  occupy  the  spare-ground 
for  the  first  year;  1,000  plants  in  the  second  year  after 
grafting  produce  50  kilos  (about  1  cwt.)  of  flowers  in  rich  soil. 
Ten  thousand  lbs,  can  be  produced  on  a  hectare  (nearly  2^  acres); 
these  under  very  favorable  circumstances  will  realise  a  proiSt  of 
£230  per  annum.  Dr.  Piesse  records,  that  in  very  recent  times  at 
Grasse,  Cannes  and  the  adjoining  villages  about  100,000  lbs.  of 
Jasmin-flowers  were  gathered  annually  for  pei-f umery-purposes,  the 
price  there  being  about  Is.  a  lb.  According  to  the  '*  Revue 
des  Sciences  Naturelles  Appliquees "  of  May  1891  p.  720,  the 
quantity  seems  to  have  risen  to  fully  800,000  lbs.,  gathered  from 
the  middle  of  May  to  the  end  of  June.  The  plants  must  be  guarded 
against  frost  and  exposure  to  wind  [Deherain].  In  France  thivS 
jasmin  is  generally  grafted  on  J.  officinale.  The  bushes  are  richly 
manured  and  well  watered.  Ordinary  cleft -grafting  is  practised 
the  stock  being  headed  down  to  near  the  ground.  A  good  work- 
man and  assistant  will  graft  about  1,000  plants  in  a  day.  The 
delicate  scent  is  withdrawn,  either  by  fixed  oil  or  fat  through 
alcohol,  if  not  required  by  itself,  or  it  may  be  drawn  over  alonsf 
with  oil  of  orange-peel.  The  pecuniary  yield  obtainable  from 
Jasmin-cultivation  seems  vastly  oveiTated,  even  if  inexpensive  labor 
could  be  procured.  The  concrete  oil  is  an  article  of  commerce. 
Messrs.  Blogg  prepare  it  in  the  following  superior  and  expeditious 
manner  here :  Fresh  flowers  without  stalks  are  macei*ated  for  some 
few  minutes  in  deodoHzed  methyl-chloride ;  the  liquid  is  then 
allowed  to  run  off  into  a  closed  receiver  for  subsequent  distillation; 
this  maceration  proceeds  till  all  scent  is  withdi*awn  by  additional 
methyl ;  the  distillation  is  effected  at  a  temperature  of  only  about 
H6^  F.;  this  volatises  the  methyl-chloride,  which  when  thus  regained 
is  used  for  treatment  of  other  lots  of  flowers.  The  concrete  oil,  as 
containing  the  perfuming  principle  in  a  waxy  or  fatty  nature, 
remains  behind  after  the  evaporation  of  the  methyl,  and  is  worth 
about  30  shillings  an  ounce.  A  small  quantity  of  this  solid  sub- 
stance suffices  for  preparing  a  good  deal  of  the  *'  essence  "  ordinarily 
in  use. 
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Jasminuin  odoratiBBiniiuii,  Linn^  * 

Madeira.  Shrubby  like  the  rest.  Flowers  yellow.  Used  like 
the  foregoing  and  following  for  perfumery.  This  may  be  prepared 
by  spreading  the  flowei*s  upon  wool  or  cot  ton,  slightly  saturated 
with  olive  or  other  fixed  oil,  and  covering  them  with  other  layei's 
so  prepared.  The  flowers  are  renewed  from  time  to  time  until  the 
oil  is  thoroughly  pervaded  by  the  scent,  when  the  latter  is  with- 
drawn by  alcohol.  Other  modes  of  extracting  the  oil  seem 
feasible. 

Jasminani  officinale,  Linne.* 

From  the  Caucasus  to  China.  Flowers  white.  This  is  the 
principal  species  cultivated  in  South-Europe  for  its  scent.  In 
Cannes  aiid  Nice  about  180,000  lbs.  of  jasmin-flowers  are  produced 
annually  for  distillation  [Regel].  By  Simmonnet's  process  the 
essence  of  jasmin  is  solidified  as  jasminin. 

Jaaminum  Sambao,  Alton. 

« 

From  India  to  Japan.  It  has  the  richest  perfume  of  all.  The 
bush  attains  a  height  of  20  feet,  and  is  almost  climbing.  The 
flowers  are  white,  and  must  be  collected  in  the  evening  before 
expansion.  The  relative  value  of  many  other  species  of  jasmin, 
nearly  all  from  the  warmest  parts  of  Asia,  seems  in  no  instance  to 
have  been  ascertained,  so  far  as  their  oils  or  scents  are  concerned. 
The  Australian  species  are  also  deliciously  fragrant,  amongst  which 
J.  lineare,  Br.,  occurs  in  Victorian  deserts  ;  while  also  J.  didymum, 
Forst.,  J.  racemosum,  F.  v.  M.,  J.  simplicifolinm,  Forst.,  J.  cal- 
careum,  F.  v.  M.,  and  J.  suavissimum,  Lindl.,  reach  extra-tropical 
latitudes. 

Joannosia  prlnoepSf  Yellozo,     {Anda  Gometii,  A.  de  Jossieu.) 

Southern- Brazil.  A  large  tree,  likely  hardy  in  any  region  free 
of  frost.  The  oil  of  the  seeds  serves  like  that  of  Ricinus,  with  the 
advantage  of  its  being  of  rather  pleasant  taste,  and  being  required 
in  much  lesser  quantity  [Martins].  This  oil,  on  account  of  its 
quickly  drying,  has  come  into  use  also  for  painting  in  oil-colora 
[Rosenthal]. 

JnliflBa  speotabiliSf  Humboldt. 

The  tall  and  stout  Coquito-Palm  of  Chili,  extending  spontaneously 
to  37*^  South ;  hardy  still  in  Valdivia.  Adapted  for  mild  extra- 
tropical  latitudes.  A  kind  of  treacle  is  obtained  from  the  sap  of 
this  palm.  A  good  tree  will  give  90  gallons  of  mellaginous  sap 
[C.  Darwin].  The  small  kernels  are  edible.  Stem  reaching  a 
height  of  60  feet,  turgid  towards  the  middle  ;  leaves  sometimes  10 
feet  long.  Has  endured  at  Montpellier  a  winter  cold  of  +  10**  F. 
[Osw.  de  Kerchove  de  Denterghem].  Jubsea  Torallyi  ascends  the 
Andes  to  8,500  feet.  First  introduced  into  the  colony  of  Victoria 
by  the  writer  of  this  work. 
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Jnplans  oinoroay  Lizm^  * 

The  Buttemnt-tree  of  Eastern  North- America.  About  50  feet 
high ;  stem-diameter  to  4  feet.  Growth  of  comparative  celerity ; 
admits  of  transplantation  readily.  Likes  rocky  places  in  rich 
forests,  bnt  is  also  content  with  poor  soil.  Wood  lighter  than  that 
of  the  black  walnut,  durable  and  free  from  attacks  of  innects.  It 
is  particularly  sought  for  furniture,  panels  of  coaches,  corn-shovels, 
wooden  dishes  and  similar  implements,  as  it  is  not  heavy  nor  liable 
to  split.  Splendid  for  select  posts  and  rails  needing  durability ;  it  is 
soft  and  therefore  easily  worked.  This  tree  with  J.  nigra  endures 
even  the  severe  frosts  of  St.  Petersburg,  where  the  Garyas  can  no 
longer  be  maintained  [Begel].  The  kernel  of  the  nut  is  more  oily 
than  that  of  the  ordinary  walnut ;  taste  similar  to  that  of  Brasil- 
nuts.  The  leaves,  bark  and  husk  are  of  medicinal  importance,  and 
so  are  those  of  other  species.     The  sap  is  saccharine  [G.  Koch]. 

Jnplans  oordlformiBy  Maximowicz. 

Japan*     This  species  approaches  in  many  respects  J.  Sieboldiana. 

Jtiplans  Mand8oliiirioa«  Maximowicz. 

Corea  and  Mandschuria.  This  Walnut  is  allied  to  J.  cinerea  of 
North-America.  Wood  splendid  for  cabinet-work.  The  nuts 
available  as  well  for  the  table  as  for  oil-factories. 

Jugrlans  Californioa,  S.  Watson. 

From  Galifomia  to  New  Mexico,  along  the  course  of  streams  in 
rich  moist  soil.  A  handsome  symmetrical  tree  of  much  utility, 
attaining  a  height  of  60  feet  and  a  stem-diameter  of  3  feet  [Dr. 
Gibbons].     Hardy  in  Christiania  still. 

Jugrlans  nigrra,  Linne.* 

Black  Walnut-tree.  Eastern  North-America.  Attains  a  height 
of  80  feet ;  trunk  grows  to  6  feet  in  diameter ;  fond  of  rich  forest - 
land.  Quicker  of  growth  than  the  European  walnut-tree,  but  the 
wood  not  so  easily  worked  [Meehan].  Maximum  rate  of  circum- 
ferential stem -growth  in  Nebraska  4  feet  at  two  feet  from  the 
ground  in  16  years  [Furnas].  The  tree  will  bear  fruit  after  10 
years,  giving,  when  of  large  size,  10  to  15  or  even  20  bushels  in  a 
season,  realising  as  much  as  4  shillings  per  bushel.  The  tree  is 
hardy  still  in  Ghristiania,  Norway.  Wood  most  ornamental, 
purplish-brown,  turning  dark  with  age,  strong,  tough,  not  liable  to 
warp  nor  to  split ;  not  attacked  by  insects.  Supplies  three-fourths 
of  the  material  for  hardwood-furniture  in  the  United  States 
[Sargent],  and  fetches  there  the  highest  price.  Wood  stored  for 
many  years  is  the  best  for  gun-stocks,  and  used  also  for  musical 
instruments.  For  the  sake  of  its  compactness,  durability,  and  its 
susceptibility  to  high  polish,  it  is  much  sought  for  elegant  for- 
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niture,  stair-rails  and  other  select  purposes.  Seeds  more  oilj  thai^ 
the  European  Walnut.  The  tree  extends  in  a  slightly  altered 
variety  to  Bolivia  and  Argentina. 

The  ordinary  Walnut-tree  of  Europe,  indigenous  in  Hungary 
[Heuffel]  and  Greece  [Heldreich],  extending  from  the  Black  Sea 
to  Beloochistan  and  Burmah,  and  seemingly  also  occurring  in 
North-China,  preferentially  in  calcareous  soil.  It  attains  a  height 
of  fully  100  feet,  and  lives  many  centuries.  Professor  Schuebeler 
found  it  hardy  in  Norway  to  lat.  63**  35  \  bearing  fruit  occasionally  ; 
in  lat.  60**  14  it  attained  still  a  height  of  nearly  50  feet  and  a 
stem- circumference  of  13  feet.  An  aged  walnut-tree  at  Mentmore 
had  a  circumference  of  12|  feet  at  4  feet  from  the  ground,  its 
branches  spreading  diametrically  to  about  100  feet  [Masters]. 
Wood  ]ight  and  tough,  much  sought  for  gun-stocks,  the  exterior  of 
pianofortes  and  the  choicest  furniture.  The  shells  of  the  nut  yield 
a  black  pigment,  the  leaves  serve  also  for  dye-purposes,  and  have 
come  further  into  external  medicinal  use.  Trees  of  select  quality 
of  wood  have  been  sold  at  enormous  prices,  being  the  most  valuable 
of  Middle-Europe.  To  economize  it,  frequently  it  is  cut  up  into 
veneers.  In  some  departments  of  France  a  rather  large  quantity 
of  oil  is  pressed  from  the  nuts,  which,  besides  serving  as  an  article 
of  diet,  is  used  for  the  preparation  of  fine  colors.  To  obtain  first- 
class  fruit,  the  trees  are  grafted  in  France  [Michaux].  Bordeaux 
alone  exports  about  65,000  cwt.  of  walnuts  annually.  An  almost 
huskless  variety  occurs  in  the  north  of  China.  Nuts  for  distant 
transmission,  to  arrive  in  a  fit  state  for  germination,  are  best 
packed  quite  fresh  in  casks  between  layers  of  dry  moss. 

^mplans  Sieboldiana,  Maximowicz. 

Throughout  Japan,  where  it  forms  a  large  tree.  To  this  species 
is  ascribed,  by  Mr  P.  G.  Bixford,  a  tree  now  much  grown  m 
California  ;  the  leaves  are  very  large ;  the  nuts  are  produced 
early,  regularly  and  in  abundance,  from  15  to  20  often  clustered 
together,  have  a  shell  not  so  thick  as  that  of  the  Black  Walunt ;  the 
kernel  is  in  tast«  like  that  of  the  Butternut,  but  less  oily  [R.  J. 
Tumbull ;  L.  Burbank]. 

^mplans  stenooarpa,  Maxlmowlcs. 

From  the  Amoor-territory.     Allied  to  J.  Mandschurica. 

Jiinlpenui  Sormndlana,  Hermann.* 

The  Pencil-Cedar  of  Bermuda  and  Barbadoes.  occurring  also  in 
Jamaica  (there  up  to  6,000  feet),  the  Bahamas  and  Antigua.  This 
species  grows  sometimes  to  90  feet  high,  and  furnishes  a  valuable 
red  durable  wood,  used  for  boat-building,  furniture  and  particularly 
pencils,  also  for  hammer-shanks  of  pianofortes,  on  account  of  its 
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pleasant  odor  and  special  fitness.  It  is  almost  the  onlj  native 
timber  of  Bermuda.  Planks  of  32  inches  width  have  been  obtained 
[Lieut- General  Sir  J.  H.  Lefroy].  The  tree  will  thrive  in  the 
poorest  soil,  for  instance  coral-sand,  and  has  a  very  great  power  to 
resist  storms  on  account  of  the  deeply  penetrating  roots,  which 
may  reach  to  30  feet.  Parlatore  unites  with  this  the  J.  Barba- 
densis  (Linn6),  but  Grisebach  regards  it  as  distinct.  Many  of 
the  plants  in  gardens  called  Thnya  or  Biotia  Meldensis  belong 
to  this  species. 

Jonipenui  brevifolla,  Antolne. 

In  the  Azores,  up  to  4,800  feet ;  a  nice  tree  with  sometimes 
silvery  foliage. 

Juniperiis  Cedms,  Webb. 

A  tall  tree  of  the  higher  mountains  of  the  Canary-Islands. 

Jtmipers  CblnensiSy  Linn^. 

In  temperate  regions  of  the  Himalayas,  up  to  an  altitude  oi 
15,000  feet,  also  in  China  and  Japan.  Hardy  in  Christiania 
[Schuebeler].  This  tree  is  known  to  rise  exceptionally  to  about 
100  feet,  with  a  stem-girth  of  13  feet ;  it  is  of  comparatively  rapid 
growth,  furnishing  a  reddish,  soft  and  fine-grained  wood,  suitable 
for  pencils  [Hoopes].  Probably  identical  with  it  is  the  Himalayan 
Pencil-Cedar  (Juniperus  religiosa,  Royle).  The  timber  of  some 
other  tall  Junipers  needs  tests. 

JaniperuB  oommunls,  Linne. 

Colder  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  North-Africa  and  North -Am  erica, 
ascending  the  European  Alps  to  8,000  feet,  the  Indian  mountains 
to  14,000  feet.  In  Norway  it  is  indigenous  to  lat.  71'*  10',  and  under 
60°  lOMt  reaches  still  a  height  of  40  feet.  [Pi-ofessor  Schuebelerl. 
Attains  to  almost  incredible  longevity.  The  wood  resists  insects 
of  all  kinds.  Glowing  wood  is  kept  for  a  very  long  time  in  that 
state,  if  covered  up  [Goethe].  One  of  the  three  native  Coniferse  of 
Britain.  The  berry-like  fruits  are  of  medicinal  value,  also  used  in 
the  preparation  of  gin,  farther  for  flavoring  preserves  and  also 
smoked  beef  [Dr.  K.  Mueller].  Important  for  fuel  in  the  coldest 
regions.     Will  grow  on  almost  pure  sand,  also  on  limes  tone- rocks. 

Juniperus  drupaoea,  La  BillarditNre. 

Plum-Juniper.  A  very  handsome  long-leaved  species,  the 
**  Habhel  "  of  Syria.  It  attains  a  height  of  80  feet,  and  produces 
sweet  edible  fmit,  highly  esteemed  throughout  the  Orient. 

Juniperus  ezoelsa,  Biebcrstohi. 

In  Asia  Minor,  2,000  to  6,000  feet  above  the  sea- level.  E.\ tends 
to  the  Himalayas,  where  its  range  of  elevation   is  from    5,000   to 
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14,000  feet.  At  stately  tree,  to  90  feet  high.  Trunk  short,  but  of 
great  girth,  over  20  feet  circumference  being  known,  according  to 
Stewart  and  Brandis,  who  refer  to  this  the  J.  Chinensis  of 
Parlatore. 

^onipems  flaooiday  Schlechtendal. 

In  Mexico,  at  from  5,000  to  7,000  feet  altitude.  A  tree  reaching 
30  feet  in  height,  rich  in  sandarac-like  resin. 

Juniperas  foDtidiSBima,  Willdenow. 

Armenia  and  Tauria,  also  on  the  Balkan  and  in  North-Greece,  at 
from  5,000  to  6,500  feet.     A  tall  and  beautiful  tree. 

^uniperuB  Mozioana,  Schiede. 

Mexico,  at  elevations  from  7,000  to  11,000  feet.  A  straight  tree, 
sometimes  to  90  feet  high  ;  stem  to  three  feet  in  diameter,  exuding 
copiously  a  resin  similar  to  sandarac. 

^miiperas  oooidentalis.  Hooker. 

North- California  and  Oregon,  ascending  to  5,000  feet.  A  straight 
tree,  to  as  much  as  80  feet  high,  with  a  stem  reaching  often  3  feet 
in  diameter.  Thrives  well  among  rocks.  Wood  pale,  comparatively 
hard,  close-grained. 

^nniperiis  phoDnioea,  Linne. 

South-Europe  and  Orient.  A  small  tree,  yielding  an  aromatic 
resin. 

^anipems  prooera,  Hochstetter. 

In  Abyssinia  and  Arabia.  A  stately  tree,  furnishing  a  hard,  use- 
ful timber.  A  specious  of  this  genus  extends  to  Kilimanjaro  [Jos. 
Thomson]. 

^nnlporiui  roourva,  Hamilton. 

On  the  Himalayas,  from  7,500  to  15,000  feet.  A  tree  attaining 
80  feet  in  height  according  to  J.  Hoopes. 

Juniper  us  spheDrloa,  Lindley. 

North-China     A  handsome  tree,  sometimes  to  40  feet  high. 

JTanipenia  Vireriniana,  Linne  * 

North- American  Pencil- Cedar  or  Red  Cedar,  extending  to  45" 
N.L.  eastward  and  52°  westward  ;  likes  limestone- subsoil.  A  droop- 
ing variety  exists.  Hardy  still  in  Christiania.  A  handsome  tree, 
rarely  to  90  feet  high,  supplying  a  fragrant  timber ;  it  is  dense, 
fine-grained,  light  and  of  pleasant  odor;  the  inner  part  is  of  a 
beautiful  red  color ;  the  outer  is  white ;  it  is  much  used  for  pencils; 
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one  of  the  best  of  all  woods  for  buckets,  tubs  and  casks.  Simmonds 
observes,  that  fence-posts  of  this  wood  last  for  ages.  Of  wondorfiil 
durability  for  railway  cross-ties  [Barney] .  The  heart  wood  ib  almost 
imperishable  [Vasey],  nor  is  it  bored  by  insects.  The  tree  grows 
best  near  the  sea,  but  is  rather  independent  of  soil  and  locality. 
Rate  of  growth  in  Nebraska  according  to  Goyemor  Furnas  26  ixiches 
stem-girth  at  2  feet  from  the  ground  in  12  years.  One  ewi.  of 
wood  yields  in  distillation  at  an  average  28  ounces  of  fragrajit  oil, 
used  for  scented  soaps  [Piesse,  Lubin]. 

Junipems  Walliohiana,  J.  Hooker  and  Thomson. 

From  the  Indus  to  Sikkim,  at  elevations  from  9,000  to  15,000 
feet.  Attains  a  height  of  about  50  feet.  Desirable  for  transfer  to 
any  Alps.  Wood  similar  to  that  of  J.  excelsa  [Stewart  and 
Brandis]. 

Jostioia  Adhatoda^  Linne. 

India ;  enduring  the  climate  of  the  lowlands  of  Victoria.  This 
bush  possesses  anti-spasmodic  and  febrifugal  properties.  It  can 
be  utilized  also  as  a  hedge-plant. 

Kennedya  Stirllnerif  Lindley. 

7  ^  South-Western  Australia.     This  perennial  bulky  herb  is  highly 

praised  as  a  pasture-plant  by  Mr.  Ch.  Harper. 


l^"? 


Kentla  Bauerl,  Seemann.   {Rhopalostylis  Baueri,  H.  Wendland  and  Drude). 
The  Norfolk-Island  Palm.     Height  to  40  feet. 

Kentia  Beooaril,  F.  v.  Mucll  r.     {Nengella  moniana,  Beccari). 

On  the  mountains  of  New  Gruinea,  up  to  4,500  feet.  This  slender 
palm  is  only  a  few  feet  high  and  eligible  for  domestic  decoration. 

Kentla  Belmorlana,  Moore  and  Mueller.     (Howea  Belmoriana^  Beocari). 

The  Curly  Palm  of  Lord  Howe's  Island ;  about  40  feet  high. 
With  its  congeners  evidently  designed  to  grace  our  gardens,  and 
to  become  also  important  for  horticultural  traffic  abroad.  K. 
Forstenana  is  a  close  ally,  restricted  to  the  same  island. 

Kentia  Canterburyana,  Moore  and  Mueller,     (ffedyscepe  Canierbury- 
ana,  H.  Wendland  and  Drude.) 

Umbrella-palm  of  Lord  Howe's  Island.  Likewise  a  tall  and 
hardy  palm,  growing  at  or  below  2,000  feet  altitude.  Bate  of 
growth  about  one  foot  a  year. 

Kentia  Moluocana,  Beccari. 

Temate,  at  heights  up  to  3,500  feet.  This  noble  and  compara- 
tively hardy  palm  attains  a  height  of  about  90  feet. 
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Kontia  sapida^  Blame.     (RhopdloBtylit  aapida,  H.  Wendland  and  Drude). 

The  Nika-palm  of  New  Zealand  and  the  Chatham-Islands.  It 
rises  to  a  height  of  about  40  feet,  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  all  palms, 
and  extends  to  the  most  southern  latitude  attained  hj  anj  palm, 
being  found  down  to  44°  South.  Proved  hardy  in  Stewart's  Island 
[Charles  Traill].  The  unexpanded  flower-spikes  can  be  converted 
into  food  as  palm-cabbage. 

Kniphtia  ezoelsa,  B.  Brown. 

The  Rewa-Rewa  of  New  Zealand.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is 
recommended  as  valuable  for  ornamental  work  and  furniture 
[Campbell  Walker]. 

Koohla  oriantha,  F.  y.  Mueller. 

Proved  an  excellent  fodder-herb  for  sheep  on  the  hot  and  dry 
pastures  of  Central  Australia,  where  the  temperature  in  summer 
reaches  120"  F.  in  the  shade,  and  in  the  winter  falls  to  27°  [Rev. 
H.  Kempe].  Several  other  Australian  species  of  Kochia  afford 
excellent  pasture-fodder.  Prof.  W.  A.  Dixon  found  65  per  cent, 
of  digestible  substance  in  K.  pyramidata  (Bentham). 

Koohia  pabesoens,  Moquin. 

South-Africa;  there  one  of  the  best  salt-bushes  for  pastures 
[McOwan]. 

Koohla  ▼Ulosa,  Lindley.* 

In  most  of  the  depressed  and  saline  regions  of  Australia,  par^ 
ticularly  inland,  also  on  sand-lands.  Renowned  amongst  occupiers 
of  pasture-runs  a«  the  "  Cotton-bush,"  strangely  so  called,  on 
account  of  downy  adventitious  excrescences.  This  rather  dwarf 
shrub  resists  the  extremes  of  drought  and  heat  of  even  the  trying 
Central  Australian  clime.  The  roots  sometimes  penetrate  into  the 
ground  to  a  depth  of  18  feet  [Lockh -Morton].  With  all  other 
pasture-animals  also  dromedaries  like  this  and  some  other  salt- 
bushes  particularly  for  food ;  so  also  ostnches  [Officer].  These 
kinds  of  plants  can  be  multiplied  also  from  cuttings. 

KoDloria  orlstata,  Persoon. 

Widely  dispersed  over  the  globe.  A  perennial  grass  of  fair 
nutritive  quality,  sustaining  itself  on  dry  soil.  The  closely  allied 
K.  glauca  can  be  sown  with  advantage  on  coast-sand.  Prof. 
Hieronymus  mentions  K.  caudata  (Grisebach)  among  good  grasses 
of  the  Southern  Andes,  occurring  in  the  cold  elevations  from 
10,000  to  12,000  feet. 

Xjrameria  triandra,  Ruiz. 

Chili,  Peru  and  Bolivia,  at  elevations  of  from  3,000  to  8,000  feet. 
This  pretty  little  shrub  can  be  grown  on  sandy  ridges  in  an  equable 
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clime.  It  produceH  the  medicinal  Ratanhia-root,  well  knowu  alio 
as  a  dentrifice,  and  used  further  for  coloring  wine.  The  root  con- 
tains 38  to  43  per  cent,  tannin  [Muspratt].  Some  other  species 
have  similarly  astringent  roots,  particularly  K.  Ixine  (Loening), 
from  Central  America  and  the  West-Indies.  Some  could  be  chosen 
to  aid  in  adorning  and  diversifying  our  gai'dens.  Krameria  is 
placed  by  Eichler  among  caasalpinous  Leguminosae. 

SLonzea  pomallfera,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

Southern  coast  of  Australia.  This  creeping  or  somewhat  shrubby 
plant  is  well  worth  naturalisation  on  other  sandy  or  rocky  shores 
in  mild  climates,  on  account  of  the  berries,  called  *"Muntries  "  by 
the  aboriginals,  yielding  excellent  jam  or  preserves.  It  occurs  also 
in  the  deserts  of  the  intenor,  bnt  is  there  not  readily  fi'uiting  into 
succulence. 

Xiaotuoa  satlva,  C.  Bauhin.* 

Southern  Asia.  The  ordinary  annual  Lettuce,  in  use  since  remote 
antiquity.  It  is  not  without  value  for  medicinal  pui'poses,  espcKjially 
as  a  sedative.  L.  Scariola  (Linne)  seems  to  be  the  wild  state  of 
the  garden- lettuce,  and  is  a  native  of  all  the  countries  ai*ound  the 
MediteiTanean  Sea.  Messi's.  Dippe  in  Quedlinburg  devote  ex- 
clusively 130  aci*es  to  the  culture  of  lettuce  merely  for  seed.  Mons. 
Vilmorin  notes  the  seeds  to  retain  their  power  of  germination  for 
about  five  years.  L.  altissima,  CBieberstein),  is  a  variety  attaining 
a  height  of  9  feet.  All  yield  lactucarium.  Succeeds  also  in 
equinoctial  latitudes,  thus  thriving  also  fairly  well  in  the  hot  and 
moist  depressions  of  the  Malayan  Peninsula  [H.  N.  Ridley].  It 
ripens  seeds  even  in  the  hot  desert-regions  of  Central  Australia. 
Picridium  vulgare  (Desfontainesj  of  the  countries  at  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  is  there  occasionally  consumed  as  lettuce.  L.  perennis 
(Linne)  is  there  a  pot-herb  [Naudin]. 

Aactuca  ▼irosa,  Linne. 

Middle  and  South-Europe,  North-Africa,  Middle  -  Asia.  A 
biennial.  The  inspissated  juice  particularly  of  this  lettuce  forms 
the  sedative  lactucarium. 

Xiagrenaria  ▼ulgraris,  Serin <^e. 

Tropical  Asia  and  Africa,  perhaps  also  Austi'alia.  An  annual 
climber,  rather  a  plant  of  curiosity  than  of  utility  in  the  rural 
sense  of  the  word,  but  cultivated  in  India  for  making  calabashes 
and  also  em})l()ye(l  in  medicine.  A  variety  occurs  with  edible 
fruits. 

Xiantana  orooea,  N.  Jacquin. 

Central  America.  One  of  the  most  grateful  and  ornamental 
plants  for  low  hedges,  flowering  all  through  the  year,  and  not  apt 
to  spread  deti'imentally,  as  do  some  of  its  tropical  congenei*s.  All 
the  species  are  of  some  medicinal  value. 
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2«apair0i*ia.  rosea,  Euiz  and  Pavon. 

The  Copigue.  Chili.  Almost  the  only  plant,  which  can  exist 
in  the  area  covered  by  the  sulphurous  smoke  of  the  local  smelting 
furnaces  [Dr.  R.  O.  Cunningham].  A  half- woody  climber  with 
large  showy  flowers.  The  berries,  which  attain  the  size  of  a  hen's 
eggj  Ave  sweet  and  edible.  The  plant  bears  slight  frosts.  Best 
adapted  for  mild  moist  regions.  The  plant  would  particularly 
prosper  in  the  main  Rhododendron-zone,  aud  with  us  in  the 
Waratah -country. 

Ziardisabala  biternata,  Ruiz  and  PaTon. 

Chili.  A  climber  with  stems  of  enormous  length.  Might  be 
naturalised  in  forests  for  obtaining  the  tough  fibre  for  cordage.  In 
its  native  country  the  torrified  st-ems  are  used  instead  of  ropes, 
according  to  Dr.  Philippi, 

Xiaaorpitiiiin  aqaileerium,  Murray. 

Middle  and  Southern  Europe.  The  stems  of  this  perennial  herb 
are  edible.     The  fruit  serves  as  a  condiment. 

Aaaloeorja  Oapensia,  Bentham. 

South- Africa.  Professor  McOwan  dii'ects  attention  to  the 
economy  of  this  plant,  it  having  a  singular  propensity  of  render- 
ing rainwater  retained  in  small  gutters ;  the  Lasiocoi-ys  compacts 
the  detritus  and  impedes  also  soil  washed  onward,  forming  natural 
little  catch-dams.  The  plant  is  bitter,  hence  not  consumed  by  goats 
and  sheep  in  plentiful  times. 

Ziathjms  Cioera,  Linne. 

Countries  at  or  near  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  also  Canary-Islands. 
An  annual,  similar  in  its  use  to  L.  sativus,  furnishing  a  tender 
palatable  fodder  on  sandy  soil. 

Ziathyms  latlfolins,  Linne. 

South-Europe,  South- Western  Asia.  A  pei*ennial  herb,  not  with- 
out importance  for  fodder  [Prof.  Wittmack].  Bees  i*esort  much  to 
the  flowers  [G.  Don]. 

&athjras  maororrhizas,  Wimmer.     (Orohus  tuberosus,  Linne.) 

Europe,  Western  Asia.  This  herb  would  gradually  establish 
pastui*age  in  sterile  forest-regions,  and  could  with  some  allied 
species  be  disseminated  also  in  alpine  elevations. 

lMthjn»M  OohmB,  De  Candolle. 

Countries  around  the  MediteiTanean  Sea.  Recommended  as  a 
good  fodder-herb,  though  annual. 
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Ziathjnui  pratensis,  Linn^. 

The  Meadow-Pea  Europe,  Northern  and  Middle  Asia.  Hardj 
in  Norway  to  lat.  69®  40 '.  A  good  perennial  pafitnre-herb.  It  can 
also  be  utilised  for  forest-pastures,  like  L.  silvestris,  L.  The  yield 
is  considerable,  and  the  herbage,  though  bitter,  is  relished  by 
sheep.  The  plant  spreads  easily,  particularly  on  fresh  ground. 
L.  tuberosas,  L.,  can  likewise  be  utilised  as  a  fodder-herb;  its 
tubers  are  edible,  but  very  small ;  the  plant  is  easily  natoraJiaed, 
but  may  in  culture-land  become  an  irrepressible  weed. 

Ziathyros  satiTiiSy  Linn^. 

The  Jarosse.  Middle  and  Southern  Europe.  An  annual  foragi^ 
herb.  Can  be  grown  in  Norway  to  lat.  63^26'  [Schuebeler],  Superior 
to  vetches  in  quality  of  fodder  and  seed,  but  inferior  in  yield; 
according  to  Langethal's  observations-  content  with  a  lighter  soil, 
hence  often  chosen  for  first  sowing  on  sand-lands ;  a  useful  in- 
gredient of  mixed  pasturage.  Lime  in  the  soil  increases  the  return. 
In  India  it  is  grown  as  a  cold  weather  crop,  often  on  very  hea^y 
clay-soils,  which  will  raise  no  other  kind  of  pulse  [Dr.  Gr.  Watt]. 
The  seeds  can  only  be  used  with  great  caution  and  well 
boiled,  as  their  frequent  or  continuous  use,  like  that  of  L.  Cicera, 
induces  paralysis,  not  only  in  horses,  cattle  and  birds,  but  also  in 
the  human  subject.  The  plant  should  therefore  only  be  used  for 
its  herbage.  L.  Aphaca  (Linne),  L.  purpureus  (Desf.)  and  L. 
Clymenum  (L.)  are  also  recorded  as  deleterious.  Similarly  some 
species  of  Astragalus  and  Swainsona  are  very  hurtful  as  fodder, 
others  not.  The  seeds  of  L.  sativus  will  keep  about  five  years. 
Probably  other  species  of  Lathyrus  could  advantageously  be 
introduced. 


ZiathyruB  sllTester,  Linne. 

Europe,  Western  Asia,  Northern  Africa.  A  perennial  rambling 
herb,  enduring  alpine  and  arctic  cold.  Recommended  as  a  forage- 
or  pasture-plant,  adapted  particularly  for  growth  on  declivities, 
even  if  these  are  stony  or  sandy ;  likes  however  phosphatic  and 
potassic  substance  in  the  soil  [Prof.  Wittmack].  Should  here  be 
particularly  valuable  in  scrubby  ranges.  The  dry  plant  shows  on 
analysis  to  contain  25  per  cent.  Protein  [Prof.  Stebler]. 

XiaunsDa  plnnatifidav  Cassini. 

Coasts  of  tropical  Asia  and  East-Africa.  A  perennial  herb,  with 
creeping  and  rooting  stems,  arching  from  node  to  node  [Hooker], 
by  which  means  it  keeps  down  drift-sand  [Cleghom,  Bidie],  In 
this  respect  the  plant  has  rendered  such  good  services  on  the  Indian 
coasts,  that  its  transfer  to  other  shores  in  frostless  zones  seems 
desirable,  particularly  as  it  does  not  stray  away  from  the  coast  to 
invade  cultural  lands. 
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ZAQrelia  aronuttlca,  Jussien. 

Sonthem  Chili.  A  colossal  tree,  in  Valdivia  the  principal  one 
used  for  flooring.  Wood  never  bored  by  insects,  and  well  able  to 
stand  exposure  to  the  open  air,  far  superior  to  that  of  L.  serrata 
(Bertero),  the  "Vouvan  or  Huahuoa,"  which  tree  predominates 
over  L.  aromatica  in  the  far  south  of  Chili  [Dr.  Philippi]. 

Iianms  nobilis,  Linn^. 

South-Europe  and  Asia  Minor.  The  Warrior's  Laurel  of  the 
ancients,  generally  called  in  Britain  ''Sweet  Bay."  Greatest 
height  about  60  feet,  but  always  displaying  a  tendency  to  omit 
suckers  and  rarely  assuming  a  tree-like  character  [Loudon].  The 
leaves  are  in  much  request  for  various  condiments,  always  much 
sought  for  packing  liquorice,  and  for  their  peculiar  aroma  these 
Bay-leaves  cannot  be  replaced  by  any  others,  unless  those  of  Lin- 
dera  Benzoin  and  MachUus  odoratissima.  The  berries  are  used  in 
veterinary  medicine. 

Iiavandula  anffustifolia,  C.  Bauhin.    (L.  vera,  De  CandoUe.) 

The  principal  Lavender-Plant.  Countries  around  and  near  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  Of  somewhat  shrubby  growth  ;  from  it,  by 
distillation,  the  best  oil  of  lavender  is  prepared ;  the  English  being 
superior  to  others.  It  lives  on  dry  soil,  but  is  less  hardy  than  the 
following,  still  it  will  grow  in  Norway  to  lat.  59^  55'  [Schuebeler"]. 
A  thousand  plants  will  yield  about  two  quarts  of  oil  [Piesse].  The 
plants  last  only  about  four  years  for  distillation-purposes.  The 
soil  should  be  calcareous  [Vilmorin].  According  to  Mr.  Slater's 
long  experiences  at  Port  Phillip,  planting  should  be  effected  at  the 
commencement  of  the  cool  season,  with  the  prospect  of  oil  to  the 
extent  of  about  401b.  from  an  aore  becoming  available  in  the  first 
season  already,  worth  now  about  56s.  per  lb.  In  tropical  countries 
the  Lavender  likes  some  shade. 

ZATandula  latifolia,  C.  Bauhin.     (L.  £fjnca,  De  Candolle.) 

South-Europe,  North-Africa.  This  species  is  the  richest  yielder 
of  oil.  Hardy  in  Norway  to  lat.  67°  56'.  The  Lavenders  are 
easily  multiplied  by  slips.     Seeds  will  keep  for  five  years. 

ZATandula  Stoechaa,  Linn^. 

South-Europe,  North-Africa.  "  Topped  Lavender."  This  shrub 
can  also  be  utilized  for  oil-distillation  and  other  purposes,  for  which 
the  two  other  Lavenders  are  used.  The  quality  of  the  oil  of  these 
species  seems  to  differ  according  to  their  locality  of  growth.  Mr. 
James  Dickinson,  of  Port  Arlington,  Victoria,  informs  us,  that  this 
is  the  best  plant  known  to  him  for  staying  sand.  It  grows  much 
quicker  than  the  IJlex  :  every  seed  which  falls  germinates,  so  that 
around  each  bush  every  stroke  of  the  spade  brings  up  lots  of  seed- 
lings fit  for  transplantation.  In  mild  regions  it  is  five  months  in 
full  flower  annually,  coming  into  bloom  early.     Bees  are  passion- 
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ately  fond  of  the  nectar  of  the  flo wet's.  Mr.  Dickinson  caleulates, 
that  a  ton  of  the  finest-flavored  honey  can  be  obtained  annnallj 
from  an  acre  of  this  Lavender. 

XiaTatera  arborea,  Linnv. 

"  Tree-Mallow  "  of  the  countries  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  A 
tall  biennial,  or  oftener  perennial  plant  of  rapid  growth.  The 
ribbon-like  bast  is  produced  in  greater  abundance  and  more  rapidly 
than  in  most  malvaceous  plants,  and  is  recommended  for  paper- 
material.  Bears  frost  to  15**  F.  [Gorlie].  The  Ti'ee-Mallow  might 
easily  be  naturalised  on  sea-shores,  where  it  would  be  useful  as  a 
quick  shelter.  Perhaps  it  might  also  serve  with  allied  plants 
for  green  manure.  The  bulky  foliage  has  proved  valuable  for 
fodder,  and  so  has  that  of  Lavatera  plebeja  (Sims)  of  Austndia. 
An  other  perennial  tall  species  is  L.  unguiculata  (Desfontaines)  of 
South-Europe.  The  Chinese  annual  or  biennial  Althaea  rosea 
(Cavanilles),  the  Hollyhock,  might  serve  the  same  purposes. 

XiawBonia  alba,  Lamarck. 

North-  and  Middle-Africa,  Arabia,  Persia,  India  and  North- 
western Australia.  The  "Heune  or  Henna-bush."  It  may 
become  of  use  as  a  dye-plant  in  regions  free  from  frost.  The 
orange  pigment  is  obtained  from  the  ground  foliage.  Mr.  C.  B. 
Clarke  considers  it  one  of  the  best  hedge-plants  in  India,  together 
with  Dodoneea  viscosa  (Linne)  and  Odina  Wodier  (Roxburgh).  A 
fragrant  essence  was  distilled  from  the  flowers  already  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians  and  Israelites  [Dr.  G.  Watt]. 

Xieersla  hexandra,  Swartz. 

Africa,  South-Asia,  warmer  parts  of  AraeHca  and  Australia. 
Found  by  Mr.  Bailey  to  be  one  of  the  most  relished  by  cattle 
among  aquatic  grasses  of  East-Australia.  In  the  Philippines 
regularly  cultivated  for  fodder  in  the  manner  of  rice.  L.  Gouini 
(Foumier)  is  a  Mexican  species. 

Xieerala  orjzoldes,  Solander. 

Middle  and  South-Europe,  various  parts  of  Asia,  Airica  and 
America.  A  perenial  rather  rough  swamp-grass.  Other  Leersias 
from  both  hemispheres  arc  deserving  of  introduction,  if  even  only 
for  the  benefit  of   waterfowl. 

Xieonotia  Zieonurus,  R.  Brown. 

South -Africa.  The  foliage  of  this  highly  ornamental  bush 
deserves  attention  for  therapeutic  purposes,  as,  according  to 
Professor  McOwen,  the  leaves,  when  used  like  tobacco,  are  highly 
stimulative. 
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ZiOOntlce  tbalictroldes,  Liime.    {Caulophyllum  thalictroides,  Michaux.) 

North- AmeHca*  '*  Blue  Cohosh,"  or  "  Pappoose-root."  A 
perennial  herb,  the  root  of  which  is  in  medicinal  use.  The  resin, 
extracted  from  the  root,  contributes  the  caulophyllin  as  an  emmen- 
agogue. 

Iiepidinin  latifolium,  Linne. 

Europe,  North- Africa,  Middle-  and  North -Asia.  A  perennial 
herb,  of  peppery  acridity,  used  for  some  select  sauces. 

Iiepidiiun  satiTQin,  Linne. 

The  *' Cress."  Orient.  Annual.  Irrespective  of  its  culinary 
value,  cress  is  of  use  as  one  of  the  remedies  in  cases  of  scurvy. 
Seeds  will  keep  for  several  years.  Active  principle :  a  volatile  oil 
and  the  bitter  lepidin.  The  crisp-leaved  variety  preferentially 
reared.     Seeds  a  substitute  for  those  of  mustard  [Wittstein]. 

IiepidOBpem&a  irli^dlatain,  La  Billardi^re. 

The  Sword-Sedge  of  the  sea-coast  of  extra-tix)pical  Australia. 
One  of  the  most  important  plants  for  binding  sea-sand,  also 
yielding  a  paper- material  as  good  as  Sparta.  Mr.  Th.  Christy  has 
brought  the  *'  Cross "  process  for  textile  fabrics  or  paper-pnlp 
recently  into  use,  which  consists  in  treating  vegetable  fibrous  sub- 
stances under  strong  pressure  (15-30  lb.  per  square-inch)  with 
water  containing  about  3  per  cent,  of  Thiolyte. 

Iiepironla  macronata,  CI.  Richard. 

East- Australia,  Malayan  Archipelagus,  East-Indies,  South- 
China,  Madagascar.  This  rush  is  cultivated  (like  rice)  in  China 
for  textile  purposes,  but  in  poor  soils  the  manure  impairs  its 
strength.  The  plant  renews  itself  by  sprouts  from  its  perennial 
root.  It  attains  a  height  of  7  feet ;  the  sterns  are  beaten  flat,  to  fit 
them  to  be  woven  or  plaited  for  either  bed-mats  and  bags,  or 
especially  for  mat-sails,  the  latter  being  the  most  extensively  used 
for  the  junks  in  China ;  further,  the  plant  is  utilised  for  making 
the  floor-matting,  which  is  exported  in  vast  quantities  to  the 
United  States,  to  be  used  in  summer  for  the  sake  of  coolness,  in 
preference  to  carpets  [Dr.  Hance].  This  rush  thus  furnishes  the 
raw  material  for  a  great  manufacturing  industry.  The  dyeing  of 
the  mats  yellow  is  effected  with  the  flowers  of  Sophora  Japonica, 
under  addition  of  alum ;  green  with  an  acanthaceous  plant,  the 
Lam-yip  (Blue  Leaf),  alum  and  sulphate  of  copper  [Dr.  Hirst]. 

XieptorbabdoB  BentbamianaB,  Walpers. 

From  Thibet  to  Persia,  ascending  to  11,000  feet.  An  annual 
herb.  One  of  the  principal  summer-fodders  for  sheep  and  goats 
throughout  the  Juniper-forests  of  Beloochistan  [J.  H.  Lace.]. 
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XieiitOBpermain  abnom&e,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

East- Australia,  towards  the  coast.  A  tree,  gaining  finally  a  height 
of  60  feet,  with  a  stem-diameter  to  two  feet.  Wood  very  hard  and 
heavy.     A  variety  produces  fragrant  foliage. 
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XieptOBpermain    laDTiflratmn,   F.   v.    Mueller.*       (Fahrida    Umrigota, 
Gaertner.) 

The  ^'  Sandstay."  Sea-shores  and  sand-deserts  of  extra-tropical 
Australia,  but  not  extending  to  Western  Australia.  This  shrub  or 
small  tree  is  the  most  effectual  of  all  for  arresting  the  progress  of 
drift-sand  in  a  warm  clime.  It  is  most  easily  raised  by  simply 
scattering  the  seeds  on  the  sand  in  autumn  and  covering  them 
loosely  with  boughs,  or  better  still  by  spreading  lopped-off  branches 
of  the  shrub  itself,  bearing  ripe  seeds,  on  the  sand. 

^^eiitoBpermum  lanlffernm,  Smith. 

South-Eastem  Australia.  This  tall  shrub  or  small  tree  can  be 
grown  in  wet  semi-saline  soil.  It  exercises  antimalarian  influences 
on  such  places  like  Melaleuca  ericifolia.  The  somewhat  aromatic 
leaves  of  T^  scQparium  (Forster)  were  already  in  Captain  Cook's 
expedition  used  for  an  antiscorbutic  tea ;  hence  the  name  '^  Tea- 
tree  "  for  this  and  some  allied  plants. 

Xiespedeza  striata,  Hooker  and  Amott. 

China  and  Japan.  Sometimes  called  "  Japan-Clover."  An 
annual  herb,  which  in  North-America  has  proved  of  great  use. 
Professor  Meehan  states  it  to  be  identical  with  the  "  Hoop-Koop  " 
plant,  and  that  it  has  taken  possession  of  much  waste  land  in  the 
Southern  States.  It  grows  there  wonderfully  on  the  hot  dry  soil, 
and  the  cattle  like  it  amazingly.  Mr.  Jackson  observes,  that  it 
spreads  on  spaces  between  forest- trees,  covering  the  soil  with  a 
dense  permanent  herbage.  Dr.  Carl  Mohr  says,  that  it  stands 
drought  well,  and  thrives  on  sandy  clay,  but  luxuriates  on  light 
calcareous  soil.  Carried  far  about  through  the  egesta  of  pasture- 
animals.  Forms  a  turf,  hardly  suffering  from  any  traffic.  It  seizes 
on  all  sorts  of  soil  with  equal  facility  ;  subdues  weeds.  Rich  in 
albuminous  contents  [Prof.  Phares].  Easily  dried  for  hay.  Has 
kept  up  well  also  in  the  sub-tropic  regions  of  Eastern  Australia 
during  the  summer  heat ;  likes  best  to  grow  on  moist  ground  among 
grasses  [J.  S.  Edgar].  Apt  to  die  down  in  summer-heat^,  when 
most  wanted  [J.  M.  Wood].     It  is  impatient  of  frost  [W.  Elliott]. 

Xiencadendron  argrentenin,  Brown. 

The  Silver-tree  of  South-Africa  is  included  on  this  occasion, 
because  it  would  add  to  the  splendour  of  our  woods,  and  thrive  fsr 
better  there  than  in  gardens  within  the  warm  temperate  Eone. 
Moreover,  with  this  tree,  many  others,  equally  glorious,  might  be 
established  in  any  mild  forest-glens  as  a  source  of  horticultnrai 
wealth,  were  it  only  to  obtain  in  future  years  a  copious  supply  of 
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seeds.  Mention  may  be  made  of  the  tall  magnolia  trees  of  North- 
America  :  Magnolia  grandiflora  (Linn6),  100  feet  high  ;  M.  nmbrella 
(Lamarck),  40  feet;  M.  acuminata  (Linn'),  80  feet;  M.  cordata 
(Michaux),  50  feet ;  M.  Fraseri  (Walter),  40  feet ;  M.  macrophylla 
(Michaux),  40  feet ;  M.  Yulan  (Desfontaines),  of  China,  50  feet ; 
M.  Campbelli  (J.  Hooker),  of  the  Himalayas,  150  feet  high,  with 
flowers  nearly  a  foot  across  ;  M.  sphaerocarpa  (Roxburgh),  also  of 
the  Indian  highlands,  40  feet ;  Stenocarpus  sinuosiis  (Endlicher), 
of  East- Australia  (the  most  brilliant  of  the  Proteacefle),  the  crimson 
and  scarlet  Ratas  of  New  Zealand,  Metrosideros  florida  (Smith)  ; 
M.  lucida  (Menzies),  M.  robusta  (Cunningham),  80  feet  high;  M. 
tomentosa  (Cunn.),  40  feet ;  Fuchsia  excorticata  (L.  fil.),  also  from 
New  Zealand,  stem  reaching  2  feet  in  diameter;  Rhododendron 
Falcone rii  (J.  Hooker),  from  Upper  India,  50  feet  high,  leaves 
18  inches  long,  not  to  speak  of  other  gorgeous  trees. 

Iiewisia  redlTlTa,  Pursh. 

North-Westem  America.  The  root  of  this  herb  is  large  and 
starchy,  was  fonnerly  extensively  used  by  the  native  inhabitants, 
and  called  by  them  "  The  Gift  of  the  Great  Spirit."  The  plant 
deserves  trial-culture. 

IiejBsera  rnapbaloideB,  Linne. 

South-Africa.  A  perennial  herb  of  aromatic  scent  and  taste. 
Much  used  there  as  a  medicinal  tea. 

Idatrls  odorati— Ima,  Willdenow. 

Southern  States  of  North- America.  A  perennial  herb,  occurring 
iu  swampy  places.  The  leaves  are  sometimes  used,  for  the  sake  of 
their  aromatic  odor,  to  flavor  tobacco  and  other  substances  [Saun- 
ders]. L.  spicata  (Willdenow)  is  the  "Button-Snakeroot,"  medici- 
nal in  the  Eastern  States. 

Zdbocedriis  OhllenBlB,  Endlicher. 

In  cold  valleys  on  the  Southern  Andes  of  Chili,  at  from  2,000  to 
5,000  feet.  A  tine  tree,  sometimes  80  feet  high,  furnishing  a  hard, 
resinous  wood  of  a  yellowish  colour.  Libocedrus  as  a  genus  is 
hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  Thuya,  as  pointed  out  more  partic- 
ularly by  Bentham. 

Zdbocednui  deonrrena,  Torrey. 

White  Cedar  of  California,  growing  on  high  mountains,  in  fine 
groves,  up  to  9,000  feet,  in  what  Hinchcliff  calls  the  noblest  zone  of 
Coniferae  of  the  globe.  Attains  a  height  of  fully  200  feet,  with  a 
stem  to  25  feet  in  circumference.  The  wood  is  light,  pale-coloured 
and  soft,  yet  strong,  used  for  exquisite  cabinet-work,  but  also 
suitable  for  superior  fence-rails  and  building  purposes.  According 
to  Dr.  GKbbons,  the  tree  is  well  adapted  for  wind-breaks,  and 
ctai  be  trained  into  tall  hedges. 
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Zdbocedriis  Donlana,  Endlicher. 

Northern  Island  of  New  Zealand,  np  to  6,000  feet  elevation.  A 
forest- tree,  reaching  100  feet  in  height,  the  stem  3  feet  and  more 
in  diameter.  The  wood  is  hard  and  resinous,  of  a  dark -reddish 
color,  fine-grained,  excellent  for  planks  and  spars. 

Kibooedms  tetraffona,  Endlicher. 

On  the  Andes  of  Chili,  at  an  elevation  of  from  2,000  to  5,000  feet* 
growing  as  far  south  as  Magellan's  Straits,  especially  in  moist 
moory  localities.  This  species  has  a  very  straight  stem,  and  rises 
to  120  feet.  The  wood,  though  soft  and  light,  is  resinous,  and  will 
resist  underground  decay  for  a  century  and  more,  like  that  of 
Fitzroya  Patagonica;  for  railway-sleepers  this  timber  is  locally 
preferred  to  any  other  [Dr.  Philippi]  ;  it  is  also  highly  esteemed 
for  various  artizan's  work  ;  it  is  nearly  white. 

KifraBtrnm  Japonicum,  Thunberg. 

The  Japan-Privet.  A  shrub,  evergreen  or  nearly  so,  promising 
to  become  a  valuable  hedge-plant.  Hardy  still  in  Christiania 
[Schuebeler].  It  grows  readily  from  cuttings,  like  the  ordinary 
European  Privet,  Ligustrum  vulgare  (Linn?).  Both  will  grow 
under  trees,  where  scarcely  anything  else  would  live  [Johnson]. 

UgruBtrum  luoldum,  Alton. 

China.  This  evergreen  tall  bush  is  inhabited  by  a  wax -insect 
(Plata  limbata)  in  some  parts  of  China  [A.  Hosie].  The  quantity 
of  wax  thus  obtained  is  considerable  [Dr.  K.  Mueller]. 

Ziimonla  aoidlBBima,  Linne. 

India,  up  to  4,000  feet ;  hardy  in  England.  This  shrub  or  small 
tree  has  fruit  of  extreme  acidity,  but  insignificant  in  size,  which 
culture  may  enlarge. 

Zalndera  Benzoin,  Blume. 

From  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  there  called  the  Spice- 
Laurel.  An  aromatic  bush,  one  of  the  hardiest  of  the  order.  The 
aroma  of  the  foliage  much  like  that  of  Bay-leaves.  L.  Neesiana 
(Bentham)  from  the  Himalaya  yields  a  kind  of  Sassafras,  according 
to  Kurz. 

Zilnun&  uBitatlBBln&um,  Linnt^.* 

The  Flax-Plant.  Orient.  Perhaps  indigenous  also  in  South- 
Europe,  and  probably  derived  from  L.  augustifolium  (Hudson), 
which  was  cultivated  in  Switzerland  already  during  the  stone-age 
[Heer].  A  well-known  annual,  which  yields  linen-fibre  and  linseed- 
oil.  Few  plants  find  a  wider  congeniality  of  soil  and  climate,  and 
few  give  a  quicker  return.  Good  and  deep  soil,  even  of  forssts, 
well-drained,  is  best  for  successful  flax-culture.     In  Norway  it  is 
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cultivated  as  far  north  as  lat.  70®  3'  [Prof.  Schuebeler].  The  flax 
belongs  to  the  Potash-plants.  Change  of  seed-grain  is  desirable. 
Thick  sowing  extends  the  length  and  flexibility  of  the  fibre.  To 
obtain  the  best  fibre,  the  plant  must  be  pulled  when  the  seeds  com- 
mence to  ripen.  If  the  seeds  are  allowed  in  part  to  mature,  then 
both  fibre  and  seeds  may  be  turned  to  account.  If  the  seed  is  left 
to  ripen  completely,  the  fibre  is  generally  discarded.  The  seed 
yields  by  pressure  about  22  per  cent,  of  oil.  The  residue  can 
either  be  prepared  as  linseed-meal  or  be  utilised  as  admixture  to 
stable-fodder.  The  demand  for  both  fibre  and  oil  is  enormous. 
Two  principal  varieties  are  under  culture ;  a  tall  sort,  with  smaller 
flowers,  closed  capsules  and  dark  seed ;  a  dwarf  sort,  more  branched 
(even  if  closely  sown),  with  larger  flowers  and  capsules,  the  seed- 
vessels  opening  spontaneously  and  with  elasticity,  while  the  seeds 
are  of  a  pale  color  None  of  the  perennial  species  of  Linum  are 
so  manageable  in  culture  as  the  ordinary  annual  Flax.  The  ordinary 
steeping  method  for  separating  the  fibre  is  now  in  many  places 
superseded  by  the  so-called  dry  process  through  special  machinery, 
resulting  in  gain  of  yield  and  strength.  Again,  application  of 
steam  to  the  gathered  plants,  or  the  use  of  chemicals  have  variously 
been  introduced  to  free  the  fibre.  Great  Britain  imported  in  1884 
of  Flax  80,000  tons,  worth  over  three  million  pounds  sterling,  and 
of  Linseed  1,805,000  quarters,  valued  at  £3,832,000 ;  during  1889 
it  was:  Flax  1,587,422  cwt.,  valued  at  £2,837,800;  Linseed 
2,269,495  quarters,  valued  at  £4,570,203 ;  and  yet  over  130,000 
acres  were  under  home-culture  devoted  to  this  plant.  In  France, 
during  1885,  the  area  under  this  crop  was  104,715  acres,  producing 
442,288  cwt.  of  seeds  and  748,028  cwt.  of  fibre.  In  Holland,  where 
the  returns  are  most  prolific,  during  1884,  were  realised  from 
26,076  acres  as  much  as  296,252  bushels  of  seeds,  and  107,557  cwt. 
of  fibre.  The  import  into  Victoria  during  1887  was  5,300  cwt.  of 
Flax,  valued  £4,879,  and  Linseed-oil  £290,647  gallons,  valued 
£34,397. 

Xiilipla  oitriodora,  Kunth. 

Peru,  Chili,  La  Plata-States,  Brazil.  An  evergreen  shrub, 
yielding  scented  oil,  used  for  condiments  and  for  perfumery  as 
"  Verbena."  The  leaves  fit  for  flavoring  tea.  L.  Mexicana  has  come 
into  therapeutic  use,  particularly  as  an  expectorant. 

Xdqnldambar  Altlnpla,  Blame. 

At  the  Red  Sea  and  on  the  mountains  of  India  and  New  Guinea, 
ascending  to  about  3,000  feet.  The  tree  attains  a  height  of  200 
feet.     It  yields  the  fragrant  balsam  known  as  Liquid  Storax. 

Idqnidambar  Formosana,  Hance. 

China.     A  silk-prodacing  insect  is  reared  on  this  tree  [Hance^ 
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Zdqnidambar  orientaliS,  Miller  (L.  imberhe,  Alton.) 

Asia  Minor.  This  tree  also  yields  Liquid  Storax,  which  is 
vanilla-scented,  containing  much  styrol  and  styracin,  and  thns  used 
for  imparting  scent  to  some  sorts  of  tobacco  and  cigars,  also  for 
keeping  moths  from  clothing.  Its  use  in  medicine  is  more  limited 
than  in  perfumery. 

Mquidambar  stjraoiflua,  Linn^. 

The  Sweet-Gum  tree.  In  morasses  and  on  the  springs  of  forests 
of  Eastern  North -America,  with  a  wide  geographic  range. 
Endures  severe  frosts  after  the  plant  has  attained  considerable  si«e. 
Succeeds  on  a  great  variety  of  soils  [B.  E.  Femow].  The  ramifica- 
tions of  the  tree  attain  vast  dimensions ;  the  stem  to  about  100  feet 
in  height  and  to  10  feet  in  diameter.  The  wood  is  reddish-brown, 
very  compact  and  heavy,  fine-grained,  durable,  easily  worked,  little 
liable  to  warp,  and  admitting  of  a  fine  finish,  with  its  pleasing  tint, 
especially  adapted  for  furniture.  The  terebinthine  juice  hardens, 
on  exposure,  to  a  resin  of  benzoin  odor,  The  bark  contains  about 
8  per  cent,  tannin.  Leaves  fragrant,  turning  crimson  in  autumn 
[Asa  Gray]. 

Ziirlodendron  tulipifera,  Linne. 

Tlie  Tulip-tree  of  North-America.      One  of  the  largest  trees  of 
the  United  States,  and  one  of  the  gi*andest  vegetable  productions 
of  the  temperate  zone.      In  deep  fertile  soil  and  cool  valleys  it 
sometimes  attains  a  height  of  about  140  feet,  with  a  straight  clear 
stem  reaching  9  feet  in  diameter.     In  Norway  it  is   hardy  to  lat. 
61"  17'  [Schuebeler].       The  Tulip- wood  is   highly  esteemed  and 
very  extensively  used,  wherever  this  tree    abounds,  uniting  light- 
ness with  handsomeness.    It  is  of  a  light-j'ellow  color,  fine-grained, 
compact,  easily  worked  and  takes  a  good  polish.      It  is  employed 
for  house-building  inside,  for  bridges,  cheap  furniture,  implements, 
shingles,  pumps,  wooden- ware,  boat-building,  and  a  variety  of  other 
purposes.     On  account  of  its  uniformity  and  freedom  from  knot-s 
and  its  disinclination  to  warp  or  shrink,  much  used  in  Canada  for 
railway-cars  and  candage-building,  chiefly  for  the  panelling  [Robb]. 
The  bark  yields  about  8  per  cent,  tannin.  As  this  tree  is  difficult  to 
transplant,  it  should  be  grown  on  the  spot,  where  it  is  to  remain. 
Professor  Meehan  observes,  that  it  is  of  quicker  growth  than  the 
Horse-Chestnuttree   and  many  Maples.     In  forest-valleys   of  tbe 
colony  Victoria  plants  gained  in  a  few  years  a  height  of  over  20 
feet  [Ch.  FrenchJ.     The  flowers  yield  to  bees  much  honey;  indeed 
Mr.   Langstroth  speaks   of  the  Tulip-tree   as  one  of  the  greatest 
honey- producers  in  the  world  ;    as  its  large  flowers  expand  in  suc- 
cession, new  swarms  ^vill  sometimes  fill  their  hives  from  this  source 
alone.     A  variety  of  this  seems  to  occur  as  indigenous  in  China. 
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Zdtliospermiim  oanescens,  Lehmann. 

North- American  Alkanet.     This,  as  the  vernacular  name  indi- 
cates, offers  a  dye-root. 

XiitliOBperfliiim  hlrtam,  Lehmann. 

North-American  Alkanna.  A  showy  perennial  herb ;  the  root 
yields  a  red  dye. 

XflthoBpermiim  lonflriflornm,  Sprengel. 

North- America.  A  red  pigment  can  also  be  extracted  from  the 
root  of  this  species. 

P^xSlvistona  Australls,  Martius.* 

East- Australia.  The  only  Palm-tree  in  Victoria,  occurring  in 
East-Gippsland  (in  the  latitude  of  Melbourne),  and  there  attaining 
a  height  of  about  80  feet.  It  endures  the  winters  of  South-France 
to  40*"  32'  noi^th  lat.  [Naudin].  The  young  leaves  can  be  plaited 
as  a  material  for  cabbage-tree  hats.  The  seeds  (of  which  about 
200  are  contained  in  one  pound)  retain  their  vitality  far  better  than 
those  of  the  Australian  Ptychospermas.  This  palm  can  be  trans- 
ferred from  its  native  haunts  to  very  long  distances  for  growth,  by 
previously  separating  the  main  portion  of  the  root  from  the  soil, 
and  leaving  the  plant  for  some  months  on  the  original  spot,  so  as 
to  remove  it  finally  with  new  rootlets,  retaining  much  soil.  Some 
of  the  Indian  Livistonas  may  be  equally  hardy ;  their  stems  often 
tower  above  tlie  other  forest-trees. 

Zdvistona  Ohlnensls,  R.  Brown. 

South-China  and  Japan.  A  very  decorative  Fan-palm,  and  one 
of  the  hardiest  of  the  whole  order.  In  its  native  country,  the 
hairy  stem-covering  of  this  palm  is  used  for  fixing  lime-plaster  to 
buildings  [Christie]. 

&lTistona  Xieloliliardtli,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

North-Australia.  Under  this  name  might  be  combined  L.  iner- 
mis  and  L.  humilis  (R.  Brown),  neither  name  applying  well  to  this 
finally  tall  palm  with  thorny  leaf-stalks.  The  author  of  this  work 
as  well  as  Dr.  Leichhardt  saw  it  far  inland  in  dry  open  not  moun- 
tainous regions  also;  nevertheless  it  may  need  a  moister  clime 
than  the  following  species. 

&tTtotona  Blarl»«  F.  v.  MueUer. 

Central  and  West- Australia,  barely  within  the  tropics.  This 
noble  Fan-palm  attains  40  feet  in  height,  and  is  likely  to  prove 
more  hardy  than  many  others.     Young  foliage  copper-colored. 

Xolimn  pereane,  Linn^.* 

Enrope,  North-Africa,  Western  Asia.  The  perennial  Rye-grass, 
one  of  the  best  known  of  all   utilitarian  grasses.     In  Norway  it 
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grows  to  lat.  65°  28'  [Sckuebeler],  and  extends  natnrallj  to  Shet- 
•  land  [Sir  J.  Hooker],  One  of  the  most  important  of  all  pasture- 
grasses,  also  almost  universally  chosen  for  lawn-culture.  It  pro- 
duces an  abundance  of  seeds,  which  are  readily  collected  and 
easily  vegetate.  It  comes  early  to  perfection,  and  shoots  quickly 
again  after  it  has  been  cut.  Nevertheless  the  productive  and  nutri- 
tive powers  are  considerably  less  than  those  of  Dactylis  glomerata, 
Alopecurus  pratensis  and  Festuca  elatior,  but  it  pushes  forward 
earlier  than  the  last-mentioned  grass,  while  the  ripening  of  seeds 
is  less  defective  than  in  Alopecurus.  .  The  chemical  analysis,  made 
very  early  in  spring,  gave  the  following  results  : — ^Albumen,  3"36 ; 
gluten,  4*88;  starch,  0-51;  gum,  1*80;  sugar,  1*80  per  cent. 
[F.  V.  Mueller  and  L.  Rummel].  At  the  London  Sewerage-Depot, 
60  tons  of  rye-grass  were  obtained  from  one  acre  [Mclvor].  Bye- 
grass,  though  naturally  living  but  a  few  years,  maintains  its  ground 
well,  by  the  ease  with  which  it  disseminates  itself  spontaneously. 
Several  sorts,  which  can  scarcely  be  called  varieties,  are  under 
cultivation.  Rye-grass  stands  the  dry  heat  of  Australian  summers 
fairly  well.  It  is  likely  to  spread  gradually  over  the  whole  of  the 
Australian  continent,  and  to  play  an  important  part  in  pasture, 
except  the  hottest  desert-tracts.  Sheep  should  not  be  continually 
be  kept  on  rye-grass  pasture,  as  they  may  become  subject  to  fits 
similar  to  those  produced  by  L.  temulentum,  possibly  due  to  the 
grass  getting  ergotised  or  otherwise  diseased,  as  many  observers 
assert.  It  is  one  of  the  best  grasses,  to  endure  traffic  on  roads  or 
paths,  particularly  on  soil  not  altogether  light,  and  is  also  one  of 
the  few  among  important  grasses,  which  can  be  sowti  at  any 
season  in  mild  climes.  The  Italian  rye-grass  is  a  mere  variety, 
but  preferably  chosen  as  an  early  temporary  shelter  for  tenderer 
but  moi*e  lasting  pasture-grasses,  also  furaishing  a  good  collateral 
retu.in  the  first  season.  It  is  also  an  excellent  grass  for  irrigation, 
especially  on  lighter  soils.  For  permanent  pastures  the  proportion 
should  not  be  too  lai^ge,  because  through  its  vigor  it  may  suppress 
other  grasses,  but  is  apt  to  die  out  in  two  or  three  years.  The 
best  crop  is  in  the  second  year  [Dr.  Stebler].  Ordinary  rye-grass 
can  be  cut  several  times  in  a  season. 

Xiotiui  comionlatOB,  Linne. 

*'Bird*s-foot-Trefoil.''  Europe,  North-Africa,  Northern  and 
Middle  Asia,  extra-tn^pical  Australia.  Indigenous  in  Norway  as 
far  north  as  lat.  69®  58  [Schuebeler].  A  deep-rooting  perenniftl 
herb,  i-eadily  gro\ving  on  pastui-e-land,  sandy  links  and  heathj 
places.  This  plant  is  well  deser\'ing  cultivation  on  light  inferiw 
soil,  on  which  it  will  yield  a  greater  bulk  of  herbage  than  any  <rf 
the  other  cultivated  clovers ;  it  is  highly  nutritious,  and  is  eaten 
with  avidity  by  cattle  and  sheep.  From  the  great  depth,  to  whidi 
its  roots  [>enetrate,  it  is  not  liable  to  be  injured  by  drought.  K 
well  fills  out  vacant  places  between  higher  fodder-herbs  oa 
meadows ;  it   is   always   somewhat   saline,  and   welcome  in  haf* 
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Most  recommendable  for  mixture  in  pastarage.  L.  tennis  (Kitaibel) 
is  a  valuable  variety  of  the  coasts.  The  nearly  allied  L.  major 
(Scopoli)  and  L.  nliginosns  (Schknhr)  yield  a  still  greater  amount 
of  herbage;  they  are  particularly  suited  for  bushy  and  moist 
localities,  and  attain  their  greatest  luxuriance  on  soils,  which  have 
some  peat  in  their  composition  [Lawson].  In  Australia  Lotus 
comiculatus  shows  a  decided  predilection  for  wet  meadows. 

&otiui  tetraffonolobiuiv  Linn6. 

Countries  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Though  annual,  this  herb 
is  highly  valued  for  sheep-pastures.  The  green  pods  serve  even  as 
a  culinary  vegetable.  The  allied  L.  siliquosus  (Linn6)  is  perennial, 
and  occurs  in  a  succulent  form  on  sea-coasts.  The  seeds  will  retain 
their  vitality  for  several  years. 

Xioxopterjffliim  Xiorentxll,  Grisebach. 

La  Plata-States.  The  bark  and  wood,  called  Quebracho  Colorado, 
extensively  used  for  tanning ;  latterly  much  exported  to  Europe. 
The  length  of  time  for  the  tanning  process  with  this  bark  is  only 
half  that  for  oak-bark.  The  kino  of  this  tree  has  come  into 
therapeutic  use. 

Iinpliiiui  albus,  Linn^. 

The  White  Lupine.  Countries  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  also 
in  the  Orient.  An  annual  quick-growing  herb,  valuable  when 
young  for  fodder,  and  also  for  g^een  manure.  Li  Norway  it  will  grow 
to  lat.  70^  22'  north  [Schuebeler].  It  is  famed  as  the  "  Tramoso" 
in  Portugal,  to  suppress  sorrel  and  other  obstinate  weeds  by  its 
close  and  easy  growth.  The  lentil-like  seeds,  after  the  bitter 
principle  (lupinin)  has  been  removed  through  boiling  or  soaking  in 
salt-water,  are  edible.  It  would  lead  too  far,  to  enumerate  here 
many  others  of  the  numerous  species  of  lupines,  of  which 
unquestionably  very  many  are  eligible  for  agrarian  purposes,  while 
all  are  acceptable  as  hardy,  elegant  and  easily  grown  garden- 
plants.  One,  L.  perennis,  L.,  extends  in  America  to  the  Northern 
States  of  the  Union  and  Canada ;  fourteen  are  recorded  from 
South-Europe,  seventeen  from  Brazil,  and  numerous  species  from 
other  parts  of  America,  where  the  limits  of  the-  genus  are  about 
Monte  Video  southward  and  about  Nootka-Sound  northward. 
The  majority  of  the  species  are  perennial.  The  Egyptian  L. 
Termis  (Forskael)  and  L.  Grsecus  (Boissier)  are  closely  allied  to  L. 
albus,  and  of  equal  use ;  their  flowers  are  bluish  or  blue. 

Iinplniui  anirn*tifoliiui,  Linn^ 

Countries  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea.      An  annual  blue-flowered 
'    species,  preferable  to  L.  luteus  for  grain-harvest.     Hardy  to  lat.  70** 
in   Norway.      Some  if  not  all   lupines   can  be  counted  among 
■    honey-plants. 
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XinpliiiiB  arboreiui,  Sims.* 

California.  This  has  been  used  thei*e  for  reclamation  on  sand, 
on  account  of  its  long  tap-roots,  the  latter  having  been  traced  to  a 
depth  of  25  feet,  while  the  stems  were  only  3  feet  high.  The  ger- 
mination is  easy  and  the  growth  rapid  on  the  sand-dunes.  For 
aiding  the  young  lupines  during  the  first  two  months,  to  get  hold 
of  the  sand,  barley  is  sown  with  them,  as  the  latter  sprouts  in  a 
few  days  and  holds  the  sand  in  the  second  week ;  the  lupine  sub- 
sequently covers  the  sand  with  a  dense  vegetation  in  less  thui 
a  year. 

Xinplniui  Donflrlaaiif  Agardh. 

Oregon  and  California.  Hardy  in  Norway  to  lat.  67"*  56 .  This 
somewhat  woody  species  can  be  used  for  binding  sand  with  L. 
Chamissonis,  Kscholtz  (L.  albifrons,  Bentham)  and  many  perennial 
lupines  from  other  countries. 

Xinplniis  Inteus,  Linne.* 

The  Scented  Yellow  Lupine.  Countries  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  Can  be  grown  in  Norway  to  lat.  70" 
[Schuebeler],  This  annual  species  is  predominantly  in  use  as 
green  manure  through  Middle  Europe,  to  improve  sandy  soil ;  it  is 
the  best  of  all  yet  tested,  and  will  do  even  on  coast-drifts.  It 
can  also  be  employed  like  some  other  lupines  as  a  fodder-herb, 
green  as  well  as  for  hay ;  some  lupines  are  also  very  valuable  as 
pasture-herbs.  Lupin-seeds  are  very  fattening,  when  used  as  an 
addition  to  ordinary  fodder,  and  are  in  this  respect  quite  equal  to 
oil-cake,  while  the  foliage  is  said  to  be  not  inferior  to  that  of  clover 
and  more  bulky.  Nevertheless  some  lupines  have  proved  poisonous 
to  sheep.  About  90  lbs.  of  seeds  are  required  for  an  acre, 
Langethal  observes:  **What  the  Sainfoin  does  for  the  poorest 
limestone  or  marly  soil,  that  the  Yellow  Lupine  cai-ries  out  for 
sand-land."  Lupines  are  not  adapted  for  wet  or  moory  ground, 
nor  for  limestone-formations,  where  most  other  leguminous  fodder- 
plants  do  well.  Mr.  Joseph  Augustin  speaks  of  a  yellow-flowering 
lupine,  which  sometimes  in  the  Azores  attains  a  height  of  12  feet 
in  three  months. 

lapinuB  ▼arluB,  Linne. 

The  Blue  Lupine.  Also  a  Mediterranean  annual,  used  like  the 
above  species ;  but  a  few  others  are  under  cultivation  as  Blue 
Lupines.  Some  of  the  American,  particularly  Califomian  species, 
are  regarded  even  as  superior  to  the  Mediterranean  kinds  for 
agi*arian  purposes. 

Iijcium  Afirum,  Llune. 

Africa  and  South-Western  Asia.  **  The  Caffir-Thom."  Can 
with  many  other  species  be  utilized  as  a  hedge-bush.  It  is  almost 
evergreen,  fiercely  spiny,  easily  raised  from  seeds,  readily  trans* 
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planted,  quick  in  growth,  stands  clipping  well,  seeds  freely,  is 
strong  enough  to  resist  cattle  and  close  enough  to  keep  off  fowls. 
Succeeds  famously  even  on  coast-sands.  A  first-rate  bee-plant 
[J.  Bolton].  \\  lb.  of  seeds  at  a  cost  of  30  shillings  suffices  for  a 
mile  of  hedging  [Th.  Lang].  Pasture-animals  must  be  kept  away 
from  the  foliage,  which  is  deleterious.  L.  Chinense  (Miller)  and 
some  few  other  congeners  serve  likewise  hedge-purposes. 

Iijoium  barbaram,  Linne. 

Northern  Africa  and  South-Western  Asia.  The  most  common 
kind  grown  in  Europe  for  hedges.     Is  content  with  poor  soil. 

Iijcium  Baroimain,  Linn^. 

Countries  around  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  ''  The  Box-Thorn." 
Hardy  in  Norway  to  lat.  67^  56'.  An  excellent  hedge-plant, 
particularly  in  sand-land,  but  emitting  copious  offshoots  [C.  Bouche]. 
An  allied  congener  is  L.  flaccidum  (Moench). 

Zijcoperdon  griff&iiteiim,  Batsch. 

Europe,  Asia.  When  young  this  and  many  other  kinds  of  puff- 
balls  can  be  converted  into  wholesome  food.  They  have  when  ripe 
hsemastatic  properties,  and  are  further  particularly  valuable  for 
dressing  the  back-sores  of  horses ;  even  for  treating  carcinomatous 
ulcei*s  these  particular  fungs  have  proved  highly  valuable. 

Iijcopodinin  dendroldenin,  Michauz. 

Eastern  North-America.  This,  with  L.  lucidulum,  has  become 
there  a  great  article  of  trade,  being  in  request  for  bouquets  and 
wreaths ;  both  plants,  after  having  been  dyed  of  various  colors,  are 
used  as  ornaments  in  vases  [Meehan].  These  club-mosses  are 
mentioned  here,  to  draw  attention  to  similar  species  in  other 
countries. 

Iijroimi  Spartum,  Linne. 

Regions  on  the  Mediterrannean  Sea.  This  perrenial  gi^ass  serves 
much  like  the  ordinary  Espai'to-Grass,  but  is  inferior  to  it. 

Iijperla  cnrooea,  Ecklon. 

South-Africa.     The  flowers  of  this  shrub  produce  a  fine  orange 
dye,  and  are  also  in  use  for  medicinal  purposes, 

JBiaba  r^minata,  R.  Brown. 

One  of  the  Ebony-trees  in  Queensland.  Wood,  according  to  M. 
Thozet,  black  towards  the  centre,  bright-red  towards  the  bark, 
close-grained,  hard,  heavy,  elastic  and  tough.  It  takes  a  high  polish, 
and  is  recommended  for  veneers.  Maba  fasciculosa  (F.  v.  M.)  has 
the  outer  wood  white  and  pink.  Several  other  species  exist  in 
Queensland,  which  may  perhaps  give  good  substitutes  for  Ebony- 
wood. 
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Maoadamialteraifolia,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

\/  The  Nut-tree   of  snb-tropical   Eastern    Anstralia,   attaining  a 

heigtb  of  60  feet ;  hardy  as  far  south  as  Melbourne ;  in  forest- 
valleys  probably  of  fair  celerity  of  growth ;  endures  slight  frost. 
In  favorable  localities  it  bears  fruit  in  seven  years.  The  nuts  have 
the  taste  of  hazels.  Thrives  well  at  5,000  feet  elevation  in  Java 
[Dr.  Treub].  ^ 


Maohlliui  odoratiSBlma,  Nees. 

The  "  Soom-tree."  From  the  Himalayas  to  Assam,  Cochin- 
China,  Burmah,  Java  and  Sumatra,  ascending  to  the  cool  elevation 
of  8,000  feet.  A  tree  of  considerable  size.  The  Muga-Silkwonn 
feeds  on  the  foliage  [Gamble].  The  leaves  are  pervaded  by  an 
orange-scent  [Brandis]. 


Kacliira  anraiitiaoa,  Nuttall.* 

The  Osage-Orange,  or  North-American  Bow- Wood,  or  Yellow 
Wood.  Texas,  Arkansas,  Louisiana.  This  thorny  deciduous  shrub 
or  tree  can  be  well  trained  into  hedges.  It  is  unisexual,  and  will 
in  favorable  localities  on  rich  river-banks  attain  a  height  of  60  feet, 
with  a  stem  two  to  three  feet  thick,  thus  becoming  available  as  a 
timber-tree.  It  resists  severe  frosts.  Rate  of  stem-growth  in 
Nebraska  about  1  inch  a  year  circumferentially  [Furnas].  The 
saplings  furnish  stakes  for  vines,  which  are  very  lasting.  The 
elastic  wood  serves  well  for  bows,  buggy-shafts,  carriage-poles  and 
similar  articles.  It  is  one  of  the  most  durable  of  all  North- 
American  woods,  also  valuable  for  all  purposes,  where  toughness 
and  elasticity  are  required  [Dr.  C.  Mohr].  The  plant  is  not 
readily  subject  to  blight  or  attacks  of  insects.  It  produces  from 
the  root  a  yellow  dye.  Mrs.  Timbrell,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
author,  has  here  shown,  that  the  foliage  is  as  good  a  food  for  silk- 
worms as  that  of  the  white  mulberry,  and  the  silk  produced  in  no 
way  inferior  to  ordinary  silk.  Leaves  not  too  succulent  are  pre- 
ferable. [Cf.  also  Riley,  publications  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agidculture  1877]. 


Maolnra  excelsa,  Planchon. 

West- Africa,  on  mountains  up  to  3,000  feet  elevation.  Height 
of  tree  often  150  feet.  The  wood  is  remarkably  durable  and  tough, 
beautifully  dark-brown  and  streaked.     Birds  feed  on  the  fruit. 


Kaclara  Mora,  Grisebach. 

North -Argentina.     A  high  tree.     Wood  greatly  esteemed  for  iti 
density  and  toughness ;  fruit  edible  [Dr.  LoreutzJ. 
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Madura  tlnctorla,  D.  Don. 

Central  and  Southern  America.  This  tree  yields  the  Fustic- 
wood.     Cultivated  in  Jamaica  up  to  3000  feet  [W.  Fawcettl. 

Magnolia  hjpolenea,  Siebold. 

Japan.  A  stately  tree,  with  very  large  and  whorled  leaves. 
Trunk  to  a  foot  in  diameter.  Wood  remarkably  flexible  ;  used  for 
many  kinds  of  utensils.  Worthy  of  introduction  as  a  magnificent 
garden-object  [Christy]. 

Maflrnolla  maoroplijlla,  Michaoz. 

Eastern  States  of  North- America.  Although  not  cultivated  for 
any  special  purposes  of  the  arts  or  of  technics,  yet  this  tree  is 
admitted  into  this  list  as  one  of  the  grandest  of  its  kind,  as  well  in 
foliage  as  flowers.  It  attains  a  height  of  about  60  feet ;  its  leaves 
are  from  1  to  3|  feet  long,  while  its  flowers  attain  a  diameter  of 
fully  1  foot.  M.  grandiflora,  L.,  attains  a  height  of  100  feet,  and  a 
stem  diameter  of  3  feet  on  the  Mississippi ;  it  bears  the  winter 
of  Philadelphia.  M.  acuminata,  L.  and  M.  Fraseri,  Walter,  are 
also  large  trees.  M.  acuminata  is  particularly  adapted  for  street- 
planting,  as  it  will  live  in  the  smoky  air  of  cities.  The  flowers  of 
all  exude  much  honey-nectar  for  bees.  They  ought  also  to  be 
valuable  for  perfumeries. 


Bmodi,  A.  de  CandoUe. 

Nepal.  The  root  produces,  like  that  of  Alkanna  tinctoria,  a  red 
dye. 

Malachra  eaiiitata,  Linn^. 

Tropical  America.  A  tall  herb,  annual,  or  of  more  than  one 
year's  duration.  Its  fibre  is  obtainable  to  lengths  of  9  feet ;  it  is  of 
a  silky  lustre,  and  equal  in  technical  value  to  Jute  [O'Connor]. 

Mallotlia  PhllipplnensiS,  J.  Mueller.     {Rottlera  tinctoria,  Bozburgh.) 

South-Asia  and  East-Australia,  in  jungle- country,  extending 
into  New  South  Wales.  A  bush  or  tree,  attaining,  according  to 
Mr.  O'Shanesy,  a  height  of  about  60  feet.  Though  not  of  great 
importance,  this  plant  should  not  be  passed  on  this  occasion, 
inasmuch  as  the  powdery  substance,  investing  the  seed-capsules, 
constitutes  the  Kamala,  which  can  be  employed  not  only  as  an 
orange-dye,  but  also  as  an  anthelmintic  remedy.  The  Hindoo  silk* 
dyers  produce  the  color  by  boiling  the  Kamala  with  carbonate  of 
soda. 

MalTa  orispa,  Linu^. 

Indigenous  probably  to  South-Western  Asia.  A  tall  annual 
herb.  The  curled  leaves  are  used  extensively  in  France  for  dressing 
desserts,  for  which  purpose  the  plant  is  especially  grown 
[Vilmorin]. 
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Mammea  Amerloana,  Linn^. 

Tropical  America.  This  tree  is  cultivated  in  Jamaica  up  to 
3000  feet  [Fawcett].  Fruit  large  ;.  the  pulp,  except  the  most  outer 
and  most  inner,  edible. 

Manglfera  Zndioa,  Llnn^.* 

The  Mango.  South-Asia.  An  evergreen  very  shady  tree,  reach- 
ing 70  feet  in  height.  Can  be  made  to  bear  ite  delicious  fruit  in 
warm  and  humid  forest-regions  to  sub-tropic  zones.  In  the  Hima- 
layas its  culture  for  finiit  ascends  to  3,500  feet  just  outside  the 
tropics.  At  Port  Curtis,  barely  within  the  tropics,  it  bears  copiously 
Edgai'].  Mango-fruits  are  now  already  candied  in  Queensland 
Prof.  Shelton],  there  also  made  into  jelly  and  marmalade. 
Mr,  W.  Kelleway  succeeded  in  fruiting  the  Mango  even  as  far 
south  as  the  Richmond-River,  the  trees  from  seeds  coming  there 
into  bearing  within  five  years.  At  Bangalore  Mangoes  up  to  the 
weight  of  3  lbs.  have  been  obtained. 

Kaoutia  Puyav  Weddell. 

India,  on  mountains  up  to  4,000  feet.  It  is  taller  than  Boelime- 
ria  nivea,  and  furnishes  a  similar  fibre,  which  however  is  not  so  easily 
separated.  This  shrub  belongs  to  a  tiibe  of  the  Nettle-order  not 
possessing  burning  acridity.  None  of  the  true  nettles,  such  as  the 
Girardinias,  nor  allied  stinging  plants,  have  been  recommended  in 
this  index,  although  an  exquisite  fibre  is  derived  from  some,  as  the 
writer  wishes  tp  guard  against  tlie  introduction  of  any  burning 
species,  which  might  possibly  become  disseminated  in  a  mischiev- 
ous manner,  and  then  probably  could  not  again  be  suppressed. 

Kanlhot  Aipi,  Pohl.* 

The  Sweet  Cassava.  Tropical  Soutli -America,  but  traced  as  far 
south  as  the  Pai^ana- River.  The  root  is  reddish  and  harmless;  it 
can  therefore  be  used  as  a  culinary  esculent,  without  any  prepara- 
tion further  than  boiling,  while  its  starch  is  also  available  for 
tapioca;  it  attains  exceptionally  a  length  of  2  feet.  It  is  a  some- 
what woody  plant,  several  feet  high,  and  too  important  to  be  left 
altogether  unnoticed  on  this  occasion,  although  we  have  no  evidence 
that  it  will  be  productive  in  a  temperate  clime.  Aipi  has  ligneous 
tough  fibres,  stretching  along  the  axis  of  the  tubers,  while  generally 
the  roots  of  M.  utilissima  are  free  from  this  centi'al  woody 
substance.     Both  are  thnving  as  far  south  as  Moreton-Bay. 

Manlhot  Cllazloal,  J.  Mueller.* 

A  native  of  Ceara,  a  coast-district  of  Brazil,  in  latitude  4**,  pos- 
sessing a  climate  arid  for  a  considerable  pai-t  of  the  year.  This 
tree  is  evidently  of  a  comparatively  hardy  chai*acter,  and  adapts 
itself  readily  to  the  exigencies  of  culture  [D.  Morrisj.  Thrives 
well  as  far  south  as  Durban  in  Natal    [J.  M.  Wood]  and  MoretoD- 
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Bay  (Fred.  Turner).  It  produces  the  Ceara-Rubber.  Its  cultiva- 
tion is  not  difficult,  and  its  growth  remarkably  rapid.  It  could 
only  be  grown  in  regions  free  of  frost.  Mr.  Holtze,  at  Port 
Darwin,  had  the  first  grand  success  with  this  plant  in  Australia, 
seeds  from  Kew-Gardens  having  been  placed  by  the  author  at  his 
disposal ;  his  plants  attained  a  height  of  12  feet  in  little  more  than 
a  year.  Perhaps  the  plant  must  be  regarded  as  strictly  tropical^ 
and  as  then  not  admissable  within  the  scope  of  this  work.  Still 
near  Port  Curtis,  at  the  verge  of  the  tropics,  it  grows  fast  and 
matures  seeds;  the  trees  there  already  are  over  20  feet  high 
[Edgar].  In  Ceylon  it  thrives  well  up  to  3,000  feet  elevation, 
content  with  poor  dry  soil  [Dr.  Trimen].  Easily  reared  from 
seeds  or  propagated  from  cuttings  ;  the  germinating  is  expedited 
by  filing  the  shell  of  the  seeds  and  placing  them  in  coir ;  when 
sprouting  they  should  be  put  into  ihe  soil  with  the  germ  downward. 
In  Ceylon  the  plant  has  grown  as  much  as  20-30  feet  in  two.  years  ; 
the  plants  should  be  placed  about  10  feet  apart.  It  is  best  to  wait 
with  tapping  till  the  trees  are  five  years  old  [Keir  Leitch]. 


Maailiot  ntilisBlma,  Pohl.* 

The  Bitter  Cassava  or  Tapioca-Plant.  Eastern  Brazil.  Closely 
allied  to  M.  Aipi,  producing  varieties  with  roots  of  poisonous 
acridity  and  with  roots  perfectly  harmless.  The  tubers  attain  a 
length  of  3  feet  and  a  weight  of  30  lbs.  Exceptionally  100  lbs.  of 
Cassava-roots  are  obtained  from  a  single  stock.  They  can  be 
(Converted  into  bread  or  cakes,  the  volatile  poison  of  the  milky  sap 
being  removed  through  pressing  the  grated  root  in  first  instance, 
the  remaining  acridity  being  expelled  by  heat.  The  starch,  heated 
in  a  moist  state,  furnishes  tapioca.  Manihot  is  abundantly  culti- 
vated in  many  places,  thus  at  Caraccas,  where  the  singularly 
uniform  temperature  throughout  the  year  is  only  60"  to  70*^  F.  In 
Jamaica  cultivated  up  to  4,000  feet  [W.  Fawcett].  Thrives  well 
even  in  the  vicissitudinous  clime  of  Central  Australia.  •  Both  sorts 
of  Cassava  are  also  quite  suited  for  the  sub-tropic  country  towards 
Port  Curtis,  where  the  severest  drought  has  very  little  effect  on 
them,  good  tapioca  being  made  already  in  the  district  [Edgar]. 
Exceeds  in  productiveness  even  the  Sweet  Potato.  The  roots  can 
be  left  in  the  ground  till  required,  and  they  thus  continue  to  grow. 
One-fourth  of  their  substance  is  starch,  which  is  one  of  the  best  for 
cookery.  It  is  a  very  exhausting  crop,  and  thus  stands  in  need  of 
rich  soil  and  copious  manuring.  The  propagation  is  effected  by 
cuttings  from  the  ligneous  part  of  the  stem.  The  soil,  destined  for 
Cassava,  must  not  be  wet.  In  warm  countries  the  tubers  are 
available  in  about  eight  months,  though  they  still  continue  to  grow 
•  afterwards.  The  growth  of  the  plant  upward  is  checked  by  break- 
ing off  the  tops.  The  Bitter  Cassava  is  the  more  productive  of  the 
two.  '  The  yellowish  tubers  do  not  become  soft  by  boiling,  like 
Aipi. 
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Maranta  anindlnacea,  Linn^. 

The  True  Arrowroot- Plant,  or  more  correctly  "Aru-root,**  inas- 
much as  Am- Am  is  the  Brazilian  word  for  floor,  according  to 
Martins.  West-Indies,  Florida,  Mexico  to  Brazil.  The  plant  is 
introduced  into  this  list  not  without  hesitation,  as  it  seems  to 
require  a  tropical  clime  to  attain  perfection.  The  annual  mean 
temperature  of  65°  F.  suffices  for  this  plant  [Morris].  It  is  ciilti- 
yated  up  to  3,000  feet  in  Jamaica  according  to  Mr.  Fawcett.  It 
furnishes  most  of  the  West-Indian  arrowroot-starch,  although 
other  species,  such  as  M.  nobilis,  M.  Allouya  and  M.  ramosissima, 
are  also  cultivated  for  a  similar  starch  contained  in  their  tubers. 
Dr.  Porcher  observes,  that  it  still  flourishes  as  far  north  as  Florida, 
producing  even  in  the  pine-lands  from  200  to  300  bushels  of  tubers 
to  the  acre.  General  Sir  John  Lefroy  found  in  Bermuda  100  lbs. 
of  the  root  to  yield  15  to  20  lbs.  starch.  M.  Indica  (Tnssao)  is 
merely  a  variety. 

Karllera  irlollierata«  Bentham.     (Bvhaehia  glomerata.  Berg.) 

The  "  Cambuca "  of  sub-tropical  Brazil.  The  fruits  attain  the 
size  of  apricots,  and  are  locally  much  used  for  food  [Dr.  Rosenthal]. 

Xarllera  tomentosa,  CambessedeB. 

Extra-tropical  Brazil.  The  "  Guaparanga."  The  sweet  berries 
of  this  tall  shrub  are  of  the  size  of  cherries. 


Marrublum  ▼ulgrare,  L'Ecluse. 

Middle  and  South -Europe,  Northern  Africa,  Western  Asia.  The 
"  Horehound."  This  tall  perennial  odorous  herb,  though  in  many 
countries  quite  a  weed,  is  here  also  enumerated  for  completeness' 
sake.  Its  naturalisation  can  nowhere  be  unwelcome,  as  it  does  not 
unduly  spread,  as  it  has  important  medicinal  properties  much 
dependent  on  the  crystalline  Marrubin,  and  as  the  flowers  through 
much  of  the  season  afford  to  bees  nectar  for  a  pale  excellent  honey. 
The  plant  accomodates  itself  readily  to  any  forlorn  waste  land 
M.  Alyssum  (Linne),  M.  apulum  (Tenore)  and  M.  Pannoncium 
(rEcluse)  are  also  apiarian  plants  [D.  Savastano]. 

Katrioaria  Chamomilla,  LUmc. 

The  annual  "  Chamomile."  Europe,  Northern  and  Middle  Asia. 
A  highly  useful  herb  in  medicine.  In  many  parts  of  the  Euro- 
pean continent  it  is  much  more  extensively  employed  than  the 
ordinary  perennial  Chamomile.  The  infusion  of  the  flowers  has 
rather  a  pleasant  taste  without  bitterness.  The  flowers  serve  as  a 
tonic,  and  especially  as  a  sudorific,  and  possess  a  peculiar  volatile 
oil.  In  Norway  this  plant  is  grown  as  far  north  as  lat.  70®  22 
[Schuebeler].  In  Portugal  planted  under  fruit-trees  for  insec- 
ticidal  purposes. 
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Matricaria  plabrata,  De  CandoUe. 

The  South-African  Chamomile.  This  annnal  herb  is  there  in 
renown  as  an  excellent  substitute  for  the  European  Chamomile 
[Dr.  Pappe].     Several  congeners  exist  there. 

Mauritia  flexnosa,  Linne. 

From  Guiana  to  Peru  and  Brazil.  This  noble  Palm  is  known  to 
ascend  up  to  4,000  feet  along  the  Essequibo.  As  Palms,  like 
Bamboos,  prove  to  be  among  the  hardier  of  tropical  plants,  experi- 
ments for  naturalising  M.  vinifera  (Martins)  might  also  be  insti- 
tuted. This  attains  a  height  of  about  150  feet,  has  leaves 
sometimes  15  feet  in  length,  and  yields  from  the  incised  stem  a 
copious  sap,  which  forms  a  kind  of  wine  by  fermentation. 

XayteniUI  Boariaf  Molina.      (Boaria  MolincB,  De  Candolle;    Mayten^is 
ChxUnsis,  De  CandoUe). 

Chili.  An  evergreen  tree,  assuming  considerable  dimensions  in 
the  southern  provinces.  Wood  extremely  hard.  Cattle  and  sheep 
browse  with  predilection  on  the  foliage ;  hence  the  trees  are  cut 
down,  when  grasses  become  scarce  through  protracted  snowfalls  or 
in  times  of  drought  [Dr.  Philippi]. 

Xedioapo  arbor ea,  Linn^. 

South-Europe,  particularly  Greece.  This  shrubby  yellow  Lu- 
cerne is  of  value  for  dairy-farmers,  as  it  much  promotes  in  cows 
the  yield  of  milk.  This  genus  includes  several  other  species, 
valued  as  pasture-plants  besides  the  present  and  those  noted  below. 

Xedioapo  Inpnlina,  Linne. 

The  Black  Medick.  Europe,  North- Africa  and  temperate  Asia. 
An  annual  or  biennial  pasture-herb,  easily  grown,  and  not  without 
nutritive  importance.  Langethal  observes :  "It  effects  for  argil- 
laceous soils,  what  the  White  Clover  does  for  sandy  moist  soils. 
It  will  even  succeed  in  moory  ground,  provided  such  contains  some 
lime.  It  suits  also  particularly  for  sheep- pastures."  It  will  thrive, 
where  on  account  of  poor  soil  lucerne  and  clover  fail.  In  rich  land 
its  product  is  very  copious.     In  Norway  it  will  grow  to  lat.  63°  26J 

Xedioapo  sativa,  Morison.* 

The  Lucerne,  Purple  Medick  or  Alfalfa.  Orient  and  temperate 
Western  Asia,  now  spread  through  Middle  and  Southern  Europe 
and  Middle  Asia.  The  Romans  brought  it  470  years  before  the 
Christian  era  from  Media,  hence  the  generic  name  [A.  de  CandoUe]. 
A  perennial  fodder-herb  of  great  importance,  and  largely  utilised 
in  most  countries  with  a  temperate  clime  ;  perhaps  descended  from 
the  European  and  North- Asiatic  Medicago  falcata  (Linn^),  the 
Yellow  Medick,  which  also  deserves  naturalisation,  especially  on 
light  or  sandy  calcareous  soil ;  but  that  plant  is  less  productive 
than  the  true  Lucerne,   and    does  not  resist    occasional    slight 
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inundations  so  well,  enduring  however  a  rougher  clime.     Laceme 
keeps  green  and  fresh  in  the  hottest  season  of  the  year,  even  in  drj' 
and  comparatively  barren  ground  and  on  coast-sands,  but  develops 
itself  for  field-culture  with  the  greatest  vigor  on  river-banks  or 
when  subjected  to  a  judicious  system  of  irrigation,  particularly  in 
soil  rich  in  lime.     Its  deeply  penetrating  roots  render  the  plant 
particularly  fit  for  fixing  embankments  or  hindering  the  washing 
away  of  soil  subject  to  occasional  inundations.      Bonnet  records  a 
root  Q^  feet  long.     The  greatest  yield  is  from  the  second  to  the 
sixth  year.     One  of  the  most  valuable  of  green  fodders,  but  less 
suited   for  hay,  as  the  leaves   so  readily  drop  ofF  [Dr.  Steblerl. 
Will   succeed  also  in  warm  climes.     The  Royal  Commission  for 
Water-Supply  in  New  South  Wales  has  ascertained,  that  ten  acres 
of  Lucenie,  liaised  by  iiTigation  for  ensilage,  would  provide  for  the 
herd  of  2,000  acres  pasture-land  during  a  season  of  drought.     The 
Peruvian  variety  (Alfalfa)  resists  drought  and  frost    better   than 
the  original  European  Lucerne.     Dr.  Curl,  of  New  Zealand,  allows 
cattle  to  feed  upon  Alfalfa  for  two  weeks,  then  takes  them  ofF  and 
puts  sheep  on  for  two  weeks,  to  eat  the  Alfalfa  close  to  the  ground ; 
he  then  removes  them  and  permits  the  Alfalfa  to  grow  for  a  month, 
when  he  repeats  the  process.     He  allows  five  large  cattle  or  twenty 
sheep  to  the  acre.     Lucerne  is  also  an  important  honey-plant  for 
bees.     Much  iron  in  the  soil  or  stagnant-water  is  detrimental  to 
lucerne-culture,  while  friable  warm  soil  much  promotes  its  growth. 
Laiigethal  records  instances  of  lucerne  having  yielded  on  the  same 
field  under  favorable  circumstances  for  fifteen  years  four  or  five 
cuts  annually.       The  chemical  analysis  of  the  fresh  herb,  collected 
very  early  in  spring,  gave  the  following  i-esults  :  Starch  l*o,  gam 
21,   unfennentable  sugar  3,  albumen  2'8,    insoluble    proteins   "1% 
ash   2*3   per  cent.     [¥.  v.  Mueller  and   L.  Rummel].     For  sandy 
ti*acts  a  yellow  variety   (M.  media,  Persoon)  deserves  preference. 
To    show  how  enormously   plants    are    affected    in    their   mineral 
constituents  by  difference  of  soil,  Lace  has  analysed  the  ashes  of 
lucerne  (a)  from  granitic  soil,  (6)  chalky  soil  with  flints,  (c)  clayey 
with  chalk,  {d)  very  chalky,  and  found — 
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Xedioa^ro  Boutellata,  J.  Bauhin..* 

Countries  at  and  near  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  where  this  annual 
herb,  as  well  as  the  allied  M.  orbicularis  (Allioni),  is  regarded  as  a 
valuable  fodder-plant  [Camel],  without  the  disadvantage  of  their 
fruits  adhering  to  fleeces  like  those  of  prickly-fruited  congeners. 
For  this  particulalar  reason  the  author  introduced  these  two  plants 
into  Australia,  where  in  the  dry  hot  inland-regions  they  have  sur- 
passed most  other  fodder-herbs  in  value  and  resistance  to  drought, 
and  wherever  these  get  naturalised,  they  become  a  great  boon  to 
pasture-lands ;  in  the  moist  season  they  afPord  herbage  ;  in  the  dry 
season  sheep  and  other  pasture-animals  will  resort  to  the  copiously 
shed  fruits  scattered  on  the  ground.  Both  will  also  bear  some 
frost,  and  are  rurally  known  as  kinds  of  "  Snail-Clovers.*' 


^ 


^JK^lalenoa  erloifolia,  Smith.* 

South  Eastern  Australia.  A  tall  shrub  or  bushy  tree.  It 
spreads  to  a  length  of  3  feet,  sometimes  rising  to  40  feet.  It  is  of 
importance  for  consolidating  muddy  shores  ;  it  will  live  in  salty 
ground  and  water,  almost  like  mangroves.  I  found  it  growing 
vigorously,  where  the  water  contained  rather  more  than  2  per  cent, 
chlorides,  and  the  wet  soil  contained  nearly  1|  per  cent,  chlorides 
(the  contents  of  sea- water  being  from  3  to  4  per  cent,  chlorides,  or 
about  2^  per  cent,  chloride  of  natrinm).  It  yields  also  a  com- 
paratively large  quantity  of  cajaput-oil.  It  admits  of  easy  trans- 
plantation, even  when  full-grown.  Myoporum  insulare  (R.  Brown) 
and  Leptospermum  lanigerum  (Aiton)  can  in  like  manner  be  used 
in  tree-plantations  for  the  sake  of  shelter  on  wet  saline  soil.  The 
branches  of  M.  ericifolia  furnish  the  best  native  material  in  South- 
Eastem  Australia  for  easily  worked  and  lasting  garlands.  This 
species  can  be  grown  in  swamps  for  hygienic  purposes  by  subduing 
paludal  malaria  or  fever-provoking  effluvia.  Growth  to  26  feet 
height  in  nine  years. 

Xelalenoa  ffenistifolia.  Smith. 

Northern  and  Eastern  Australia.  A  tree,  attaining  40  feet  in 
height,  flowering  in  a  shrubby  state  already,  fond  of  banks  of 
water-courses.  The  copious  flowers,  according  to  Mr.  C.  French, 
attract  bees  to  an  extraordinary  degree. 

Xelalenoa  Zienoadendroiiv  Linne. 

>^  The  Cajaput-tree  of  India,  North-  and  East- Australia  as  far 
extra-tropical  as  34*^  south  latitude.  Perhaps  amenable  to  gradual 
acclimitation ;  in  Australia  it  will  bear  slight  frost.  This  tree 
attains  a  height  of  about  80  feet,  with  a  stem  reaching  4  feet  in 
diameter,  on  tidal  ground  ;  it  can  with  great  advantage  be  utilized 
on  such  areas  and  in  salt-swamps  for  subduing  malarian  vapors, 
where  no  Eucalyptus  will  live.  The  lamellar  bark  protects  it 
against  conflagrations.     The  wood  is  fissile,  hard  and  close-graioftd., 
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regarded  as  almost  imperishable  nndeFgrannd,  and  resuta  ihe 
attacks  of  termites.  It  is  well  adapted  for  posts,  wharf -piles,  ship- 
building and  various  artisan's  work.  The  foliage  yields  the  well- 
known  Cajapat^il,  so  closely  akin  to  Eacalyptns-oil.  Mr.  K. 
Staiger  obtained  on  distilling  the  leaves  as  much  as  2  per  cent,  of 
oil.  The  allied  Gallistemons  (C.  salignus,  D.C.,  60  feet  high,  G. 
lanceolatos,  D.C.,  4D  feet)  produce  a  hard,  heavy,  close-grained 
wood,  suitable  for  wheelwrights'  work  and  implements,  proving 
very  durable  underground  [W.  Hill]. 

Xalaleaoa  llnarifollat  Smith. 

Eastern  Australia.  A  tree,  attaining  finally  a  considerable 
height,^  deserving  attention  as  eligible  for  wet  saline  land,  on  which 
it  can  be  raised  much  more  easily  than  Myoporum  insulare.  M. 
Thozet  observes,  that  it  occurs  in  places,  where  it  is  bathad  by  the 
tides  ;  also  that  large  saplings  without  roots  can  be  transplanted. 
Thus  it  may  be  destined  to  aid,  with  several  of  its  congeners  and 
with  Salicomias,  Avicennias,  ^giceras,  Batis,  Suaedas  and  some 
other  plants,  to  reclaim  low  muddy  shore- lands  from  sea-floods. 
Foliage  extremely  rich  in  volatile  antiseptic  oil.  M.  squarrosa 
(Smith)  of  South-Eastern  Australia,  can  be  grown  in  fresh-water 
swamps,  also  to  subdue  miasmata.  It  attains  exceptionally  the 
height  of  60  feet,  with  a  stem  two  feet  in  diameter. 

Xelaleuca  parvlflora,  Lindley. 

Extra-tropical  Australia.  A  tall  bush  or  small  tree.  In  mild 
climes  one  of  the  most  important  plants  for  fixing  moving  coast- 
sands. 

Xelaleuca  BtyphelloldeB,  Smith. 

1/  East- Australia.      Height  of  tree  reaching  about  60  feet ;  stem- 

diameter  2^  feet.     The  timber  is  hard,  close-grained,  and  stands 
7/4      well  in  damp  situations.      It  is  said,  that  the  timber  has  never 
been  known  to  decay  [Queensland  Exhibition,  1878].    Tree  adapted 
for  swamps- 

XelanorrhoDa  ueltata,  Wallich. 

The  Varnish-tree  of  Burmah,  Munnipore  and  Tenasserim. 
Po.ssibly  hardy  in  forest- valleys  free  of  frost,  as  it  ascends  to  3,000 
feet  elevation.  The  hardened  sap  is  used  for  a  highly  prized  black 
varnish. 

Kelia  Azadiraclltaf  Linne.     (Azadirachta  Indica,  Jussieu). 

From  Persia  to  China,  ascending  the  Himalayas  to  5,000  feet. 
The  "  Neem-tree,"  attains  a  height  of  50  feet,  much  planted  on 
promenades.  Grew  in  Natal  20  feet  in  5  years  [J.  M.  Wood].  The 
powerful  medicinal  properties  not  unlike  those  of  M.  Azedarach. 
Furniture  from  its  wood  not  attacked  by  insects.  Leaves  simply 
pinnate,  the  fresh  ones  issuing  before  the  older  drop. 
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Xelia  Asedaraohv  Linne. 

Called  "  The  Pride  of  India."  South- Asia,  North-  and  also  East- 
Australia,  and  there  to  far  extra-tropical  latitudes,  ascending  the 
Himalayas  to  6,000  feet.  Height  seldom  over  40  feet ;  branches 
very  spreading.  The  variety  umbraculiformis  is  particularly 
shady.  As  an  avenue-tree  not  without  importance,  because  it  will 
successfully  cope  with  dr3rness  of  clime  and  sterility  of  soil.  It 
will  grow,  while  young,  at  the  rate  of  12  feet  a  year,  if  regularly 
watered,  against  6  feet  of  growth  of  Grevillia  robusta  and  Schinus 
Molle,  and  against  only  2  feet  of  Brachychiton  populneus  [F.  M. 
Mackey].  It  recommends  itself  also  for  retaining  the  foliage  till 
very  late  in  the  season  without  shrivelling,  and  for  producing  early 
an  abundance  of  very  fragrant  spring-flowers,  which  may  perhaps 
be  worth  distilling  for  essential  oil.  Grows  from  cuttings  as  well 
as  seeds,  the  latter  abundantly  maturing.  All  parts  of  the  plant 
are  bitter ;  the  bark  with  caution  can  be  used  as  a  purgative  and 
anthelmintic ;  the  leaves  prove  insecticidal  [Hieronymus].  The 
wood  is  comparatively  soft,  light  and  considered  of  value  for 
cabinet-work,  also  some  kinds  of  musical  instruments.  A  black- 
fruited  Melia  seems  as  yet  little  known.  Casimir  De  Candolle  dis- 
tinguishes twelve  species,  their  range  being  from  India  to  Japan 
and  Polynesia. 

W^liaatliiis  midor,  Linne. 

South-Africa.  The  leaves  of  this  stately  plant  are  very  efficacious 
as  antiseptics,  also  in  cases  of  scald-head,  ringworm  and  various 
other  cutaneous  diseases  [Dr.  Pappe].  Its  effect  of  promoting 
granulation  is  very  remarkable  [Dr.  A.  Brown].  Flowers  rich  in 
honey,  as  indicated  by  the  generic  name.     Will  bear  some  frost. 

Melioa  altissima,  Linne. 

Eastern  Europe,  Middle  Asia.  This  perennial  grass  has  recently 
come  into  use  for  pasture. 

Melioa  oiliata,  Linne. 

Europe  and  Middle  Asia.  A  perennial  fodder-grass,  particulai*ly 
desirable  for  sheep.     Best  for  dry  gypsum-  or  lime-ground. 

Melloa  nntans,  Linn^. 

The  Pearl- Grrass.  Europe,  Northern  and  Middle  Asia,  enduring 
an  alpine  exposure  and  living  also  in  the  shade  of  forests.  It  will 
bear  the  clime  of  Norway  to  lat.  70®  28'  [Schuebeler].  It  produces 
suckers,  and  affords  good  foliage  in  woody  regions ;  so  also  does  M. 
nniflora  (Betzius).  Several  other  species  are  on  record  from 
▼anous  parts  of  the  globe,  among  which  M.  mutica  ("Walter),  of 
North- America,  seems  to  deserve  special  attention. 
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MeliOA  sariMiitosa,  Neea. 

Brasil  and  La  Plata-States.  A  tall  grass,  diznbixig  to  a  height 
of  12  feet  in  forests  and  on  river-banks.  Professor  HieronymnB 
speaks  of  M.  anrantiaca  (Desroosseanx),  M.  laziflora  (CaTanuIes), 
M.  macra  (Nees),  M.  papilionacea  (Linn£),  M.  riffida  and  IL 
yiolaoea  (Cavanilles)  as  perennial  Pampas-grasses,  i^iich  though 
hard,  are  nutritions,  and  particnlarl j  sought  b j  asses  and  mules. 

Melicoeoa  bUura,  Idnn^. 

The  Jenip.  Central  America,  on  mountains.  Cultivated  in 
Jamaica  up  to  about  3000  feet  [ W.  Fawcett] .  So  many  sapindaoeons 
trees  of  the  Cupania-series  have  been  shown  by  my  own  experiments 
to  be  hardy  in  a  climatelikethatof  Victoria,  that  this  important  mem- 
ber of  the  series  could  now  also  be  admitted  into  this  list.  The  pulp 
of  the  fruit  is  of  a  grape-taste ;  the  seeds  can  be  used  like  sweet 
chestnuts. 

Melilotns  alliay  DesrouBseauz. 

The  Cabul-  or  Bokhara-clover.  Europe,  North-Africa,  Middle 
Asia.  Indigenous  in  Norway  to  lat.  50**  16'  [Schuebeler].  A 
biennial  herb.  On  account  of  its  fragrance  it  is  of  some  value  as 
admixture  to  hay.  Pigs  devour  this  herb  with  avidity  [Vasey]. 
It  is  also  a  good  bee-plant,  the  white  flowers  lasting  till  late  in  the 
season.  Odorous  principle :  cumarin.  The  species  of  Melilotus 
are  regarded  by  Mr.  W.  Farrer  as  among  the  best  for  green 
manuring. 

XelilotllS  altissima,  Thuillier.     (If.  oj^Hdnalis,  Desronsseaox.) 

Europe  and  Middle  Asia.  In  Norway  hardy  to  lat.  76®  17'. 
Biennial  or  lasting  through  several  years,  if  prevented  from  flower- 
ing. Contains  also  Cumarin.  Allied  species  are  M.  macrorrhiza 
(Peraoon)  and  M.  parviflora  (Desrousseaux).  All  serve  purposes 
similar  to  those  for  which  M.  alba  is  employed.  Grown  on  the 
coast  it  becomes  less  odorous.  Honey  from  this  and  closely  allied 
plants  exquisite.  Imparts  its  scent  to  milk  and  butter  disadvan- 
tageously. 

XelilotllS  coerulea^  Gaertner. 

South-Europe  and  North- Africa.  Cultivated  in  Norway  to  lat 
70®  22'.  An  annual,  very  odorous  fodder-herb.  It  forms  an 
ingredient  of  the  green  Swiss  cheese,  which  owes  its  flavor  and 
color  chiefly  to  this  plant. 

Xelissa  officinalis,  Linn^. 

The  Balm-Herb.  Southern  Europe  and  Western  Asia.  A 
perennial  herb,  valuable  for  its  scent,  which  depends  on  a  peculiar 
volatile  oil.  This  herb  is  also  important  as  a  bee-plant.  Keadily 
propagated  by  division  of  the  root. 
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Xelooalamiui  oompaotiflorus,  Bentham. 

Martaban,  ascending  to  6,000  feet.  This  Bamboo  attains  a 
height  of  25  feet,  and  is  somewhat  scandent. 

Melooanna  bambusoides,  Trinius. 

The  Berry -bearing  Bamboo,  from  Chibtagong  and  other  moun- 
tainous parts  of  India,  as  well  as  of  the  Archipelagns.  Height  to 
70  feet  [Knrz].  The  fruit  is  of  the  size  of  a  small  pear,  fleshy,  and 
contains  a  seed,  which  is  said  to  be  very  pleasant  eating  [Masters]. 
It  is  a  thomless  Bamboo,  growing  on  dry  slopes  of  hills.  Circum- 
ference towards  base  1  foot ;  growth  beautifully  erect. 

« 

Mentha  arrensis,  Linn^. 

Europe,  extra-tropical  Asia.  The  variety  piperascens  of  this 
perennial  herb  constitutes  the  peculiar  Japan-Peppermint.  From 
the  distilled  oil  of  this  by  refrigeration  the  crystalline  menthol  is 
obtained  in  unusually  large  proportion  for  medicinal  purposes  [E. 
Holmes].  The  plant  is  said  to  have  been  used  in  Japan  at  least 
2,000  years  [Christy].  Mints  of  various  kinds  could  probably  be 
reared  with  advantage  also  as  anti-malarian. 

Xentha  laxiflora,  Bentham. 

Victoria  and  the   most   Southern  parts  of  New  South  Wales 
This,  the  Austi'alian  "  Forest- Mint,"  furnishes  a  peculiarly  pleasant 
oil,  not  dissimilar  to  that  of  peppermint.     A  fair  oil  can  also  be 
distilled  from  M.  Australis  (R.  Brown),  the  common  "  River-Mint " 
of  South-E astern  Australia. 


fontha  piperita,  Linn^.* 

The  "  Peppermint."  Middle-Europe.  This  well-known  perennial 
herb  is  important  for  its  peculiar  essential  oil.  This  distilled  oil 
is  in  considerable  demand,  and  would  be  best  obtained  from  plants 
cultivated  in  mountain-regions  or  naturalised  along  forest-rivulets. 
The  annual  production  of  oil  of  peppermint  is  estimated  at  90,000 
lbs.,  two-thirds  of  which  are  prepared  in  the  State  of  New  York 
[Masters].  Eminent  authorities  refer  the  Peppermint  as  a  variety 
to  Mentha  aquatica,  L.,  the  Water-Mint  of  Europe,  North  America, 
West-  and  North- Asia ;  from  which  the  true  Crisp  Mint  (M.  crispa, 
Linne)  is  again  derived,  as  well  as  the  Bergamot-Mint  (M.  citrata, 
Bhrhart).  Mr.  Slater's  experience  for  years  at  Port  Phillip  has 
been,  that  from  a  ton  of  the  cut  herb  5  to  7  lbs.  of  oil  can  be  dis- 
tilled, worth  about  35s.  a  lb.  ;  he  obtained  about  3  tons  of  cut  herb 
from  an  acre.  The  writing  *'  Minth  "  or  "  Menth  '*  is  preferable, 
the  former  in  accordance  with  Hippocrates  and  Theophrastos,  the 
latter  according  to  Plinius'  writing  for  M.  piperita. 
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Mentha  Fulerlnm,  Linn^. 

The  true  "  Penny-royftl."  Europe,  Western  Asia^  Northern 
Africa.  A  perennial  soent-herb,  yielding  a  peculiar  ethereal  Dil. 
It  likes  moist  soil.  To  be  avoidea  for  naturalisation  on  pastures, 
as  not  readily  repressed. 

Meatha  rotimdifella,  Hudson. 

Western  and  Southern  Europe,  Northern  Africa,  Western  ABia. 
Fond  of  wet  places,  which  b  j  the  culture  of  this  and  other  mints 
maj  be  profitably  utilised.  In  odor  this  mint  approaches  to  Melissa. 
The  French  and  Italian  Crisp  Mint  is  partly  derived  from  this 
species.  Closely  allied  to  the  following,  and  often  regarded  as  a 
Tariety  of  M.  viridis.  The  Crisp  Mint  of  Greece  is  M.  tomentosa 
(D'Urville). 

liteiltha  longifblia,  Hudson  (Af.  tUt^ettris,  Linne.) 

The  *'  Horse-Mint.'*  Europe,  Northern  Africa,  temperate  Asia- 
Perennial.  One  of  the  Crisp  Mints  is  derived  from  this  species. 
Hardy,  like  the  three  preceding  species,  to  lat.  59^  55^  in  Norway 
[Schuebeler]. 

Xentha  ▼iridiSv  Linn^. 

The  "  Speannint."  Middle  and  Southern  Europe.  Perennial. 
A  particular  sort  of  Crisp  Mint  (M.  crispata,  Schrader)  belongs  to 
this  species.  Readily  propagated  like  other  mints  by  division  of 
the  root. 

Xenyanthes  trifoliata,  Linne. 

Inappropriately  called  the  Bog-bean  or  Buck- bean.  Europe, 
Northern  and  Middle  Asia,  North-America.  In  springy  and  spongy 
bogs.  A  perennial  herb  of  great  beauty,  which  could  be  naturalised 
with  facility  in  any  cold  regions.  Indigenous  as  far  north  as  lat.  71' 
10'  in  Norway  [Prof.  Schuebeler].  The  root  is  starchy.  The 
whole  plant  is  pervaded  by  a  bitter  principle,  largely  derived  from 
menyanthin.     The  plant  is  used  medicinally  as  a  tonic  and  febrifuge. 

Xeriandra  AbyBBlniGa,  F.  v.  Mueller.     {M.  Bejighalensis,  Bentham.) 

Abyssinia,  on  high  mountains.  A  shrub  of  penetrating  odor; 
utilised  much  like  sage. 

XeBembrlantheniain  asquilaterale,  Haworth. 

Australia  and  West-coast  of  America.  This  widely  creeping 
species  spreads  readily  over  saline  ground,  whether  clayey,  sandj 
or  rocky.  Mr.  J.  CI  ode  observes,  that  sheep  are  very  fond  of  this 
succulent  plant,  and  require  but  little  water  when  browsing  on  it ;  or 
in  cool  coast-districts  they  will  do  without  any  water  even  in  summer, 
while  thriving  well  on  the  foliage.     Fruit   with  a  sweetish  edible 


palp.     This  species   with    M.   AaHtr&le    (Httifurth)  forms  on  t 
Aastralinn  <xmstn  mu^  of  the  moat  effectual  tirnt  impediments  to  tl 
inflnx  nf  Hca-sand ;  both  should  be  encouraged  in  their  growth  at 
the  very  ed^e  of  the  tide.     Not  leatt  harily  thkn  M.  edulc. 

K«aaiiibiiaiitli«mnin  oapltatam,  Hawortli. 

Soutb-Afridi       Thin   perennial    spfciea,   from  the   rendinefln  soldi  J 
quickneHS  of  its  growth,  BJid  from  the  abundance  of  its  aoeds  a 
their  easy  dieperaion.  in  one  nf  the  beat  for  staying  »riy  roUinp  » 
sand    [Dickinson].       M.    pugioniforme    (Linnc)    «nd   raftny    otl 
species  serre  the  name  purpose, 

SKaBunbrtentHammn  Barklyl,  H.  Uiown. 

Na.m»(iiia-land.  About  2  feet  hiph,  but  alHn  widely  creepiiijf-  1 
Leaven  large,  replete  with  aqueous  nap.  so  much  ho,  aa  to  allay,  I 
when  coiiBnmed  by  pantiii-e-animals.  their  thirst  fSiv  ETenpy  1 
BarklyJ, 

Mt«««BibrlaBtheiBaiD  «i7fltallliinm,  Lioor. 

The  Ice-Phtnt.     Connfries  at  the  Mediterraneuu  Sea  uiid  Soath- 
Africft.      Annual.       Heccntly  recommended   an    a    spiiiauh-planU  ^ 
Can   be  grown  on  bare  sand,  which  it  helps  to  cover.     Baton  hf  i 
sheep.     In  Norway  it  will  succeed  northward  tn  lu,t.  69"  IS'. 

■•••mltTlantliainmn  sdnl*.  Linnr. 

The    "Hottentot-fig"   of   Ronth-Africa,      Under  the  annie  «fr-  | 
naciilar  name  is  also  comprised  the  distinct  M,  acinaciformo,  whii'h 
howi'VLT.  HB  reganlK  fruit  is  far  inferior.     Should  be  transforred  ttf  j 
any  of  the  mosi   inhospilahle  desert  •I'egiona,  as  it  affonls  in 
inner  part  of   its   fruit  a  really  palatable  and  copious  food, 
proved  hardy  in  Southern  Bnglaad. 


^ 


flOrlblUdllB.  Ha  worth. 

Son th- Africa.  This  micculent  perennial  with  many  allied  Rpeciea  I 
(mm  the  same  part  of  tiie  globe  ia  a  fai-  more  important  plant  than  t 
mig'ht  be  a^Ramed,  liecausc  "  a  good  stretch  of  this  is  winiJi  aa  J 
mneh  aa  a  dam  '*  [Professor  McOwanJ.     Succulent  plants  like  theso  1 

jjild   live    in    sandy   deserts,    where   storage   of   water   may    be  I 

iprBch'cable. 

:«troftldero>  tomantoaa,  Cunninghaiu. 

Northern  Island  of  New  Zealand.  Could  be  crown  for  tinibei 
on  rocky  sea-shores.  Height  reaching  about  80  feet;  tnink  stout, 
bol  comparatively  slioi^.  The  timber,  according  to  Pfofeasor  Kirk 
deserves  attention,  as  one  of  the  most  durable  for  the  frame-work 
in  ahip-bnilding.  for  jetties,  docks,  sills.  Other  species  with  dense 
wood,  occurring  iu  New  Zealand,  arc  M.  Inoida  (MenKies)  and  3f.  i 
roboatn  (Conn.),  both  ornamental  trees  with  crimson  Howcm,  called  J 
Rotaii  by  the  Maories. 
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MetrosideroB  poljmorplia,  Gandichaud. 

Hawaian  Islands  to  6,000  feet  altitude,  Society-  and  Fiji-Islands, 
Howe's  Island.  In  Hawaia  the  most  widely  distributed  tree. 
A  large  tree,  furnishing  a  hard,  tough  and  yery  durable  timber 
[Dr.  Hillebrand]. 

Miobelia  exoelsa^  Blume. 

In  the  Himalayas  and  other  Indian  mountains,  up  to  8,000  feet. 
It  grows  to  a  large  size,  supplying  boards  to  3  feet  in  width,  and 
is  one  of  the  best  timber-trees  there.  Foliage  deciduous  ;  flowers 
large,  white ;  wood  yellowish.  M.  lanuginosa  (Wallich)  ascends 
there  also  to  temperate  regions  with  M.  Kisopa  (Hamilton),  M. 
Cathcartii  (Hooker  and  Thomson),  M.  Champaca  (Linn6),  M. 
Punduana  (H.  &  Th.)  and  M.  Nilagirica  (Zenker),  all  being 
tall  trees. 

Sf  ieromerla  Dourlasii,  Bentbam. 

The  *'Yerba  Buena."  Western  North- America.  A  perennial 
herb  of  medicinal,  particularly  anthelminthic,  properties. 

Mioroseris  Forsterl,  J.  Houker. 

The  Native  Scorzonera  of  extra-tropical  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  A  perennial  herb,  deserving  attention,  as  its  root  would 
probably  enlarge  and  improve  through  culture.  On  alpine 
mountains  the  plant  developes  most  luxuriantly  during  summer. 
The  Australian  aborigines  use  the  root  for  food.  The  plant  would 
prove  hardy  in  Middle  P]urope. 

Kilium  efftlBUm,  Linne. 

English  Millet-Gi*ass.  p]urope,  North-  and  Middle- Asia,  North- 
Araenca.  Perennial,  suited  for  damp  forest-land  particularly,  the 
pastural  capabilities  of  which  it  enhances.  On  river-banks  it 
attains  a  height  of  6  feet.  It  is  relished  by  cattle.  The  seeds  can 
be  used  like  millet,  the  stems  for  the  manufacture  of  superior 
straw-hats.  It  is  a  great  favorite  with  pheasants  and  many  other 
birds  for  the  sake  of  its  seeds,  which  ripen  early  in  the  season. 
Indigenous  in  Norway  as  far  north  as  lat.  ll""  7'  [Schuebeler]. 
Nutritious  hay  to  the  extent  of  3  tons  on  an  acre  obtainable  from 
this  grass  [Coleman]. 

Mimosa  rubicaulis,  Lamarck. 

All  India,  extending  to  Afghanistan,  ascending  to  5,000  feet.  A 
hedge-bush,  almost  inapproachable,  growing  finally  to  tree-height. 
It  has  proved  hardy  at  Melbourne,  enduring  some  frost. 

KlmuBops  srlobosa,  Gaertner. 

Central  America.  Tree,  reaching  a  height  of  about  120  feet, 
perhaps  fit  like   many   other   Sapotacea^  for  frostless  extra-tropic 
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regions.  The  milky  juice  from  cuts  into  the  stem  when  exsiccated 
forms  the  Balata  of  commerce,  a  substance  in  its  qualities  allied 
both  to  Gutta-percha  and  India-rubber  [Jenman].  Wood  very 
dense  and  also  elastic. 

SBimusops  Sieberiy  A.  de  Candolle. 

West-Indies  and  Florida.  Tree  reaching  30  feet  in  height- 
Fruit  of  agreeable  taste  [Sargent]. 

Xonarda  dldyiaa,  Linn^. 

Eastern  North-America.  Hardy  to  lat.  69^  55 '  in  Norway.  A 
perennial  odorous  herb,  producing  the  medicinal  Oswego-  or 
Beebalm-Tea.  M.  fistulosa,  L.,  and  several  others  are  also  of  very 
strong  scent.     Their  volatile  oil  contains  thymol. 

Xonarda  panotata   Linn^. 

Eastern  North- America,  where  it  is  called  "  Native  Horse-mint." 
Bees  extract  an  astonishing  quantity  of  honey  from  this  plant. 
M.  citriodora  (Cervantes)  is  an  allied  lemon-scented  species, 
extending  from  the  South- Western  States  to  Mexico. 

Xonodora  Aiifiroleiisis,  Welwitsch. 

Tropical  West- Africa,  up  to  the  comparatively  cool  elevation  of 
3,500  feet.  A  tree  attaining  30  feet  in  height.  The  pleasantly 
aromatic  seeds  come  into  the  mai^ket,  like  those  of  the  following 
species ;  they  measure  about  half-an-inch  in  diameter  and  are  pro- 
duced in  good  numbers. 

Xonodora  Myristioa,  Dunal. 

The  Calabash-Nutmeg.  West- Africa,  within  the  tropics,  ascend- 
ing to  2,500  feet.  A  tree  attaining  as  a  maximum  60  feet  in  height 
[Dr.  Welwitsch].  Leaves  occasionally  2  feet  long  and  8  inches 
broad  ;  foliage  thus  grand.  Hardy  at  Port  Jackson,  accoi'ding  to 
Mr.  Ch.  Moore.     The  seeds  serve  as  nutmegs. 

Wontia  fontana,  Llnn^ 

In  many  of  the  cooler  regions  of  the  world.    A  very  small  annual 
herb.     Consumed  in  Thuringia  and  in  the  adjoining  countries  much 
i    as   salad    [Prof.    Noerdlinger].      Easily    naturalised    on    springy 
ground. 

Xonstera  delioiosa,  Liebmann. 

Mexico  and  Guatemala,  in  the  mountainous  region.  One  of  the 
grandest  of  aroid  plants,  climbing  to  a  height  of  12  feet  or 
occasionally  more;  leaf -stalks  often  3  feet  long.  The  fruit  is 
edible,  and  of  a  luscious  ananas-flavor  [Dr.  Masters] .  In  Australia 
it  ripens  as  far  south  as  Port  Jackson.  The  plant  is  important 
also  for  scenic  culture.  Succeeds  as  far  south  as  Durban  in  Natal 
[J.  M.  Wood]. 
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K^MlMll*  eofltloa,  Pvnoon. 

Europe,  Asia,  Northern  and  Central  America,  northw»rd  to  Iftt. 
70^  in  Norway.  With  M.  nemilibera  this  Morel  has  been  Ibiiiid  in 
Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  ;  its  spread  should  be  enooaraged 
by  artificial  means,  as  it  is  a  wholesome  esculent.  Kohlransch  and 
Siegel  found  29  to  35  per  cent,  of  protein  in  Morels  when  driecl. 
European  superior  species,  probably  admitting  of  introdnoticmy  are  : 
M.  esculenta,  M.  Gigas,  Pers.,  M.  rimosipes,  D.C.,  M.  Bohemiea, 
Krombh.,  M.  deliciosa.  Fries  (which  extends  to  Java),  M.  patula» 
Pers.  and  M.  Smithiana,  the  Bell-Morel ;  but  several  others  occur 
in  other  parts  of  the  globe.  Though  these  fungs  show  a  predilection 
for  pine-forests,  they  are  not  dependent  upon  them;  thus  the 
writer  found  M.  conica  (Persoon)  in  Eucalyptus-forests,  and  this 
late  in  the  autumn.  M.  esculenta  is  an  early  spring-species.  M. 
Smithiana  is  over  a  foot  high.  They  can  all  be  dried  and  preserved 
for  culinary  purposes.  Morels  contain  some  poison-principle,  called 
Hel vella-acid,  which  needs  removal  by  boiling  them  in  water ;  this 
acid  is  volatile  or  readily  decomposed,  so  that  dried  Morels  are 
nearly  free  of  it  [Boehm  and  Kuelss]. 

MoriniTft  pteryfirosperma,  Gaertner. 

The  Horsei*adish-Tree  of  India,  abundant  as  far  as  the  middfcr 
regions  of  the  mountains.  Height  to  about  20  feet,  but  ^ok- 
stemmed.  Fruits  in  Eastern  subtropic  Australia  copiously.  The 
plant  is  reai*ed  readily.  The  long  pods  are  of  culinary  use;  the 
seeds  are  somewhat  almond-like  and  rich  in  oil,  which  has  no  per- 
ceptible smell,  and  is  esteemed  by  watchmakers  particularly.  Gum 
exudes  from  the  stem.  M.  aptera  (Gaertner)  occurs  from  Abyssinia 
and  from  Egypt  to  Arabia  and  Syria.  M.  Concanensis  (Nimmo)  is  an 
allied  species  from  the  drier  regions  of  North -Western  India. 

ttorus  alba,  Linne.* 

The  White  MulbeiTy-tree.  Upper  India  and  Western  China. 
This  tree  in  several  varieties  provides  the  food  for  the  ordinary 
Chinese  silk-insect  (Bombyx  Mori).  Silk  was  produced  in  Italy 
700  years  ago,  and  this  branch  of  industry  has  flourished  there  ev^r 
since.  In  China  silk  has  been  reeled  for  4,500  years  ;  this  may 
(lenionsti'ate  the  permanency  of  an  industry,  which  we  wish  to 
establish  extensively  anywhere  under  a  similar  sky.  *'  One  pound 
of  silk  is  worth  its  weight  in  silver,  and  this  pound  may  be  pro- 
duced (so  far  as  the  food  of  the  Bombyx  is  concerned)  from  thirty 
pounds  of  mulberry -leaves  or  from  a  single  tree,  which  may  thiai 
be  brought  to  yield  annually  the  material  for  16  yards  of  Gros  de 
Naples  "  [R.  Thompson].  The  White  Mulberry-tree  is  of  extremely 
easy  growth  fi'om  cuttings,  also  readily  raised  from  well-matured 
seeds.  It  is  usually  unisexual,  and  finally  attains  a  very  large  siie, 
It  can  still  be  grown  in  climes,  where  olives  will  no  longer  thrive. 
In  JSorway  the  tree  bore  seeds  in  lat.  59"  55'  [Schuebelerl.  It 
passed  through  years  of  severe  drought  in  Central  Australia  [Rev. 
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H.  Kempo],  Spots  for  Mulberry -cultnre  must  not  be  over  moiet, 
when  tliP  loHTcn  are  to  be  ntilised  for  the  Bombyi.  In  1870, 
according  In  the  Britifk  Trade-J'-tii'val,  the  produce  of  cocoonH 
amounted  in  Europe  lo  £l(i,58K00O:  in  Asia  to  £28.11-2,0C0  ;  in 
Africa  to  £44,000:  in  the  South-sea  lalandH  to  £24,000;  in 
AinBri(;a  to  £'20,000— thus  giving  a  general  total  of  £44,'88.000. 
In  1875  the  yield  of  raw  silk  in  the  district  of  Bajshahye  (British 
India)  waa  estimated  at  £400,000.  employing  about  12,000  people, 
the  plantations  extending  approximately  orer  150  square  mitt»i 
[Dr.  8.  Forbes  Watson].  In  that  diBti'ict  alone  a  quarter  of  a 
milliou  people  derive  their  support  from  the  trade  and  other 
branehen  of  the  Rilk-induHlries.  Great  Britain  imported  in  18H4 
4,619,000  IbB.  of  raw  .silk,  to  a  value  of  3,341.000;  of  thrown 
silk,  hnsks  and  waste  to  the  valne  of  £907.000.  irrsspectivo  of 
mannfactored  silk-gooda,  the  cost  of  which  amounted  to  nearly 
eleven  million  pounds  sterling.  In  1889  the  importe  came  lo 
3.ia8.000  IbB.  of  rttw  .silk  of  a  declared  value  of  £2.192,000, 
6O7.O0O  lbs.  nf  thrown  silk  worth  £511.000.  husks  and  wtBte  (o 
the  amonni  of  about  £900,000.  and  manufactured  to  llie  value  of 
£11.790,000.  The  French  Govei-unient  fostered  in  1S90  the  silk- 
prodnction  within  its  own  tei-ritory  by  a  subsidy  of  £140.000. 
Superior  varieties  of  mulbeiTy  can  be  grafted  with  ease  on  ordinary 
stock.  M.  Indica,  L.,  M.  macrophylla,  IMoiftti.  M.  Morettiana, 
Jacq-.  M.  ChinenRis,Bertol..M.  latifoHa,  Poir,.  M.  Italica.  Poir-.  M. 
Japonica.  Nois.,  M.  Byxantiiia,  Sieb.,  U.  nervoaa,  Del.,  M.  pumila, 
Kots.  M.  toi'tuoMi,  Andib,.  as  well  as  M.  Constant inopoli tana, 
Lamarck,  which  according  to  Professor  C.  Koch  is  identical  with  M- 
multicanlis  of  Perrottet.  are  merely  forms  of  M,  alba,  to  which 

?robably  also  M.  Tatarica.  L.  and  M.  pabularia,  Jaequin,  belong, 
be  variety,  known  as  M.  Indica.  produces  black  ^uits.  The 
raising  of  Mulberry -trees  has  recently  assumed  enormous  dimen- 
sions in  California,  where  between  seven  and  eight  millions  wei-e 
planted  since  1870.  The  procesh  of  rearing  the  silk-imtect  ia 
simple,  and  involves  no  luborioas  exertions.  The  cncoonit,  after 
they  have  lieen  properly  steamed,  dried  and  presspd,  readily  find 
purchasers  in  Europe,  the  price  ranging  according  to  quality  from 
88-  to  6e.  per  lb.  The  eggs  of  the  silk-mnlh  sell  at  a  price  from 
16e.  to  £2  per  onnce;  in  1870.  Japan  had  to  provide  two  millions 
of  ounces  of  silk-ova  for  Europe,  where  the  worms  had  extensively 
fallen  victims  to  disease.  As  an  example  of  the  prutit  to  be 
renlised,  a  Califomian  fact  may  be  cited,  according  to  which  £700 
were  the  clear  gain  from  the  3i  acres,  the  working  expenses  having 
been  £9!!.  The  CommisBioner  of  Agiicnltnre  of  tlie  United  States 
ha»  eHtiraated.  that  under  ordinary  drcumstances  an  acre  should 
SDpport  from  700  to  1.000  mulberry-trees,  producing,  when  four 
yeara  old.  5,000  lbs.  of  leaves  tit  for  food.  On  this  quantity 
of  leaves  can  be  reared  I'Kl.OOO  worms,  from  which  ova  lit  a  net-profit, 
ranging  from  £80  lo  £240  per  acre,  will  be  obtained  by  the  work 
of  one  person,  Mr.  C.  Brady,  of  Sydney,  thinks  the  probable  pro- 
of silk-culture  to  be  fmm  £60  to  £150  for  the  acre.     The 
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discrepancies  in  calculations  of  this  kind  are  explained   bj  differ- 
ences in  clime,  soil,  attention,  treatment  and  also  rate  of  labour. 

A  verj  palatable  fruit  is  obtained  from  a  variety  cultiyated  in 
Beloocbistan  and  Afghanistan.  The  white-fruited  tree  was 
found  apparently  wild  by  Dr.  A.  v.  Regel,  at  Taschkend  and 
Tutkaul ;  the  stems  there  were  7  feet  thick. 

• 

The  results  of  Mr.  Brady's  experience  on  the  varieties  of  Moms 
alba  are  as  follows  :  In  the  normal  form  the  fruits  are  white  with  a 
purplish  tinge  more  or  less  deep  ;  the  bark  is  pale ;  the  leaf  is  also 
of  a  pale  hue,  not  very  early,  nor  very  tender,  nor  very  abundant 
It  may  be  grown  on  moist  ground,  so  long  as  such  is  drained,  or  it 
will  live  even  on  poor,  loose,  gravelly  soil,  bordering  on  running 
water.      The  Cevennes- variety  is  a  free  grower,  affords  a  lai^ 
quantity  of  leaves,  though  of  rather  thick  consistence ;  all  varieties 
of  the  Morus-Bombyx  like  these  leaves,  whether  young  or  old ;  it 
is  also  called  the  Rose-leaved  variety ;  the  silk,  which  it  yields,  is 
substantial  in  quantity  and  also  good  in  quality ;  does  best  on  rich 
dry  slopes.    The  bushy  Indian  variety  has  a  fine  leaf  of  a  beautiful 
green,    which,    though    light  in  weight,  is  abundantly  produced; 
it  can  be  cut  back  to  the  stem  three  or  four  times  a  year ;  the 
leaves   are   flat,  long  and  pointed,  possess  a  fine  aroma,  and  are 
relished  by  every  variety  of  the  ordinary  silk-insect,  though  all  do 
not  thrive  equally  well  on  it ;  the  silk  derived  from  this  variety  is 
excellent,  but  not  always  so  heavy  in  quantity  as  that  produced 
from   the  rosy    variety ;    it  prefers  neb,  low-lying  bottoms,  is  a 
greedy  feeder,  but  may  thus  be  made  to  cover  an  extraordinary 
breadth  of  alluvial  or  manured  land  in  a  marvellously  short  space 
of  time.    At  Sydney  Mr.  Brady  can  provide  leaves  from  this  Indian 
variety  all  through  the  year  by  the  removal  of  cuttings,  which  will 
strike  their  roots  almost  at  any  season  ;  it  also  ripens  seeds  readily, 
and  should  be  kept  at  bush-size ;  it  requires  naturally  less  space 
than  the  other  kinds.       A  fourth  varietv  comes  from  North-Chuia; 
it  has  heart-shaped,   flat,   thickish   leaves,   which  form    very  good 
food  for  the  silkworm.     Mr.  Brady,  as  well  as  Mr.  Martelli,  recom- 
mend   very  particularly  the  variety    passing  under  the  name  of 
Morus  multicaulis  for  the  worms  in    their  earliest  stages.     The 
former  reetmmiends  the  Cape- variety  also  ;  tlie  latter  wishes  like- 
wise the  vaidety  called  Morus  Morettiana  to  be  used  on  account  of 
its    succulent  nutritious  foliage,   so  well    adapted  for  the   insect, 
while  yet  very  young,  and  also  on  account  of  producing  the  largest 
amount  of  food  within   the  shortest  time.      This  Mjjmil la- variety, 
above  mentioned  as  Morus  multicaulis,  comes  into  beaiHlng  several 
weeks  earlier  than  most  other  sorts,  and  should   therefore  be  at 
hand  for  early  hatched  wonns.     An  excellent  phytological  exposi- 
tion of  the  numerous  varieties  of  the  White  Mulberry-tree  is  given 
in  De  Candolle's  prodromus  vvii.  238-245  (1873),  by  Bureau. 

The  Muscardine-disease  is  produced  by  Botrytis  Bassiana,  while 
the  still  more  terrible  Pebrine-disease  is  caused  by  a  minute 
psorospermous   organism.      On   the   Pebrine   Pasteur's  i^esearches 
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since  1865  have  shed  much  light.  Countries  like  ours,  happily 
free  from  these  pests,  can  thus  rear  healthy  silk-ova  at  a  high 
premium  for  exportation. 

The  YiThite  Mulberry-tree,  with  others,  offering  food  to  the  silk- 
worms, such  as  the  osage-orange,  should  be  planted  copiously 
everywhere  for  hedges  or  copses.  A  very  soft  textile  fibre  is 
obtained  from  the  bark  of  the  Chinese  Mulberry-tree.  A  variety 
of  the  White  Mulberry-tree  (M.  IsBvigata,  Wallich)  furnishes  in 
Assam,  where  it  is  called  the  "  Bola,"  almost  exclusively  the  wood 
for  paddles  and  oars  [W.  R.  Fisher]. 

Moms  oeltidifolia,  Humboldt. 

From  Peru  to  Mexico,  ascending  to  8,000  feet.  The  fruit  of  this 
Mulberry -tree  is  edible.  Rev.  Prof.  Sodiro,  of  Quito,  praises  par* 
ticularly  the  wood  of  this  tree  for  building  purposes.  M.  insignis 
(Planchon),  from  New  Grranada,  is  a  similar  species  ;  it  reaches 
elevations  of  11,000  feet,  is  therefore  a  plant  fit  also  for  the  cold 
temperate  zone,  and  deserves  thus  general  cultural  attention. 

Moms  nigrra,  Llnn^.* 

The  Black  Mulberry-tree.  South -Western  Russia  and  Persia. 
Attains  a  height  of  about  60  feet.  Highly  valuable  for  its  pleasant 
refreshing  fruits.  It  is  a  tree  of  longevity,  instances  being  on 
record  of  its  having  lived  through  several  centuries  ;  it  is  also  very 
hardy,  enduring  the  winter-cold  of  Norway  to  latitude  61°  15';  at 
Christiania  it  bore  fruit  [Schuebeler].  Mr.  John  Hodgkius  regards 
it  as  a  superior  tree  for  sandy  coast-ridges.  The  leaves  of  this 
species  also  afford  food  for  the  ordinary  silk-moth,  and  are  almost 
exclusively  used  for  this  purpose  in  the  Canary-Islands,  although 
the  produce  therefrom  is  not  always  so  good  as  that  from  M.  alba. 
The  tree  occurs  usually  as  unisexual.  M.  atropurpurea  (Roxburgh), 
from  Cochin-China,  is  an  allied  tree.  The  cylindrical  fruit-spike 
attains  a  length  of  2  inches.  A  palatable,  somewhat  vinous  bever^ 
age  can  be  obtained  by  fermentation  from  Mulberries. 

Moras  rubra,  Linn^.* 

The  Red  Mulberry-tree.  Eastern  North- America,  North-Mexico, 
The  largest  of  the  genus,  attaining  a  height  of  about  70  feet ;  it 
produces  a  strong  and  compact  timber,  of  wonderful  endurance 
underground  ;  hence  in  demand  for  posts  and  railway-ties  [General 
Harrison],  also  for  knees  of  small  vessels  [Dr.  C.  Mohr],  and  a 
variety  of  other  purposes.  Fruit  edible,  sweet,  large.  The  tree  is 
still  hardy  in  Christiania  [Schuebeler].  It  requires  a  deep  rich  soil 
and  endures  shade  [Femow].  Rate  of  circumferential  stem-growth 
in  Nebraska  43  inches  in  18  years  [Furnas]. 


886  S9kot  PUmiifor  InduiiHal  ChiUmre  amd 

Loureiro.) 

A  climbing  annual,  which  can  be  reared  in  the  open  air  in  Bng- 
land.  Pods,  cooked  as  a  vegetable,  taste  like  those  of  Iddney-beans 
[Johnson]. 

ItaeUeaberria  dlAiMh  wmdenow. 

Soathem  States  of  NorUi- America.  Perennial.  Beoorded  among 
the  good  native  fodder-grasses  of  Alabama  by  C.  Mohr,  thziying  as 
well  on  dry  hills  as  in  low  damp  forest-ground.  Prof.  Killefacf w 
mentions,  that  this  grass  in  Tennessee  carpets  the  soil  in  forests 
with  a  living  green.  M.  glomerata  (Trinius)  is  in  the  9ame  region 
a  pasture-  and  hay-gi*ass,  available  on  wet  meadows  [Dr.  Vasey]. 

MaUeabariTte  MaxiiMUMh  Trinios. 

Southern  parts  of  North-America.  A  perennial  good  fodder' 
grass,  particularly  fit  for  low  humid  ground,  also  for  roreate.  Boot 
creeping ;  stem  much  branched,  bending  down. 

Mnrraja  azotioa,  Koenig. 

9^  \  South -Asia,  Polynesia,  East-  and  North- Australia.     This  shrub 

^   *  *      or  small  tree  is  one  of  the  best  among  the  odoriferous  plants  in 

^v<^9      India  [C.  B.  Clarke].     M.  Koenigii   (Sprengel)  ascends  the  Hima- 

<       layas  to  5,000  ;  its  leaves  are  in  frequent  use  as  an  ingredient  of 

curries. 

Muaa  Gavandlahli,  Lambert*    (Muaa    regia,  Bamph ;   Iftwa   ChmenM, 
Sweet ;  Muta  nana,  Loureiro.) 

The  Chinese  Banana.  A  comparatively  dwarf  species,  the  stem 
attaining  a  height  of  only  about  5  or  6  feet.  Its  robust  and  dwarf 
habit  render  it  particularly  fit  for  exposed  localities,  and  this  is  one 
of  the  reasons,  why  it  is  so  extensively  cultivated  in  the  South-Sea 
Islands.  It  is  also  less  liable  to  disease  than  the  other  cultivated 
species,  and  keeps  better  in  transit.  The  yield  of  fruit  is  profuse 
(even  as  much  as  200  to  300  fruits  in  a  spike),  and  the  flavor 
excellent.  Mr.  J.  S.  Edgar  states,  that  bunches  of  this  banana  witk 
thirty  dozen  fruits  are  no  rarity  at  Keppel-Bay.  General  Sir  John 
Lefroy  saw  bunches  of  80  lbs.  weight  produced  in  Bermuda,  where 
the  plant  bears  fruits  all  the  year  round.  This,  as  well  as  M. 
sapientum  and  M.  paridisiaca,  still  ripens  its  fruits  in  Madeirftr 
Florida  and  at  Port  Jackson,  where  it  can  be  reared  more  profitably 
than  M.  paradisiaca.  Introduced  about  50  years  ago  by  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  through  the  Bev.  J.  S.  Williams  to  the  South-Set 
Islands,  and  by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  through  Mr.  Mills,  to  Australia 
The  specific  name,  given  by  M.  Loureiro,  is  entitled  to  prefereaoe.  j 
Ail  Musas  are  grand  honey*plants.  J 
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ooroioulata,  Kumph.* 

Insular  India.  Fruits  as  large  as  a  good-sized  cucumber  ;  skin 
thick  ;  pulp  reddish -white,  firm,  drj,  sweet ;  an  excellent  fruit  for 
cooking  [Kurz].     The  Lu bang- variety  is  of  enormous  size. 

EUBjft  Bnsete,  Gmelin. 

Rruce's  Banana.  From  Sofala  to  Abyssinia  in  mountain-regions. 
This  magnificent  plant  attains  a  height  of  about  30  feet,  the  leaves 
occasionally  reaching  the  length  of  fully  20  feet,  with  a  width  of 
3  feet,  being  perhaps  the  largest  in  the  whole  empire  of  plants, 
exceeding  those  of  Strelitzia  and  Ravenala,  and  surpassing  even  in 
quadrate-measurement  those  of  the  grand  water-plant  Victoria 
Regia,  while  also  excelling  in  comparative  circumference  the  largest 
compound  frond  of  Angiopteris  evecta,  or  the  divided  leaf  of  Qrod- 
winia  Gigas,  though  the  leaves  of  some  palms  ai*e  still  larger  in 
circumference.  The  inner  part  of  the  stem  and  the  young  spike  of 
the  Ensete  can  b6  boiled,  to  serve  as  a  table-esculent,  but  the  fruit  is 
pulpless.  This  plant  produces  no  suckers,  and  requires  sevei-al  years 
to  come  into  flower  and  seed,  when  it  dies  off  like  the  Sago-Palm, 
the  Caryota-Palm  and  others,  which  flower  but  once,  without  repro- 
duction from  the  root.  It  is  probably  the  hardiest  of  all  species, 
enduiing  slight  frosts. 

Eusa  XiivinfiTstoniana,  Kirk. 

Mountains  of  Sofala,  Mozambique  and  the  Niger-regions.  Similar 
to  M.  Ensete  ;  seeds  much  smaller.  This  superb  plant  requires  no 
protection  in  favorable  places  in  warm  temperate  climes,  as  it 
advances  in  its  native  country  to  elevations  of  7,000  feet.  This 
and  a  Musa  of  Angola,  like  M.  Ensete,  form  no  suckers. 


a  paradisiaoa,  Linn^.* 

The  ordinary  Plantain  or  Pisang.  Continental  and  Insular  India. 
Among  the  most  prolific  of  plants,  requiring  the  least  care  in  climes 
adapted  for  its  growth.  Stem  not  spotted.  Bracts  purple  inside. 
In  this  as  well  as  M.  Cavendishii  and  M.  simiarum,  new  shoots  are 
produced  from  the  root,  to  replace  annually  the  fruit-bearing  stem. 
The  fruit  of  this  is  often  prepared  by  some  cooking  process.  Very 
many  varieties  are  distinguished,  and  they  seem  to  have  sprung 
from  the  wild  state  of  M.  sapientum.  The  writer  did  not  wish  to 
pass  this  and  the  allied  plants  unnoticed,  as  they  will  endure  the 
clim.e  in  warmer  localities  of  the  temperate  zone,  where  under 
careful  attention  they  are  likely  to  mature  their  fruit  with 
regularity.  They  require  rich  and  humid  soil.  All  kinds  demand 
when  in  continued  culture,  heavy  manuring,  to  come  to  the  best 
development.  Plantain-meal  is  prepared  by  simply  reducing  the 
dried  pulp  to  powder ;  it  is  palatable,  digestible  and  nourishing. 
M.  sapientum,  L.,  the  ordinary  Banana  or  Sweet  Plantain  is  a 
variety.     In  Java  the  -Pisang- variety  is  grown  up  to  4,000  feet 
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elevation  [Dr.  Treub].  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  plants 
among  those  yielding  nutritious  delicious  fruits.  The  stem  is 
spotted ;  bracts  green  inside.  The  leaves  and  particularly  the 
stalks  and  the  stems  of  this  and  other  species  of  Musa  can  be 
utilised  for  producing  a  fibre  similar  to  Manilla-hemp,  though  not 
so  strong.  The  fruit  of  this  species  is  used  chiefly  unprepared ;  it 
is  generally  of  a  yellow  color.  Numerous  varieties  are  distinguished. 
Under  favorable  circumstances  as  much  as  a  himdredweight  of 
fruit  is  obtained  from  a  plant  annually  in  tropical  climes.  At 
Caraccas,  where  the  temperature  is  seldom  much  above  or  below 
70®  F.,  the  plantain-  and  banana-plants  are  very  productive,  being 
loaded  with  fruits  12  to  15  inches  long,  on  mountains  up  to  5,000 
feet.  In  the  dry  MuiTay-regions  of  South-Eastem  Australia  the 
winter- temperature  seems  too  low  for  the  successful  development 
of  the  plants  except  on  sheltered  spots ;  but  bananas  will  ripen 
under  the  shelter  of  limestone-eliffs  as  far  south  as  Swan-River  in 
West-Australia.  The  plant  matures  its  fruit  also  yet  in  the  Canary- 
Islands.  The  fibre  of  any  kind  of  Musa  can  be  turned  to  some 
account,  though  the  value  is  various.  The  banana  requires 
infinitely  less  care  within  its  geographic  latitudes  than  the  potato; 
contains  along  with  much  starch  amply  protein-compounds.  The 
preparation  of  starch  from  bananas  is  lucrative,  as  the  yield  is 
copious.  Many  Indian  populations  live  very  extensively  or  almost 
exclusively  on  this  fruit.  In  hot  countries  the  tall  Musas  are  some- 
times reared  as  nurse-plants.  Jamaica  alone  exported  during  1885 
bananas  to  the  value  of  £130,000,  this  culture  still  increasing  tliere 
Di".  Masters!.  The  import  merely  from  Fiji  into  Port  Jackson 
las  been  30-40,000  bunches  in  a  fortnight  [M.  Macgillivray].  The 
American  •' fruit-drier  "  can  advantageously  be  employed  also  for 
the  exsiccating  of  Bananas.  Mr.  W.  Reynolds,  of  Daintree-River, 
Northern  Queensland,  has  of  late  years  successfully  started  banana- 
drying  for  export  to  the  European  markets.  It  is  the  small-fruited 
variety,  which  is  especially  eligible  for  this  purpose ;  thus  prepared 
it  rivals  dried  figs,  raisins  and  dates  on  the  dessert-table. 

Knsa  Bimiarnmf  Rumpb.*  (M.  comiculata^  Loureiro ;  M.  acuminaia,  CoUa)* 

From  Malacca  to  the  Sunda-Islands.  About  half-a-hundred 
marked  varieties  of  this  species,  called  mainly  Pisangs  in  India,  are 
under  cultivation  there,  especially  on  the  Archipelagus,  while  M. 
sapientura  occurs  wild  more  frequently  on  the  mainland.  Though 
the  latter  is  principally  cultivated  on  the  Indian  continent,  yet  it 
never  equals  in  delicacy  the  cultivated  forms  of  M.  simiarum,  the 
fruit  of  which  sometimes  attains  a  length  of  2  feet  [Kurz]. 

Knsa  teztilis,  Nee.* 

Philippine-Islands.  This  species  furnishes  the  widely  utilised 
Manilla-rope  fibre  ;  the  plant  was  introduced  first  into  Australia 
hy  the  author,   and  may   thrive  in  subtropic   regions.       It  likes 
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volcanic  forest-land.     Much  of  the  fibre  is  exported  to  America  for 

faper.     About  1  lb.  of  fibre  is  annually  obtained  from  each  plant 
Simmonds] . 

BKnaa  trofirlodytaminf  Linne.     (if.  wanoscojpos,  Bumph.) 

India,  perhaps  indigenous  also  in  the  Fiji-  and  other  islands  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  fruit-stalk  of  this  species  stands  upright ; 
the  edible  fi-uits  are  small,  reddish  or  orange-colored ;  pulp  gamboge- 
yellow,  mawkish-sweet  [Kurz].  The  Chinese  M.  coccinea  (Aiton), 
a  dwarf  ornamental  species,  has  also  the  fruit-spike  straight. 

Xutisia  ▼iofifolia,  CavaDllleH. 

From  Chili  to  Bolivia.  This  shrubby  climber  has  through  Dr. 
Sacc  come  recently  into  medicinal  use  for  treatment  of  phthisis 
[Prof.  Naudin]. 

Xyopomm  iBBtnm,  Forster. 

x^        New  Zealand,  where  it  is  called  Ngaio  by  the  aborigines,  also  in 
.  the  Chatham-Islands.   As  a  shelter- tree  it  is  equal  to  the  Australian 

-j^v  M.  insulare  for  the  most  exposed  parts  of  the  coast.  It  is  excellent 
for  shade,  and  its  wood  takes  a  fine  polish.  It  can  be  raised  on  the 
beach  from  cuttings.  Uprooted  it  will  produce  new  roots,  if 
covered  in  near  the  sea.  Sheep,  cattle  and  horses  browse  on  the 
foliage. 

Xyrlca  Galifomioa,  Chamisso  and  Schlechtendal. 

Calif omian  Sweetgale-Tree,  attaining  40  feet  in  height  and  a 
Mtem-diameter  of  3  feet.  The  leaves,  pervaded  by  a  balsamic 
resinous-oily  principle,  are  of  medicinal  value  [Dr.  Kellogg].  The 
root-bark  of  several  Myricas  is  also  turned  to  therapeutic  aocount. 

Xyrioa  oerifera,  Linne. 

The  Wax-Myrtle  or  "  Bay -Berry."  Sandy  sea-coast  of  Eastern 
North-America.  This  shrub  helps  to  bind  the  rolling  sand ;  it  has 
fragrant  leaves  ;  the  fruits  are  boiled,  and  the  floating  wax,  which 
can  be  converted  into  candles,  is  skimmed  off.  In  Patagonia, 
Argentina  and  Chili  the  scrophularinous  Monttea  aphylla,  Bentham 
(Oxycladus  aphyllus,  Miers),  yields  vegetable  wax  from  its  branches 
[Lorentz]. 

Myrioa  oordifolia,  LinDe. 

South- Africa.  This  bushy  plant  arrests  the  influx  of  the  sea*^ 
sand ;  it  also  yields  wax  from  its  fruits  in  remunerative  quantity. 


AitoiL. 

Madeira,   Azores   and   Canary-Islands.       A   small   tree.       The 
drupaceous  fruits  are  used  for  preserves. 

T 
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MTHea  UMTif  Thmiberg.     (M.  Sapida,  Wallioh.) 

Continental  India,  up  to  7,000  feet,  China,  Japan,  Bomeob 
A  shady  evergreen  tree.  The  fmit  is  one  of  the  best  of  North- 
western India,  is  of  vinons  sweetish  taste,  and  is  there  eaten  bj  all 
classes  [Edwin  Atkinson].     The  bark  serves  for  a  brown-dje. 

M  jrloft  quarolfolia,  Linn^. 

South-Africa.  This  is  one  of  the  principal  wax-bnshes  there- 
Many  other  species  from  different  parts  of  the  globe  are  available 
for  trial-culture,  but  none  have  as  yet  been  discovered  in  Australia. 

Wjrrloft  sarratSf  Lamarck. 

South- AMca.  Shrub,  only  about  3  feet  high .  Also  wax-yielding. 
The  Myrica-wax  is  heavier,  narder  and  more  brittle  than  bees'  war, 
but  melts  more  easily  ;  it  is  got  from  the  fruits  throughout  the  cool 
season.  The  sowing  of  seeds  is  done  after  the  first  rain  of  the  cool 
months  has  steadied  the  loose  sand ;  the  plant  can  also  be  multiplied 
from  cuttings.  The  subterraneous  trunk  is  creeping,  and  in  age  of 
considerable  length  [Dr.  Pappe]. 

M  jrrbls  odorata,  SoopoH. 

The  Sweet  Chervil  or  Cicely.  Mountains  of  Middle  and 
Southern  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  particularly  in  forests.  A 
perennial  aromatic  h^rb,  used  for  salad  and  culinary  condiments. 
It  could  be  naturalised  in  forests,  and  would  endure  an  alpine 
climate;  a  second  species,  M.  occidentalis  (Bentham),  occurs  in 
Oregon  and  Utah.  Asa  Gray  keeps  this  with  two  additional 
'  CalSomian  congeners  in  the  genus  Glycosma. 

Myrtus  aomenoides,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

Queensland.  The  fragrant  leaves  of  this  and  of  M.  f ragrantissima 
used  locally  for  flavoring  tea,  according  to  Mr.  P.  O'Shanesy. 

Xjrtnm  Gisplatensls,  Bentham  and  J.  Hooker. 

La  Plata-States.  A  middle-sized  tree.  Berries  edible  [Prof 
Hieronymous  ] . 

M  jrtus  oommonis,  Linn6. 

Countries  around  the  Mediterranean  Sea*  The  Bridal  Myrtle. 
Blooms  in  Arran  [Rev.  D.  Landsborough],  Available  as  a  Cal- 
endar plant.  This  bush  of  ancient  renown  should  not  be  passed ;  it 
is  industriously  in  requisition  for  myrtle-wreaths.  Hippocrates 
already  used  the  leaves  in  medicines. 
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XyrtUS  edullSy  Bentham.     (Myrcianthes  edulU,  Berg.) 

Uragnay.  A  tree,  attaining  a  height  of  about  25  feet.  Berries 
of  1^  inch  diameter,  of  pleasant  taste. 

Myrtus  inoana.  Berg. 

La  Plata-States.  A  dwarf  shmb.  The  berries  can  be  eaten  raw, 
and  are  also  made  into  a  sweet  rich  jelly.  M.  sericea  (Cambessedes) 
is  an  allied  species  from  the  same  region. 

XyrtUB  Xiiima,  Molina. 

South-Chili.  A  tree,  to  fully  100  feet  high  in  the  virgin-forests. 
Wood  very  hard  and  heavy,  much  sought  for  press-screws,  wheel - 
spokes  and  select  implements  [Dr.  Philippi]. 

Mjrtus  Xeli,  PhiHppi. 

South- Chili.  Of  the  same  use  as  the  foregoing  species,  and  in 
this  manner  most  favorably  contrasting  with  the  numerous  other 
myrtaceous  trees  of  Chili. 

Xjrtus  mnoronata,  Cambessedes. 

La  Plata- States.  A  low  shrub. '  The  leaves  serve  locally  as  a 
substitute  for  tea.  The  berries,  which  are  of  the  size  of  muscatel- 
grapes,  are  of  pleasant  taste,  and  therefore  consumed  by  the  native 
inhabitants  [Hieronymus]. 

Xyrtus  nammalarla,  Poiret. 

The  Cranberry-Myrtle.  From  Chili  to  Puegia,  also  in  the 
Falkland-Islands.  This  trailing  little  plant  might  be  transferred 
to  the  turfy  moors  of  any  alpine  mountains.  Sir  J.  Hooker 
describes  the  berries  as  fleshy,  sweet  and  of  agreeable  flavor.  Allied 
species  occur  in  the  cold  zone  of  the  Peruvian  Andes. 

KyrtlUI  tomentOBay  Aiton.      (Rhodomyrtus  iomentosa,  Wight.) 

India  and  China.  This  showy  shrub  ascends  to  8,000  feet,  The 
berries  are  dark-purple,  of  cherry  size,  pulpy  and  of  aromatic 
sweetness.  Various  other  Myrtles  with  edible  berries  are  known 
from  different  warm  countries. 

Mjrtna  Vgrni,  Molina.* 

The  Chilian  Guava.  A  hardy  shrub,  freely  bearing  its  small  but 
pleasantly  aromatic  berries. 

Vareia  (Fodooarpus)  amara,  Blume. 

Java,  on  high  volcanic  mountains.  A  large  tree,  sometimes  to 
200  feet  high.  Timber  valuable.  The  genus  founded  on  Gaertner's 
description  of  the  fruit  of  his  Nageia  Japonica. 

1^1 
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Mm^ia    (Podocarpiui)   andlna,    Poeppig.       (FmimmopUh^  rfig— i^ 
Philippi). 

Tlie  **  Lleuque  *'  of  Chili,  extending  to  Eonador.  A  stately  tree, 
with  clnsters  of  edible  cheny-like  fruits.  As  might  be  expected 
from  its  native  place,  it  will  bear  severe  frost— -0"  P.  [GforlieJ, 
The  wood  is  yellowish  and  fine-grained,  and  is  chosen  for  elegant 
furniture- work.     Specially  praised  by  Prof.  Sodiro,  of  Quito. 

Ifar^ia  (Podooariios)  bractentaf  Blume. 

Burmah,  Borneo,  Java,  up  to  3,000  feet.  Oenerally  readuBg 
about  80  feet  in  height,  with  a  straight  trunk  and  horiscmtal 
branches.  The  close-grained  wood  is  highly  prised.  The  allied 
N.  neriifolia  from  the  Himalayas  has  proved  hardy  at  Melbourne. 

WiWLWiA  (Fodooarpiui)  Chillna,  Richard, 

The  **  Manniu  and  Lahaul  '*  of  Chili  and  Peru,  ascending  to  Bub- 
alpine  elevations.  Height  reaching  100  feet,  with  corresponding 
thickness  of  stem.     Wood  white,  of  excellent  quality. 

Mm^eUk  (Podoosrpiui)  ooriaoea,  Richard. 

West-Indies.  This  tree  attains  a  height  of  50  feet,  and  advances 
to  elevations  of  8,000  feet.  Other  species  of  both  hemispheres 
should  be  tested,  beyond  those  here  now  mentioned. 

Vageia  (Podooarpus)  capressina,  B.  Brown. 

Java  and  Philippine^Islands.  Height  of  tree  to  180  feet ;  furnisher 
a  highly  valuable  timber. 

VaiToic^  (Podooarpus)  dacr  jdloides,  A.  Richard. 

In  swampy  ground  of  New  Zealand ;  the  "  Kahikatea "  of  the 
Maori es,  called  White  Pine  by  the  colonists.  Height  to  about  150 
feet ;  diameter  of  stem  often  4  feet.  The  white  sweet  fruit  (fruit- 
stalklet)  is  eaten  by  the  natives ;  the  wood  is  pale,  close-grained, 
heavy  ;  it  will  not  stand  exposure  to  wet,  but  is  one  of  the  best  for 
flooring-boards.  The  strength  is  equal  to  that  of  "  Rimu ; " 
but  it  is  more  readily  attacked  by  boring  insects.  Refer  for  further 
information  on  this  and  other  N.Z.  timber-trees  to  Kirk's  Illus- 
trated Forest- Flora  of  New  Zealand,  issued  1889. 

VaiToia  (Podooarpus)  elata,  R.  Brown. 

East- Australia  to  35"  S.  A  fine  timber-tree,  attaining  a  height 
of  about  80  feet,  with  a  stem  2  feet  in  diameter.  The  timber  is 
soft,  close-grained,  free  from  knots,  much  used  for  joiner's  work, 
also  for  spars.  Market  pnce  in  Brisbane  £S  5s.  to  £3  10s.  per 
1,000  superficial  feet  [Queensland  Exhibition,  1867]. 
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Kagreia  (Podooarpns)  elonfirata,  L'H^ritier. 

South- Africa.  With  N.  Thunbergi,  Erythrina  Caffra  (Thunberg) 
and  Ocotea  bullata  (Bentham),  one  of  the  tallest  trees  of  Capeland 
and  Caffraria,  although  it  does  not  advance  beyond  70  feet.  The 
yellowish  wood  is  highly  valuable,  deal -like,  but  closer  and  tougher, 
and  not  resinous.  The  stems  can  be  used  for  top-masts  and 
yards  of  ships. 

Kaffeia  (Podooarpus)  ferrufiriaea,  D.  Don. 

Northern  parts  of  New  Zealand.  The  "Black  Pine"  of  the 
colonists;  native  name  "Miro."  Height  reaching  about  80  feet; 
it  produces  a  dark-red  resin  of  a  bitter  taste.  The  wood  is  of  a 
reddish  color,  very  hard ;  the  strongest  among  those  of  New  Zealand 
conifers ;  will  stand  exposure  to  sea- water ;  not  durable  when  in 
contact  with  the  ground  [Kirk,  Forest-Flora  of  New  Zealand]. 
Fruit  solitary. 

Kaffeia  (Podooarpos)  Xiamberti,  Klotzscb. 

Ecuador  to  Brazil  up  to  10,000  feet.  A  stately  tree,  yielding 
valuable  timber,  specially  praised  by  Prof.  Sodiro,  of  Quito. 

Kareia  (Podocarpus)  maorophylla,  D.  Don. 

The  "Inou-maki"  of  Japan.  A  tree  attaining  about  50  feet  in 
height.  The  nut-stalklets  used  for  food  there.  The  wood  is  white 
and  compact,  employed  for  carpenters'  and  joiners'  work  ;  the  bark 
for  thatching  [Dupont]. 

Kagroia  (Podooarpus)  nnbifirena,  Lindley. 

Southern  Chili,  generally  a  companion  of  N.  Chilina,  with  which 
it  agrees  in  its  dimensions  and  the  utility  of  its  timber. 

Kaffeia  (Podocarpus)  Pnrdieana,  Hooker. 

Jamaica,  at  2,500  to  3,500  feet.  This  quick-growing  tree  attains 
a  height  of  100  feet. 

KaiT^ia  (Podocarpns)  spicata,  Brown. 

Black  Pine  or  "  Matai  "  of  New  Zealand.  Fruit  spicate.  Ti'ee 
sometimes  to  80  feet  high ;  wood  pale  or  reddish,  soft,  close  and 
durable ;  used  advantageously  for  piles,  machinery,  stringers,  braces, 
mill-wrights'  work,  bouse-blocks,  railway-sleepers,  also  weather- 
boards and  flooring-boards.  Mr.  Buchanan  gives  an  account  of  a 
Matai,  which  was  found  prostrate  in  the  forest  and  over  which 
three  Ghriselinia-trees  had  grown,  enfolding  it  in  their  roots;  on 
felling  these  trees  it  was  found  that  they  were  over  300  years  old, 
but  the  Matai-wood  was  perfectly  sound  [Kirk,  Forest-Flora  of 
New  2iealand]. 
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ll»r«ia  (PodooarFiui)  Thonbarrif  Hooker. 

South- Africa.  Superior  to  N.  pruinosa  (£.  Meyer)  and  even  N* 
elongata  in  the  quality  of  its  wooa ;  it  is  bright- yellow,  fine-g^rainedy 
and  very  handsome  when  polished  [Dr.  Pappe].  Always  a 
smaller  tree  than  N.  elongata  according  to  Mr.  Will.  Tuck. 

ll»rata  (PodooarFna)  Totara,  D.  Don.* 

New  Zealand.  A  fine  tree,  to  120  feet  high,  with  a  stem 
reaching  20  feet  in  circumference ;  it  is  called  Mahogany-pine  by 
the  colomsts.  The  reddish,  close-grained  and  durable  wood  is 
easily  worked,  valuable  both  for  building  and  for  furniture,  and 
also  extensively  used  for  telegraph-posts ;  indeed  it  is  considered 
one  of  the  most  valuable  timbers  of  New  Zealand,  though  it  is 
somewhat  brittle.  Chosen  for  piles  of  bridges,  wharves  and  jetties 
and  in  other  naval  architecture ;  the  heart- wood  resists  decay  and 
the  attacks  of  the  Teredo  for  a  long  time,  according  to  Professor 
Kirk.  It  ranks  below  Kauri  in  strength,  but  equals  it  in  durability. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  lasting  woods  for  railway-sleepers,  but  the 
sap-wood  should  be  taken  off.  When  used  for  piles,  the  bark  should 
not  be  removed  from  the  timber.  Many  other  tall  timber-trees  of 
the  genus  Podocarpus  or  Nageia  occur  in  various  parts  of  Asia, 
Africa  and  America,  doubtless  all  desirable ;  but  the  quality  of 
their  timber  is  not  well  known,  though  likely  in  many  cases 
excellent.  Nageia  is  by  far  the  oldest  published  name  of  the 
genus. 

Vardoataoliya  JataiaanBi,  De  CandoUe. 

Mountains  from  Bengal  to  Nepal,  at  elevations  from  11,000  to 
17,000  feet  [J.  Hooker].  "The  Spikenard."  A  perennial  herb, 
famous  in  ancient  times  as  a  medicinal  plant.  The  root  contains 
an  ethereal  oil  and  bitter  principle. 

VaatuB  Borboniona,  Gmelin. 

Reunion,  where  it  forms  a  belt  all  round  the  mountains  of  the 
island,  in  a  zone  of  3-4,000  feet.  This  beautiful  bamboo  grows  to 
a  height  of  about  50  feet  [General  Munro].  A  second  species, 
namely  N.  capitatus  (Kunth),  occurs  in  Madagascar. 

Velnillbo  Inteaf  Caspary.*     (Nelumbium  luteum,  Willdenow). 

The  Water-Chinquepin.  In  Eastern  North -America,  northward 
to  44^ ;  also  in  Jamaica.  This  magnificent  perennial  water-plant 
carries  with  it  the  type  of  Nelumbo  nucif  era,  but  seems  more  hardy, 
and  thus  better  adapted  for  extra- tropical  latitudes,  the  Pythagorean 
Bean  not  descending  in  Australia  naturally  beyond  23^,  altnon|^ 
this  species  also  may  perhaps  be  able  to  live  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  temperate  zone.  The  tuberous  roots  of  both  species  resemble 
somewhat  the  Sweet  Potato  and  are  starchy ;  the  seeds  are  of 
particularly  pleasant  taste.     The  plants  would  be  of  great  value  as 
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ornamental  aquatics.  The  leaves  of  N.  lutea  are  from  1  to  2  feet 
in  diameter.  The  flower  measures  ^  to  1  foot  across.  The  capsular 
fruit  contains  from  20  to  40  nut-like  seeds.  The  plant  in  congenial 
spots  displaces  nearly  all  other  water- vegetation  by  the  vigor  of  it6 
growth. 

Velmnbo  naoifera^  Guertner.*     (Nelumbium  speciosum,  Willdenow). 

The  Pythagorean  Bean  or  Sacred  Lotus  of  the  ancients.  Egypt, 
on  the  Caspian  and  Aral  Seas  (46°  N.)  ;  Persia ;  through  India, 
where  in  Cashmere  it  occurs  up  to  5,000  feet  elevation ;  China ; 
Amur  (46"  N.)  ;  Japan,  Philippine-  and  Sunda-Islands ;  New 
Guinea ;  tropicial  Australia  as  far  south  as  23°.  One  of  the  largest 
flowers  in  the  world,  with  Victoria  Regia,  Nympheea  gigantea, 
some  Magnolias,  Paeonia,  Liriodendron,  Stapelea  gigantea,  some 
/\  ristolochias  and  Rafllesia  Arnoldi.  The  occurrence  of  this 
grand  plant  at  the  Ima,  at  Pekin  and  at  Astrachan  proves 
.sufficiently,  that  we  can  natui-alise  it  in  moderately  cool  climes,  as 
has  been  done  already  by  Marquis  Ginoi  at  Doccia,  near  Florence. 
The  plant  luxuriates  even  in  New  Jersey,  wheie  when  once 
established  Mr.  StuHevant  saw  it  retaining  its  vitality  while  dor- 
mant through  successive  winters  underneath  ice  6  inches  thick. 
The  Nelumbo  requires  deep  water  with  a  muddy  bottom.  The 
large  white  or  rosy  flowers  are  very  fragrant.  The  seeds  retain 
their  vitality  for  several  years.  According  to  the  ancient  Egyptian 
method,  they  are  placed  in  balls  of  muddy  clay  and  chaff,  and  then 
sunk  into  the  water.  Not  only  the  very  palatable  seeds  serve  for 
food,  but  also  the  stalks,  which  are  used  as  a  vegetable.  According 
to  Moorcroft  this  plant  contributes  much  to  the  sustenance  of  some 
thousands  of  people  in  Cashmere  for  eight  months  in  the  year. 

Vepeta  Gataria,  Linni*. 

Eui'ope,  Western  Asia.  The  "  Catmint.'*  This  somewhat 
aromatic  herb  is  valued  in  domestic  medicine.  In  France  used  as 
a  condiment  [Vilmoi'in].  Apiarists  praise  it  also,  Quinby  stating, 
that  if  there  was  any  plant,  which  he  should  cultivate  especially, 
it  would  be  this. 

Vepeta  CllecllOinay  Bentham.     (OUchoma  hederacea,  Linne). 

*'  The  Ground-Ivy."  Europe,  Western  Asia.  This  herb  is  still 
in  great  estimation  as  a  pectoral  medicine  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 
It  is  also  a  honey-plant.     Perennial  like  most  cogeners. 

Vepeta  raphanorrhiza,  Bentham. 

Cashmere  and  Afghanistan.  The  roots  of  this  herb  furnish  a 
delicious  vegetable  [Dr.  Aitchison]  ;  they  have  the  taste  of  fresh 
almonds ;  large  quantities  are  consumed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
native  countries  of  this  plant. 
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VepheUimi  lapiiaeoiiitt,  Linn^. 

South-India  and  Malaj-IslandB.  This  rather  tali  tree  furnishes 
the  Rambutan-  or  Rampostan-fruit,  similar  to  the  Litchi-  and 
Longan-fruit.  As  one  species  of  Nephelinm  is  indigenous  as  far 
sonth  as  Gippsland  (Victoria),  and  as  all  the  species  seem  to  require 
rather  a  moist  mild  forest-clime  than  great  atmospheric  heat;  we 
may  hope  to  bring  this  tree  also  to  perfect  bearing  in  favoral  le 
spots  of  a  temperate  clime. 

Vaph^lmii  Idtehl,  Cambessedes. 

Sonthem  China,  Cochin-Ghina  and  the  Philippine-Islands.  An 
evergreen  middle-sized  tree,  producing  the  Litchi-frnit.  Krnits 
&irly  well  in  subtropic  Eastern  Australia,  also  in  favorable  places 
as  far  south  as  Port  Jackson.  The  pulpy  arillus  is  of  extremely 
pleasant  taste,  though  not  large. 

Vephalimil  iKMlgummi,  Cambessedes. 

India  and  Southern  China.  Height  of  tree  to  about  40  feet 
The  Longan-fruit  is  obtained  from  this  tree  ;  it  is  smaller  than  that 
of  the  Litchi-tree  and  less  palatable.  The  tree  prospers  at  Port 
Jackson  [C.  Moore]. 

Mephelium  pinnatnm,  OambeBsedes.     (Pometia  pinnata,  Forster.) 

Fiji  and  other  Western  South-Sea  Islands.  The  "*Dai*va,"  Hopes 
are  held  out  that  the  fruits  of  this  tree,  similar  to  those  of  the 
Litchi,  may  become  improved  by  cultivation  THorne]. 

Meuraohne  Xitohelliana,  Nees. 

The  Mulga-grass.  In  the  arid  interior  of  Eastern  and  South" 
Eastern  Australia.  With  its  companion,  N.  Munroi  (F.  v.  M.) 
eligible  as  a  perennial  fodder-grass  for  naturalisation  in  sandy  or 
dry  sterile  land.  It  endures  any  extent  of  drought,  but  requires 
heavy  rain  to  start  anew  [R.  S.  Moore]. 

MiOOtiana  crlauoa,  Graham. 

Argentina  and  Uruguay.  This  quickly  gi-owing  arltorescent 
species  can  be  raised  on  mere  sand  on  the  coast,  as  one  nf  the  best 
of  plants  to  establish  shelter  and  stay  the  shifting  of  the  sand- 
waves.  There  the  poisonous  quality  of  its  foliage  is  not  objection- 
able. It  is  inadmissible  to  pastural  places  on  account  of  its 
deleteriousness. 

Vtootiana  multivalvia,  Lindley. 

The  native  Tobacco  of  the  regions  on  the  Columbia-River.    An 
annn&h     This  can  be  utilised  for  some  inferior  kinds  of  tobacco. 
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^ieotiana  quadrivalvls,  Pursb. 

The  native  Tobacco  of  the  Missouri.     An  annual. 

Wlootlana  repanda,  Willdenow. 

Cuba,  Mexico,  Texas.  Annual.  It  is  utilised  for  some  of  the 
Havanna-tobaccoes. 

Wiootlana  ruatioa,  Linne. 

Ti'opical  America.  Annual.  Some  exceptional  sorts  of  East- 
Indian  tobacco,  of  Manilla-tobacco  and  of  Turkey-tobacco  are 
derived  from  this  particular  species. 

Srieotiaaa  Vabaonm,  Linne.*^ 

The  ordinary  Tobacco-plant  of  Central  AmeHca.  Annual.  Tbe 
tobacco-plant  delights  in  rich  forest-soil,  particularly  where  lime- 
stone prevails,  on  account  also  of  the  potassium -compounds  which 
abound  in  soils  of  woodlands,  and  also  because  in  forest-clearings 
that  atmospheric  humidity  prevails,  which  is  needful  for  the  best 
development  of  the  finest  kinds  of  t<jbacco.  Various  districts,  with 
various  soils,  produce  very  different  sorts  of  tobacco,  particularly 
as  far  as  flavor  is  concerned  ;  and  again,  various  climatic  conditions 
will  greatly  affect  the  tobacco-plant  in  this  respect.  We  can  there- 
fore not  hope  to  produce,  for  instance,  Manilla-  or  Havanna- 
tobacco  in  cooler  latitudes ;  but  we  may  expect  to  pi*oduce  good 
sorts  also  far  soath  in  Australia,  more  or  less  peculiar ;  or  we  may 
aspire  to  producing  in  our  rich  and  frostless  forest-valleys  a 
tobacco  similar  to  that  of  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Connecticut  and 
Virginia.  Frost  is  detrimental  to  the  tobacco-plant;  not  only, 
particularly  when  young,  must  it  be  guarded  against  it,  but  frost  will 
also  injure  the  ripe  crop.  The  scarcity  of  dew  in  some  of  the 
districts  of  Australia  militates  against  the  production  of  the  best 
kinds,  otherwise  the  yield  as  a  rule  is  large,  and  the  soil  in  many 
places  well  adapted  for  this  culture.  Leaves  of  large  size  are  fre- 
quently obtained,  but  the  final  preparation  of  the  leaf  for  the 
manufacturer  must  be  effected  by  experienced  skill.  The  cruder 
kinds  are  obtained  with  ease.  Virgin  soil,  with  rich  loam,  is  the 
best  for  tobacco-culture,  and  such  soil  should  also  contain  a  fair 
proportion  of  lime  and  potash,  or  should  be  enriched  with  a  calcareous 
manure  and  ashes,  or  with  well  decomposed  stable-manure.  Accord- 
ing to  Simmonds  the  average  yield  in  Greece,  where  the  clime  is 
similar  to  ours,  is  about  800  pounds  of  tobacco  per  acre.  In 
Norway  Tobacco  has  been  grown  as  far  north  as  70°  22'  [Schue- 
beler].  The  equable  mild  clime  of  Northern  New  Zealand  proved 
particularly  well  suited  for  producing  superior  tobacco.  For 
Queensland  experiences  refer  to  S.  Lamb's  remarks  in  the  Bulletin 
of  the  Department  for  Agriculture,  Brisbane,  No.  6  (1890).  With 
us  in  Victoria  the  lowlands  of  Eastern  Gippsland  would  be  sure  to 
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contain  all  the  natural  conditionB  for  succesfifnl  tobacoo-cnltiire. 
The  seedlings,  two  months  or  less  old,  are  transplanted.  When 
the  plants  are  coming  into  flower,  the  leading  top-shoots  are  nipped 
off,  and  the  lateral  shoots  most  also  be  broken  off.  A  few  weeks 
afterwards  the  leaves  will  turn  to  a  greenish  yellow,  which  is  a 
sign  that  the  plants  are  fit  to  be  cut,  or  that  the  ripe  learee  can 
gradually  be  palled.  In  the  former  case  the  stems  are  split ;  the 
drying  is  then  effected  in  bams  by  suspension  from  sticks  across 
beams.  The  drying  process  occupies  four  or  five  weeks,  and  may 
need  to  be  assisted  by  artificial  heat.  Stripped  of  the  stalks,  the 
leaf -blades  are  tied  into  bundles,  to  undergo  sweating  or  a  kind  of 
slight  fermentation.  It  does  not  answer  to  continue  tobacco-caltnre 
beyond  two  years  on  the  same  soil  uninterruptedly.  The  Shiiai- 
tobacco  is  a  variety  cultivated  in  Persia  [Sir  Jos.  Hooker ;  see 
also  Dyer*8  Kew-Bulletin,  April,  1891.]  This  can  be  brought  to 
perfection  only  in  cool  mountain-regions.  The  mode  of  culture  is 
somewhat  different  from  that  of  the  ordinary  tobacco.  Moderate 
irrigation  is  favorable.  The  plants,  when  ripe,  are  cut  off  and 
stuck  into  the  ground  again  until  they  become  yellow ;  they  ara 
then  heaped  together  for  a  few  days  in  the  drying-house  ;  they  are 
afterwards  stacked  into  thin  strata,  and  placed  into  bags  for  pres- 
sure and  daily  turning.  Another  prominent  variety  is  Nicotians 
latissima  (Miller),  or  N.  macrophylla  (Lehmann),  yielding  largely 
the  Chinese,  the  Orinoco-  and  the  Maryland-tobacco.  Latakia- 
tobacco,  according  to  T)yeT,  is  prepared  by  submitting  the  leaves 
for  several  months  to  fumigation  from  fir- wood.  Substances  con- 
taining cumarin,  particularly  the  Tonca-Bean  (Dipterix  odorata), 
are  used  to  flavor  tobacco  and  snufl^.  The  dangerously  powerful 
nicotin  (a  volatile  acrid  alkaline  oily  liquid)  and  nicotianin  (a bitter 
aromatic  lamellar  substance)  are  both  derived  from  tobacco  in  all 
its  parts,  and  are  therapeutic  agents  requiring  to  be  used  with  the 
utmost  caution  ;  nicotine  is  also  largely  contained  in  the  fluid 
remaining  in  pipes.  It  is  well-known  also  as  a  powerful  insecticide. 
The  total  quantity  of  tobacco,  manufactured  and  unmanufactured, 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1889  amounted  to  about 
79,000,000  lbs.,  valued  at  £3,890,000,  yielding  a  customs  revenue 
of  £8,858,000.  The  total  quantity  of  tobacco  i*aised  in  the  United 
States  during  1885  was  562,736,000  lbs.,  from  752,520  acres,  valued 
at  £9,013,666  [J.  R.  Dodge].  In  India  641,000  acres  were  planted 
with  tobacco.  In  Hungary  during  the  same  year  140,516  acres 
wei*e  devoted  to  tobacco-culture,  the  produce  being  1,225,400  lbs. 
The  Victorian  import  during  1887  was  2,488,410  lbs.,  valued  at 
£252,426  (raw  and  manufactured). 

Miemeyera  prunifera,  F.  v.  Mueller.     (Lucuma  prun\fera,  Bentham.) 

The  Austi'alian  Cainito.  An  evergreen  tree,  spainngly  dispersed 
from  the  north  of  New  South  Wales  through  the  coast-forests  of 
Queensland.  The  fruit  is  of  a  plum-like  appearance  and  edible. 
Culture  is  likely  to  improve  its  quality. 
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Muphar  multlsepalmn,  En^elmann. 

Western  North- America.  This  Water- Lily  produces  nutritious 
seeds,  which  taste  like  Broom-Com,  and  are  used  locally  for  food, 
but  ai'e  more  particularly  valuable  for  waterfowl.  Various  species 
of  Nympheea  might  be  utilised  in  the  same  manner,  irrespective  of 
their  value  as  decorative  lake-  or  pond-plants.  The  author  naturalised 
the  British  Water-Lily,  Nympheea  alba  (Camerarius),  in  Victoria 
long  ago.  The  very  decorative  N.  gigantea  (Hooker)  extends 
naturally  in  Eastern  Australia  to  30®  S. 

Hjotanthem  arbor  tristis,  Linn6. 

India,  up  to  Assam.  This  arborescent  shrub  or  small  tree  (to  30 
feet)  may  be  grown  in  almost  any  moist  regions,  free  from  frost, 
for  the  exquisite  fragrance  of  its  flowers,  from  which  essence  of 
jasmin  can  be  obtained. 

IfyMa  aqnatioa,  Linne. 

The  Tupelo  or  PeppeHdge.  Eastern  North-America.  This 
large  tree  can  be  grown  in  pools  and  deep  swamps,  and  is  thus  well 
adapted  for  aquatic  scenery,  though  the  foliage  is  deciduous.  The 
spongy  roots  serve  as  a  substitute  for  cork  and  the  floats  of  nets. 

Vyssa  multlflora,  Wangenheim. 

Eastern  States  of  North-America,  where  it  is  called  the  Forest- 
Tupelo  or  Black  Gum-tree  [Dr.  Asa  Gray]  ;  also  called  Sour  Gum- 
tree.  Attains  a  height  of  about  50  feet.  Suited  for  forest-soil ; 
has  horizontal  branches  and  a  "  light,  flat  spray,  like  the  Beech." 
Can  be  propagated  from  cuttings.  The  wood  is  very  hard,  but 
light,  and  almost  unwedgable ;  it  serves  for  hubs  of  wheels,  pumps, 
side-boards  of  carts,  trays,  bowls,  dippers,  mortars,  wooden  shoes, 
hatters'  blocks  and  various  turners'  work.  The  foliage  turns  bright 
crimson  in  autumn.  The  fruits  are  pleasantly  acidulous,  like  those 
of  N.  capitata  (Walter)  and  of  some  other  species,  and  often  used 
for  preserves. 

Vyasa  nnlflora,  Walter. 

Eastern  States  of  North -America.  The  Swamp-Tupelo.  Wood 
soft,  whitish  ;  particularly  adapted  for  trays,  bowls  and  carving 
[C.  Mohr],  that  of  the  roots  very  light  and  spongy,  hence  used  for 
corks  [Dr.  Asa  Gray].  A  shrub  or  small  tree.  The  mucilaginous 
fruits  are  edible. 

OebrooarpilS  longifoliua,   Bentham  and  Hooker. 

Western  peninsula  of  India.  A  middle-sized  tree.  Fruit  rather 
small,  but  edible ;  ripens  with  Mangosteens  still  at  Mysore,  up  to 
3,000  feet,  where  the  annual  rainfall  is  only  about  36  inches 
[J.  Cameron]. 
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Oetmnm  Ba•illo1Ul^  Linn^. 

The  ^'  Basil."  Wanner  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Will  grow  in 
Norway  to  lat.  G3^  26'  [Scbnebeler].  An  annual  herb,  vshable 
for  condiments  and  perfamerj.  Several  varieties  exist,  differing 
considerably  in  their  scent.  A  crystalline  substance  is  also  obtsinea 
from  this  and  similar  species.  O.  cannm  (Sims)  is  closely  allied. 
Yaloable,  like  many  other  aromatic  Labiato,  for  bees.  Seedi  will 
keep  for  fully  eight  years. 

Oelmnm  grattaaimnm,  Linn^. 

Recorded  from  India,  the  South-Sea  Islands  and  Biastl  as 
indigenous.  Somewhat  shrubby.  This  is  also  a  soent-plant,  like 
the  following,  and  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  genus.  O.  viride 
(Willdenow),  from  tropical  Africa,  seems  a  variety.  There  an 
infusion  of  it  is  administered  as  a  febrifuge. 

Oclmimi  aanetmii,  Linn^. 

Arabia,  India,  tropical  Australia.  A  perennial  herb.  The  odor 
of  the  variety,  occurring  in  North -Australia,  reminds  of  anise;  tibe 
smell  of  the  variety,  growing  in  East- Australia,  resembles  that  of 
cloves.  O.  tenuiflorum,  L.,  seems  to  be  another  variety.  ProbaUy 
otlier  species,  cis-  as  well  as  trans -at  Ian  tic,  can  be  usea  like  BasiL 

Ocimuml  Buave,  Willdenow. 

East-Africa.     A  shrubby  species. 

Oeotea  bullata,  £.  Meyer.    (Oreodaphnebullata.  Nees). 

South- Africa,  in  humid  districts,  where  it  is  next  to  Nageia  elaia 
one  of  the  largest  timber-treeH.  Planks  20  feet  long  and  15  inches 
wide  are  occasionally  obtained.  The  wood  has  such  great  strengtii, 
that  it  is  preferentially  used  for  the  heavy  waggons  of  Soatib- 
Africa ;  also  employed  for  very  durable  furniture,  especially  dhaixs 
[W.  Tuck]. 

<Enaiithe  Phellandrium,  Lamarck. 

Europe,  Western  and  Northern  Asia.  A  perennial  swamp-plant, 
the  fruitlets  of  which  are  of  considerable  medicinal  value. 

<ISnanthe  stolonifera,  De  CandoUe. 

Japan,  China,  India,  where  this  swamp-herb  is  used  for  spioige. 
For  particulars  refer  to  Paillieux  et  Bois  in  Bull.  Soc.  d*Aocltiiiuii 
188a  p.  1106-1108. 

Olea  fiuropaea,  Linne.<^ 

The  Olive-tree.  South- Western  Asia ;  naturalised  in  the  countM 
on  the  MediteiTanean  Sea.  Generally  not  of  great  height,  bat  el 
many  centuiies'  duration  and  of  unabating  fecundity.  In  Codf 
however  it  grows  sometimes  to  a  height  of   60  feet,  and  fom' 
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beautiful  forests.  The  well-known  olive-oil  is  obtained  from  the 
fruit.  Certain  varieties  of  the  fruit,  preserved  in  vinegar  or  salt- 
liquid  before  perfectly  ripe,  are  also  much  used  for  the  table.  For 
this  purpose  the  fimit  is  generally  macerated  previously  in  water 
containing  potash  and  lime.  The  gum-resin  of  the  olive-tree  serves 
as  incense ;  it  contains  the  crystalline  olivil.  The  oil  of  the 
diTipaceous  fruit  is  a  most  important  product  of  countries  with  a 
warm  temperate  climate.  Its  chemical  constituents  are :  30  per 
cent,  crystalline  palmitin  ;  70  per  cent,  olein,  for  which  reason 
olive-oil  belongs  to  those  kinds,  which  are  not  drying.  In  pressing, 
the  kernels  must  not  be  crushed,  as  then  a  disagreeable  taste  will 
be  imparted  to  the  oil.  Exceptionally,  2,000  gallons  have  been 
obtained  in  California  from  an  acre  [Geo.  Chaffey].  In  Creta 
(double  the  size  of  Kangaroo- Island)  alone  the  value  of  olive-oil 
produced  annually  amounts  at  an  average  to  nearly  half  a  million 
sterling  [Dr.  Masters].  The  wild  variety  of  the  olive-tree  usually 
has  short  blunt  leaves  and  thorny  branches.  Long- continued 
droughts,  so  detrimental  to  most  plants,  will  affect  the  olive  but 
slightly.  It  thi-ives  best  on  a  free,  loamy,  calcareous  soil,  even 
should  it  be  strong  and  sandy,  but  it  dislikes  stiff  clay.  Proximity 
to  the  sea  is  favorable  to  it,  and  hill-sides  are  more  eligible  for  its 
culture  than  plains.  The  ground  must  be  deeply  trenched.  Manur- 
ing with  well -decayed  substances  is  requisite  annually  or  every 
second  or  third  year,  according  to  circumstances.  In^gation  will 
add  to  the  productiveness  of  the  plant.  Captain  Ellwood  Cooper, 
of  Santa  Barbara,  Southern  California,  obtained  from  orchards  10 
years  old  sufficient  fruit  for  700  gallons  of  olive-oil  to  the  acre, 
one-fourth  of  the  produce  paying  for  the  expenses  of  preparing  the 
soil,  gathering  the  crop,  pressing  the  oil  and  conveying  it  to  market. 
He  considers  olives  one  of  the  most  profitable  crops  for  Southern 
California ;  he  has  now  80  acres  planted  with  this  tree  in  bearing, 
from  which  he  annually  obtains  about  25,000  bottles  of  oil.  Mons. 
Riordet  distinguishes  three  main  varieties,  of  which  he  recommends 
two:  1.  The  Cay  on,  a  small-sized  tree,  which  comes  into  bearing 
after  three  or  four  years,  but  bears  fully  only  every  second  year ; 
its  oil  is  fine  with  some  aroma.  2.  The  Pendulier,  a  larger  tree, 
with  long  drooping  branches,  yielding  an  oil  of  first-i'ate  quality. 
Mons.  Reynaud,  "  Culture  de  rOlivier,"  separates  twelve  varieties, 
as  cultivated  in  France,  and  recommends  among  them :  1.  The 
Coumiau  or  Coui*niale,  also  called  Plant  de  Salon,  bearing  most 
prolifically  a  small  fruit  and  producing  an  excellent  oil.  2.  Picho- 
line,  which  by  pruning  its  top-branches  is  led  to  spread  over  eight 
yards  square  or  more  ;  it  is  of  weeping  habit,  yields  a  good  oil  in 
fair  quantity,  and  resists  the  attacks  of  insects  well.  3.  The 
Mouraou  or  Mourette,  a  large  tree  also  furnishing  oil  of  a  very 
very  fine  quality.  Professor  Naudin's  opinion  of  some  of  the 
French  varieties  is  as  follows : — 1.  Laurine,  one  of  the  hardiest 
kinds,  much  cultivated  in  Languedoc ;  the  oil  is  good,  but  not  first- 
class;  the  fruit  is  preserved  in  some  districts.  2.  Saurine  or 
Picholine;  very  fertile;    fruit  of   medium  size.        3,  Aglandeau^ 
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Cajanne  or  Gajon ;  fruit  small,  but  yielding  an  excellent  oil ;  the 
tree  is  small,  yet  prodnctive,  and  bears  early.  4.  Amellone  or 
Plant  d'Aiz,  one  of  the  most  frequently  cultivated  kinds  in 
Provence,  giving  a  first-class  oil;  the  fruit  is  also  preserved. 
5.  Baralingue  or  Ampoulleau,  one  of  the  good  French  varieties ; 
the  fruit  is  roundish.  6.  Negrette  or  Mourette,  an  early  variety 
with  very  dark  fruit;  several  sub-varieties  are  cultivated.  7. 
Saveme,  gives  an  oil  of  first-rate  quality,  especially  in  gravelly  and 
calcai*eous  soil ;  it  does  not  stand  frost  so  well  as  most  othenL 
8.  Turquoise,  produces  elongated  fruits ;  one  of  the  best  kinds  for 
preserving.  9.  Espagnole,  one  of  the  largest-fruited  Olives  of 
Provence  and  among  the  best  for  preserves;  the  oil  is  inferior. 
10.  Bougette  or  Ponchude,  has  fruits  pointed  at  both  ends,  not 

fetting  red  till  ripe ;   yields  one  of  the  best  oils  of  the  countiy. 
1.  Penduli^re,  so  named  from  its  drooping  habit,  renowned  for 
the  excellence  of  its  oil.      12.  Goumiole,  Coumiaa  or  Plant   de 
Salon,  is  very  productive  and  yields  an  excellent  oil,  but  the  fruits 
are  too  small  for  preserving.    Olive-trees  require  judicious  pruning 
immediately  after  the  fruit  is  gathered,  when  the  sap  is  compara- 
tively at  rest.      They  may  be  multiplied  from  seeds,   cuttings, 
layers,  suckers,  truncheons  and  old  stumps,  the  latter  to  be  split 
They  can  also  be  propagated  from  protuberances  at  the  base  of 
the  stem,  which  can  be  sent  long  distances.     The  germination  of 
the  seeds  is  promoted  by  soaking  the  nutlets  in  a  solution  of  lime 
and  wood-ash.     The  seedlings  can  be  budded  or  grafted  after  a 
few  years.     Truncheons  or  estacas  may  be  from  one  to  many  feet 
long  and  from  one  to  many  inches  thick ;    they  are  placed  in  the 
ground  hoiizontally.     Some  Olive-plantations  at  Grasse  are  worth 
from  £200  to  £250  per  acre.     For  many  details  the  tract  on  the 
"  Culture  of  Olive  and  its  Utilisation,"  issued  in  Melbourne  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Bleasdale,  should  be  consulted,  as  it  rests  largely  on  its 
author's  observations  during  a   long  stay  in  Portugal ;    also  the 
essay  of  Sir  Samuel  Davenport  in  Adelaide,  the  treatise  issued  by 
Capt.   Ell  wood  Cooper  in  San   Francisco,  the  remarks  by  Prof 
Hilgard   in    the  Bulletin   No.   85   and    92    of    the    Agrricultural 
Experiments,  Station,  Berkeley,  Califoniia,    February,   1890,  and 
March,  1891,    further   the   notes  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Thompson,  of  the 
Dookie  Agricultural  College,  in  the  Leader,  June,  1890,  as  well  as 
Mr.  B.  M.  Lelong's  observations  in  the  Victorian  Farmers*  Gazette, 
February  and   April,    1889.     The  olive   will   resist   considerate 
frost  (5"  F.)  for  a  short  time,    provided  that  the  thawing  takes 
place  under  fogs  or  mild  rain  (oi'  perhaps  under  a  dense  smoke). 
It  requires  about  one- third  more  annual  warmth  than  the  vine  for 
ripening  its  fruit.     The  Olive-zones  of  South -Europe  and  North- 
Africa   are  between   18°  and  44**  noi*th  latitude.     An  ele\'ation  of 
about   550   feet   corresponds  in  Spain,    as  far  as   this   culture  i* 
concerned,  to  one  degree  further  north.     Mr.  Thozet  reared  already 
good    vanoties  many   years   ago  in  the  lowlands  just  within  the 
ti'opics  of  Eastern  Australia,  where  they  bear  freely  and  produce 
an  excellent  oil.     Olives   do  not  grow  well  on  granitic  soil,  nor 
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bear  well  on  light  soil.  The  fruit  produced  on  limestone-formations 
is  of  the  best  quality.  Gypsum  promotes  the  growth  of  the  tree. 
An  equable  temperature  serves  best ;  hence  exposure  to  prevailing 
strong  winds  is  to  be  avoided.  The  winter-temperature  should 
not  fall  below  19**  F.  The  quantity  of  oil  in  the  fruit  varies  from 
10  to  20  per  cent.;  sometimes  it  even  exceeds  the  latter  proportion. 
In  Provence  on  an  average  24  lbs.  of  olive-oil  are  consumed  by 
each  individual  of  the  population  annually ;  in  Andalusia,  about 
80  lbs.  G.  Don  mentions  an  aged  tree  near  Gerecomio  to  have 
provided  olives  for  240  quai-ts  of  oil  in  one  year.  For  obtaining 
the  largest  quantity  of  oil  the  fruit  must  be  completely  ripe. 
Hand-picked  olives  give  the  purest  oil.  Knocking  the  fruit  fi'om 
the  branches  with  sticks  injures  the  tree  and  lessens  its  productive- 
ness the  next  year.  No  heat  should  be  used  in  the  extracting  and 
purifying  of  the  oil.  To  preserve  the  oil  well,  it  should  not  be 
exposed  to  light.  Spain  alone  produces  about  250,000,000  lbs.  of 
olive-oil  a  year.  The  imports  of  olive-oil  into  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1884  amounted  to  17,000  tons,  valued  at  £715,000 ;  in  1889  the 
quantity  was  22,882  tons,  valued  at  £817,000.  The  import  into 
Victoria  during  1887  was  estimated  at  £10,919. 

The  following  notes  are  derived  from  the  important  "  Tratado 
del  Cultivo  del  Olivo  en  Espana,"  by  the  Chev.  Capt.  Jose  de 
Hidalgo-Tablada  (second  edition,  Madrid,  1870). 

Spanish  Varieties. 
A. — Varieties  of  early  maturation,  for  colder  localities  : — 

1.  Var.  Pomiformis,  Clem. 

Manzanillo.  (French:  Ampoulleau.)  Fruit  above  an  inch  in 
diameter,  spherical,  shining  black.    Putamen  bi'oad  and  truncate. 

2.  Var.  BegaZis,  Clem. 

Sevillano.  (French:  Pruneau  deCatignac.)  Fruit  about  an  inch 
in  diameter,  ovate-spherical,  blunt,  bluish-black. 

3.  Var.  Bellotudo  or  Villotuda. 

Fruit  about  an  inch  long,  egg-shaped  ;  pericarp  outside  dark-red, 
inside  violet. 

4.  Var.  Bedondillo. 

Fruit  ovate-spherical,  nearly  an  inch  long.  Pericarp  outside 
bluish-black,  inside  whitish.     A  rich  yielder. 

5.  Var.  Ovalisj  Clem. 

Lechin,  Picholin,  Acquillo.  (French:  Saurine.)  Fruit  broad- 
oval,  two-thirds  of  an  inch  long.     A  copious  yielder. 

6.  Var.  Argentata,  Clem. 

Nevadillo  bianco  ;  Doncel ;  Zorzalena ;  Moradillo  ;  Ojiblanco  ; 
Olivo  Incio.  Fruit  broad-ovate,  an  inch  long,  very  blunt,  not 
oblique.     Quality  and  quantity  of  oil  excellent. 
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7.  Var.  Varal  bianco. 

(French  :  Blanquette.)  Fruit  ovate-globular,  three-fonrthsof  an 
inch  long,  neither  pointed  nor  oblique,  outside  blackish-red. 

8.  Var.  Empeltre. 

Fruit  ovate,  an  inch  long,  equable.  Rich  in  oil  of  excelient 
quality ;  also  one  of  the  best  sorts  for  pickles.  Pericarp 
outside  violet,  inside  whitish. 

9.  Var.  RacimaL 

(French:  Bouteillan,  Boutiniene,  Bibien,  Bapugette.)  Fmit 
violet-colored,  globose,  ovate,  about  an  inch  long;  neither 
pointed  nor  oblique.  Bears  regularly  also  on  less  fertile  soil, 
and  is  one  of  the  earliest  to  ripen. 

10.  Var.  Varai  negro. 

Alameno.  (French :  Cayon,  Nasies.)  Fruit  violet-black,  spotted, 
globose-ovate,  nearly  an  inch  long,  somewhat  pointed.  Bean 
richly. 

11.  Var.  Colchofiuaa, 

Fruit  spherical,  outside  red,  inside  whitish,  an  inch  in  diameter 
slightly  pointed.     Produces  a  large  quantity  of  good  oil. 

12.  Var.  Ojillo  de  Liehre. 

Ojo  de  Liebre.  Fruit  nearly  spherical,  outside  violet-black, 
about  one  inch  long^  somewhat  oblique.  One  of  the  less  early 
varieties. 

13.  Var.  Carrasquena, 

(French :  Redouan  de  Cotignat.)  Fruit  black-red,  almost 
spherical,  about  an  inch  long.  Valuable  both  for  oil  and  pre- 
serves, but  liable  to  be  attacked  by  various  insects. 

14.  Var.  Hispalensis,  Clem. 

Gordal ;  Goal ;  Olivo  real.  FiTiit  black-grey,  nearly  sphericd^ 
slightly  oblique,  measuring  about  an  inch.  Rather  large  and 
quick-growing  tree.  Fruit  used  in  the  green  state  for  preserves, 
not  used  for  table-oil. 

16.  Var.   Verdegc, 
Verdial.  (French  :  Verdal,  Verdan.)  Fruit  black- violet,  oblique, 
spheric,  pointed,  about  one  inch  long.     Furnishes  g^ood  oil  and 
resists  the  cold  best  of  all. 

B^ — Varieties  of  late  maturation,  for  warmer  localities : — 

16.  Var.  Maxima,  Clem. 

Madrileno ;  Olivo  morcal.  Fruit  over  an  inch  long,  cordate* 
globose,  strongly  pointed.  Less  valuable  for  oil  than  for 
preserves. 
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17.  Var.  Bostrata,  Clem. 

Comicabra.  (French :  Conmaud,  Comiand,  Courgnale,  PI.  de 
Salon  ;  PI.  de  la  Fane  ;  Cayon  Bapnnier,  Gk*asse.)  Strong  and 
tall,  less  tender ;  fruit  blackish-red,  over  an  inch  long,  oval, 
mnch  pointed,  good  for  oil. 

18.  Var.  Ceratocarpa,  Clem. 

Comezuelo.  (French :  Odorant,  Lnqnoise,  Lnqnes.)  Fruit  fully 
an  inch  long,  oval,  pointed. 

19.  Var.  Javaluno, 

Fruit  black-grey,  over  an  inch  lon^,  egg-shaped,  somewhat 
oblique,  gradually  pointed.  Rich  in  good  oil ;  can  also  be 
chosen  for  preserves  ;  much  subject  to  attacks  of  insects. 

20.  Var.  Picudo. 

Fetudilla,  Fruit  fully  an  inch  long,  egg-shaped,  blunt  at  the 
base,  pointed  at  the  apex,  with  black-grey  pulp.  Pericarp 
easily  separable.     Employed  both  for  oil  and  preserves. 

21.  Var.  Nevadillo  negro. 

Fruit  egg-shaped,  fully  an  inch  long,  with  turned  pointed  apex. 
One  of  the  richest  of  all  varieties  in  yield.  Endures  considerable 
cold,  and  is  not  late  in  ripening. 

All  these  Spanish  varieties  show  rather  long,  lanceolate  leaves 
of  more  or  less  width. 

French  Varieties. 
(Some  verging  into  the  Spanish  kinds.) 

22.  Var.  Angulosa^  Gouan. 
Gralliningue,  Laurine.     For  preserves. 

23.  Var.  Rouget. 

Marvailletta.     Produces  a  fine  oil. 

24.  Var.  Atrorvhens^  Gouan. 

Salieme,  Saveme.  Fruit  dusted-white.  Furnishes  one  of  the 
best  of  oils. 

25.  Var.  Variegata^  Gouan. 

Marbree,  Pigale,  Pigau.     Fruit  purple,  with  white  spots. 

26.  Var.  Le  Palrruu 

Oil  very  sweet,  but  not  largely  produced. 

27.  Var.  Atromrens  Eos. 

Pointue,  Punchuda.     Fruit  large,  with  good  oil. 
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28.  Yar.  Rubicans,  Bos. 

Bongette.    Patamen  small.    Yield  animal  and  large. 

29.  Yar.  Alba,  Bos. 

Olive  blanche,  Blancane,  Yierp^.  This,  with  many  others  omitted 
on  this  occasion,  is  an  inferior  variety. 

30.  Yar.  CaUlet  Bouge. 

Fiffanier.     SmaU  tree.     Fruit  large,  red.     Oil  good  and  pixMlnced 
in  quantity. 

31.  Yar.  Caillet  hlanc 

Fruit  almost  white,  produced  annually  and  copiously,  yielding  a 
rather  superior  oil. 

32.  Yar.  Baymet. 

Fruit  large,  reddish.     Oil  copious  and  fine.     This  variety  piefen 
flat  country. 

33.  Yar.  Ootignac. 

Pardigniere.    Fruit  middle-sized^  blunt.    Oil  obtained  in  quantify 
and  of  excellent  quality.    This  requires  much  pruning. 

34.  Yar.  Bermillaon. 

Yermillaon.     Yields  table-oil  and  resists  cold  well. 

This  list  was  several  years  ago  without  permission  copied  into  an 
official  publication  in  another  part  of  the  globe,  and  without  sbj 
allusion  to  Capt.  Hidalgo-Tablada  or  the  translator. 

Many  other  apparently  desirable  varieties  occur,  among  which  tlie 
Italian  Oliva  d'Ogni  Mese  may  be  mentioned,  which  ripens  frnit 
several  times  in  the  year,  and  furnishes  a  pleasant  oil  and  alH» 
fruit  for  preserves. 

Onoosperma  fasoioalatuin,  Thwaites. 

• 

Ceylon.  This  Palm  ascends  there  to  5,000  feet.  The  very 
slender  but  prickly  stem  attains  a  height  of  50  feet.  Desirable 
for  scenic  culture. 

Onobryohls  satlva,  Lamarck.* 

The  "  Sainfoin,  Esparsette  or  Cock's-head  "  Plant.  Southern 
and  Middle  Europe,  South- Western  and  Middle  Asia.  Hardy  in 
Norway  to  lat.  63"  26'  [Schuebeler].  A  deep-rooting  pereimi^ 
fodder-herb,  fond  of  mai'ly  soil,  and  living  in  dry  localities.  It 
prepares  dry  calcareous  soil  for  cereal  culture.  Stagnant  unde^ 
ground-humidity  is  fatal  to  this  plant.  It  prospers  even  whei* 
Red  Clover  and  Lucerne  no  longer  succeed,  and  is  richer  in 
nutritive  constituents  than  either,  as  shown  already  by  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy.      The  yield  is  at  its  maximum  in  the  third  year; 
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cannot  well  be  cut  repeatedly  in  the  season  [Dr.  Stebler].  Sheep 
cannot  be  turned  out  so  well  on  young  Sainfoin-fields  as  cattle. 
The  hay  is  superior  even  to  that  of  Lucerne  and  Clover.  The 
plant  will  hold  out  from  five  to  seven  years  [Langethal].  It 
yields  much  honey  for  bees.  O.  montana  (De  CandoUe)  is  a 
dwarfer  sub-alpine  variety  of  limestone-regions.  O  vicisefolia 
(Scopoli),  is  the  earliest  name  for  this  species. 

Onoama  fimodi^  Bentham.     (Maharanga  Einodi,  A.  de  Oandolle.) 

Nepal.  The  root,  like  that  of  the  Alkanna  tinctoria,  produces  a 
red  dye. 

Oplliopocron  Japonioas,  E'er.     (Flueggea  Japonica,  Bicbard.) 

The  mucilaginous  tubers  can  be  used  for  food,  a  remark  which 
applies  to  many  other  as  yet  disregarded  allied  plants. 

Opontia  ooooinellifera,  Miller. 

Mexico  and  West-Indies.  The  Cochineal-Cactus.  On  this  and 
O.  Tuna,  O.  Hemandezii  and  perhaps  a  few  others  subsists  the 
Coccus,  which  affords  the  costly  cochineal-dye.  Three  gatherings 
can  be  effected  in  the  year.  About  1,200  tons  used  to  be  imported 
annually  into  Britain  alone,  and  a  good  deal  to  other  countries, 
valued  at  about  £400  per  ton.  The  precious  carmin-pigment  is 
prepared  from  cochineal.  Different  Cochineal-Opuntias  occur  in 
Argentina  also.  Some  species  of  Opuntia  will  endure  a  temper- 
ature of  14°  F. ;  one  even  advances  to  50**  north  latitude  in  Canada. 
Mr.  Dickinson  observes,  that  many  species  are  hardy  at  Port 
Phillip,  growing  even  in  sand,  overtopping  by  10  feet  the  Leptosper- 
mum  laevigatum,  and  breaking  it  down  by  their  great  weight 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  sea.  Mr.  R.  G.  Ely,  of  Keilor,  draws 
attention  to  the  fodder-value  of  Opuntias,  after  freeing  them  by  an 
easy  method  of  his  own  from  prickles  and  hairlets.  Mr.  A.  N. 
Pearson  shows  a  fair  proportion  of  nutritive  substance  to  be  con- 
tained in  these  kinds  of  plants.  They  would  best  serve  in  almost 
rainless  regions,  remaining  sappy  at  all  times. 

Opontia  Dillenii,  De  Candolle. 

Central  America.  A  Tuna-like  Cactus,  serving  for  uninflammable 
hedges,  and  perhaps  also  for  the  rearing  of  the  Coccus  Cacti.  It  is 
particularly  eligible  for  barren  land,  but  apt  to  stray  beyond  bounds 
in  hot  countries. 

Opontia  elatior,  Miller. 

Central  America.     A  hedge-plant  with  formidable  thorns. 

Opontia  Fioos  Xndioa,  Miller. 

Called  inaptly,  with  other  congeners,  Indian  Fig.  Central 
America,  north  as  far  as  Florida.  Serves  for  big  hedges.  Pulp 
of  fruit  edible.     Exudes  a  gum,  somewhat  like  Tragacanth. 
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Opuntia  Bemaiidamltf  De  Candolle. 

Mexico.     Also  affords  food  for  the  Oocous  OacH. 

Opnntia  MlMioiirieiisis«  De  Candolle. 

From  Nebraska  to  New  Mexico.  Very  liardy.  I^ofeasor  Veetaai 
found  this  Cactus  covered  with  the  Gochineal-CoocaB,  and  points  to 
the  fact,  that  this  insect  will  live  through  the  intense  cold,  which 
charactenzes  the  rocky  mountains  of  the  Colorado-regions. 

Opnntia  Safinesquii,  Ewgelmann. 

A  prickly  Pear  of  North- America.  The  most  northern  of  all 
species,  extending  to  Lake  Michig^.  It  resists  severe  frosts,  as 
do  also  O.  brachyantha,  O.  Comanchica,  O.  humilis  [Majer]  0. 
Whipplei,  O.  oplocarpa,  O.  arborescens  and  Mammillaria  lunour- 
iensis  [Loder,  Meehan]. 

Opuntla  spincMilMitiiia,  Miller. 

Mexico  and  West-Indies.  Stem  columnar,  with  pendent  branches. 
Also  a  good  hedge-plant.  Harding  recommends  for  hedges,  besides 
these  species,  O.  maxima  (Miller)  as  the  most  repellent. 

Opantia'Tana,  Miller. 

West-Indies,  Ecuador,  New  Granada,  Mexico.  Irrespective  of 
its  value  as  a  principal  cochineal-plant,  this  cactus  is  also  of  use 
for  hedges.  It  will  attain  a  height  of  20  feet.  The  pulp  of  the 
fruit  is  edible.  With  many  other  species  hardy  anywhere  in 
Australia  down  to  the  south -coast.  Of  Cochineal  Great  Britain 
imported  in  1884  14,100  cwt.,  value  £80,000. 

Opontia  ▼ulffariB,  MiUer. 

The  ordinary  "  Prickly  Pear."  Central  America,  northward  to 
Georgia,  southward  to  Peru.  Very  Iiardy.  Adapted  for  big 
hedges,  and  like  the  rest  not  inflammable,  hence  particularly 
valuable  along  railway-lines.  The  fruit  almost  smooth,  eatable. 
A  dye  can  also  be  prepared  from  its  pulp  and  that  of  allied  species. 
Numerous  other  species  are  industrially  eligible  for  hedging 
purposes,  but  sometimes  spreading  much  beyond  control,  partica- 
larly  in  wann  climes.  Don  F.  de  la  Camera  states,  that  in  rocky 
ground  at  Malaga,  the  fruits  on  fermentation  and  distillation  give 
about  6  per  cent,  alcohol.  During  seasons  of  drought  the  friiiti 
are  sought  for  aiding  in  the  feeding  of  cattle.  Dr.  Porcher  found, 
that  through  prickly  pears  the  tallow  for  candlemaking  can  be 
more  hardened.  See  also  notes  in  Dyer's  Kew  Bulletin,  18B6,  p. 
170-171,  on  various  uses  of  Opuntias.  In  Texas,  CactesB  of  many 
sorts  are  thoroughly  scorched,  and  then  cut  up  for  dairy-f eed,  given 
along  with  other  sustenance. 
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Oreodoza  fMgida,  Humboldt. 

Central  America,  ascending  the  Andes  to  8,500  feet.  This  dwarf 
slender  Palm  may  be  chosen  for  domestic  decoration. 

Oreodoza  oleraoea,  Martins. 

West-Indies,  up  to  nearly  5,000  feet  elevation.  One  of  the  most 
rapid  growing  of  all  Palms,  rising  to  a  height  of  120  feet.  In 
highly  manured  moist  ground  the  Palm-Cabbage,  which  in  this 
species  is  of  exquisite  nut-flavor,  can  be  obtained  in  two  years 
[Imray,  Jenman],  should  ever  such  a  culture  become  desirable. 
Hardy  in  Florida  [B.  Smith]. 

Oreodoza  recria,  Humboldt. 

West-Indies.  This  noble  palm  attains  a  height  of  60  feet.  It 
has  proved  hardy  in  Southern  Brazil.  The  stem  is  thickened  at 
the  middle,  and  from  it,  as  from  that  of  O.  oleracea,  starch  can  be 
obtained.  Found  to  be  of  easy  growth  and  drought-resisting  in 
South-Queensland . 

Orifiranum  Dictamnue,  Linn^. 

Candia.  Like  the  following,  a  scent-plant  of  somewhat  shrubby 
growth.  With  O.  vulgare  in  medicinal  use  since  Hippocrates' 
time. 

Orirannm  Xajorana,  Linn^. 

North- America,  Middle  Asia,  Arabia.  A  perennial  herb,  used 
for  condiments,  also  for  the  distillation  of  its  essential  oil,  much 
employed  in  French  factories  of  scented  soap  [Dr.  Piesse].  In 
Norway  it  will  grow  to  lat.  70°  22'  [Schuebeler]. 

Oricrantiin  Kara,  Linn^. 

Palestine.     Perennial  and  very  odorous. 

Oriirannm  Onitee,  Linn^. 

Countries  at  and  near  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Somewhat 
shrubby  and  strongly  scented. 

Orlcraamn  ▼ulflrare,  Linn^. 

The  ordinary  Marjoram.  All  Europe,  North-Africa,  Northern 
and  Middle  Asia.  In  Norway  it  is  indigenous  to  lat.  66''  16 
[Schuebeler].  A  scented  herb  of  perennial  growth,  containing  a 
pleasant  volatile  oil.  It  prefers  limestone-soil.  Of  impoi'tance 
also  as  a  honey-plant.  0  hirtum  (Link),  0  virens  (Hoffmannsegg) 
and  O.  normale  (D.  Don),  are  closely  allied  plants  of  similar  use. 
Several  other  Marjorams,  chiefly  Mediterranean,  are  of  value. 
Their  seeds  maintain  vitality  for  a  few  years. 
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Omitliomui  MktlTlUi,  Brotero. 

South-Europe  and  North-Africa.  '^  The  Seratella  or  Serradella. 
An  annual  herb,  larger  than  the  ordinary  Bird's-foot  clover,  O. 
perpuidllus,  L.  It  is  valuable  as  a  fodder-plant  on  sterile  particn- 
larly  moist  and  sandy  soil.  It  requires  no  lime,  but  improves  in 
growth  on  such,  especially  gypsum-land.  Particularly  rich  in 
digestible  protein.  Dr.  Gioessmann  found  in  Pennsylvania  the 
total  of  two  cuts  to  be  in  a  season  11^  tons  green  fodder,  equal  to 
nearly  3  tons  dry  on  an  acre.  A  good  honey-plant.  It  matures 
seeds  near  Christiania  [Schuebeler].  Has  done  particularly  well  in 
Hawaia. 

Oryza  latlfolla,  Desvauz. 

Wild  in  Central  America,  but  perhaps  of  Asiatic  origin.  This 
species  is  said  to  be  perennial  and  to  attain  a  height  of  18  feet.  It 
deserves  trial  culture,  and  may  prove  a  good  fodder-grass  on  wet 
land  in  warm  localities.  O.  perennis  (Moench)  seems  closely  allied. 
Bentham  and  J.  Hooker  are  not  inclined  to  admit  more  than  one 
species  of  Oryza.  The  present  one  is  however  maintained  by 
(Srisebach. 


Orjrxa  aativa,  Linn^.* 

The  Rice-Plant.  South- Asia  and  North- Australia.  Annual  like 
most  cereals.  Many  rivulets  in  I'anges  afford  ample  opportunities 
for  irrigating  rice-fielda  ;  but  these  can  be  formed  with  full  advan- 
tage only  in  the  warmer  parts  of  extra-tropic  countries,  where  rice 
will  ripen  as  well  as  in  Italy,  China  or  the  Southern  States  of  the 
American  Union.  In  Persia  it  grows  up  to  8,000  feet.  Among 
the  numerous  varieties  of  Indian  rice  may  be  noted  as  prominent 
sorts  :  The  Early  Rice  (0.  prsecox,  Loureiro),  which  ripens  in  four 
months  and  is  not  injured  by  saline  inundations ;  the  hardier 
Mountain-Rice  (O.  montana,  Loureiro),  which  can  be  raised  on 
comparatively  diy  gi*ound,  and  which  actually  perishes  under 
lengthened  inundation,  but  which  is  less  productive ;  the  Glutinoiu 
Rice  (O  glutinosa,  Loureiro)  which  succeeds  as  well  in  wet  as  in 
almost  dr}'  places,  and  produces  black  or  reddish  grains.  Mr.  H. 
A.  Wickham  recommends  the  Brazilian  and  the  Carolina  varieties 
for  Australia,  as  most  prolilic,  and  as  least  troublesome  in  their 
culture.  In  the  rich  plains  of  Lombardy,  irrigated  from  the  Alps, 
the  average  crop  is  estimated  at  forty-eight  bushels  for  the  acre 
annually.  According  to  General  Capron  the  average  yield  in 
Japan  is  fifty  bushels  per  acre,  while  on  the  Manning  Uiver,  in 
N.S.W.,  60  bushels  were  obtained.  The  spirit,  distilled  from  rice 
and  its  molasses,  is  known  as  arrack.  Rice-beer,  known  as  ^^Sake," 
is  extensively  brewed  in  Japan,  and  is  the  principal  fermented 
beverage  used  by  the  inhabitants ;  thus,  according  to  the  *' JounuJ 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,"  about  150  millon  gallons  are  consumed 
annually.     Rice-starch  is  now  consumed  in  enormous  quantiiieir 
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particularly  in  Britain.  Nearly  330,000  tons  of  rice  to  the  value 
of  £2,690,000  were  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1889. 
The  colony  Victoria  during  1887  imported  5,738  tons,  valued 
£80,997.  The  export  from  India  during  1886  was  estimated  to 
have  been  about  £9,000,000  [Dr.  G.  Watt].  Rice-sugar,  called 
"  Ame  "  in  Japan,  constitutes  there  a  kind  of  confectionery.  For 
sanitanr  reasons  it  is  preferable  to  cultivate  the  mountain-rice, 
when  that  is  possible. 

Or  jsopsls  ouspldata,  I^ntham. 

South-Westem  parts  of  North- America.  A  perennial  grass  of 
easy  dissemination.  Tufts  dense,  hence  one  of  the  Bunch-grasses ; 
thrives  on  soil  too  sandy  and  too  dry  for  more  valuable  grasses 
[Dr.  Vasey]. 

OrysopalS   multlfloraf    Bentham.        {Milium    muUifiorum,  Cavanilles; 
Piptatlierum  mvltiflorum.  Beany ois). 

Countries  around  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  thence  to  Middle  Asia, 
also  Madeira  and  Canary-Islands,  northwards  to  Tyrol.  This  tall 
perennial  grass  grows  naturally  in  the  driest  of  localities  [Prof. 
Camel].  No  other  grass  at  St.  Vincent's  Gulf  grows  so  luxuriantly 
with  so  little  water  and  exposed  to  so  great  a  heat  [Hon.  R.  A. 
Tarlton]. 

OrysopslS  panlCOldeSy  Bentham.  (PiptochcBiiinn  panicotdes,  £.  Deevaux.) 

Extra-tropical  South- America.  This  with  some  congeners  affords 
good  pasturage  in  Chili  and  the  La  Plata-States  [Hieronymus]. 

Oamantlias  firarrans,  Lonreiro. 

China  and  Japan.  The  flowers  of  this  bush  serve  for  oil-distilla- 
tion like  those  of  the  Jasmine.  The  scent  of  one  plant  will  perfume 
a  whole  conservatory  [G.  W.  Johnson]. 

Oamitopsls  asterlscoldes,  Cassini. 

South- Africa.  A  camphor-scented  shrub,  much  in  use  there  for 
medicinal  purposes  [Dr.  Pappe]. 

Oatrja  oarplnifolla,  Scopoli. 

"  The  Hop-Hornbeam."  South-Europe  and  Orient.  A  deciduous 
tree,  reaching  60  feet  in  height.  Uses  much  like  those  of  the 
following. 

Oatrja  Virffinioa,  Willdenow. 

"  Lever- wood  "  Tree  of  Eastern  States  of  North -America,  also 
Mexico.  Occasionally  called  Iron-wood ;  to  40  feet  high,  in  rich 
woodlands.  Wood  singularly  hard,  close-gprained  and  heavy,  in  use 
for  levers,  mill-cogs,  wheels,  mallets,  wedges  and  other  implements. 
Cattle  browse  on  the  foliage.     The  growth  of  the  tree  is  very  slow. 
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H* jrls  oompressa,  A.  de  CandoUe. 

Soath-Africa.  One  of  the  most  valuable  tans  for  finer  leathers  is 
provided  there  by  the  leaves  and  young  twigs  of  this  shrub  at  small 
tree.  The  bloom  obtained  from  this  tan  is  much  like  that  impacted 
by  Sumach. 

Owaaia  ▼enosa,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

Queensland;  called  locally  Sour-Plnm.  A  tree,  approaching 
finidly  40  feet  in  height,  famishing  a  wood  of  great  straigth.  O. 
acidnla,  F.  v.  M.,  the  *' Bancouran,"  is  a  handsome  tree,  50  feet 
high,  with  close-grained,  nioely-marked  wood.  Onltnre  might 
improve  the  fmits. 

Oxalis  craMicanlls,  Zuccarinl. 

Peru.  This  seems  one  of  the  best  of  those  Wood- Sorrels,  which 
yield  a  tuberoos  edible  root.  Amongst  others,  0.  tnberosa  (MoHna) 
and  0.  snccalenta  (Bameand)  from  Chili,  as  well  as  O.  camosa 
(Molina)  and  0.  conorrhiza  (Jacqnin)  from  Paraguay,  might  be 
tried  for  their  tubers. 

Qxalls  orenata,  Jaoqnin. 

Peru  and  Bolivia.  There  the  tubers  largely  consumed ;  they  lose 
their  acidity  by  being  exposed  to  the  sun,  becoming  sweet,  and 
contain  a  good  deal  of  starch  [Vilmorin]. 

Oxalls  Deppel,  Loddiges. 

Mexico.  The  tubers  of  this  Wood-Sorrel  resemble  small  parsnips, 
and  are  not  at  all  acid.  The  plant  undergoes  regular  cultivation  in 
some  parts  of  its  native  country,  and  succeeds  well  in  the  south  of 
England  [Chambers].  In  Prof.  Meehan*s  Gardener's  Monthly, 
August,  1884,  an  Oxalis  is  mentioned  as  cultivated  in  California 
which  produced  from  one  original  root  as  much  as  150  tubers  in  a 
season,  their  form  being  pear- like. 

Oxalls  eaculenta,  Ottaand  Dietrich. 

"  Spurious  Aracacha."  Mexico,  there,  with  the  preceding  speiaei) 
and  O.  tetraphylla  (Cavanilles),  0.  violacea  (Linne)  and  several 
others,  producing  tuberous,  starchy,  wholesome  roots  ;  the  first 
mentioned  gives  the  largest  yield.  Propagated  by  subdivision  of 
the  root-stock.  It  requires  a  deep,  rich,  moist  soil.  In  Norway  it 
can  be  grown  to  lat.  70"  [Schuebeler].  As  similarly  useful  may  be 
noted,  among  many  others,  0.  enneaphylla  (Cavanilles)  from  tb6 
Falkland- Islands  and  Maghelhaen\s  Straits. 

Ozytropia  plloaa,  De  Candolle.     (Astragalus  pUosuSy  Linne.) 

Europe,  West- Asia.  This  perennial  plant  furnishes  fair  pasture* 
herbage;  it  is  deep-rooted  and  content  with  almost  absolute  saail; 
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the  nmnerous  other  species — 24  alone  enumerated  as  Oriental  bj 
Boissier — should  be  tested.  All  these  plants  might  be  classed  as 
Astragals.     They  as  a  rule  are  satisfied  with  poor  soil. 

Pacbjma  Cooos,  Fries. 

The  Tuckahoe- Truffle  or  Indian  Bread.  North- America  and 
East- Asia. 

Paohjma  Boelen,  Fries. 

China.  This  large  truffle  occurs  particularly  in  the  province 
of  Souchong.  Flavor  most  agreeable.  Naturalisation  elsewhere 
to  be  tried. 

JPaobyrrUzus  angrillatllBy  Bichard.*     (Dol%cho»  hvXhosus,  Lamarck.) 

From  Central  America  rendered  spontaneous  in  many  tropical 
countries.  A  climber,  the  horizontal  starchy  roots  of  which  attain 
a  length  of  8  feet  and  a  thickness  of  many  inches.  Dr.  Peckolt 
records  tubers  of  70  lbs.  weight.  They  keep  in  dry  ground,  growing 
for  five  years,  but  such  are  then  available  only  for  starch,  whereas 
annual  tubers  are  the  most  palatable  and  yield  6  to  7  per  cent,  of 
starch.  From  the  stems  a  tough  fibre  is  obtained.  The  plant 
proved  hardy  at  Sydney ;  it  requires  rich  soil. 

Pacbyrrblzus  tnberosuSf  Sprengel.     (Dolichos  tuberosus,  Lamarck.) 

The  Yam-bean  or  Ahipa  of  Venezuela  and  other  parts  of  South- 
America  up  to  elevated  country.  Climbing  to  a  height  of  20  feet. 
Pods  much  larger  than  those  of  P.  angulatus,  in  a  young  state 
serving  like  French  beans,  when  boiled  tender  and  sweetish,  but 
deleterious  when  raw  [Trimen,  Dyer].  They  are  free  from  fibrous 
strings  at  the  edge.  Seeds  variable  in  color.  The  tubers  of  three 
plants  may  fill  a  bushel-basket  [Macfadyen]  ;  they  mature  within 
some  few  months. 

Palaqainm  Outta,  Balllon  and   Burck.*      {Dichopsis   Guita,  Bentham; 
Tsonandra  Qutia,  Hooker.) 

The  "Gutta-Percha"  or  the  "  Gutta-Taban  "  Tree.  Malayan 
Penisula  and  Sunda-Islands.  Attains  a  height  of  150  feet.  It 
seems  not  altogether  hopeless  to  render  this  highly  important  tree 
a  denizen  of  the  mildest  wood-regions  in  temperate  climes,  Murton 
having  traced  it  to  elevations  of  3,500  feet.  Indeed,  the  plant 
will  live  in  the  clime  of  Port  Phillip  without  protection.  The 
milky  sap,  obtained  by  ringing  the  bark  at  5  to  15  inches  inter- 
stices, is  heated  for  an  hour  before  gradual  exsiccation,  otherwise 
the  product  becomes  brittle ;  5  to  20  catties  yielded  by  one  tree. 
Genuine  Gutta-percha  is  only  got  fi-om  plants  of  the  sapotaceous 
order,  as  far  as  hitherto  known.  Besides  Palaquium  Gutta,  which 
.  yields  the  best  red  Gutta-percha  of  Borneo,  but  is  slow  of  growth, 
the  following  are  actually  drawn  into  use  for  obtaining  this  gum- 
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resin  : — ^Imbricaria  coriacea  A.  de  CandoUe ;  Mimnsops  Elengi,  L. ; 
M.  Manilkara,  O.  Don;  Sideroxjlon  attennatom,  D.  C,  Dlippe 
(Bassia)  sericea,  Blnme ;  Payenia  macrophjlla,  P.  Leeri  (whieh 
affords  the  Snndek-Grutta  in  brackish  ooast-lands,  as  shown  bj 
Dr.  Trimen)  and  P.  Maingayi,  CI. ;  Palaqninm  oboyainm,  P. 
polyanthemnm,  P.  Krantzianam,  Bnrck;  Cocosmanthns  macro- 
phyllns,  Hassk.,  all  from  tropical  Asia ;  Ghrjsophyllnm  iAfrioamim, 
A.  de  Candolle,  from  tropicsJ  Africa ;  Achras  sapota,  L.,  MimiUKips 
globosa,  Oaertner,  from  Central  America;  bnt  many  of  these  at 
often  cool  elevations.  Possibly  other  sapotaceons  trees,  including 
some  Australian,  conld  be  worked  for  Ghitta-Percha.  Of  this 
article  62,000  cwt.  were  introduced  into  Great  Britain  in  1884| 
valued  at  £462,000,  in  1889  the  import  amounted  to  48,000  cwt., 
worth  £575,000,  of  which  quantity  this  Palaquium  most  have 
supplied  a  large  proportion.  Pierre,  after  the  indications  of 
Bentham,  adopts  the  generic  name  Palaquium,  and  adds  as  Gutta- 
percha yielding:  Palaquium  Malaccense,  P.  Ozleyanum,  P.  for- 
moRum,  P.  princeps  and  P.  Bomeense,  all  previously  nndescribed 
species,  either  from  Malacca  or  Sumatra  or  Borneo  (see  Bulletin 
mens,  de  la  Soc.  Lin.  de  Paids,  Juin,  1885).  Dr.  Burck  admits 
among  Sunda-lsland  Gutta-Percha  trees  as  really  valuable  only 
Palaquium  oblongifoHum  (the  most  frequent  and  the  best),  P. 
Bomeense,  P.  Treubei,  the  original  P.  Gutta  being  as  a  native  plant 
almost  annihilated.  P.  ellipticum  (Bassia  elliptica,  Dalsell) 
ascends  to  the  almost  temperate  elevations  of  4000  feet,  and  is 
tapped  for  Pal  a,  a  substance  allied  to  Gutta  Percha  [General 
Cullen]. 

Palinrus  ramosiMlnras,  Poiret.    (P.  Aubletia,  Schultes.) 

China  and  Japan.  A  thorny  tree,  which  could  be  utilised  for 
hedging. 

Palioms  Spina  Chrlsti,  Miller.     (P.  acul^atus,  Lambert.) 

The  Christ-Thorn.  From  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  Nepal.  A 
decidaous  bush  or  finally  tree,  which  can  be  trimmed  into  hedges. 

Pandanus  ftircatus,  Roxburgh. 

This  Screw-Pine  occurs  in  India,  up  to  heights  of  4,000  feet, 
according  to  Dr.  S.  Kunc ;  hence  it  will  be  likely  to  bear  t 
temperate  clime,  and  give  a  stately  plant  for  scenic  group-planting. 
P.  pedunculatus,  R.  Br.,  occurs  in  East- Australia  as  far  south  M 
32",  and  an  allied  tall  species  (P.  Forsteri,  Moore  and  Mueller) 
luxuriates  in  Howe's  Island. 

Panlcmn  airrostoldeSf  Muehlenberg. 

North -America.  One  of  the  hardiest  species,  bearing  the  winter- 
cold  of  New  York.  Can  be  utilised  for  muddy  banks  and  undrained 
marshy  meadows.  Easily  disseminated,  forming  large  tall  clumpii 
flowering  as  well  from  the  joints  as  top ;  yields  abundance  of  hiji 
but  must  be  cut  while  young  [Dr.  Vasey]. 
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Paniciun  altlSBlnram,  G.  Meyer.    (P.  elatius,  Ktmth.) 

Prom  Mexico  to  Brazil.  An  almost  woody  species  of  arborescent 
habit,  attaining  a  height  of  30  feet.  Panicles  sometimes  a  foot 
and  a  half  long.     Evidently  desirable  for  naturalisation. 

Paniciun  amarnm,  Elliot. 

Eastern  North-America.  A  perennial  species,  fit  to  be  grown  on 
drifting  coast-sand. 

Panicnni  atro-Tirens,  Trinius.     (Isachne  Auatralis,  B.  Brown.) 

South-Asia,  East-Australia  and  New  Zealand.  A  perennial 
grass,  not  large,  but  of  tender  nutritive  blade,  particularly  fitted 
for  moist  valleys  and  woodlands. 

Panlcnni  barbinode,  Trinius. 

Brazil.     Valuable  as  a  fodder-grass.     Passes  also  as  Para-grass. 

Panioum  brlsantbnni,  Hochstetter. 

From  Abyssinia  to  Nepal.  A  large-grained  perennial  Millet- 
Grass. 

Panlenni  coenicolum,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

Extra-tropic  Australia.  Valuable  as  an  endufing  grass  for 
moist  meadows. 

Panlcum  composltnniy  Linne.     (Oplismenus  eompositus,  BeauYois.) 

South-Asia,  East-Australia,  Polynesia,  New  Zealand.  The 
growth  of  this  soft-bladed  and  prolific  grass  should  be  encouraged 
in  forest-ground. 

Panicnm  Cros  Oalll,  Linn^.* 

The  "^^  Barnyard-  or  Cockshin- Grass."  Occurring  now  in  all  warm 
countries,  but  probably  of  far  oriental  origin,  as  it  seems  not 
recorded  in  our  ancient  classic  literature.  A  rich  but  annual  grass  of 
ready  spontaneous  dispersion,  particularly  along  sandy  river-banks, 
also  around  stagnant  water.  P.  colonum,  L.  and  P.  Grus  Corvi,  L. 
are  varieties  of  it.  Regarded  by  R.  Brown  as  indigenous  in 
Eastern  and  Northern  Australia,  where  many  other  excellent 
fodder-species  occur,  some  perennial.  It  will  succeed  also  on  some- 
what saline  soil,  particularly  on  brackish  water-courses,  likewise  on 
moor-land.  For  rural  rearing  the  short-awned  variety  should  be 
chosen.  On  the  Lower  Mississippi  it  has  famished  as  much  as 
four  or  even  five  tons  of  hay  from  one  acre.  Noticed  in  Japan 
already  by  the  early  European  travellers.  Had  the  Alexandrian 
Library  not  been  burnt,  some  clue  as  to  the  real  place  of  the 
origination  of  this  grass  and  many  other  plants  might  have  been, 
been  obtained.  Cows  and  horses  are  very  fond  of  this  grass 
whether  fresh  or  dry  [Professor  Phares].  P.  hispidulum,  Retzius, 
which  accords  with  the  Cockshin-Grass  in  prolific  growth  and 
nutritiveness,  prefers  moist  situations. 
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Panioiim  deoomposttumf  B.  Brown.    (P.  lmvmods»  Lmdlej.)* 

The  Anatralian  Millet.  One  of  the  most  spadoos  of  ^uBtnJiaa 
nutritious  grasses.  The  aborigines  convert  the  small  millei-like 
grains  into  cakes.  It  is  the  only  grain  stored  by  the  nomads  of 
Central  Australia.  This  grass  will  thrive  on  poor  soil  witii 
Eleusine  cruciata  (Lam.),  coming  to  maturity  after  rains  in  oae 
month  in  the  torrid  regions  of  Central  Australia  [Bev.  H.  Kempe]. 
Hardly  different  from  the  North- American  P.  capillaj*e,  L.,  ezoept 
in  perennial  roots.  The  allied  P.  trachyrrhachis  (Bentham)  froin 
North-  and  East- Australia  also  constitutes  a  very  good  pasture- 
grass.  Of  similar  value  the  exclusively  Australian  P.  effosnm, 
R.  Br.  They  are  among  the  few  nutritious  grasses  fit  far  hot  and 
arid  desert-tracts.  Known  to  have  grown  after  summer  rains, 
within  5  weeks,  to  3  feet  into  flowering. 

IPanlomn  dUltiolimii,  Lamarck.    (P.  pilosum,  Swartz). 

Tropical  Asia,  Africa  and  America,  Polynesia.  This  perennisl 
grass  is  mentioned  by  Kurz  among  those  yielding  grain  for  human 
food  in  India. 

Panlcmn  dlvaricatUisliiiiiin,  B.  Brown. 

Australia,  particularly  in  the  warmer  inland-regions.  A  good 
perennial  g^rass,  of  easy  growth  on  poor  soil. 

Panlonm  dtTarlcatum.  Linn6.     (p.  bambuosides,  Hamilton.) 

Central  and  Southern  America.  A  grass  of  scandent  habit, 
ascending  high  up  in  trees  ;  desirable  for  naturalisation  in  forests. 

Panlcum  enneaneurum,  Grisebach. 

La  Plata-States.  Prof.  Hieronymus  mentions  this  along  with 
P.  grumosum  (Nees),  P.  laxum  (Swartz),  P.  oblougatum  (Grise- 
bach) and  P.  rivulare  (Trinius)  as  rendering  the  Pampas-pastures 
so  nutritive. 

Panlcum  flaTldnm,  Retzius. 

Southeni  Asia,  tropical  and  Eastern  sub-tropical  Australia.  A 
prolific  seed-bearer,  often  prostrated  by  the  weight  of  the  seeds. 

Panlcmn  flultans,  Retzius. 

Tropical  Asia  and  Africa.  This  perennial  grass,  like  P.  spinescens 
(R.  Brown)  of  East- Australia,  ought  to  be  natui^alised  along  lakes, 
lagoons  and  rivers,  particularly  for  the  benefit  of  waterfowl. 

Panlcum  folloBum,  B.  Brown. 

India.  East- Australia.  Perennial.  Mr.  Bailey  finds  this  to  be 
one  of  the  best  grasses  for  river-banks.  Refer  for  further  informa- 
tion on  this  and  other  Q.L.  grasses  to  his  and  Staiger's  illustraied 
monography. 
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Paniciun  frmneiitaceniiiv  Roxburgh.* 

The  "Shamalo-  or  Deccan-grass."  Probably  introduced  from 
tropical  Africa  into  South-Asia.  A  hardy  summer-grass,  having 
matured  seeds  even  at  Christiania  [Schuebeler].  It  serves  as  a 
fodder-grass  and  produces  also  a  kind  of  millet.  In  warm  moist 
climes  it  ripens  grains  in  1|  months  from  the  time  of  sowing. 
The  grain  much  recommended  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Taylor  for  culinary 
purposes. 

PttBionm  Ztaliomily  Linn^.*     {Setaria  Italiea,  Beauvois). 

This  grass,  notwithstanding  its  name^  is  also  of  Asiatic  origin, 
ascending  the  Himalayas  to  6,t500  feet,  extending  to  China  and 
Japan.  It  even  ripens  in  cold  climes,  its  seeds  coming  to  perfection 
as  far  north  as  Christiania  [Schuebeler].  Reared  in  Switzerland 
since  pro-historic  ages ;  one  of  the  five  kinds  of  plants,  sown 
ceremoniously  each  year  by  the  Emperor  of  China,  according  to  an 
Imperial  custom  initiated  2,700  years  before  the  Christian  era 
[A.  de  Candolle].  It  is  annual,  attaining  a  height  of  5  feet,  and 
is  particularly  worthy  of  cultivation  as  a  tender  green  fodder.  In 
warm  climes  it  can  be  had  all  through  the  yeai%  according  to  the 
time  of  sowing;  preferentially  grown  in  many  parts  of  East- 
Australia  for  stable-animals,  producing  in  the  litoral  regions  there 
very  heavy  crops.  It  keeps  weeds  down,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  soiling  plants  ;  withstands  drought  well ;  yields  early 
in  the  season  a  heavy  crop  of  excellent  hay,  which  dries  easily 
[C.  Mohr].  The  abundantly  produced  gi*ain  is  not  only  one  of  the 
best  for  poultry,  but  that  of  some  varieties  can  be  utilised  a» 
millet ;  considered  by  many  a  delicious  grain  for  cakes  and  por- 
ridge. The  Brahmins  hold  it  in  higher  esteem  than  any  other  grain 
[Dr.  Ainslie]  ;  called  in  many  places  "  Hungarian  Millet."  P, 
Grermanicum  (Roth)  is  a  form  of  this  species.  Allied  are  also  the 
West-Indian  Panicum  (Setaria)  magnum  (Grisebach),  which  attains 
a  height  of  10  feet  on  margins  of  lagoons,  and  Panicum  mac- 
rostachyum  (Nees)  of  East-Australia,  South-Asia  and  tropical 
America,  the  latter  species  highly  praised  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Holmes  in 
Fiji  and  by  Prof.  Hieronymus  in  Argentina. 


Panlomil  BLoeniirity  Sprenerel.     (P.  Helopva,  TriniuB.) 

Tropical  and  sub-tropical  Africa,  Asia  and  Australia.  A  good 
fodder-grass,  broad-bladed,  in  N.  W.  India  especially  lauded  by 
Duthie,  along  with  P.  antidotale  (Retzius). 


Panloiim  latUiBlinniii,  Mikan. 

Brazil.     A  highly  ornamental  grass.      Leaves  extremely  broad, 
but  hard ;  panicle  very  rich. 


Stlea  FlanUfor  IiidmtAal  OuUure  and 

,,  Jftoquiii.*     (P.  junwniorum,  i'ers<xio.) 

The  Oainea-graw.  Tropical  Alrica  ;  i-kewhere  not  indi|reiii>n«. 
ThiB  perennial  graaa  attaina  a  hfi^'lit  of  8  feet.  It  is  highly 
natritionB,  and  qoite  adapted  for  tJie  warmer  lemperate  zone,  being 
harder  aa  far  sonth  aB.BneBiw  AyraR.  In  Jamaica  it  is  the  principal 
fodder-grasB  up  to  elevations  of  5,0CX.)  feet,  ijpringing  np  over  wide 
tntots  of  coontrf  almost  to  the  ^'xclusian  of  everything  eUe. 
It  forma  large  bonches,  which  whec  cut  young  supply  a  particalai-Ijr 
sweet  and  tender  hay ;  throws  ont  nuniorauH  stolons  :  can  be  mown 
erery  six  weeks  ;  the  roots  can  be  protected  in  the  ground  against 
light  froata  by  a  thin  covering  with  ^ull.  A  favorite  grass  in  tropicul 
oonntrieB  for  stall-fodder.  The  best  foddor-groes  raised  on  the 
phuna  of  India.  Will  «sceptionaUy  i^row  6  inches  in  a  day.  It  is 
neoeaaaiy  to  guard  against  oTer-t'eeding  with  this  ^rasB  solely, 
Sncceeds  even  on  poor  clay-aoil  ^iml  on  sca-saiid.  P.  bnlbosnm 
(Knnth)  is  a  more  hardy  ^rasa  of  the  southern  part«  of  Korth- 
America,  regarded  as  a  vanety  by  General  Munro,  but  i-emarkabie 
for  ita  thickly  enlai^ed  roots. 


Pamioum  msIanAiithamf  F.  v.  Haellei. 

Eastern  Australia.  A  valuable  perennial  grass  fori  paatoral  par- 
poses  [Bailey].  Adapted  also  for  shady  localities.  Eligible,  for 
irrigation-gronnd . 


Vanlowu  mlllaoemn,  Linn^.*    (P.  miliars,  Lamaxck.) 

The  true  "  Millet."  South-Europe,  North-Africa,  Soath-Aait, 
ascending  the  Himalayas  to  11,000  feet.  North -Australia.  Culti- 
vated in  Southern  Europe  as  early  aa  the  time  of  Hippocratee  and 
Theopbraetas,  in  Egypt  prior  to  historic  records  and  in  SwitEorland 
during  the  stone-age.  Annual,  attaining  a  height  of  fonr  fe^ 
Several  varieties  occnr,  one  with  black  grains.  They  all  need  I 
rich  and  friable  soil,  also  humidity.  Maturation  veryqnick.  It  is 
one  of  the  beat  of  all  grains  for  poultry,  bat  fnmiahee  also  a  palat- 
able and  nutritious  table-food,  A  syrup  is  prepared  from  the  seeJi 
in  Siberia  [A.  Regel].  It  ripens  even  in  Christiania  [Schnebeler]. 
In  mild  countries  aa  many  as  70  bushels  of  seeds  have  been  it- 
vested  from  an  acre  of  land,  well  cultivated  with  this  grass  [Ch 
Flint]. 


Panlonm  laolle,  Swartz.*     (P.  lai-mcnloium,  Boxburgb.) 

Warmer  parts  of  America^  Africa  and  Asia.  One  of  the  Pl» 
grasses.  A  perennial,  very  fattening  pasture-grass,  of  Inxurif 
growth,  attaining  a  height  of  6  feet  [Grisebach].  It  is  hai4j 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  other  far  extra-tropic  regions. 
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VaAlcnin  myurusy  Lamarck. 

Tropical  Asia  and  America,  North-Eastem  Anstralia.  A  pei'- 
ennial  aquatic  grass,  with  broad-bladed  foliage,  fit  for  ditches  and 
swamps.  Regarded  by  Mr  Bailey  as  very  palatable  and  nutritious 
to  stock. 

Panioiim  obtasmiiy  Humboldt.* 

The  Mosquito-  or  Mezquite-grass  of  Mexico.  Perennial,  nutri- 
tious ;  has  strong  running  stems,  which  at  distances  of  two  or  three 
feet  take  root,  and  send  up  leafy  bunches.  Dr.  Vasey  thinks  that 
this  grass  will  show  great  endurance  in  di'oughty  seasons. 

Panlcmn  parTlflorum,  B.  Brown. 

East- Australia.  On  dry  hills  a  fine  pasture-grass.  P.  bicolor 
and  P.  marginatum,  R.  Br.  are  likewise  enumerated  by  Mr.  Bailey 
among  the  nutritious  grasses  of  East- Australia. 

Panlcmn  prolifemm,  Lamarck.* 

Southern  parts  of  North-America.  Recorded  by  Steudel  as 
perennial,  by  Chapman  and  others  as  annual.  Evidently  one  of  the 
hardier  species,  particularly  eligible  for  wet  brackish  ground  [Prof. 
A.  Gray].  Vegetates  luxuriantlyin  the  hottest  part  of  the  summer, 
the  stems  lengthening  sometimes  to  7  feet,  soon  bending  and  then 
rooting  from  the  lower  joints,  throwing  out  numerous  shoots  from 
them,  which  grow  rapidly,  allowing  of  repeated  cutting ;  stems 
thick,  succulent,  sweetish,  panicles  to  2  feet  long.  Through  all 
stages  of  its  growth  this  grass  is  much  relished  by  horses  and  cattle 
[Dr.  C.Mohrj. 

Panlomn  prolntnm,  F,  v.  Mueller. 

South-Eastern  Australia.  Flourishes  in  the  hottest  weather ; 
bears  a  large  panicle  of  seed. 

Pantoom  proBtratnm,  Lamarck.     (P.  setigerum,  Retzius.) 

Egypt,  South -Asia,  North- Australia,  perhaps  also  indigenous  to 
tropical  America.     Perennial.     Recommendable  for  pastures. 

Panicnm  pjt^tnsBUOk^  B.  Brown. 

East- Australia.  Forms  a  soft,  thick,  carpet-like  verdure  in 
forest-shade  [Bailey],  thus  seemingly  eligible  as  a  lawn-grass. 

Panienni  repens,  Linn^. 

Near  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  also  in  South-Asia  and  North- 
Australia.  Regarded  by  the  Cingalese  as  a  good  fodder-grass.    It  is 
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perennial  and  well  soited  for  naturalisation  on  moist  soil,  TiTer- 
banks  and  swamps.  P.  coloratom,  L.,  seems  a  yariety  of  pnrplif  h 
color,  and  is  therefore  nsed  ornamentally  in  rases. 

FanlOlim  rosenniy  Steadel.*    (Trie^loma  rosea,  Kees). 

South- Africa.  This  perennial  pretty  grass  promises  to  become 
with  others  of  the  section  Tricholadna  valuable  for  meadows  in  mild 
elimes.  It  gets  about  2  feet  high.  Mr.  Danger  counted  nesrly  300 
stems  on  one  plant  in  Gtippsland ;  grows  tiiere  most  vigoroiiBly, 
densely  covering  meadow-ground,  much  relished  by  stow.  Well 
calculated  to  increase  the  natural  provender  on  runs.  In  Fiji  it 
reaches  a  height  of  4  feet;  it  rises  most  readily  from  seed,  even  if 
the  latter  is  merely  blown  about  (K.  L.  Holmes].  It  wiU  not  bear 
frost ;  the  stems  take  root  where  they  touch  the  ground ;  an  acre 
has  been  calculated  to  yield  30  tons  green  feed  in  the  rich  Tallm 
of  the  Macleay-Biver.  Quite  suitoble  for  bouquets  [A.  K 
Crawford.] 

Panioiim  sanffulnaley  Linn^.* 

From  Middle  and  South-Europe,  Northern  Africa  and  Southern 
Asia,   spread  through   all   countries   with   a  warm  climate,  and 
apparently   also  indigenous  in  North-   and  East-Australia.    The 
"  Finger-grass,"  called  "  Crab-grass  "  in  the  United  States,  where 
according  to  Mr.  Hagenaner  it  is  recognised  as  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  all  pasture -grasses  ;  in  Fiji  it  is  also  considered  the  best 
grass  for  pastui-es   according  to  Mr.    Holmes.     It   accommodates 
itself  to  swampy  and  shady  places,  readily  gets  disseminated  on 
baiTen  ground,  and  it  is   likely  to  add  to  the   value   of  desert- 
pastures    at    least    in    oases,    although    it    is  in    cold    countries 
annual.     P.  ciliare  (Linne)  and  P.  glabi-um  (Gttudin)   are  allied. 
Colonel  Howard  of  Georgia  says  of  the  Crab-grass  and  Bermuda- 
grass,  that  they  will  live  in  spite  of  neglect,  but  when  petted  will 
make  such  gi-ateful  returns  as  to  astonish  their -benefactor.     The 
Finger-g^'ass  spreads  readily  from  seeds  as  well  as  joints.  Valuable 
also  for  binding  coast-sand  and  fixing  soil  along  watercourse  ;    but 
in    warm  regions  it  may  become  intrusive  on  agricultural  land. 
Shy  to  frost.     It  will  spread  out  to  4  feet  width  in  a  year,  emitting 
hundreds  of  fascicles  of  florets  [W.  Read].     Growth  after  summer- 
rains   very   quick.      Thrives    splendidly   on  the  sandhills  of  the 
hot  Australian  intenor  also  ;  grows  there  most  vigorously.     In  the 
southern  states  of  North-America  much  valued  for  midsummer- 

fasture,  though  for  hay  the  yield  also    there   proved   but  light 
Sereno  Watson]. 

Panlcnm  semialatum,  B.  Brown. 

Warmer  regions  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Australia.     A  superior  till 
pasture-grass,  of  easy  dispersion  in  warm  humid  localities. 
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Panicmn  spectabile,  Nees* 

The  "  Coapim  "  of  Angola.  From  West- Africa  transferred  to 
many  other  tropical  countries.  A  rather  succulent,  very  fattening 
grass,  famed  not  only  in  its  native  land,  but  also  long  since  in 
Brazil.  This  grass,  which  was  with  the  help  of  the  great  Kew- 
eetablishment  first  obtained  by  the  author  for  Australia  and  Poly- 
nesia, is  according  to  Mr.  R.  L.  Holmes  "the  wonder  of  all 
beholders  in  Fiji,  strangling  by  its  running  roots  almost  everything 
in  its  course  ;  at  its  original  starting  point  forming  a  mass  of  the 
richest  green  foliage,  over  6  feet  high,  gradually  lowering  to  the 
outer  border,  where  a  network  of  shoots  or  runners  covers  the 
ground ;  it  roots  at  the  joints,  and  sends  up  then  a  mass  of  the 
softest  and  most  luscious  fodder."  In  Fiji  it  runs  over  the  soil  at 
the  rate  of  10  feet  in  three  months.  Readily  propagated  by  pieces 
of  the  procumbent  stem,  which  roots  freely  at  each  joint.  Spoken 
of  also  in  high  praise  on  account  of  its  astonishing  growth  by 
Mr.  Edgar,  of  Rockhampton  Botanic  Garden,  Queensland.  Requires 
to  be  well  fed  down.  It  may  be  assumed,  that  at  present  about 
300  well-defined  species  of  Panicum  are  known,  chiefly  tropical 
and  sub-tropical ;  very  few  extending  naturally  to  Europe  or  the 
United  States  of  North-America,  Japan  or  the  southern  part  of 
Australia.  Though  mostly  from  the  hot  zones,  these  grasses  endure 
a  cooler  clime  in  many  instances,  and  some  of  them  would  prove 
great  acquisitions,  particularly  the  perennial  species.  Numerous 
good  kinds  occur  spontaneously  in  Queensland  and  North -Australia. 
Panicum  is  the  genus  richest  in  species  among  grasses. 

Paniomil  striatum^  Lamarck.     (P.  gihhum,  Elliott.) 

Southern  States  of  North -Am  erica,  West-Indies  and  Guiana.  A 
perennial  grass  for  swampy  localities,  valuable  for  pastoral  par- 
poses,  according  to  C.  Mohr,  who  mentions  also  P.  anceps  (L.)  and 
P.  hians  (Elliott)  as  good  fodder-grasses. 

IPanionm  tenulflonillly  B.  Brown.     {Paspdlum  hrevi^olium,  Fluegge.) 

South-Asia  and  East- Australia.  It  has  a  running  stem  and  forms 
a  good  bottom  as  a  pasture-grass  [Bailey]. 

Paniciun  Texanum,  Buckley. 

Texas.  The  "  Colorado  Bottom-grass,"  also  called  *'  Green 
River-grass."  One  of  the  best  of  forage-grasses  for  horses,  cattle 
and  sheep ;  yields  a  sure  crop,  and  produces  2  to  3  tons  per  acre 
[Vasey].  The  hay  from  this  grass  is  of  a  superior  kind  ;  it  can  be 
cut  twice  in  the  season  [Carrington].  This  grass  is  however 
annual,  but  very  leafy  and  becomes  decumbent  and  widely  spreading: 

r^wth  rapid,  many  stalks  proceeding  from  the  same  root.  Mr. 
Lea  of  Texas  considers  it  is  the  best  native  grass  for  hay  there, 
and  notes  that  all  kinds  of  pasture-animals  like  it  preferentially, 
that  the  hay  from  this  proved  also  exceedingly  nutritious,  and  that 
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it  subdues  weeds  readily.  Mr.  Bavenel  of  Carolina  found  it  iiiere 
to  come  up  spontaneously,  much  better  and  larger  than  most  oil&er 
grasses.     Height  to  6  feet. 

Paaiciun  tnriridviii,  ForskaeL 

Egypt,  where  this  millet  yields  a  bread-grain. 

Panlomn  TirirAtiimf  Linn^. 

North- America.  A  tall  perennial  species,  with  a  wide,  nutritioiis 
panicle.  Easily  disseminated.  Content  with  sandy  soil,  but  likes 
some  humidity.  The  foliage  good  for  fodder  when  young.  Frequent 
on  the  prairies,  but  it  will  grow  even  also  on  sandy  sea-ooastB.  It 
passes  in  some  places  as  Switch-grass. 

Paniciun  Tlridey  Linn^.     (8€taria  virtdU,  Beaavois.) 

Widely  spread  over  many  parts  of  the  old  world.  Though  annual, 
this  grass  is  of  value  for  the  first  vegation  on  bare  sand4and,  over 
which,  as  well  as  over  calcareous  soil,  it  spreads  with  remarki^le 
facility.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Panicum  glaucum  and  a  few 
other  related  species. 

Papaver  sottnlfenmi,  Linn^.* 

The  Opium-Poppy.     Countries  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea.     The 
capsules  of  this  tall  annual,  so  showy  for  its  flowers,  are  used  for 
medicinal  purposes.     From  the  minute,  but  exceedingly  numerous 
seeds,  oil  of  a  hainnless  and  most  palatable  kind  can  be  pressed 
remuneratively :  but  the  still  more  important  use  of  this  plant  is 
for  the  preparation  of  opium.     Both  the  black-  and  pale-seeded 
varieties  can  be  used  for  the  production  of  this  drug.     The  return 
of  poppy-culture,  whether  for  opium  or  for  oil,  is  obtained  within  a 
few  months.     In  Hesse  Cassel  it  has  recently  been  proved,  that  the 
Poppy-stubbles  can  well  be  utilized  for  sheep-fodder.     Mild  and 
somewhat  humid  open  forest-tracts  proved  most  productive  for 
obtaining  opium  from  this  plant ;  but  it  can  also  be  reared  in  colder 
localities,  good  opium  rich  in  morphia  having  even  been  obtained 
in  Middle  Europe  and  the  Northern  United  States,  the  summers 
there   being   sufficiently  long   to  ripen   the   poppy  with  a  well- 
elaborated  sap.     Indeed  the  plant  matures  its  seeds  as  far  north  as 
lat  69**  18*  in  Norway  [Schuebeler].    Within  the  tropics  it  can  also 
be  raised,  but  best  during  the  cool  season.     The  morphia-contents     ] 
in  opium  from  G-ippsland  were  on  an  average  somewhat  over  10 
per  cent.     Opium  was  prepared  in  the  Melbourne  Botanic  Gardens 
for  the  Exhibition  of  1866;  but  Mr.  J.  Bosisto  and  Mr.  J.  Hood 
have  given  first  commercial  dimensions  to  this  branch  of  mnd 
industry  in  Australia.    The  Smyrna- variety  is  particularly  desirable 
for  opium ;  it  enables  the  cultivator  to  get  from  40  lbs.  to  75  lbs.  of 
opium  from  an  acre,  generally  worth  30s.  to  35s.  per  pound.    T 
ground  for  poppy-culture  must  be  naturally  rich  or  otherwise  be  i 
manured ;  dressing  with  ashes  increases  the  fecundity  of  the  pli 
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The  seeds,  about  9  lbs.  to  the  acre,  are  genei*ally  sown  broadcast 
mixed  with  sand.  In  the  most  favorable  places  as  many  as  three 
crops  are  obtained  during  a  season.  The  collecting  of  the  opium, 
which  consists  merely  of  the  indurating  sap  of  the  seed-vessels,  is 
commenced  a  few  days  after  the  lapse  of  the  petals.  Superficial 
incisions,  horizontal  or  diagonal,  are  made  into  the  capsules  as  they 
successively  advance  to  maturity.  This  operation  is  best  performed 
in  the  afternoon  and  evening,  and  requires  no  laborious  toil.  The 
milky  opium-sap,  thus  directed  outwaitis,  is  scraped  off  next  morn- 
ing into  a  shallow  cup,  and  allowed  to  dry  in  a  place  away  from 
sunlight ;  it  may  also  be  placed  on  poppy  leaves.  From  one  to  six 
successive  incisions  are  made  to  exhaust  the  sap,  according  to  season, 
particular  locality  or  the  knife-like  instrument  employed.  In  the 
Department  of  Somme  (France)  alone  opium  to  the  value  of 
£70,000  annually  is  produced  and  poppy-seed  to  the  value  of 
£170,000.  Australian  seasons  as  a  rule  are  favorable  for  collecting 
opium,  and  therefore  this  culture  is  rendered  less  precarious  here 
than  in  many  other  countries.  Our  opium  proved  often  as  good  as 
the  best  Smyrna-kind.  The  petals  are  dried  for  packing  the  opium. 
The  main-value  of  opium  depends  on  its  contents  of  morphia,  for 
which  the  genus  Papaver,  as  far  as  heretofore  known,  remains  the 
sole  source  ;  but  not  less  than  fourteen  alkaloids  have  been  detected 
in  opium  by  the  progressive  strides  of  organic  chemistry :  codein, 
metamorphin,  morphia  or  morphin,  narcein,  narcotin,  opianin, 
papaverin,  porphyroxin,  xanthopin,  meconidin,  codamin,  laudanin, 
pseudo-morphin  and  thebain.  It  contains  besides  an  indifferent 
bitter  principle,  meconin  and  meconic  acid  (vide  "Wittstein's 
Chemische  Analyse  von  Pflanzentheilen,"  or  my  English  edit. 
p.  163).  Various  species  of  Papaver  produce  more  or  less  opium 
and  morphia.  Great  Britain  in  1889  imported  492,000  lbs.  of 
opium,  valued  at  £298,000.  P.  setigerum  (De  Candolle),  supposed 
to  be  the  wild  state  of  P.  somniferum,  was  cultivated,  evidently  for 
the  sake  of  the  seeds,  by  the  lacustrine  people  of  Switzerland  prior 
to  historic  ages  [Heer]. 

Pappea  Capensis,  Ecklon  and  Zeyher. 

South- Africa.  The  fruit  of  this  tree  is  of  the  size  of  a  cherry, 
savory  and  edible.  The  seeds  furnish  an  oil  similar  to  castor-oil  in 
its  effects  [Prof.  McOwan], 

Pappopborom  commune,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

Widely  dispersed  over  the  continent  of  Australia,  occurring  also 
in  some  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Perennial ;  regarded  as  a  very 
fattening  pasture-grass,  and  available  for  arid  localities  and  almost 
rainless  zones. 

Parinarium  Nonda,  F.  t.  Mueller. 

The  "  Nonda-tree  "  of  North-Eastem  Australia.  Attains  a  height 
of  60  feet;  its  wood  soft,  close-grained,  easily  worked  [W.  Hill"[. 
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Hay  prove  hard;  in  mild  temperate  climee,  and  may  perhaps  live 
in  the  dry  and  hot  air  of  deserts,  where  it  deserves  tnaJ-cnltnTe  for 
tiie  sake  of  its  edible,  mealy,  plnm-shaped  fruit.  A  few  other 
species  with  esculent  dmpes  ooonr  in  different  tropical  oonntriee. 

Parfcinaoiila  acnieata.  Liani. 

From  Califomift  to  UmgnRy.  A  thorny  shmli,  cleacly  adapted 
for  the  warmtr  regions  of  the  temperate  none,  where  it  might  !« 
utilized  with  the  following  plant  for  evergreen  hedges,  llecame 
naturalized  in  the  milder  tivicts  of  Eastern  Australia.  The  flowcw 
are  handsome.    Six  other  species  occur  iii  vftrioua  jmrtB  of  Americiu 

F»rMiiBOBl«.  AIHmuw,  Bonder. 
Sonth-AiricB.    A  toll  hedge-bnsh. 


North-Western  Himriayas,  from  about  aOOO  to  8,500  feet  eleva- 
tion. This  decidnouB-leaved  small  tree  merits  attention.  lu  ton^h 
and  pliable  twigs  are  used  for  basket-work  and  preferred  for  twig- 
bridges,  the  latter  sometimea  300  feet  long ;  hence  thi«  tree  could 
be  need  for  a  varie^  of  economic  purposes  [St«w»rt  nod  Brandif-l. 
P.  Persica  (C.  A.  lleyer)  occors  on  the  Caspian  Sea. 

PartliMiltuii  interrlfolliuB,  Lmn4. 

Eastern  North- America.  The  flowering  tops  of  this  perennial 
bitter  herb  have  come  into  use  as  a  febrifuge  [Honlton}. 

F»apnliim  olUatum,  Humboldt. 

Tropical  South- America.     A  perennial  and  lauded  cereal  grass. 

FaapKlnm  dllat»tnm,  Poiret    (P.  ouofum,  Trinina.) 

North. and  South-Americaintoextra-tropio latitudes.  Perennial; 
of  excellent  quality  for  fodder;  keeps  green  during  the  hottest 
summer-time.  Mr.  Bacchus  found  it  hai-dy  up  to  a  height  of  2.000 
feet  in  Victoria.  It  grew  4^  feet  in  little  more  than  two  months  in 
New  South  Wales,  after  drought  was  followed  by  heavy  reins. 
It  is  closely  allied  to  the  Mexican  P.  virgatum,  L.  Introduced  into 
Australia  by  the  writer  with  many  other  fodder-grasses  Beported 
to  have  extra-ordinary  dronght-resistance  [W.  Farrer]. 

Paspalnm  dlattohnm*  Linne.* 

The  "  Silt-Grass."  North-  and  South- Am  erica,  except  th« 
colder  regions  ;  elsewhere  probably  introduced,  though  now  widely 
naturalised  also  in  the  warmer  coast-tracts  of  the  eastern  hemispherev 
Possibly  indigenous  to  Australia  also.  Endures  some  fiost.  Will 
submit  to  temporary  inundation ;  will  grow  half  emerging  in 
shallow  pools  or  wet  meadows,  and  proves  quickly  fattening  t 
csttle    [A.   R.    Crawford].      A  creeping  bank-   or  swamp>gni 
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forming  extensive  cnshions.  It  keeps  beautifully  green  throughout 
the  year,  afEords  a  sufficiently  tender  blade  for  feed,  and  is  exquis- 
itely adapted  to  cover  silt  or  bare  slopes  on  banks  of  ponds  or 
rivers,  where  it  grows  grandly;  moderate  submersion  does  not 
destroy  it,  but  frost  injuries  it ;  it  thrives  well  also  on  salt-marshes. 
The  chemical  analysis  made  in  spring  gave  the  following  results : — 
Albumen  220,  gluten  7*71,  starch  1*56,  gum  1*64,  sugar  5*00 
(F.  V.  Mueller  and  L.  Rummel). 

PaBpalmn  laBve,  Michaux. 

Southern  States  of  North-America.  Perennial.  Prof.  Phares 
states,  that  for  successive  years  two  tons  of  hay  of  this  meadow- 
grass  can  be  mown  from  an  acre,  it  almost  never  seeding  when 
regularly  cut. 

Paspalnm  lentlfflnosum,  Presi. 

Southern  States  of  North-America  and  Mexico.  Spreads  by 
runners  and  forms  a  close  turf  [Dr.  Vasey].  P.  Floridanum 
(Michaux)  of  the  same  region  is  a  tall  species  of  vigorous  growth. 
P.  purpurascens  (Elliot)  is  leafy  and  succulent,  and  roots  at  the 
lower  joints. 

PaBpaloin  notatnm,  Fluegge.* 

From  Virginia  to  Argentina.  This  is  one  of  the  best  of  fodder- 
grasses  there,  forming  a  dense,  soft,  carpet-like  sward  on  meadows, 
and  becoming  particularly  luxuriant  and  nutritious  on  somewhat 
saline  soil  [Lorentz].  Closely  cognate  to  P.  distichum.  P.  ovatum 
(Torrey)  is  probably  a  variety  of  P.  notatum.  It  is  known  as 
Alabama-grass.  Hardy,  perennial,  relished  by  stock.  Highly 
spoken  of  in  the  Southern  States  of  North  America  on  account  of 
its  drought-resisting  property  [Hon.  J.  L.  Dow].  Dr.  Vasey 
recommends  it  as  one  of  the  very  best  pasture-grasses  of  Alabama, 
Louisiana  and  Texas. 

Paspalmn  platjcaule,  Poiret.     (P.  eompresgum,  Presi.) 

Warmer  regions  of  North-  and  South -America,  extending  north- 
ward to  Alabama.  A  nutritive  pasture-grass,  particularly  eligible 
for  sandy  coast-lands  [C.  Mohr].  The  creeping  stems  become 
closely  matted  [Dr.  Vasey]. 

Paspalmn  scroblcalatam,  Linne. 

Through  the  tropics  of  the  eastern  hemisphere  widely  dispersed, 
extending  to  South-Eastem  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  Polynesia 
also.  A  valuable  pasture-grass,  which  will  grow  on  poor  land,  also 
on  swampy  ground.  A  superior  variety  is  cultivated  in  India  for  a 
grain-crop.  This  grass  furnishes  a  good  ingredient  for  hay.  Its 
Atem  sometimes  attains  a  height  of  8  feet.  Rosenthal  pronounces 
it  pernicious,  perhaps  when  long  and  exclusive  use  is  made  of  this 
grass,  or  possibly  when  diseased  through  fungus-grovHh.  In  hot 
climes  it  can  become  a  troublesome  intruder  on  plantations. 
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>>»p»lnfn  •tolonUtorom,  Boac.    (P.  p«nwnum.  Iluii  et  Psron). 

Central  America.  A  fodder-grass  of  cosaiderable  value.  Noticed 
by  Mr.  T.  Ball  in  the  Andes  np  to  9,000  feet.  Specially  mentioned 
as  a  good  pastnre-grass  in  Pent,  by  Profesfior  Dr.  J.  A  de  \on  Rios. 

PMipaliim  nndulatiim,  Poiret. 

North-  and  South -America.  Noticed  bj-  C.  Mohr  lu  valuable 
for  fodder.     A  Gray  records  it  as  annual. 

Psulfiora  alftta,  Alton. 

Pern  and  BraEil.  This  Pasaion-flower  and  all  the  following 
(probably  with  some  other  species)  furnish  Granadilla-f raits.  AH 
the  species  here  recorded  are  perennial,  some  woody  and  widely 
climbing. 

VMMl&era  aoealii«a,  Aubleb. 

From  Oniana  to  the  La  Plata-States.  The  fraits  ure  eaten  nw 
or  boiled  [Hieron^ns].  This  plant  with  probably  ma.ny  othen 
of  the  genns  contauiB  a  chemical  principle  of  hypnotio  valae. 

Paaslflorm  coBTulaa,  IdDn& 

Sonth-Brazil  and  ITrngnay.  One  of  the  bardiettt  of  all  Passion- 
flowers, and  with  many  others  well  adapted  for  fuvf.Tiiii;  bowew, 
rockeries  and  similar  stmctnres.  Matnres  its  frait  in  the  open  air 
even  at  London  [Masters].  The  Brazilian  P.  actinia  (Hooker)  i§ 
h<irdy  in  Provence  [Nandin].  Many  of  the  equatorial  species  come 
from  monntoinons  regions,  and  may  thns  endure  mild  temperste 
climates, 

PasBlAora  «dnlla,  Sims. 

Sonthem  Brazil.  Frost-shy.  With  P.  qnadrangalaris  preferen- 
tially grown  in  snbtropic  Eastern  Australia.     Fruit  purple. 

PwMiflora  fllamentoaa,  Willdenow. 
Southern  Brazil. 

Paaalflora  iBonrnata,  Linne. 

North- America,  from  Virginia  and  Kentucky  southward.  The 
fruits  are  called  May -pops. 

Paaslflora  laorlfollai  Linne.     (P.  tinifolia,  Jassieo.) 

The  Water-Lemon.     From  the  West-Indies  to  Brazil. 

PasBlflera  linKularis,  Ju^aieu. 

From  Mexico  to  Bolivia.     Professor  Ernst  of  Caraccas  says,  ti; 
itfl  fruit  is  one  of  the  finest  anywhere  in  existence. 
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Passiflora  lutea,  Linn^. 

North-America,  from  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois  southward. 
With  P.  coerulea  and  P.  incamata  among  the  hardiest  of  the  genus. 
Berries  small. 

Passiflora  maorooarpa,  Masters. 

Brazil  and  Peru.  Mr.  Walter  Hill  reported,  to  have  obtained 
fruits  of  8  lbs.  weight  at  the  Brisbane  Botanic  Garden.  This 
species  is  not  a  prolific  bearer  [Edgar]. 

Passiflora  maliformis,  Linne. 

From  the  West-Indies  to  Brazil. 


Passiflora  mucronata,  Lamarck. 

Brazil,  extending  far  south.     Fruit  edible  [Dr.  Rosenthal]. 

Passiflora,  pedata,  Linn^. 

From  the  West-Indies  to  Guiana.  This  is  among  the  species, 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Rosenthal  as  yielding  edible  fruits. 

Passiflora  quadrangrtilaris,  Linn^. 

Brazil.  One  of  the  most  commonly  cultivated  Granadillas.  The 
fruits  attain  a  large  size,  and  are  of  the  finest  taste.  Cultivated  in 
Jamaica  up  to  3000  feet  [W.  Fawcett]. 

Passiflora  serrata,  Linne. 

From  the  West- Indies  to  Brazil. 

Passiflora  suberosai  Linne.     (P.  pallida,  Linn^.) 

From  Florida  to  Brazil.  A  careful  investigator,  Dr.  Maxw. 
Masters,  has  recently  defined  about  200  species  of  Passion-flowers. 

Passiflora  tiliifolia,  CavaniUes. 

Peru.     Fruit  edible,  according  to  Dr.  Rosenthal. 

Paulinia  sorbilis,  Martins. 

Brazil.  A  climbing  shrub,  possibly  hardy  in  the  warm  temper- 
ate zones,  where  many  tropical  CupanieB  and  other  sapindaceous 
trees  endure  the  clime.  The  hard  Guarana-paste  of  chocolate-' 
colour  is  prepared  from  the  seeds  by  trituration  in  a  heated  mortar 
with  admixture  of  a  little  water,  kneading  into  a  dough  and  then 
drying.  This  paste,  very  rich  in  coffein,  serves  for  a  pleasant 
beverage,  and  is  also  Dsed  medicinally. 
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Vanlowais  lmperl»Us,  Sietx-id. 

Jftpftn.     A  tree,  hardier  than  Cei'cia  Si  liq  a  ant  ram,  of  valne  lor' 
Bcenic  effeota.     It  will  endure  the  climate  of  Noi-way  to  iat-  .51'  5P 
[Profeasor  Schaebeler],     Rises  in  10  yeavs  to:iU-40  feet. 


,  UiUer. 

The  BarlwdoeB-Gooeebeny.  West-Indies.  A  tall  Rhmb,  adapted 
for  hedges  in  locslitieB  tree  at  frost.  The  cochineal-innect  can  be 
reared  on  this  plant,  also.  The  beixies  aro  tdiljle:  the  leavm 
available  for  eijad.  The  flowers  frequented  Uy  bees.  SeTctal 
other  species  exist  in  tropical  America,  amoai;-  which  P.  Bleo, 
Hnmb.,  is  particularly  baadf.oitie ;  but  they  muy  not  all  be 
snffiviently  hardy  for  ntilitarian    purposes   in    an    extra -tropical 

V«lrMlEt»  portul»oUtoU«,  EaKoitli 

Weat-Indiea.     This  attains  tlie  sir.e  of  u  fair  trei>. 

PsInrrOBlmn  odoratUBlmmik,  Aiton* 

Sonth-Africa.  A  perennial  triiiling  herb,  from  the  leaves  of 
which  a  fragrant  oil  can  be  distilled,  Pelargoninm-oil  itt  exten- 
sively prodnced  in  Algeria  as  a  uheup  snbstitnte  for  attsr  of  roses. 
There  the  rate  of  annual  production  of  tlie  "  esseuee  of  geraniaui " 
is  abont  12,000  lbs.  One  ton  »eit,'lit  of  fresb  leaves  n-ilj  yield 
aboat  2  lbs.  volatile  oil  [PiesBej.  The  snnie  remark  applies  to  the 
shrnbby  P.  radnla  and  P.  capitstam.  The  Kaffirs  assert,  that 
these  plants  keep  off  snakes.  Easily  multiplied  from  cntttngi. 
On  this  occasion  may  be  pleaded  also  for  the  hnndreds  of  distinct 
kinds  of  Pelargonium,  many  seemingly  doomed  to  utter  annihilfr- 
tion  in  South -Africa,  unleRS  indeed  some  statesman  there  bf 
legislation  will  see  these  lovely  plants  protected  at  least  on  a  fe* 
pristine  spots  within  permanently  reserved  small  areas,  for  the  joy 
also  of  future  generations  ;  so  also  the  hundreds  of  charming 
species  of  Erica,  only  there  to  be  found,  claim  immunity  for  btw 
against  herds  and  flocks  ;  and  thus  likewise  might,  onder 
enlightened  foresight,  yet  timely  be  saved  and  sheltered  ths 
numerous  and  gay  Polygaleee,  podalyrions  Legnminoste,  PhyliCB, 
Crassulte,  Mesembrianthema,  Proteaces,  Gnidia  and  the  inc(HB- 
parable  Iriden  and  Liliaceie  of  the  Sonth-Africau  Flora,  so  far,  at  | 
least,  as  not  to  be  swept  away  altogether  from  the  face  of  tht  1 
globe.  J 

PslarvoBlimi  psltatnm,  Aiton. 

Sonth-Africa.     A  climber,  gratefnl  to  cnltnre  in  mild  cUmm 
well  adapted  for  bowers,  for  large  garden -edgings,  and  for  eo* 
ing  fences  and  minor  nnstghtly  bnildings,    also  bare  branobc 
shrabs  and  small  trees. 
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IPeltophomm  XtlnilflDif  Bentham     {Conalpinia  BtaxilieMis,  Linne.) 

A  small  tree,  which  provides  the  orange-colored  Brasiletto-wood. 
This  species  likes   dry  calcareous  soil   [Grisebach] .     Endares  the 
climate  of  Carolina. 

PeBBisetnm  Genohroides,  CI.  Richard. 

Africa  and  South-Westem  Asia.  Perennial.  The  Unjnm  or 
ibhaman  or  Anjam.  At  Allahabad  this  is  regarded  as  a  first-rate 
fodder-grass.  [Dr.  Stewart].  Well  adapted  for  silos  [General  Sir 
H.  MacphersonJ.  In  its  own  countries  one  of  the  best  of  grasses 
for  green  fodder  and  hay ;  so  nutritions  as  to  have  led  to  the 
native  saying :  "  What  Ghi  (or  Ghee,  i.e.,  clarified  butter)  is  to 
man,  that  the  Dhaman  is  to  a  horse  "  [Prof.  Robert  Wallace]. 

PennUietain  JLrnhemloain,  F.  ▼.  Mueller. 

North- Australia  and  Queensland.  This  grass  remains  strong 
and  green  through  the  hottest  months,  forming  compact  tussocks. 
All  kinds  of  pasture-animals  are  very  fond  of  it  [Molmeux]. 

Fennlsetixiii  latifolium,  Sprengel. 

Extra-tropical  South- America.  A  tall  perennial  nutritious  grass, 
forming  large  tufts,  easily  spreading  from  the  roots  or  seeds.  It 
is  of  quick  gprowth. 

JPennisetlllll  t JphoUleillll,  Biehard.*    (Penidllaria  spicaia,  Wili^enow ; 
Panieum  ecBruleum,  Miller.) 

The  Bajree  or  Pearl-Millet.  Tropical  Asia,  Nubia  and  Egypt. 
An  annual,  requiring  only  about  three  months  to  ripen  its  millet- 
crop  in  warm  countries.  The  stems  are  thick  and  reach  a  height 
of  6-10  feet,  several  being  produced  from  one  root,  and  each  again 
forming  lateral  branches  ;  the  maximum- length  of  a  spike  is  about 
a  foot  and  a  half ;  Colonel  Sykes  saw  exceptionally  15  spikes  on 
one  plant  and  occasionally  2,000  seeds  in  one  spike.  Together  with 
sorghum  this  is  the  principal  cereal,  except  rice,  grown  in  India  by 
the  native  races.  This  grass  requires  a  rich  and  loose  soil,  and  on 
such  it  will  yield  upwards  of  a  hundred -fold.  It  furnishes  hay  of 
good  quality,  though  not  very  easily  dried,  and  is  also  valuable  as 
green  fodder.  In  the  United  States  cultivated  as  far  north  as 
Pennsylvania,  and  it  matures  seeds  even  as  far  north  as  Christiania 
in  Norway  [Schuebeler].  Thrives  fairly  well  at  Port  Phillip. 
Its  fast  growth  prevents  weeds  from  obtaining  a  footing.  In  very 
exceptional  cases  and  under  most  favorable  circumstances  as  regards 
soil  and  manure,  the  first  cutting  is  in  six  or  seven  weeks,  the 
stems  up  to  seven  feet  high,  giving  at  the  rate  of  30  tons  green  feed, 
or  6^  tons  of  hay  per  acre ;  in  six  or  seven  weeks  more  a  second 
catting  is  obtained,  reaching  55  tons  per  acre  of  green  feed,  the 
grass  being  nine  feet  high  ;  a  third  cut  is  got  in  the  same  season. 
Farm-stock  eat  it  greedily.     One  plant  of  pearl-millet  "  is  worth 
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tLiee  of  mftize  for  fodder."  Some  of  the  raany  otlier  apocies  of 
PenmBetnm  are  donbtUsK  of  ruml  value.  A  pltuit  aJlied  tu  P. 
tTphoideam  oocara  in  Chinn,  imniely  P,  coreale  (Trinina).  This 
aleo  affords  millet  or  com  for  cnkes. 


1  TfUcHmiDi  R.  Brown. 

Abjaainia.  A  grasa  nf  ilecnrativc  beiiut.y,  funniiig  ample  tufi«; 
it  IB  recommended  by  Dr.  Cnrl  for  permiwietit  pasture  in  New 
Zealand.  With  nnmerous  other  grasses  it  was  introduced  into 
Anstralia  by  the  writer  cif  this  woi-k.  Proves  fmitful  in  Norway 
to  lat.  67°  56'  [Schnebeler] . 

V«atsla  vlrffttB,  LeMing, 

Soath- Africa.  A  small  cushion-like  bash,  recummended  for 
establiehment  in  deserts  for  sheep- fodder.  It  has  the  peculiarity, 
that  whenever  a  branch  touches  the  ground,  it  striktis  roots  aoi 
forma  a  new  plant ;  this  eoables  the  species  to  cover  ground  rapidly 
[Sir  Samael  Wilson],  Valuiible  also  for  fixioR  drift-»and  in  water- 
rills,  by  readily  bending  over  and  rooting,  thus  forming  natnnl 
little  catch-dams  to  retain  water  [McOwan],  Hutton  from  sheep 
depastnring  on  this  plant  proves  particularly  palatable.  SeverK 
other  species  oconr  in  South-Africa.  .Systematical ly  these  plant*  I 
are  allied  to  the  Tansy.  I 

P«rlattdra  dalota,  Marti  us. 

Sub-tropical  Brazil.  The  sweet  rout  of  this  shi-nb  yields  a  kind 
of  liquorice. 

Partlla  armta,  Bentham. 

Japan.  An  annual  herb.  An  infusion  of  this  plant  is  used  for 
imparting  a  deep-red  colour  to  table-vegetables  and  other  aab- 
stancea.  In  Japan  the  seeds  are  pressed  for  oil.  P.  ocimoidce,  L.. 
of  Upper  India,  probably  serves  similar  purposes.  Some  species 
of  Penlla  are  saitable  for  ribbon -culture  P.  Nankinensis  aJfonis 
its  aromatic  flowers  as  a  eondiment  in  China  and  Japan. 

Persea  p^atlsftlma,  Oaertner. 

The  Avocado-Pear  or  rather  ''  Aguaeate,"  ealleti  in  Peru  "  Palta." 
From  Mexico  t«  Peru  and   Brazil  in  forest-trncts  near  the  cout; 
bnt  its  real  nativity,  according'  to  A.  de  Candolle,  restricted  to 
Mexico.     A  noble  evergreen  spreading  tree.     Adverse  to  drongbt; 
likes  humid  soil.     Suggestively  mentioned  here  as  probably  avwl- 
able  for  mild  localities  outside    the   tropics,   inasmuch    as  it  hw 
become  naturalised  in  Madeira,  the  Azores  and   Canary  Islai"' 
The  fmit  attains  sometimes  a  weight  of  2  lbs.,  and  is  genen 
sliced   for  salad,  and  of  delicious   taste   and    flavour.      Its  » 
contains  about  8  per  cent,  of  greenish  oil.     In  Jamaica  it  is  c 
vated    up    to   4,000  feet  [W.    Pawcett].      It    matured   in   ti 
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Eastern  Australia,  somewhat  outside  the  tropics  [Edgar].  Lives 
unprotected  as  far  south  as  Port  Jackson  [C.  Moore].  The  seeds 
have  come  into  medicinal  use  at  the  instance  of  Dr.  Froehling, 
particularly  through  the  efforts  of  Messrs.  Parke  and  Davis,  to 
whom  we  mainly  owe  the  recent  introduction  of  many  other 
valuable  new  drugs  into  medicine. 

Persea  TenerlfnaD,  F.  v.  Mueller.     (P.  Indiea,  Sprengel.) 

Madeira,  Azores  and  Canary  Islands.  This  magnificent  tree 
produces  a  beautiful,  hard,  mahogany-like  wood,  especially  sought 
for  superior  furniture  and  turners*  work.  One  of  the  most  hardy 
trees  of  the  large  order  of  Laurinro. 

PeuoadaBUm  gr'^^^olaBBf  fientham.     (Anethum  graveolens,  Linn^.) 

The  "Dill."  South-Europe,  North- Africa,  Orient.  Annual. 
The  well-known  aromatic  fruitlets  used  as  a  condiment.  In  India 
known  as  Sowa.     Distilled  dill-oil  is  in  use  also  for  scented  soaps. 

Feaoadanmn  officinale,  Linne. 

The  Sulphur-Root.  Middle  and  Southern  Europe,  Northern 
Africa,  Middle  Asia.  Perennial.  The  root  is  used  in  veterinary 
medicine ;  it  contains,  like  that  of  the  following  species,  the 
crystalline  peucedanin. 

Pauoadanmn  Ostrutlliain,  Koch.     {Imperaloria  Oitruthium,  Linne.) 

Mountains  of  Middle  Europe.  A  perennial  herb,  which  could  be 
grown  in  alpine  regions.  The  acrid  aromatic  root  is  used  in 
medicine,  particularly  in  veterinary  practice ;  required  also  for  the 
preparation  of  some  kinds  of  Swiss  Cheese.  P.  Cervaria  (Cusson) 
and  P.  Oreoselinum  (Moench)  are  also  occasionally  drawn  into 
medicinal  use. 

PeUOadannm  sativumf  Bentham.*     (Paatinaca  sativa,  Linne.) 

The  "  Parsnip."  Europe,  Northern  and  Middle  Asia.  Biennial. 
The  root  palatable  and  nutritious.  The  wild  root  is  somewhat 
acrid,  and  poisonous  effects  have  occasionally  resulted  fi'om  its  use. 
A  variety  is  cultivated  in  the  Channel-Islands,  with  roots  3  or  4 
feet  long  [Chambers].  A  somewhat  calcareous  soil  is  favorable  to 
the  best  development  of  this  plant.  It  is  very  hardy,  having  been 
grown  in  Norway  to  lat.  70**  22 ';  it  matured  seeds  as  far  north  as 
lat.  67"  56'  [Schuebeler].  Ripens  its  seeds  well,  even  in  the  hot 
and  dry  Central- Australian  regions  [H.  Kempe],  where  the  Parsnip 
yieldfl  crops  throughout  the  year.  The  culture  is  that  of  the  carrot ; 
for  fodder  the  root  surpasses  that  of  the  latter  in  augmenting  milk 
[Langethal].  A  decoction  of  parsnip-roots  ferments  with  sugar 
and  yeast  into  a  sparkling  beverage,  but  requires  casking  for  about 
-    a  year  [Baudinet]. 


a&Z  Saltet  PioMUfor  hub-trial  Ctttture  and 

VaaecdaJUm    Sttkaknl,  F.   t.   ICoelL-r.      {PacHaaca    SrUkul.    KuneU; 
Xalatai/«  8«tdbal,  Boiuier.) 
From  Qr«eoe  to  Feraia  uid  Egjpt.     The  root  of  this  pcrennut 
herb  was  brooght  already  under  medical  notice  by  Dr.  R&nwalf : 
in  a  boiled  state  it  afford§  a  palatable  t^Ncnleni. 

PoiiDKiia  Boldus,  MoliniL. 

The  Boldo  of  Chili.  A  nuall  ornameDtal  evei^T^en  tree,  witb 
exceedingly  hard  wood,  which  is  nlilised  foi-  mAny  kinda  of  imple- 
ments. The  bark  fnmiaheB  dye-miiturial.  The  fmiti^  are  of 
aiomatic  and  sweet  taste  [Dr.  Pbilippil. 


Europe.     Mentioned  by  Prof.  Chepport  amcrn^  the  edible  mnsb- 
rooms,  sold  in  Silesia  along  with  P.  repanda  (Wahlenberg). 

Sonthem  £nrope  and  Korthem  Africa.     Importnnt  as  a  perennill 
fodder-grass,  fit  for  wet  ground. 


Temperate  and  colder  regions  of  Korope.  Asia  and  Aiueritt; 
indigenons  in  Norway  to  lat.  70°  3C  .  Not  without  Bome  importKioe 
as  a  reedy  grass  of  bulky  yield  'in  wet  meiidows  or  iu  swsmp; 
places.  A  variety  with  white -at  ripwl  leiives  is  a  favorite  a*  » 
ribbon -pi  ant  for  garden-plots. 

VbalarlB  CaaarisiMls,  LiiuiK. 

The  Canary-grass.     An  annual  gniss  from  the  Canarj-IslBiidi. 
now  widely  dispersed  as  a  Bpontani'oits  plant  over  the  warmer  zonw 
of  the  globe.    Thus  it  has  also  becr>iiic  naturaliRcd  in  Anntralis-   It 
will  endure  the  climate  of  Norway  to  lat,  70°  22 ',  bearin^j  seed  to 
lat.  63"  26'  [Prof.  Schnebeler].     It  is  grown  for  its  seeds,  which 
form  one  of  the  best  kinds  of  food  for  many  sorts  of  small  cap- 
birds.     The  flour  is  utilised  in  certain  procesaca  of  cotton ■mana- 
facture,  and  liked  even  for  some  kindu  of  cakes.    The  soil  for  coltore 
of   the  Canary.grass  must  be  friable  and   not   too  poor.      It  is  sn 
exhaustive   crop.      Chemical    conhtiluenta    here    (in    NovemborK 
Albumen  1*59,  gluten  6- 14.  starch   103.  gum  664,  sugar  286 prt 
cent,  (F.  v.  Mueller  and  L.  Rummi'l)  ;  another  analysis  in  the  suw 
month  gave:  Albumen  1*06,  glnbi^n  ■->-M,  starch  0-98.  gum  3'2i 
sugar  4-20  per  cent.     Import  of  seeds  during  18S7  into  Victoria 
2,981  centals,  valacd  at  £1,738.     Ak  allied  species  of  similar  we. 
but   mostly  of  lesn  yield,  may  he  enumerated  :  P.  brnchysU 
(Link)  from  Italy,  P.  minor  (Retziut^J  and  P.  trunctata  (Onsi 
from  various  countries  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  the  last-menti 
being    perennial.      Other  species,  including  some  from  At'- 
deserving  of  trial.     P.  minor  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Curl  t 
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manent  pastures,  as  it  supplies  a  large  quantity  of  fine,  sweet, 
fattening  foliage,  relished  by  stock.  It  keeps  green  far  into  tlie 
winter  in  the  climate  of  New  Zealand. 

FbarBaoeam  aoidum,  J.  Hooker. 

St.  Helena.  A  dwarf  perennial  succulent  plant,  which  might 
advantageously  be  naturalised  on  sea-shores,  to  yield  an  acid  salad, 
perhaps  superior  to  that  of  Portulaca  oleracea. 

Phaseolns  aooBitifolias,  Jacquin. 

India,  up  to  4,000  feet.  A  dwarf  annual  species.  Dr.  Forbes 
Watson  admits  it  among  the  culinary  beans  of  India.  It  will  bear 
on  arid  soil.  P.  trilobus  (Aiton),  the  Simbi-bean,  is  a  still  hardier 
variety,  which  becomes  perennial. 

PhasaolUB    adenanthus,    G.   Meyer.      (P.    TruxUlensis,  Humboldt;  P. 
roairatiu,  Wallich.) 

Almost  cosmopolitan  within  the  tropics,  where,  irrespective  of 
navigation  and  other  traffic,  it  becomes  dispersed  by  migrating 
birds ;  truly  spontaneous  also  in  tropical  Australia.  A  perennial 
herb  with  large  flowers,  resembling  those  of  Vigna  vexillata  (Ben- 
tham).  Cultivated  for  its  seeds,  which  are  rather  small,  but 
copiously  produced.     A  variety  with  edible  roots  occurs. 

FlUUieolUB  OOOOineilB,  Kniphof.*     (P.  multifiorug,  Willdenow.) 

The  Scarlet  Runner.  Tropical  South-America.  A  twining 
showy  perennial,  as  useful  as  the  ordinary  French  bean.  Its  seeds 
usually  larger  than  those  of  that  plant,  purple  with  black  dots,  but 
sometimes  also  pure-blue  and  again  quite  white.  The  flowers  occur 
sometimes  white.     The  root  contains  a  narcotic  poison. 

PluuieolYui  derasus,  Scbrauck.* 

Brazil.  There,  next  to  maize,  the  most  important  and  extensively 
used  plant  for  human  food  [Dr.  Peckolt].  Sprengel  refers  this  to 
P.  inamsenus  (Linne),  a  variety  of  the  following  species. 

PliAseoliui  InnatuB,  Linne.* 

The  "Lima-bean."  Perennial.  Tropical  South -America.  A. 
de  Candolle  restricts  the  real  nativity  to  that  part  of  the  globe. 
Wittmack  identifies  beans  from  ancient  graves  in  Peru  as  belonging 
to  this  species.  The  root  is  deleterious.  Biennial  according  to 
Roxburgh.  Much  cultivated  in  the  warm  zone  for  its  edible  beans, 
which  are  purple  or  white.  P.  inamsenus  (Linne)  is  hardly  speci- 
fically distinct,  but  grows  taller  and  produces  larger  fruits ;  it  is 
known  as  a  Lima-bean,  but  also  as  the  Madagascar-bean,  and  has 
proved  hardy  and  productive  in  Victoria.  P.  perennis  (Walter) 
from  the  United  States  of  North- America  is  another  allied  plant ; 
also  P.  Pallar  (Molina)  of  Peru,  the  latter  perennial,  with  a  com- 
paratively thick  stem.     [Wittmack]. 
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FlUUMOlllS  Max,  Litme.*     (J*.  Mhrjo,  Linne, ;   /'.  raduUui.  Linnf.J 

The  "  Green  Gram."  South-Asia  and  tnipicHl  Australia.  An 
ftnnnal,  very  hairy  plant  not  moch  climbing.  Frcciuentlj-  reaT«i 
in  India,  when  ricM  fails  nc  where  that  crop  cannot  be  produced. 
According  to  Sir  Walter  KtHot  one  of  the  most  esteemed  of  Indiao 
pnlses.  "It  fetches  the  highest  price,  and  is  more  than  any  other 
m  reqnost  among  the  jicher  rilasses,  entering  largely  into  delicate 
dishes  and  cake."  Colti^'ated  up  to  6,000  feet  [Forbes  WataonJ. 
Col.  Sykea  counted  sixty-two  pods  on  one  plant  with  from  Be-ren  to 
fourteen  seeds  in  each.  The  seeds  are  but  small,  and  the  herh  is 
not  available  for  fodder.  This  plant  reqaires  no  irrigation,  and 
ripens  in  two  and  a  half  to  three  montha.  In  India  it  yields  the 
earliest  pnlse-crop  in  the  season.  Puillieux  records,  that  the  yoniig 
spronte  serve  as  a  delicatt^  vcg'etable. 

VhasAolns  valffBrta,  rotini.* 

The  ordinary  Kidnoy-bean  oi'  French  btan  or  Haricot.  Natite 
conn  try  Western  South-Amei-iua,  inasmuch  as  Professor  Wittmwi 
has  recently  identified  bfanw  from  ancient  graves  at  Lima  w 
belonging  to  P.  vulgaris,  and  records  them  also  front  places  oi 
interment  in  Arizona,  togttiier  with  Maize,  Prosopis  and  PhascoJas 
Pallar  (Uolino).  Found  also  already  in  culture  at  the  St.  Loreni 
River,  when  that  stream  was  discovered  by  Carfcier,  together  with 
Pumpkins  or  Gourds.  BeiiDs  were  much  cultivated  in  the  Antilles. 
Florida  and  Mexico,  prior  lo  the  arrival  of  Kuropeans,  according  lo 
Aeosta,  Oviedo  and  Vaco.  Professor  Wittmack  refers  the  blai-i; 
beans,  widely  known  as  '"  Feijdospretos  "  through  South-Americ* 
and  there  eitensively  um>d  for  human  food,  to  P.  vulgaris  m  * 
variety.  Though  this  coiniMnii  and  important  culinary  aunual  iss» 
well  known,  it  has  been  dci'int-d  denirable  to  refer  to  it  here,  wilh 
a  view  of  reminding  our  readers,  that  the  kidnej--bean  ia  nearlj 
twice  as  nutritions  as  wheiit ;  it  is,  among  culinary  vegetables,  the 
richest  in  nitrogenous  compounds.  The  meal  from  beans  might 
also  find  far-angmented  nse.  As  constituents  of  the  beans  should 
he  mentioned  a  large  proportion  of  starch  (nearly  half),  then  moch 
legnmin,  also  some  phaseolin  (which,  like  amygdalin,  can  be  con- 
verted into  an  essential  oil)  and  inosit-Bugnr.  The  tall  varietj 
also  well  suited  for  moist  equatorial  regions.  A  vaj^cty  called 
Cardinal's  Bean  (P.  sphaericus)  has  giobuiar  red  seeds.  Lentil* 
contain  more  legumin  but  leas  starch,  while  peas  and  beans  Me 
almost  alike  in  respect  to  the  piwportion  of  these  two  noarishiuR 
substances.  The  kidnej-beau  can  still  be  cultivated  in  cold 
latitudes  and  at  sub-alpine  elevations,  if  the  uninterrnpnd  ■ 
Bnmmer-warmth  last  for  four  months  ;  otherwiue  it  is  moi-e  tender  ■ 
than  the  pea.  The  soil  should  be  friable,  somewhat  limy  ano 
sandy  for  field-culture.  Phaseolus  natius.  L,  (the  dwarf  bean) 
P.  tumidus,  Savi  (the  sugar-bean,  sword-bean  or  egg-beanl 
varities  of  P.  vulgaris.  Soi'eral  other  species  of  Pliaseolns 
worthy  of  culinary  culture.     Haricot-Beans  contain  very  i 
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deobstment  properties,  which  however  are  generally  desti-oyed  by 
too  much  boiling.  To  obviate  this,  they  should  be  soaked  for  24 
hours  in  cold  water,  to  which  salt  has  been  added,  and  then  gently 
boiled  for  not  more  than  30  or  40  minutes  in  very  little  water  [W. 
B.  Booth].  The  seeds  will  retain  their  vitality  fully  three  years. 
This  plant  matures  under  horticultural  care  even  in  the  dry  hot 
desert-regions  of  Central  Australia. 

pUenm  alpinmn*  Linn^. 

Europe,  Asia,  North-  and  South-America,  on  high  mountains, 
extending  to  Arctic  regions.  According  to  Drs.  Stebler  and 
Schroeter,  this  is  a  good  productive  fodder-grass  on  strong  but  not 
too  wet  soil. 

Fhleum  Miohelii,  Allioni. 

Mountains  of  Middle  and  Southern  Europe.  A  tall,  productive, 
valuable  fodder-grass,  naturally  confined  to  limestone-formation, 
generally  on  dry,  stony  soil  in  sunny  situation  [Drs.  Stebler  and 
Schroeter].     Better  suited  for  mowing  than  grazing. 

Fhleum  pratense,  Linn^.* 

The  Timothy-  or  Catstail -grass,  Europe,  North-Africa, 
Northern  and  Middle  Asia  ;  ascends  to  10,000  feet  in  Spain.  One 
of  the  most  valuable  and  most  cultivated  of  all  perennial  fodder- 
grasses.  Its  production  of  early  spring-foliage  is  superior  to  that 
of  the  Cocksfoot-grass.  It  should  enter  largely  into  any  mixture 
of  grasses  for  permanent  pasturage.  It  will  live  also  on  moist  and 
cold  clay-ground.  This  grass,  and  perhaps  yet  more  the  allied 
Phleum  alpinum,  L.,  are  deserving  of  an  extensive  transfer  to 
moory  drained  regions.  It  is  very  hardy,  having  been  found 
indigenous  in  Norway  to  lat.  70®  [Professor  Schuebeler].  For  hay 
it  requires  mowing  in  a  young  stage.  The  seed  is  copiously 
yielded  and  well  retained.  The  greatest  advantage  from  this  grass 
arises,  according  to  Langethal,  when  it  is  grown  along  with  clovers. 
It  thrives  even  better  on  sandy  meadows  than  on  calcareous  soil ; 
it  will  prosper  on  poorer  ground  than  Alopecurus  pratensis ;  the 
latter  furnishes  its  full  yield  only  in  the  fourth  year,  whereas  the 
Phleum  does  so  in  the  second.  The  Timothy-grass  dries  more 
quickly  for  hay  and  the  seeds  are  gathered  more  easily,  but  it 
vegetates  later,  is  of  harder  consistence,  and  yields  less  in  the 
season  after  the  first  cut.  Dr.  Curl,  of  New  Zealand,  observes,  that 
while  many  grasses  and  clovers,  if  eaten  in  their  spring-growth, 
may  cause  diarrhoea  in  sheep,  the  Timothy-grass,  when  young, 
does  not  affect  them  injuriously.  Well  adapted  for  irrigation- 
CTound ;  the  yield  of  hay  varies  from  40  to  120  cwts.  on  an  acre. 
Occasionally  attacked  by  fungus-disease,  particularly  from 
Epichloe  typhina,  when  sheep  should  be  put  on  the  affected  fields 
[Stebler]. 
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Fbceniz  CanarieBBis,  Naudin.    (P.  Jubae,  Webb.) 

Canaiy- Islands.     A  superb  palm  tor  scenic  cultnre,  hardier  than 
even  the  Date-palm.     Frmt  not  edible. 

FlUBBiz  daotylifera,  Linne.* 

The    Date-Palm.      North- Africa,  particularly   inland ;   Arabia, 
Persia.     This   noble   palm   attains  finally  a  height  of  about  80, 
feet,  exceptionally  120  feet.  "  Trees  of  from  100  to  200  years  old  con- 
tinue to  produce  their  annual  crop  of  dates,*'  though  gradually  at 
very  advanced  age  in  lesser  quantity.     Should  be  raised  in  the 
oases  of  the  Australian  desert  million-fold.     Bears  fraits  in  sub- 
tropic  Eastern- Australia  in  particular  abundance.     Though  sugar 
or  palm- wine  can  be  obtained  from  the  sap,  and  hats,  mats  and 
similar  articles  can  be  manufactured  from  the  leaves,  we  would 
utilise  this  palm  beyond  scenic  garden-ornamentation  only  for  its 
fruits.     The  date-palm  would  afford  in  time  to  come  a  real  boon  in 
the   oases   of  desert-tracts,  swept  by  burning  winds,  although  it 
might  be  grown  also  in  the  valleys  of  mountains  and  in  any  pa^  of 
lowlands   free   of   severe   frost.     Several   bunches  of  flowers  are 
formed  in  a  season,  each  producing  often  as  many  as  200  dates. 
Staminate  and  pistillate  flowers  rarely  on  the  same  plant,     in 
Egypt  as   many  as   4  cwt.  of  dates  have  been  harvested  in  one 
season  from  a  single  date-palm.     Many  varieties  of  dates  exist, 
differing  in  shape,  size  and  colour  of  the  fruit ;  those  of  Gomera  are 
large  and  contain  no  seed.     The  best  Algerian  variety  is  known  as 
"  Deglet  nour."     Select  trees  are  recorded  as  having  borne  a  crop 
worth  £2,  but  the  average  may  be  put  down  at  four  shillings  per 
tree  annually,  common  kinds  less  than  one  shilling.     A  good  date- 
tree  is  sometimes  exchanged  for  a  camel   in    North-Africa.     80 
trees  to   an    acre   is  considered  the  most  suitable  number.     The 
neighbourhood  of  the  sea  is  unfavorable  to  the  production  of  good 
dates   [M.   G.  Holland,    Hon.   G.  W.   Cotton].      The   unexpanded 
flower-bunches  can  be  used  for  palm- cabbage  and  the  fibre  of  the 
leaf-stalks  for  cordage.     The  to^vn  Elche,  in  Spain,  Ls  surrounded 
by  a  planted  forest  of  about  80,000  date-palms,  and  the  sale  of 
leaves  for  decorative  purposes  produces  a  considerable  income  to 
the  town,  irrespective  of  the  value  of  the  date-fruits  ;  and  so  it  is 
at  Alicante.     As  far  north  as  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  also  a  date-forest 
exists.     The  ease,  with  which  this  palm  grows  from  seeds,  affords 
facilities  in  adapted   climes   to   imitate  these   examples,   and  we 
certainly  ought  to  follow  them  in  all  parts  of  Australia  and  in 
similar  climes.     Young  plants   might  readily  be  taken  by  tourists 
to  forest-glens  for  naturalisation.     The   date-palm   bears  well  in 
Southern    California   and   Arizona    [Prof.  Hilgard].     Dates,  as  a 
nourishing,  wholesome  and  readily  preserved  kind  of  fruit,  should 
be   in    the    commissariat    of    exploring   expeditions,    particularly 
through  mild  or  hot  countries,  as  the  seeds  could  be  sown,  for  thus 
early  raising  this  important  palm  in  new  regions.     Dr.  Bonavia  is 
the  principal  champion  for  extensive  date-culture  in  India.     See 
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also  the  author's  remarks  in  the  Transact,  Vict.  Inst,  ii,  95  (1857). 
The  best  dates  are  grown  in  oases,  where  fresh  water  gashes  from 
the  ground  in  abundance  and  spreads  over  light  soil  of  deserts 
subject  to  burning  winds.  The  Zadie- variety  produces  the  heaviest 
crop,  averaging  300  lbs,  to  the  tree  ;  superior  vaideties  can  only  be 
continued  from  offshoots  of  the  root ;  these  will  commence  to  bear 
in  five  years  and  be  in  full  bearing  in  ten  years ;  one  male  tree  is 
considered  sufficient  for  half  a  hundred  females.  The  pollen-dust 
is  sparingly  applied  by  artificial  means.  The  pulpy  part  of  the 
fruit  contains  about  58  per  cent,  of  saccharine  matter.  It  is 
estimated,  that  in  Egypt  alone  four  millions  of  date-palms  exist, 
the  produce  of  which  is  to  a  large  extent  consumed  locally.  The 
date-groves  of  Turkey  produce  annually  40,000  to  60,000  tons  of 
dates  in  ordinarily  good  seasons  [Le  Due].  The  date-palm  will 
luxuriate  even  in  saltish  soil,  and  the  water  for  its  irrigation  may 
be  slightly  brackish  [Surgeon-Major  Colvill].  The  artesian  water 
of  the  Oued  Rir  district  in  Algeria  contains  from  0*57  ounces  to 
1*07  ounces  dry  salt  in  a  gallon  [Rolland].  The  importation  of 
dates  during  1885  into  Britain  was  5,000  tons.  Northern  limit  of 
the  date  35^  north  latitude.  Into  Central  Australia  the  date-palm 
waff  first  introduced  by  the  writer  of  this  work,  where  it  commenced 
to  bear  fruit  at  the  age  of  8  years,  and  passed  unhurt  through 
years  of  tremendous  drought  and  with  the  scantiest  supply  of  bad 
water  [Rev.  H.  Kempe].  It  grows  amazingly  near  the  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria  [Joseph  0*Reilley].  The  culture  extends  in  Asia 
northward  to  Beluchistan.  The  variety  "  Datheres-sifia  "  ripens 
its  fruits  early  in  the  season  [Naudin].  It  is  propagated  from 
suckers.  Its  pungent  rigidity  protects  this  palm  from  encroach- 
ment of  pasture-animals  ;  hence  it  can  be  left  without  hedging. 


FbCBBiz  Hanoeana,  Drude. 

South-China.     This  palm  was  buried  for  ten  days  under  three 
feet  of  snow  in  the  south  of  France  without  injury  [Naudin]. 


Pbceniz  paludosa,  Roxburgh. 

India.     A  stout   species,  not  very  tall.     Of  value  at  least  for 
decorative  culture. 


PbCBBiz  piiailla,  Gaertnei% 

India  and  South-China.  A  dwarf  species,  which  bears  the  clime 
of  the  South  of  France  without  protection  [Kerchove  de  Den- 
terghem].  P.  farinifera  (Roxburgh)  appears  to  be  identical.  It 
is  adapted  for  sandy  and  otherwise  dry  and  barren  land,  but 
prefers  the  vicinity  of  the  sea.  Berry  shining-black,  with  a  sweet 
mealy  pulp. 
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E  reOllBBtA,  Jacquin. 
Son th- Africa,  in  the  eastevti  districts.       A  hnrdy  Hpc<:ie«,  but  not 
tall,  often  reclining.     It  in  adapted  for  omameDtntioii.     In  warm 
climeR  the  aefdn  will  grow,  just    where  they  dropped.     The  (street 
coatiu);  of  the  fmit  is  edible  [Backhouse]. 

Phcenlz  silvetftrls.  Boiburgb. 

India,  almust  on  any  soil  or  in  iiny  sitmitiou,  down  even  to  tJie 
edge  of  drift-sand  on  the  ooaBt.  It  hae  proved  a  very  hardy  species 
At  Melbourne.  Its  greatest  height  is  about  40  feet.  Hemes 
jellnwiiih  w  reddish,  larger  tlion  in  P.  pusilla.  Where  this  paini 
aboundn,  much  sugar  ia  obtained  from  it  by  evaporation  of  the  sap, 
which  flowH  from  incisionn  into  the  upper  pail  of  the  trnnk — a  pro- 
ceea  not  saciiticing  the  plant,  as  for  50  years  the  sap  can  thus  be 
withdrawn.  This  palm-angar  consists  almost  entirely  of  ttane-sugnr. 
A  kiud  of  arrack  in  obtained  by  fe-rmcntation  and  distillation  of  tbif 
sap,  and  also  from  the  young  spikes.  Each  plant  famishes  the 
jnice  for  about  8  lbs.  of  date-sagar  annually,  but  in  some  instanced 
much  more.  Abont  5U,000  tons  of  sugai-  a  year  are  produced  in 
Bengal  slone  from  this  and  some  other  palms.  The  leaves  are  u£ed 
for  matb.  The  tree  lives  in  drier  regions  than  othei-  Indian  palms. 
Mr,  Fr.  Tnmei-  fertilized  thia  species  with  the  pollen  of  P.  dactj- 
lifera ;  the  result  was  a  much  finer  fruit.  Dr.  Trimen  distingnisLes 
the  c-lo.^(Iy  nllit-d  wild  Ceylon-Kpeciefi  aiS  P.  Zeilanica. 


I  splnofta,  Tbooning. 
Tropical  Africa,  ascending  mountain- tracts,  thus  perhapa  hardy 
in  milder  exti'a-tropic  regions.    Sir  John  Kirk  found,  that  Uie  green 
buncbos,  if  immersed  in  watei'  for  half  a  day,  suddenly  assnme  a 
scarlet  hue,  when  the  astringent  pulp  becomes  edible  and  sweet. 

Vhormiiuilk  tanax,  J.  B.  and  Q.  Forst^r.* 

The  Flax-Lily  of  New  Zealand,  where  it  grows  as  far  soatii  u 
46"  30',  and  up  to  an  elevation  of  4,000  feet,  occurring  alao  in  the 
Chatham-Islands  and  Norfolk -I  si  and,  though  not  on  Lord  Howe's 
Island  ;  it  ia  also  fonnd  in  the  Anckiajid- Islands,  nearly  51*  math 
[Scbnr].  Height  to  17,  feet  [D.  Crombie].  It  flowered  in  severs! 
places  of  England  in  eiposed  positions,  and  was  not  affected  hy 
severe  frost  [Masters] .  It  perfected  seeds  even  in  the  most  northern 
of  the  Orkney -Islands  [Traill]  and  will  bear  nnhort  a  temperatnn 


of  15°  F. ;  the  tops  of  the  leaves  become  injured  at  9"  F.  [Qoclifij- 
It  is  desirable,  that  this  valuable  plant  should  be  brought  universoln' 
mder  culture,  particularly  on  any  inferior  spare-gronnd,  along  rail- 


way-lines or  on  the  sea-beaches  or  any  rocky  declivitiea,  when  it 
may  be  left  to  itself  unprotected,  as  no  grazing  animal  will  bneh 
it ;  yielding  for  ever  returns  ;  thriving  also  well  in  shade.     Goa*** 
even  grown  on  gronnd  pervaded  by  the  off-flow  of  soap-foctariss 
is  evident,  that  the  natural  growth  will  soon  be  inaaeqaat&to 
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demand  for  the  plant.  It  is  adapted  for  staying  bush-fires,  when 
planted  in  hedgerows.  Merely  torn  into  shreds,  the  leaves  serve  at 
once  in  gardens  and  vineyai*ds  as  cordage,  and  for  this  purpose, 
in*espective  of  its  showy  aspect,  the  Phormium  has  been  distributed 
from  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Melbourne  during  many  years  by  the 
writer.  From  the  divided  roots  any  plantation  can  gradually  be 
increased,  or  this  can  be  done  more  extensively  still  by  sowing  the 
seeds.  In  all  likelihood  the  plant  would  thrive  and  become  natura- 
lized in  Kerguelen's  Land,  the  Falkland-Islands,  the  Faroe-  and 
Shetland-Islands  and  many  continental  places  of  both  hemispheres 
far  into  cold  latitudes.  Among  varieties  three  are  better  character- 
ized than  the  rest :  the  Tehore-,  the  Swamp-  and  the  Hill-variety. 
The  first  and  the  last  mentioned  produce  a  fibre  fine  and  soft,  yet 
strong,  and  the  plant  attains  a  height  of  only  about  5  feet,  whereas 
the  Swamp- variety  grows  to  double  that  height,  producing  a  larger 
yield  of  a  coarser  fibre,  which  is  chiefly  used  for  rope-  or  paper- 
making.  One  of  the  most  dwarf  varieties  is  P.  Colensoi  (J.  Hooker), 
a  lax  variety  is  P.  Hookeri  (Gunn).  As  might  be  expected,  the 
richer  the  soil,  the  more  vigorous  the  growth  of  the  plant.  Flood- 
ing now  and  then  with  fresh  or  brackish  water  is  beneficial,  but 
the  plant  will  not  live,  if  this  be  permanent.  In  swampy  ground 
trenches  should  be  dug,  to  divert  the  surplus  of  humidity.  Fibre 
free  from  gum-resin,  properly  dressed,  withstands  moisture  as  well 
as  the  best  M  anilla-rope.  Carefully  prepared,  the  fibre  can  be  spun 
into  various  textile  durable  fabrics,  either  by  itself  or  mixed  with 
cotton,  wool  or  flax.  Elegant  articles  are  woven  from  it  by  the 
Maories.  In  October  1872  the  sale  of  Phormium-fibre  in  London 
was  11,500  bales,  ranging  in  price  from  £19  to  £31.  In  1888  the 
value  of  Phormium-fibre  exported  from  New  Zealand  amounted  to 
£90,000.  The  tow  can  be  converted  into  paper,  distinguished  for 
its  strength  and  whiteness.  The  London  price  of  Phormium-fibre 
for  this  purpose  is  from  £10  to  £20  per  ton.  Messrs.  Christy, 
Cross  and  Bevan  employ  a  freezing  process  in  separating  all  kinds 
of  fibres  from  stalks  or  foliage,  and  this  method  proved  particularly 
advantageous  in  treating  Phormium.  A  strong  decoction  of  the 
root  and  leaf-bases  used  in  surgery  for  dressing  wounds  with  a  view 
of  producing  ready  and  healthy  granulation  [F.  A.  Monkton].  For 
farther  details  on  the  utilisation  of  this  plant,  the  elaborate  report 
of  the  New  Zealand  Commission  for  Phormium.  should  be  consulted, 
also  Sir  James  Hector*s  special  publication. 

Pbotillia  eriobotrjm,^  J.  Hookmr.*    (P.  Japonicoi  Fhmohet  and  SiMmtler ; 
Eriobotrya  Japonica,  Lindley.) 

The  "Loquat."  China  and  Japan.  This  beautiful  evergreen 
shrub  or  small  tree,  remarkable  &r  its  refreshing  fruit,,  is.  easily 
raised  from  seed  ;  or  superior  varieties  can,  according  to  G.  W. 
Johnson,  be  grafted  not  only  on  its  own  stoolr,  but  al^o  on  tfav^ White- 
thorn, or  better  still  on  the  Quince.  It  isaiso  a  grand  Imfih  for 
scenic  ornamental  efPects,  and  lifts  well.     Gro«»rtH  of  celiariiy;  but 
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needs  to  be  well  nuataineii  by  liuiuidity  to  boai-  iMj|)ioiisly.  in 
Southern  Auetralia  flowering  during  midwinter;  the  flowers  »re 
intensely  fragrant,  and  dn  not  suffer  from  a  few  degrees  of  frost; 
hence  this  plant  is  of  particnlar  horticultural  importance,  to  cou- 
tribute  amply  to  garden -fragrance  in  winter-time.  About  Trieste 
the  Loquat  is  the  earliefit  fi-Olt  of  the  season  [Bari)n  von  Thuemen], 
bearing  also  copiously  there-  lu  Greece  the  fruiti?  i-ipen  already 
duHng  May.  Hemaley  mentionB  this  plant  among  the  shruha  ana 
trees,  hardy  in  England,  where  howe\'er  it  Heldoni  matures  its 
fruits.  Seeds  must  be  sowa  eoon  after  they  are  ripe.  They  con- 
tain much  hydrocyanic  acid  and  are  therefore  only  lit  for  medicinal 
use.  Mont  important  as  a  honey-plant,  fiowerinj!;  so  early  [Prof. 
Savastunoj.  P.  villosa,  D.C.,  also  yields  edible  native  fmit  to  the 
Japanese.      Bore  profusely  in  Wicklow  [G.  Donaldson]. 

VhTUantbna  Otasrsmllft,  Boshurgh.    (dcca  dUticha.  Linaf .) 

I  Florida  27°  30  .  where 
t-tree.  The  berries  are 
amall  and  acid,  serving  for  Jam.  Mr.  L.  A.  Bemays  admitti  this 
plant  among  those  recommended  in  his  work  on  "  Cultural  indaEtrtes 
for  Queensland,"  1883,  having  tested  it  as  far  sonth  as  Moretou- 
Bay. 

Phrllooladns  Ttaomboldnllji,  CI.  Richard. 

Celery-Pine  of  Tasmania.  A  stately  tree,  often  to  60  feet  high, 
with  a  stem  2  to  6  feet  in  diameter.  The  timber  is  particularly 
valuable  for  the  masts  and  spars  of  ships.  It  will  only  grow  to 
advantage  in  deep  forest- valleys.     Dwarfed  in  alpine  elevations. 

Phyllooladiu  tiiebonuuioldtts,  D.  Bon. 

Celery-Pine  of  New  Zealand  ;  Maori-name,  "  Tanehaha."  This 
tree  attains  a  height  of  70  feet,  with  a  straight  stem  reaching  A  feet 
in  diameter,  and  furnishes  a  pale  close-grained  timber,  stroug, 
heavy  and  durable,  according  to  Professor  Kirk,  greatly  valned  far 
mine-props,  struts,  caps,  sleepers,  water-tanks,  bridge-planks  and 
piles,  also  spars ;  the  Maoris  employ  the  hark  for  dyeing  red  and 
black  and  yellow,  according  to  admixtures.  It  contains  from  23  to 
28  per  cent,  tannin  and  is  therefore  valned  by  the  tanner,  fetching 
a  high  price  [Prof.  Kirk].  This  specien  also  ascends  in  a  diminatiTe 
form  to  alpine  elevations. 

PlijrUoataohr*  bambnsoidSB,  Siebold. 

Himalayas,  China  and  Japan.  A  comparatively  dwarf  Baml* 
but  very  hardy  ;  the  yellowish  canes  available  for  excellent  wi 
ing-Bticks  [Griffith]. 
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PhyllOStaohys  nigra,  Mnnro.*     {Bamhusa  nigra,  Loddiges.) 

China  and  Jay^an.  Whangee- Bamboo,  reaching  25  feet  in  height- 
The  st^ms  nearly  solid  and  becoming  black.  Has  withstood  severe 
frost  in  the  south  of  France  and  at  Vienna.  Known  to  have  grown 
16  feet  in  six  weeks.  Bamboo-chairs  and  various  utensils  made 
of  this  species.  As  many  as  600,000  walking-sticks  of  this  plant 
have  lately  been  imported  into  England  in  one  year.  The  total  of 
Bamboo-sticks  exported  from  China  and  Japan  in  one  year  has 
latterly  amounted  to  5  millions.  A  Japanese  species  of  this  bam- 
busaceous  genus  proved  hardy  in  Scotland.  P.  viridi-glaucescens 
and  P.  aurea  are  perfectly  hardy  in  England  [Munro]  ;  the  latter 
withstood  the  severest  winters  of  Edinburgh,  with  0**  F.  [Gorlie]. 

Pbymaapermnm  parvlfoliain,    Bentham.      (  Adenachcena   parvifolia, 
De  Candollo.) 

South-Africa.  A  dwarf,  somewhat  shrubby  plant,  fit  to  be 
naturalised  on  mere  sandy  ground.  Praised  by  Professor  McOwan 
as  equal  in  value  to  Pentzia  virgata  for  sheep-pastures. 

Pbysalis  Alkekengri^  Linne. 

The  StrawbeiTy- Tomato  or  Winter- Cherry.  Middle  and  South - 
p]nrope,  North- Africa,  Middle  Asia,  extending  to  Japan ;  said  to 
have  come  originally  from  Persia.  Ripening  in  Norway  to  lat.  63** 
26^  [Schuebeler].  A  perennial  herb.  The  berry,  which  is  red  and 
of  a  not  unpleasant  taste,  has  some  medicinal  value.  The  leaves 
contain  a  bitter  principle — physalin. 

Pbysalis  angrnlata,  Linne. 

In  many  tropical  countries,  extending  as  a  native  plant  to  the 
northern  parts  of  the  United  States  and  to  Japan.  An  annual 
herb.  The  berries  yellowish,  edible.  P.  minima,  L  {F.  parvifloray 
R.  Br.),  is  closely  allied,  and  extends  into  tropical  Australia. 

Pbysalls  Pernviana,  Linne.* 

Temperate  and  tropical  America,  widely  naturalised  in  many 
countries  of  the  warmer  zones.  With  double  inaptness  called  the 
Cape- Gooseberry.  A  perennial  herb ;  but  for  producing  its  fruit 
well  it  requires  early  renovation.  The  acidulous  berries  can  be 
used  as  well  for  table-fruit  as  for  preserves.  Doubtless  several 
other  kinds  of  Physalis  can  be  utilised  in  the  same  manner.  In 
colder  countries  the  P.  Peruviana  becomes  annual.  Seeds  will 
keep  for  eight  years.      [Vilmoiin]. 

Pbysalis  pnbesoens,  Linne. 

Warmer  regions  of  North-  and  South -America.  Though  annual, 
worth  cultivation  on  account  of  its  acidulous  fruits,  called  the 
GoosebeiTy-Tomato  or  inaptly  Barbadoes- Gooseberry,  under 
which  name  al.so  the  very  similar  P.  Barbadensis  (Jacquin)  is 
comprised. 
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PltraorrtajBoboR  Brahulaas,  J,  Hooker. 

Persia.  Suinrlti,  Afglmniatan,  Piinjiih.  A  [>ereiuiial  herb,  fond  irf 
Romewhat  saline  moil.  On  careful  cultivation  it  may  form  a  new 
wort  i)f  kitchen -vegetable,  aR  Dr.  J.  E.  Slacks  foand  the  loaves,  when 
boilcMi.  a,  fair  unbstititte  fur  cabbage. 

Plloaarpns  plnn&tlfollns,  LeuiMr?.* 

The  ]iriiiui}ml  .iBboraiidi-phmt  of  ti-opical  and  Hub- tropical 
HraKil.  The  leaves  and  liark  of  thiH  shrub,  which  contain  esNential 
oil  and  a  pecnliai*  alkaloid,  are  famed  as  an  agreeable,  [K>werfnl  and 
quickly  acting  wndonfic  ;  recommended  as  a  specific  in  diphtheria, 
as  well  as  typhoid  fever,  and  sapposed  ta  bt'  also  reliable  in  bydn> 
phobia.  [Cont.inho,BaiHoTi,  Hardy.  Gnebler].  This  bash  t«  likely 
t«  endnre  the  clime  of  milder  temperate  forest- regions.  Like  P. 
simplex,  also  an  active  sialagogue.  Pilocarpin  contracts  the  pupil. 
P,  SelloiinnB  has  similar  properties.  Other  Jaboraudi-planl^, 
ail  frtna  Snulheru  Brazil,  are  Piper  JabriranOi  (VeltoEo).  Bnusi> 
Monnieca,  B,  jjratioloides,  B.  colubvina,  also  Monniera  trifaliata, 

Plmenta  offictnalis,  Lindlej. 

The  Allspice,  West  Indies.  A  middlo-sixed  tree.  I-'Iowew 
freely  at  Port  Jn*;kson,  bnt  does  not  ripen  its  fniit  readily  there 
[C.  Moore].  In  Ceylon  it  can  be  grown  to  about  3,000  feet 
elevation  advantHgeouslv  [Ilr.  Trimen].  fulfivated  in  .I:iriiaicii  np 
to  4,000  feet  [W.  Fawcett].  Succeeds  in  Natal  [J.  M.  Wood].  For 
the  stick-  and  umbrella- trade  large  lots  of  the  young  saplings  are 
exported  [J.  R.  Jackson].     Requires  soil  rich  in  lime. 

Plmptnella  Anlanin,  Linnf. 

The  Anise-plant.  Greece,  Egypt,  Persia.  An  annual.  The 
seed-like  fruits  enter  into  various  medicines  and  condiments,  and 
are  required  for  the  distillation  of  oil,  rich  in  anethol.  The 
herbage  left  after  obtaining  the  seeds  serves  for  fodder.  The  plant 
will  bear  seeds  in  Norway  up  to  lat.  68"  40'  [Schuebeler].  The 
seeds  retain  their  power  of  germination  for  three  years  [  Vilmorin]. 

Plmplnella  sazifrara,  Linnj. 

Europe,  Northern  and  Middle  Asia.  A  perennial  herb ;  its  root 
used  in  medicine ;  a  peculiar  volatile  oil  can  be  distilled  from  the 
root.  P.  magna,  L.,  is  a  closely  allied  species,  and  P.  ni^ra,  W., 
is  a  variety.     The  root  of  the  last  is  particularly  powerful. 

Plmplnella  SlBartUn,    Beathnm.      (Sium  Sisamm,  Linn£.) 

Middle  and  Eastern  Asia,  cxtendinji;  to  Persia  [Maximowic*], 
Yalkjraia   and   Podolia   [Bostatinski],        A   perennial    herb.      The 
bunches  of  small   tubers  afford    an   excellent  culinary  v^^etiMft 
The  taste  is  sweet  and  somewhat  celery-like.     The  rootB  endt 
frost.      The   plant    is   cultivated  np  to   lat.  63"  26'  in   Nor* 
[Schuebeler]. 
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AibieSf  Du  Koi.*     (Pinua  picea,  Linne.) 

Silver-Fir,  Tanne.  Middle  and  South-Europe,  extending  to  the 
Caucasian  mountains,  ascending  the  Pyrenees  to  6,000  feet.  It 
will  endure  the  climate  of  Norway  to  lat.  67**  66'  [Schuebeler].  A 
fine  tree,  already  the  charm  of  the  ancients,  attaining  about  2(X) 
feet  in  height  and  20  feet  in  circumference  of  stem,  reaching  an  age 
of  fully  400  years.  A  variety  with  pendent  branches  exists. 
It  furnishes  a  most  valuable  timber  for  building  as  well 
as  furniture,  and  in  respect  to  lightness,  toughness  and  elas- 
ticity it  is  even  more  esteemed  than  the  Norway-Spruce,  but  it 
is  not  so  good  for  fuel  or  charcoal  ;  it  is  pale,  light,  not  very 
resinous,  and  is  mostly  employed  for  the  finer  works  of  joiners  and 
cabinetmakers,  for  sounding  boards  of  musical  instruments,  largely 
for  toys,  also  for  lucifer-matches,  for  coopers'  and  turners'  work, 
and  for  mastfl  and  spars.  It  also  yields  a  fine  white  resin  and  the 
Strasburg-turpentine,  similar  to  the  Venetian.  Besides  the  above 
normal  form  the  following  two  main  varieties  occui' : — P.  Abies  var. 
Cephalonica,  Parlatore  (/'.  Cephalonica,  Endlicher),  Greece,  3,000 
to  5,000  feet  above  the  sea.  A  tree,  60  feet  high,  with  a  stem- 
circumference  of  10  feet.  The  wood  is  very  hard  and  durable,  and 
much  esteemed  for  building.  General  Napier  mentions,  that 
in  pulling  down  some  houses  at  Argostoli,  which  had  been  built 
150  to  300  years,  all  the  woodwork  of  this  fir  was  found  as  hard  as 
oak  and  perfectly  sound.  The  very  resinous  wood  probably  of  a 
variety  of  this  or  an  allied  species  was  used  by  Stradivari  and  his 
sons  for  making  the  famous  Italian  violins  in  the  last  century. — 
P.  Abies  rar.  Nordmanniana,  Parlatore  (P.  Nordmanniana^  Steven), 
Crimea  and  Circassia,  to  6,000  above  the  sea.  Can  be  grown  in 
Norway  to  lat.  61**  15'.  This  is  one  of  the  most  imposing  firs, 
attaining  a  height  of  about  100  feet,  with  a  perfectly  straight  stem. 
It  furnishes  a  valuable  building-timber.  The  Silver- Fir  is  desirable 
for  mountain -forests.  It  will  grow  on  sand,  but  only  half  as  fast 
as  P.  Pinaster.  In  Britain  the  upward  growth  is  about  50  feet  in 
30  years.  If  the  genera  Abies,  Picea,  Tsuga,  Pseudotsnga,  Cedrus 
and  Larix  are  to  be  maintained  in  the  phytographic  system  and 
nomenclature,  then  Wellingtonia  needs  also  again  to  be  separated 
from  Sequoia. 

IPtBU*  alba,  Aiton. 

White  Sprace.  From  Canada  to  Carolina,  up  to  the  highest 
mountains.  It  resembles  P.  ptcea,  but  is  smaller,  at  most  50  feet 
high.  Exudes  a  superior  resin.  It  beais  the  shears  well,  when 
trained  for  hedges,  which  are  strong,  enduring  and  compact  [J. 
Hicks].  The  bark  richer  in  tannin  than  that  of  the  Hemlock- 
Spruce.  The  timber  well  adapted  for  deal -boards,  spars  and  many 
o&er  purposes,  but  on  the  whole  inferior  to  that  of  the  Black  Spruce. 
The  tree  grows  in  damp  situations  or  swampy  ground.  Eligible 
for  alpine  regions.     Hardy  in  Norway  to  lat.   70**  56'.     P.  Engel- 
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manni  (Parry)  is  closely  akin  ;  it  occurs  in  British  Colnmbia ;  stem 
to  3  feet  in  diameter;  wood  excellent  and  durable  [Dr.  G. 
Dawson]. 

Plnos  albioaulis,  Engelmann. 

British  Columbia  and  California,  ascending  to  9,000  feet.  Height 
to  60  feet.  Extremely  hardy,  resisting  the  most  boisteioiis 
weather,  but  never  exceeding  40  feet  in  height  [Sir  Joe.  Hooker]. 
Wood  light,  soft,  rather  brittle,  but  close-grained  [Prof.  Sargent  . 
Fruit-strobiles  nearly  globular,  purplish,  with  short  and  thick 
scales.  Bark  whitish,  scaly.  This  species  has  been  referred  by  S. 
Watson  to  P.  flexilis  (James)  as  a  variety.     Seeds  large,  edible. 

Pinna  Ailoookiana,  Parlatore. 

Japan,  at  an  elevation  of  6,000  to  7,000  feet.  A  fine  spruce, 
often  to  120  feet  high,  with  very  small  blue-green  leares;  the 
wood  is  used  for  light  household-furniture.  Buds  purplish.  P. 
tsuga  and  P.  polita  ascend  there  to  the  same  height  [ReinJ. 

Pinna  an&abilia,  Don^irias. 

Californian  Silver-Fir.  Northern  California,  Oregon,  British 
Columbia,  at  elevations  of  from  4,000  to  7,000  oi*  even  10,000  feet. 
A  handsome  fir,  to  200  feet  high  ;  circumference  of  stem  to  24  feet; 
the  stem  is  branchless  up  to  100  feet.  The  tree  passes  under  the 
name  of  the  *'  Queen  of  the  Forests  "  [Lemmon].  The  wood  is 
eliistic,  strong  and  hard,  tit  for  masts  and  spars ;  it  has  a  peculiar 
red  color  ;  spikes,  nails  and  bolts  hold  tirm  and  never  cori*ode  in  it 
[Dnfour],  but  according  to  a  late  account  of  "  Canadian  timbers" 
much  less  ])raisevvorthy,  perhaps  according  to  differences  in  situa- 
tions, soil  and  clime.  Very  closely  allied  to  P.  nobilis  and  also  to 
P.  grandis.  Hemsley  records  as  distinct  from  this  P.  lasiocarpft 
(Hooker),  which  gains  a  height  of  fully  250  feet  and  has  branchleta 
with  yellowish  bark. 

Pinna  ariatata,  Engelmann. 

California,  at  elevations  of  8-10,000  feet  in  the  Sierras.  A  pine, 
attaining  about  7o  feet  in  height,  the  stem  three  feet  in  diameter; 
leaves  extremely  short  [Gibbons].  Fit  for  any  alpine  countiy. 
Referred  by  S.  Watson  as  a  vainety  to  P.  Balfouriana  (Jeffrey). 

Pinna  Arizonioa,  Enp^elmann. 

Arizona,  California.  This  pine  differs  from  P.  ponderosa  in 
glaucous  branchlets,  thinner  leaves,  constantly  in  fives  and  of 
dift'erent  structure,  and  in  thicker  and  shorter  fruit-cones,  with 
^rreater  prominences  on  the  scales  [Engelmann,  Sargent,  Perry]. 
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Finn*  anstralis,  Michaux.* 

Sonthem  Pine,  also  called  Hard  Pine,  Georgian,  Yellow  Pitch- 
Pin  e.  Long-leaved  Yellow  or  Broom -Pine.  Southern  States  of 
North- America.  On  sandy  soil,  constituting  the  main  tree-vegeta- 
tion on  the  *'  Pine-Barrens."  The  tree  attains  a  height  of  about 
100  feet,  requires  soil  open  to  a  great  depth,  and  follows  the 
"  stratified  drifts,"  consisting  of  gravel,  sand  and  clay  [Prof.  Mohr]. 
Requires  a  long  period  of  growth  for  full  development  [Farlow]. 
One  of  the  least  shade-enduring  of  all  pines.  It  furnishes  a 
superior  timber  for  furniture  and  building,  also  for  naval  archi- 
tecture, i*ail way- ties  and  flooring,  paHicularly  eligible  also  for  very 
tall  flagstafPs  ;  thus  yields  the  principal  yellow  pine-wood  of  the 
lumber-trade.  The  wood  is  compact,  straight-grained,  very 
durable,  of  delicate  shades  of  yellow  and  brown  [C.  Mohr],  and 
has  only  a  slight  layer  of  sapwood.  The  tree  is  not  so  quick  of 
growth  as  many  other  pines.  According  to  Dr.  Little,  the  tree 
produces  30,000  feet  of  first-class  timber  per  acre.  It  is  tliis 
species,  which  yields  largely  the  American  turpentine,  as  well  as 
resin,  pitch  and  tar.  Great  Britain  in  1884  imported  23,000  tons 
oil  of  turpentine,  value  £560,000,  and  73,500  tons  resin,  value 
£376,000 :  in  1889  the  quantity  was  20,200  tons  oil  of  turpentine, 
value  £663,000,  and  66,800  tons  of  resin,  value  £291,000 ;  by  far 
the  greatest  portion  of  these  two  articles  came  from  the  United 
States,  where  P.  Australis  would  yield  a  large  share.  The  resin 
is  fragrant.  A  solution  of  the  oil,  distilled  from  the  turpentine  in 
alcohol,  is  known  as  camphin.  The  turpentine  is  obtained  by 
removing  in  spring  and  summer  strips  of  bark,  by  chipping  and 
collecting  the  effluence  into  appropriate  boxes  particularly  applied. 
The  first  yield  is  the  best ;  in  the  fourth  year  the  tree  becomes 
exhausted  [Prof.  C.  Mohr].  The  average  annual  yield  during  this 
time  is  20  lbs.  Porcher  observes,  that  the  tree  shoots  up  devoid  of 
branches  for  sometimes  as  much  as  60  feet,  and  he  calls  it  "  one  of 
the  greatest  gifts  of  God  to  man."  The  tree  prevails,  according  to 
C.  Mohr,  where  the  silicons  constituents  of  the  drift-soil  mingle 
with  the  outcrops  of  tei'tiary  strata,  and  he  observes,  that  forests 
of  this  pine  cause  grateful  showers  with  wonderful  regularity 
through  all  seasons.  The  emanations  from  pines,  particularly  the 
very  resinous  species,  are  antimalarian  and  antiseptic,  as  proved  by 
residences  near  pine-forests,  and  by  the  use  of  hospital -buildings 
constructed  of  pine-wood.  The  so-called  pine-wool,  much  prepared 
from  the  leaves  of  this  species,  has  recently  came  into  use  for 
select  mats  [J.  R.  Jackson].  P.  palustris  (Miller)  is  by  far  the 
oldest  name,  but  quite  inappropiate. 

Pinns  Atyaoabnite^  Ehrenberg.     {p.  Loudonianat  Gordon). 

In  Mexico,  at  an  elevation  of  8,000  to  12,000  feet.  An  excellent 
pine,  to  150  feet  high,  with  a  stem -diameter  of  three  to  four  feet. 
It  has  the  habit  of  P.  excelsa,  and  is  equal  to  it  in  its  own  line  of 
beauty   [Beecher]    and   in    hardiness,  yielding   a   much-esteem 
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white  or  redditth  timber.  Its  coneti  are  among  the  very  largeM. 
mensnnn^  as  Tnnch  as  15^  inchsH  in  len^h  [Sir  J.  Hooker].  Fur- 
nishes a  fragrant  balsamio  turpentine  and  resin,  the  latter  nMd  u 
incense  [O.  Finck]. 

PlnnB  Balfourlana,  JeSrey.     (F.  arutsla,  Eii^liii&iiii.) 

Th(?  •■  Foxtail-  "  or  "  Hickory- Pine."  California  to  Colorado,  up 
to  12,000  feet  olev-atioa.  Height  reaching  100  feet ;  trnnb-diamettr 
to  ."i  feet.      Wood  elose-tfroined.  tough,  very  strong  [Sargent]. 

PlnuR  balaamea,  Linrn-. 

■■  Hal.-ani.Fir."  "Balm  of  Giiead-Fir."  Canada,  Nova  Scotia, 
Routh  to  New  England,  Pennsylvania  and  Wisconsin.  An  elegant 
tree,  to  40  feet  high,  which  with  Piims  Fraseri  yields  Canada-baiiam 
(Balsam  of  Firs),  the  well-known  oleo-resin.  The  timber  is  liglit. 
pale,  soft  and  naefnl  for  fnrniture  and  implements.  The  wood  ia 
alfio  of  very  particular  value  for  superior  violins  [Dr.  R.  Tannascb]. 
Rate  of  circumferential  stem-growth  in  Nehraska  2(j  inches  at 
2  feet  from  the  ground  in  12  years  [Governor  Furnas].  The  tree 
does  not  attain  a  very  ^eat  age.  Sends  a  pleasant  odor  throng 
the  forest,  regarded  as  salubrious,  especially  to  phthisic  palientB, 
a  remark  which  applies  to  many  other  pines.  It  thrives  best  in 
cold  swampy  pla^ies.  Eligible  foT  alpine  regions  ;  in  Norway  it  ia 
hardy  taint,  (;3''26'. 

Fluus  bracteata,  D.  Don. 

SciulhcJ'n  California  up  to  6,000  feet.  A  veiy  handsome  fir, 
attaining  about  150  feet  in  height,  forming  a  slender,  perfectly 
straight  stem,  not  more  than  two  feet  in  diameter.  A  somewhat 
older  name  is  P.  vennsta  (Douglas).  The  rosin  is  used  for  incense- 
The  young  shootH,  according  to  Hemsley,  injured  by  Rpring-frosta 

Vlnns  Bmnonlana,  Wallich.     (f.  duintiia,  D.  Don). 

Himalaya,  descending  to  8,0C)0  and  ascending  to  10,500  feet. 
This  tir  attains  a  height  of  ahonfc  120  feet,  and  the  stem  a  circum- 
ference of  28  feet  [Sir  J,  D,  Hooker],  Particularly  eligible  for 
alpine  tracts.      The  timber  is  pale  and  soft;    it    docs    not  stW 

"'—"■  1 

PlnUB  Canadensis,  Lionv.*  i 

"  Hem  lock- Spruce."     In  Canada  and  o\-er  a  great  part  of  tb  ■ 
United  States,  on  high  mountains,  as  well   as  on  undulating  lan^  S 
A  very  ornamental  lir,  to  about  100  feet  high,  with  a  pale  coa' 
grained  wootl.  remarkably  durable  when  nsed  foi-  submerged  vi 
works;  also  employed  for  railway-ties.     According  to  A.  0; 
ia  one  of  the  most  graceful  of  spruces,  with  a  ligbt  and  gprei 
spray.     Schncht  saw  aged  stems  on  which  440  wood-rings  oi^ 
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counted.  Can  be  kept  trimmed  for  hedges.  Next  to  P.  Strobus 
it  is  the  highest  pine  of  the  Eastern  States  of  North -America.  The 
tree  is  extremely  valuable  on  account  of  its  bark,  which  is  much 
used  as  a  tanning  material,  containing  9  to  14  per  cent,  tannin. 
Ramspacher's  analyses  have  given  a  still  higher  result.  Bark  is 
much  liked  as  an  admixture  to  oak-bark  for  particular  leathers  of 
great  toughness,  wearing  strength  and  resistance  to  water.  The 
extract  of  the  bark  for  tanning  fetches  in  the  London  market  from 
£16  to  £18  a  ton,  and  is  imported  to  the  extent  of  6,000  tons  a 
year ;  the  bark  is  stripped  off  during  the  summer  months ;  it  is  of 
medicinal  value  also.  The  young  shoots  are  used  in  making  spruce- 
beer.     P.  Caroliniensis  is  the  Hemlock-spruce  of  Carolina. 

JPinos  Canariensia,  C.  Smith.* 

Canary-Pine.  Canary-Islands,  forming  large  forests  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  5,000  to  6,000  feet.  A  tree,  reaching  a  height  of  80  feet, 
with  a  resinous,  dui-able,  very  heavy  wood,  not  readily  attacked  by 
insects.  It  thrives  well  in  Victoria,  and  shows  celerity  of  growth. 
Will  endure  an  occasional  shade-temperature  of  118"  F.  -[W.  I. 
Winter].  Growth  in  height  at  Port  Phillip  45—50  feet  in  20 
years. 

IPlniia  Cedrns,  Linne.* 

Cedar  of  Lebanon.  Together  with  the  Atlas- variety  on  the 
mountains  of  Lebanon  and  Taurus,  also  in  North-Africa  and 
Cyprus ;  the  var.  C.  Atlautica  at  elevations  of  a  few  or  several 
thousand  feet.  The  tree  grows  to  a  height  of  about  100  feet,  with 
a  heavy  tinink  sometimes  46  feet  in  circumference  [Booth]  and 
attains  a  very  great  age.  Goeppert  and  Russegger  allot  to  Lebanon- 
Cedars  an  age  reaching  to  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era. 
The  wood  is  of  a  light  reddish  color,  soft,  almost  inodorous,  easy 
to  work,  and  much-esteemed  for  its  durability. 

jpinns  Cedraa,  var.  Deodara.* 

Deodar-Cedar.  On  the  north-western  Hima lava-Mountains,  also 
in  Afghanistan,  3,000  to  12,000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  A  majestic 
tree,  reaching  a  height  of  more  than  300  feet,  and  sometimes  over 
40  feet  in  circumference  of  stem.  The  wood  is  of  a  liffht-vellow 
color,  very  close-grained  and  resinous,  strongly  and  agreeably 
scented,  light,  extremely  durable,  w^ell  resisting  the  vicissitudes  of  a 
changeable  clime,  and  funiishes  one  of  the  best  building-timbers 
known.  Pillars  of  Kashmir-mosques,  made  of  this  wood,  found 
sound  after  400  years,  and  bridges  of  still  greater  antiquity  are  in 
existence.  White  ants  hardly  ever  attack  the  heartwood.  Boats 
built  of  this  wood  have  lasted  about  40  veai-s.  It  is  also  extensively 
naed  for  canal-edges  and  for  i*ailways.  The  trees  should  not  be 
felled  too  young.  It  yields  a  good  deal  of  resin  and  turpentine.  A 
kftmid  clime  very  much  accelerates  the  growth  of  this  pine,  which 
would  come  best  and  quickest  to  its  development  in  forest-ranges. 
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Deodars  will  endure,  when  not  too  young,  an  exceptional  tempera- 
ture of  118"  F.  in  the  shade  [W.  I.  Winter],  yet  the  tree  also  bean 
the  cold  of  Southern  Norway.  Rate  of  growth  at  Port  Phillip, 
40  to  50  feet  height  in  20  years. 

Finns  Cen&bra,  Linn^* 

The  Zirbel-Pine.  On  the  European  Alps,  also  in  Siberia  and 
Tartary,  extending  to  Kamtschatka,  the  Knriles  and  Arctic 
America ;  reaches  to  7,000  feet  in  the  Swiss  Alps,  jet  less  hardy 
than  P.  Laricio,  although  from  high  Alps ;  it  grows  still  to  a  height 
of  60  feet  at  Christiania  [Schuebeler].  Attains  a  height  of  about 
120  feet,  the  stem  gets  fully  4  feet  in  diameter,  but  the  growth  is 
slow.  It  likes  humus-soil.  The  wood  is  of  a  yellow  color,  soft  and 
resinous,  of  an  extremely  fine  texture,  and  is  extensiyely  used  for 
carving  and  cabinet-work.  The  seeds  are  edible,  and  when  pressed 
yield  a  great  quantity  of  oil,  as  much  as  47  per  cent.,  acoonli]^  to 
Schuppe.  A  particular  turpentine  is  also  obtained  from  this  pme, 
called  Carpathian  balsam. 

Plnn*  oembroideSy  Znccarini.*    (P.  Llaveana,  Schiede  and  Deppe.) 

Mexican  Swamp-Pine.  A  small  tree,  to  30  feet  high,  growing  ti 
elevations  from  8,000  to  10,000  feet.  The  timber  is  not  of  much 
use,  but  the  seeds  are  edible  and  wholesome,  and  have  a  very  agree- 
able taste. 

Pinna  Cilioica^  Antoine  and  Kotschy. 

Cicilian  Silver- Fir.  Asia-Minor.  4,000  to  6,500  feet  above  sea- 
level.  A  handsome  tree  of  pyramidal  growth,  lo  160  feet  high. 
Quite  hardy  in  climes  like  that  of  Vienna.  The  wood  is  very  soft, 
and  used  extensively  for  the  roofs  of  houses,  as  it  does  not  warp. 

PinnB  concolor,  Engelmann. 

The  great  White  Silver- Fir.  North- Western  America  to  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico,  at  elevations  of  8,000  to  9,000  feet.  Nearest  allied 
to  P.  grandis.  A  fir,  reaching  150  feet  in  height ;  trunk  to  4  feel 
in  diameter.  The  wood  is  tough,  eligible  for  building-purposes 
and  other  substantial  work  [VaseyJ.  It  does  not  warp,  shrinks 
hardly  at  all,  makes  choice  ceilings,  and  needs  less  paint  than  most 
other  timber  TKellogg].  Leaves  whitish  on  both  sides  from  abund- 
ant stomata. 

Plnus  oontorta,  Douglas.*  {P.  Murrayana,  Balfour;  P.  fiolafuim,  Pvlir 

tore.) 

On  high  dani])  ranges  in  California,  Oregon  and  British  Nortli- 
Westeni  America;  also  abundant  on  the  mountains  of  Colorado; 
very  eligible  for  clothing  rocky  hill-sides  [Meehan].  In  Califonua 
this  pine  forms  dense  thickets  along  the  coast,  and  is  in  this  respeok 
as  valuable  as  P.  Laricio.  P.  Pinaster  and  P.  Halepensis  in  fimofW^ 
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as  a  shelter-tree  in  stormy  localities.  Dr.  Gibbons  remarks  of  this 
pine,  which  vernacularly  is  called  Tamarak  or  Hack-me-tack,  that 
its  size  has  generally  been  underrated.  At  the  foot  of  the  Sierra 
and  on  mountains  8,000  feet  high  he  saw  it  in  great  numbers,  form- 
ing one  of  the  most  stately  of  forest-pines,  not  rarely  attaining  a 
height  of  loO  feet  and  4  feet  in  stem-diameter.  The  timber  is 
pale,  straight-grained  and  very  light ;  there  considered  the  best  and 
most  durable  material  for  dams  and  for  genei*al  building  purposes. 
It  furnishes  sea-ports  with  piles  and  masts ;  yields  also  railway- 
ties.  Its  value  is  beyond  calculation.  Dr.  G.  Dawson  notes,  that 
the  cambium-layer  is  so  saccharine,  as  to  afford  food  to  the  autoch- 
thones, 

Plnos  Conlteri,  D.  Don.* 

California,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  coast- range,  at  elevations 
from  3,000  to  4,U00  feet.  A  pine  of  quick  growth,  attaining  a 
height  of  about  100  feet,  with  a  trunk  about  4  feet  in  diameter ; 
with  P.  Ayacahuite,  P.  Montezumee,  P.  Lambertiana,  P.  Sabineana 
and  P.  excelsa  it  has  the  largest  cones  of  all  pines,  comparable  in 
size  and  form  to  sugar-loaves.  The  nuts  are  nutritious.  Wood 
brittle. 

PlnUB  Cubensis^  Orisebacb.*     (P.  Elliottii,  Engelmann.) 

Swamp-Pine,  Slash-  or  Bastard-Pine.  Higher  mountains  of 
Cuba,  also  in  the  Southern  States  of  Eastern  North -America. 
Allied  to  P.  Tseda.  Likes  moist,  sandy,  flat  lands.  Height  of  tree 
to  120  feet,  of  clear  stem  to  70  feet ;  growth  comparatively  quick, 
overpowering  P.  australis,  Yields  some  turpentine  and  resin  [Prof. 
C.  Mohr].  Wood  heavy,  exceedingly  hard,  very  strong,  tough  and 
durable,  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  P.  australis  [Colman].  P.  Baha- 
mensis  Grisebach]  is  a  closely  cognate  Pine,  restricted  to  the 
Bahamas. 

PlnUB  densiflora^  Siebold  and  Zuccarini. 

The  "  Akamatsu-Pine  "  of  Japan,  where  it  forms  along  with  P. 
Thunbergi  extensive  forests  at  1,000  to  2,000  feet  above  sea-level. 
It  is  hardy  at  Christiania.  Attains  an  age  of  several  centuries 
[Rein].  Height  to  about  100  feet;  stem  finally  very  stout.  The 
timber  is  excellent  for  building ;  it  is  less  resinous  than  that  of 
P.  Thunbergi  [Dupont]. 

Pinn*  Donclasil,  Sabine.* 

Oregon- Pine  or  Fir,  called  also  the  Yellow  Pine  or  Fir  of  Puget- 
Sonnd,  where  it  yields  the  principal  timber  for  export,  and  is  there- 
fore of  great  commercial  value  in  the  lumber- trade.  It  extends 
from  Vancouver's  Island  and  the  Columbia-River  through  Cali- 
fornia to  Northern  Mexico  from  the  coast  up  the  mountains  to  9,000 
feet  altitude.     The  maximum-height  known  is  nearly  300  feet ;  the 
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en-utuiHt  dmmeter  of  the  stem  14  ivet.  The  iar^i^t  tt^es  to  be 
{oand  in  the  c»)a*t- region.  Locally  of  quicker  growtli  than  mwl 
other  pineH  tUpre.  Van  be  giown  vvvy  clfwely,  when  the  utenu 
will  attain.  a«coi-diiig  to  Drs.  Kellogg  and  Newberry,  a  height  of 
ovei-  2110  feel  without  a  bi-anch.  A  deniwly  wooded  forest  will 
contain  abont  HH  full-grown  ti-ees  to  an  acre.  The  timber  is  fine 
and  clcar-gt-ained,  heavy,  strong,  soft,  and  hence  easily  worked,  yet 
tinn  and  nolid.  Hplcndid  fur  mHfitB  and  Hpar«,  shiptt'  planks  aivi 
piles :  B.lno  valuable  for  flooring,  being  for  th»t  parpose  regarded  as 
the  Iwst  of  Caiifomia  [Botander].  It  will  bear  a  tcnnion  of  3  to  1 
OK  compared  with  the  SeqaoiM,  It  is  the  sti-ongest  wood  amonfr 
conifers  on  the  North-Pacific  coast,  both  in  resisting  boriMmtal 
xtrain  end  perpendicular  pressure.  Snb-alpine  localities  should  be 
extensively  plantetl  with  this  famous  tree.  It  requires  deep  and 
rich  noil,  and  likea  shelter ;  its  growth  is  as  rapid  es  that  of  llif 
larch;  it  paeaes  in  various  localities  ns  Bla:(;k  and  Red  Spniw. 
Both  in  clayey  and  light  soil  it  attainK  hO  feet  in  about  eighteen 
yetira ;  it  requires  however  a  moist  forest- clime  for  mpid  growtL 
The  bark  is  unipjoyid  fur  tanning. 

Vinna  a  dulls,  En^tuluuiDn.* 

Xew  Mexico,  A  pine,  not  tall,  very  resinouR.  Wood  easily 
split.  One  of  the  best  for  fuel  [Meehjvn].  It  yields  the  ■-  Pino"- 
nulH,  ivliich  are  produced  in  immense  quantities,  and  are  of  very 
pjciisant  Hiivor  [Sargent].  Su  closely  cognate  to  P.  monophylla. 
thai  Ui'.  Nowlierrj-  iind  Prof.  Meehan  regu^  it  as  a  mere  varie^. 

MuiW  szoelsai  Hamilton  * 

The  Lofty  or  Bbotan-Pine.  Himalaya,  forming  large  foreata,  >t 
fittni  'i.OUO  to  12,500  feet  elevation  ;  also  in  Macedonia  and  Monto- 
negn>.  A  fine  tree,  at  length  aboat  150  feet  high,  fnraiahiiig  a 
valuable,  close-grained,  soft  and  easily  workable  wood,  wkicli  raus 
among  Himalayan  pine-woods  for  durability  next  to  Deodar-timber 
[Stewart  and  Hrandis]  ;    the  wood    in   highly   recommended  br 

fatterns  in  foundries,  further  for  levelling-staves  and  cot-planki 
Watson].  This  pine  also  furnishes  a  good  quantity  of  turpentine. 
Under  cultivation  it  shrinks  before  a  fierce  summer- sun  [Beecher] ; 
but  will  bear  the  winter  of  Christiania  [Schnebeler].  Cones  oftan 
15  inches  long  [Sir  J.  Hooker].  This  tree  produces  seeds  Midf 
and  copiously ;  gets  disseminated  easily  even  on  steep  bwe 
declivities  [Brandis]. 

Plnits  flnn»,  Antoine. 

Japan,  at  2,000  to  4,000  feet  above  the  sea-level  in  humid  TaUeri.  I 
A  lofty  tree  of  the  habit  of  the  Silver- Fir,  Attains  an  age  oi 
to  .SOO  years,  without  any  de<»y  of  the  Bt«m.  The  beet  lai 
comes  from  the  colder  regions  [Prof.  Lnerssen].  The  wood  ia  > 
soft  and  fine-grained,  employed  particularly  by  local  ooopei 
upholsterers. 
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WinUM  flexiliSf  Jamea. 

The  White  Pine  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  also  known  as  the 
,  Bull- Pine.  From  New  Mexico  to  British  Columhia,  ascending  to 
13,000  feet.  Prefers  the  limestone-formation.  A  valnable  fir  for 
oold  regions.  It  attains  a  height  of  150  feet,  according  to  Dr. 
Gibbons,  but  Mr.  J.  Hoops  states,  that  it  is  of  slow  growth.  Stem 
to  5  feet  thick  (Sereno  Watson).  Wood  pale,  soft  and  compact,  of 
fine  texture,  according  to  Prof.  Sargent  intermediate  between  that 
of  P.  Strobus  and  P.  Lambertiana.  Dr.  G.  Dawson  noted,  that  the 
seeds  afford  food  to  the  autochthones. 

^invft  Fortvneif  Parlatore.     (Abie$  Jezoensis,  Lindley.) 

China,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Foo-Chow-Foo.  A  splendid  fir, 
to  70  feet  high,  somewhat  similar  in  habit  to  P.  Cedrus. 

Films  Fraseri,  Pursh. 

Double  Balsam-Fir.  On  high  mountains  of  Carolina  and  Penn- 
sylvania. This  tree,  which  grows  to  a  height  of  about  20  feet  only, 
yields  with  P.  balsamea  the  well-known  Canada-balsam.  The  tree 
is  hardy  at  Christiania  still. 

Finns  derariUana,  Wallich. 

Nepal  Nut- Pine.  In  the  north-eastern  parts  of  the  Himalayas 
at  an  elevation  of  10,000  to  12,000  feet,  extending  to  Afghanistan. 
With  P.  Deodara,  P.  excelsa,  P.  Webbiana,  P.  Smithiana  and  Juni- 
perus  excelsa  reaching  the  highest  regions  of  pine-forests  in 
Southern  Asia.  The  tree  attains  a  height  of  60  feet,  with  a  com- 
paratively short  stem,  exceptionally  10  feet  in  girth,  and  produces 
very  sweet  edible  seeds,  also  turpentine.  Hoopes  refers  to  it  as 
remarkable  for  the  copiousness  of  its  resin.  In  reference  to  the 
nut-seeds  the  proverb  prevails  at  Kunawar,  **  One  tree  a  mans  life 
in  winter." 

FlAlls  dabray  Walter. 

From  Florida  to  the  Mississippi,  particularly  in  low  hummocks 
[Dr.  Chapman].  Allied  to  P.  mitis.  It  attains,  according  to  Prof. 
C.  Mohr,  a  height  of  about  80  feet,  stem-diameter  to  3  feet. 
Requires  good  moist  soil ;  growth  comparatively  quick ;  shade 
enduring.  Wood  light,  soft,  easily  worked,  not  resinous,  fit  as 
regards  building  purposes  only  for  inside  work  [Hon.  J.  Colman]. 
Wood  comparable  to  that  of  P.  Strobus  [Dr.  PorcherJ . 

Fiaos  rrandis,  Douglas. 

From  California,  to  British  Columbia.  Great  Silver-Fir,  also 
known  aa  the  Yellow  Fir.  A  splendid  quick-growing  fii,  to  200 
faet  high  and  upwards^  growing  best  in  moist  valleys  of  high 
nttiges.  The  stem  occasionally  attains  a  diameter  of  7  feet  at  130 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  of  6  feet  at  200 ;  concentric  wood-growth 
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of  stem  as  much  as  1  inch  in  a  yeai* ;  height  reached  bj  the  tiee  in 
Wales  75  feet  in  33 years  [A.  D.  Webster].  Trees  occur  of  15  feet 
stem-diameter  and  320  feet  high.  The  wood  is  pale  and  fiofti 
too  light  and  brittle,  according  to  Dr.  Vasej,  for  general  purposes ; 
while  Prof.  Brewer  asserts,  that  it  is  employed  for  boards,  boxes, 
cooperage,  and  even  much  sought  for  shipbuilding,  but  it  seems  fit 
only  for  inside  work;  it  is  of  pleasant  scent.  Rate  of  upward 
growth  in  favourable  places  about  2^  feet  in  a  year.  Hardy  in 
llngland  [Hemsley].     P.  subalpina  (Engelmann)  is  closely  cognate. 

Finns  drlffithii,  Parlatore.     (Larix  Oriffiihii,  J.  Hooker  and  Thompacm.) 

The  Himalayan  Larch.  Descends  to  8,000  feet  and  ascends  to 
12,000  feet.  Timber  pale,  soft,  without  distinct  heartwood,  one  of 
the  most  durable  of  all  pine-timbers  [Stewart  and  Brandis].  P. 
Ledebourii  (Endlicher)  is  the  Siberian  Larch. 

Plnos  Balepenftto,  Miller.*    (P.  marUima,  Lambert.) 

Aleppo-Pine.  South-Europe  and  North- Africa,  South-Western 
Asia.  This  well-known  pine  attains  a  height  of  80  feet,  with  a 
stem  to  5  feet  in  diameter.  The  timber  of  young  trees  is  pale,  of 
older  trees  dark-colored  ;  it  is  principally  esteemed  for  ship-hnild* 
ing,  but  also  used  for  furniture.  The  tree  yields  a  peculiar  kind 
of  turpentine,  as  well  as  a  valuable  tar.  Although  ascending 
mountains  m  South-Europe  to  the  height  of  4,000  feet,  it  thrives 
best  in  sandy  coast-lands,  where  in  ten  years  it  will  measure  2o 
feet,  and  finally  will  become  a  larger  tree  than  on  tinner  lands. 
M.  Boitel  has  published  a  special  work  on  the  impoi*tance  of  this 
pine  for  converting  poor  sand-land  into  productive  areas,  referring 
also  to  P.  silvestris  and  P.  Laricio  for  tlie  same  purpose.  According 
to  Mr.  W.  Irvine  Winter  it  will  resist  an  occasional  heat  of  118*  F. 
in  the  shade.  We  find  the  Aleppo- Fir  one  of  the  best  of  evergreen 
avenue-trees  in  Victoria,  as  first  proved  by  the  writer.  It  is  con- 
tent with  the  poorest  and  driest  localities,  and  also  here  compara- 
tively rapid  in  growth.  Docs  also  particularly  well  on  limestone 
soil,  its  roots  penetrating  far  into  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  [Dr. 
Henry  Bennett]. 

Pisnn  Bartwegriiy  Lindle>. 

Mexico,  9,000  to  14,000  feet  above  sea-level.  A  pine,  reaching 
150  feet  in  height,  with  a  very  dui'able  wood  of  a  reddish  color;  it 
yields  a  large  quantity  of  resin. 

Plnvs  Bookeriana,  McNab.    (Abies  Uookeriana,  Murray.) 

California,  at  5,000  to  6,000  feet  elevation.  A  fir,  allied  to  P. 
Pattoniana,  but  distinct  [Dr.  McNab].  Height  of  tree  to  about 
300  feet.  Stem  perfectly  sti^aight.  Wood  hard,  of  a  reddish'cokr, 
with  handsome  streaks.  Not  a  resinous  tree.  Hardy  in  Middk 
Europe. 
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JPinuM  Bndsonioaf  Poiret.     (P.  Banksiana,  Lambert.) 

Grey  Pine.  Colder  parts  of  North- America,  both  eastern  and 
western,  up  to  64**  north-latitude.  Height  of  tree  to  as  much  as 
100  feet ;  in  the  cold  north  only  a  shrub.  Its  wood  is  light,  tough, 
resinous  and  easily  worked  ;  locally  used  for  railway-ties.  Extends 
further  north  than  any  other  pine  in  America  [Dawson  arid 
Macoun].     Should  prove  valuable  for  alpine  forests. 

IPinns  Inops,  Solander. 

Eastern  North- America.  The  Jersey- Pine.  A  tree,  content  with 
barren  soil,  attaining  a  height  of  40  feet,  available  for  fixing  drift- 
sand  on  coasts.  Easily  disseminated.  Remarkably  rich  in  resin, 
hence  to  be  classed  with  pines  most  desirable  for  sanitary  planta- 
tions. Wood  reddish-yellow.  P.  Virginiana  (Miller)  is  by  far  the 
eldest  name. 


InftiflrniSy  Douglas.*     (P.  r<idiata,  D.  Don.) 

California.  A  splendid  dark-green  pine,  fully  to  100  feet  high, 
with  a  straight  stem,  occasionally  8  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  the 
quickest-growing  of  all  pines,  a  seedling  one  year  old  being  strong 
enough  for  final  transplantation  ;  it  has  been  noticed  to  grow  fully 
5  feet  annually  in  light  soil  near  Melbourne.  Mr.  J.  Dickinson 
found  it  to  attain  a  height  of  70  feet,  with  a  stem -girth  of  5  feet, 
in  13  years  at  Port  Phillip.  Although  Cupressus  macrocarpa  grows 
nearly  as  fast,  that  tree  is  not  so  indifferent  to  soil  as  P.  insignis, 
which  will  brave  even  stagnant  humidity  in  stiff  soil.  Preferable 
in  mild  climes  for  street-planting  to  trees  with  annually  deciduous 
leaves,  as  the  small  yearly  fall  of  foliage  does  not  choke  gutters 
and  drains,  nor  becomes  so  offensive  in  moist  decay  ;  thus  even  of 
sanitary  effect.  Never  introduced  into  Victoria  as  a  timber-tree, 
but  to  impart  quickly  and  uninterruptedly  a  magnificent  verdure 
to  towns  and  landscapes,  and  to  afford  early  shelter.  According  to 
W.  I.  Winter  it  will  endure  unhurt  exceptional  exposure  to  118"*  P. 
in  the  shade.  Even  more  apt  to  catch  fire  than  most  pines.  In 
the  United  Kingdom  it  suffers  greatly  from  the  attacks  of  the 
Pine-Beetle,  Hylurgus  piniperda  [Lawson].  The  wood  is  of  inferior 
technic  value  ;  but  this  tree  can  be  utilized  for  obtaining  tar  and 
pitch.  It  bears  exposure  to  the  sea  at  the  very  edge  of  the  coast. 
Produces  fruit-cones  only  at  somewhat  advanced  age.  Mr.  J. 
Kruse,  on  the  author's  suggestion,  subjected  the  foliage  to  distilla- 
tion, obtaining  oil  in  0*01  quantity  of  0*845  specific  gravity,  of 
293®  F.  boiling  point,  and  of  a  pleasant  penetrating  odor,  reminding 
of  G«neva-gin.  Prof.  Don  having  named  and  described  this  tree 
under  two  names  simultaneously,  the  later  name,  given  by  Douglas, 
may  remain  adopted. 

Winvkm  JetttejU  Mturay. 

California.  A  pine,  to  150  feet  in  height ;  stem-diameter  to  4 
feet.     Hardy  at  Cfhristiania,  Norway.     Recommended  particularly 
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for  I'earing  on  slopes  of  higlici'  motmtainB,  as  it  sttllera  from  any 
dronght.  Tho  wood  serves  hi  the  trade  as  coarse  lumber.  The 
glaucous  branch  lets  of  aromatic  fragrance  with  thinuiT  and 
gToyiEh  leayea,  the  greater  size  of  the  fruit-cones  with  thin  anil 
recurved  spines  to  the  scalea,  the  larger  uutlets  and  more  uumerou" 
cotyledons  separate  this  pine  from  P.  pondorosa  [Bngebnann, 
Sargent,  Perry]. 

Flniu  JescetwlSi  Antoine. 

Amur  and  Japan.  This  spruce  is  closely  allied  to  the  N.W- 
American  P.  Sitchensis.  Picea  Ajanensis  (Fischer)  is  identical. 
For  synonyms  see  Dr.  Masters'  e«say  in  the  Journal  of  the  Linneaii 
Society  1881. 

Finns  Xmnpforl,  Lambert. 

Chinese  Larch,  also  called  Golden  Pine.  North-Eastern  Chiiui. 
This  is  the  handsomest  of  all  the  larches ;  it  fonmi  a  ti^nsit  to  tb« 
cedars.  Resists  severe  frost.  It  is  of  quick  growth  and  attains  » 
height  of  150  feet.  The  leaves,  which  are  of  a  vivid  gr«en  dorine 
spring  and  sammer,  tnm  to  a  golden-yellow  in  aatnmn.  The  wow 
is  very  hard  and  durable. 

PlnuB  Kasra,  Rojte. 

Kasya  and  also  Burmah,  from  2,000  to  7,000  feet.  Closely 
related  to  P.  longifolia.  Attains  a  height  of  200  feet.  Wood  very 
resinous,  somewhat  fibrous,  rather  close-grained,  pale-brown  witb 
darker  waving  [Kurz.]  The  resin  an  article  of  commerce  [Sit 
Jos.  Hooker], 

Planft  KoraleiiMla,  Sisbold  &nd  Zuccarini. 

Kamtschatka,  China  and  Japan.  A  handsome  pine,  often  to  40 
feet  high,  producing  edible  seeds. 


bambertlana,  DoutclaB.* 
Shake-,  Giant-  or  Sngar-Pine.     British  Columbia  and  California 
mostly  at  great  altitudes.     A  lofty  tree,  of  rapid  growth,  npward* 
of  300  feet  high,  with   a  straight  stem  attaining  €0  feet  in  ciicmU' 
ference.     It  holds  in  most  places  preeminence  in  beanty  and  ntf 
over  accompanying  pines,  and  reaches  an  age  of  600  yean  [Dr. 
Vasey].     It  thrives  best   in   sandy  soil,  and  produces  a  soft,  paki 
straight-grained   wood,  which    for   inside   work   is   esteemed  a 
any  other  pine-wood  in  California,  and  obtained  in  large  qoanti 
it  IS  especially  used  for  shingles,  flooring,  and  for  finishing  pnTf 
by  joiners  and  carpenters.     The    tree    yields    an   abnndanc 
remarkably  clear  and  pure  resin,  which  hoax  trees  pai-tially 
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is  of  sweet  taste,  and  eaten  by  the  natives.  The  cones  may  be  19 
inches  long  ;  the  seeds  are  edible.  This  pine  would  come  to  per- 
fection best  in  the  humid  regions  of  higher  mountains.  P.  reflexa 
(Engelmann)  is  an  allied  large  species  with  smaller  fruit,  occurring 
in  Arizona. 


IPlnUB  ^arioiOf  Poiret.*     (P.  maritima.  Miller.) 

Corsican  Pine.  South-Europe,  ascending  to  about  6,000  feet, 
It  attains  a  height  of  150  feet.  A  splendid  shelter- tree,  particu- 
larly for  the  coldest  regions.  One  of  the  best  pines  to  thrive  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  Middle  Island  of  New  Zealand  [Waugh]. 
It  is  also  cultivated  at  Christiania.  It  will  succeed  on  stiff  clay  as 
well  as  on  sandy  soil,  even  on  sea-sand.  The  wood  is  pale,  towards 
the  centre  dark,  very  resinous,  coarse-grained,  elastic  and  durable, 
and  much  Esteemed  for  building,  especially  for  water- works  ;  valu- 
able also  for  its  permanency  underground.  There  are  three  main- 
varieties  of  this  pine,  namely,  P.  L.  Poiretiana  in  Italy,  P.  L. 
Austriaca  in  Austria,  P.  L.  Pallasiana  on  the  borders  of  the  Black 
Sea.  The  tree  grows  best  in  calcareous  soil,  but  also  in  poor  sandy 
ground,  where  however  the  timber  gets  not  so  large  nor  so  good. 
It  yields  all  the  products  of  P.  silvestris,  but  in  greater  quantities, 
being  perhaps  the  most  resinous  of  all  pines.  Assumed  to  attain 
an  age  of  500  years  [Langethal].  The  Austriaca  variety  attained 
a  stem-girth  of  nearly  2  feet  in  10  years,  when  cultivated  in 
Nebraska  [Governor  Furnas].  This  species  is  regarded  by  some 
as  even  preferable  for  timber-rearing  to  P.  silvestris  and  P.  Larix. 
Rate  of  upward  growth  l|-2  feet  in  a  year. 

FinuB  Xiariz,  Linn^.* 

Common  Larch.  On  the  European  Alps,  up  to  7,000  feet.  A 
tree  of  quick  growth  in  cool  localities ;  adapted  to  poor  soil,  its 
foliage  as  in  all  larches  deciduous.  It  attains  often  a  height  of  100 
feet,  sometimes  rising  even  to  160  feet,  and  produces  a  valuable 
timber  of  great  durability,  which  is  used  for  land-  and  water- 
buildings,  and  much  prized  for  ship-  and  boat-building ;  for  staves 
of  wine-casks  almost  indestructible,  not  allowing  the  evaporation 
of  the  spirituous  contents  [Simmonds],  also  much  employed  for 
pumps.  The  Brian5on-Manna  exudes  from  the  stem.  Larch-trees, 
cut  in  Bohemia,  have  shown  over  500  annual  rings  in  their  wood 
f  Langethal].  Larch -timber  lasts  three  times  longer  than  that  of 
the  Norway- Spruce,  and  although  buoyant  and  elastic  it  is  tougher 
and  more  compact ;  it  is  proof  against  decaying  efEect  of  water,  not 
readily  igniting,  and  heavier  and  harder  than  any  deal  [Stauffer]. 
The  Venetian  houses,  constructed  of  larch-wood,  showed  for  almost 
indefinite  periods  no  symptoms  of  decay.  This  wood  is  also  selected 
for  the  most  lasting  panels  of  paintings.*  The  bark  is  used  for  tanning 
and  dyeing.  The  tree  is  also  of  great  importance  for  its  yield  of 
Venetian  turpentine,  which  is  obtained  by  boring  holes  into  the 
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Btem  in  spring ;  these  fill  dni-JDg  the  Bummer,  aupplying  from  lialf 
to  three -quartfti-s  of  a  pint  of  turpentine.  In  I'ieumont,  where  tbej' 
tap  the  tree  in  diffoi'ent  spots,  and  tet  the  liquid  eontinnallj  ran. 
it  is  said,  that  from  seven  to  eight  pints  may  be  obtained  in  a  jew ; 
bat  the  wood  Buffers  through  this  operation.  The  larch  is  grown 
in  Norway  to  lat.  fi6"  5  ' ;  in  63"  26'  a  tree  stiJl  attained  a  height  of 
over  70  feet  [ProfesBor  Schaebeler].  P.  L.  tor  Rossiea,  the  Russian 
Lareh,  grows  principally  on  the  Altai-Mountains,  inim  2,500  to 
5,500  feet  above  sea-level.  The  species  would  be  important  for 
uplands,  particnlarly  alpinu  coiintiy,  even  for  pe-atbogs. 

Vlnns  lalopb^lla,  Schi»le  and  Deppe, 

At  elevations  of  from  7.000  to  11.000  feet  on  tLe  mountains  .if 
Mexico.  A  pine  to  an  much  as  90  feet  high.  A  very  reainoiiB 
epecios,  according  to  Mr.  Hugo  Finck.  The  wood  is  excesaivi-ly 
bard. 

Plnua  leptolepls,  Endlicber. 

The  KaramatBou  or  Japan-Larch.  In  Japan,  between  35'vid 
48"  Dortli-Iatitnde,  op  to  an  elevation  of  9,000  feet.  Never  a  twt 
tall  tree,  still  occasionallj'  rising  to  J  00  feet,  with  a  stem-diameier 
to  4  feet.  Thrives  best  in  a  cool  dry  climate.  The  timber  is  heaij 
and  durable,  pale-yellowish  with  reddiah-brown  centre,  used  for 
ship-  and  house-bailding  as  well  as  for  utensils,  but  especially 
songht  for  underground- work  [Prof.  Lnerssen]. 

Tlnna  lonfflfolla,  Bozbnrgh.* 

Emodi-Pine  or  Cheer-Pine.  On  the  Himalayan  mountains,  from 
2,000  to  9,000  feet.  A  handsome  tree,  with  a  branchless  stem  for 
50  feet,  the  whole  tree  attaining  a  maximum.- height  of  somewhit 
over  100  feet,  the  ^rth  of  the  atem  12  feet.  Does  not  like  mncli 
shade.  Growth  in  height  at  Port  Phillip  aboat  40  feet  in  20  yean 
The  wood  is  resinous,  and  the  red  variety  nsefnl  for  bnilding;  it 
yields  a  quantity  of  tar  and  turpentine.  The  branches  are  used  tot 
torches  by  the  rural  population  of  its  native  country  [Dr.  Brandiij. 
The  tree  stands  exposure  and  heat  well.  The  Honorable  W.  I.  Winter 
found  it  endures  an  occasional  shade -temperature  of  118°  F. 

Pinna  Xaaaonlaua,  I^mbert. 

Chiaa.  A  good-sized  pine,  with  widely  spreading  ramificatiou 
The  wood  is  durable,  and,  when  well-seasoned,  is  much  emplond 
as  material  for  tea-boxes.  The  tree  endures  the  winter-cold  li 
Southern  Norway  [Schueheler].  Prof.  C.  Koch  regards  P.  SinonM 
(Lambert)  as  a  distinct  species. 

Pinna  SCerkoall,  Jimghuhn. 

Burmah,  Borneo,  Sumatra  and  Philippine  Islands,  tiiere  wit 
insnlaris,  chiefly  at  elevations  of  from  3,000  to  1,000  feet,    i 
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pine.  The  only  species  of  Pinus,  which  extend  soath  of  the  equator. 
Closely  related  to  P.  Massoniana.  Wood  exceedingly  resinous 
[Brandis]  ;  stems  valuable  for  masts  and  spars,  according  to  Mr. 
Gamble.  Weight  of  wood  about  50  lbs.  per  cubic  foot.  The  resin 
of  this  pine  resembles  Damar  [Wiesner]. 

Vinua  BKertenslaiia,  Bongard. 

Western  Hemlock- Spruce.  North- Western  America.  Of  un- 
usually quick  growth,  even  on  poor  soil  in  the  cool  climes  congenial 
to  this  tree.  The  wood  is  pale,  tough  and  very  soft,  but  is  often 
used  for  building.  This  fir  gains  a  height  of  about  200  feet,  with  a 
stem  4  to  6  feet  in  diameter ;  the  bark  is  in  great  repute  for  tanning ; 
the  roots  yield  strong  fibres,  even  for  seines  and  nets ;  the  tender 
sprigs  are  the  characteristic  ingredient,  required  for  making  spruce - 
beer  locally  ;  the  tree  yields  also  much  resin  [Dr.  Kellogg].  Though 
naturally  so  tall  a  tree,  it  can  young  be  trained  and  trimmed  to  the 
best  of  garden-hedges  of  a  lovely  green  [Prof.  Bolander]. 

Finos  mitts,  Michaux.* 

Yellow  Pine  of  Eastern  North -America,  extending  to  Missouri 
and  Texas,  called  also  Short- leaved  Pine,  in  contrast  to  P.  australis. 
In  dry  sandy  and  more  particularly  somewhat  clayey  soil  attaining 
a  height  of  about  90  feet ;  eligible  for  rocky  ridges.  Wood  yellow- 
ish, compact,  hard,  durable,  tine-grained,  moderately  resinous,  valu- 
able for  flooring,  cabinet-work  and  ship-building,  and  even  for 
railway-sleepers.  Much  exported  from  Florida  [G.  Damkoehler]. 
According  to  Dr.  Vasey  it  commands  a  higher  price  even  than  that 
of  P.  Strobus.  The  seeds  are  smaller  than  those  of  other  North- 
East  American  true  pines,  hence  easier  of  transit  in  quantity 
[Meehan].  All  points  taken  together  probably  with  P.  Cubensis 
the  best  pine  for  future  forestry  in  the  Southera  States  of  North- 
America  [Hon.  J.  Coleman],  an  opinion  of  which  advantage  should 
be  taken  in  the  Victorian  clime. 

Finiis  monopl&ylla,  Torrey. 

Stone-  or  Nut-Pine  of  California,  on  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cas- 
cade-Mountains, up  to  6,500  feet.  Never  very  tall.  It  thrives  best 
on  dry  limestone-soil.  The  large  seeds  are  edible,  of  almond-like 
taste,  and  consumed  in  quantity  by  the  natives.  Height  of  tree 
generally  about  35  feet,  but  occasionally  as  much  as  80  feet ;  stem 
not  of  great  thickness.  This  species  is  not  of  quick  growth.  Wood 
pale,  soft,  very  resinous,  much  used  for  charcoal. 

Pinus  montana.  Da  Boi.     (P.  pwniUo,  Hsanke.) 

On  the  Alps,  Pyrenees  and  Carpathians,  also  in  Greece,  up  to  the 
highest  point  of  woody  vegetation,  covering  large  tracts,  and 
thriving  on  the  poorest  soil.  In  Norway  it  will  live  to  lat.  70®  4>' 
[Schuebeler].  This  pine  grows  to  about  25  feet  high,  but  in  favor- 
able localities  to  50 ;  it  yields  much  oil  of  turpentine.     The  wood 
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is  used  largely  for  carving.  Onlj  available  to  advantage  for 
lands.  The  oil,  distilled  from  the  foliage  of  this  and  many 
pines,  is  a  safe  anthelmintic  [Dr.  H.  Pinknej]. 

Plnus  BKontasmnaDy  Lambert.     (P.  Dwoniana,  Lindley;   P.  GremmUem, 

Gordon.) 

Mexico.     A  handsome  pine,  to  80  feet  high  ;  wood  pale,  soft  and 
resinons.     Cone  attaining  a  length  of  15  inches  [Dr.  Masters]. 

Piniis  montloola,  Doaglas. 

From  British  Colnmbia  to  California,  at  an  elevation  of  7,000- 
10,000  feet.  This  pine  thrives  best  in  poor  soil  of  granite-fonna- 
tion,  and  attains  a  height  of  abont  200  feet,  with  a  stem  often  7 
feet  thick.  The  wood  is  pale,  close-grained,  similar  to  that  of  P. 
Strobns.  Dr.  GKbbons  observes,  that  this  species  is  less  than  half 
the  size  of  P.  Lambertiana,  bnt  in  all  other  respects  resembles  it 
Woodmen  are  very  prononnced  in  their  statement,  that  there  ars 
two  kinds  of  sngar-pine,  both  growing  in  tslose  proximity  to  etdi 
other.  Mr.  J.  Hoopes  states,  that  the  wood  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  White  Pine,  therefore  pale  and  soft,  bnt  tougher.  Dr.  G. 
Dawson  says,  that  the  aborigines  nse  also  the  seeds  of  this  pine  for 
food. 

Finns  murloata,  D.  Don. 

Bishop*8  Pine.  California,  in  the  coast-region,  np  to  2,000  feet 
This  hardy  pine  grows  ordinarily  to  about  40  feet,  bnt  reaches 
120  feet  under  favorable  circumstances.  It  might  be  utilized  for 
wind-breaks  [Dr.  Gibbons].  Endures  the  clime  of  Middle  Europe. 
Rate  of  growth  near  Melbourne  about  30  feet  in  ten  years  [C. 


French 
Waugh 


Did  particularly  well  in  the  south  of  New  Zealand  [Th. 
The  fruit-cones  persist  for  many  years  [Sereno  Watsou]. 


Pinns  nlgrrfty  Alton.     (Abies  rubral  Michaux.) 

Black  Spruce.  Eastern  America,  occurring  extensively  between 
44"  and  53"  north  latitude.  In  Norway  it  will  grow  to  lat.  63*  45' 
[Schuebeler].  This  tree,  which  is  termed  Double  Spruce  by  the 
C'anadians,  likes  humid  sheltered  localities,  attains  a  height  of  about 
70  feet,  and  furnishes  a  light  elastic  timber  of  pale  color,  excellent 
for  yards  of  ships ;  largely  sawn  into  boards  and  qnarterings ;  has 
also  come  extensively  into  use  for  paper-pulp.  The  spmce-lumber 
of  the  eastern  markets  in  the  United  States  is  chiefly  furnished  hj 
this  species  [Sargent].  The  young  shoots  are  used  for  maJdog 
spruce-beer,  and  the  small  roots  serve  as  cords.  The  tree  prefers 
poor  and  rocky  soil,  but  a  humid  cool  clime,  and  is  best  available 
for  mountainous  localities  inaccessible  to  culture.  Mr.  Cecil  Claj 
estimates,  that  20,000  cubic  feet  of  timber  can  be  obtained  from  tin* 
tree  on  one  acre  of  ground. 
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Vinua  nobllis,  Douglas. 

Noble  White  Fir  ;  but  also  known  as  Red  Fir.  Oregon  and  its 
vicinity ;  forms  there  extensive  forests  at  6,000  to  8,000  feet.  A 
majestic  tree,  attaining  a  height  of  320  feet  [Brewer,  Gardner], 
with  regular  horizontal  branches.  Timber  splendid.  P.  magnifica 
(Murray)  is  a  variety.     Hardy  in  Middle  Europe. 

Plnus  Iffllttallll,  Parlatore. 

The  Oregon -Larch,  at  elevations  of  from  3,000  to  6,000  feet. 
According  to  Dr.  Gibbons,  one  of  the  most  graceful  trees.  Stem 
straight,  frequently  200  feet  to  the  first  limb.  Timber  readily 
fissile,  very  strong  and  durable  [Dufur],  tough,  light  and  elastic  ; 
it  can  also  be  employed  in  water-work  [Dr.  Kellogg].  Tree  only 
available  for  cool  mountain-regions,  to  serve  commercial  final 
purposes. 

Plnns  obo^ata,  Antoine.     (P.  Schrenkiana,  Antoine.) 

North-Eastem  Europe  and  Northern  Asia.  Somewhat  like  the 
Norway- Spruce.  Wood  soft  and  pale,  locally  used  for  furniture 
and  household-implements,  also  for  packing  boxes  of  great  durability 
[Kegel], 

Finns  orientalls«  Linne. 

Sapindus- Spruce.  Asia  Minor,  ascending  to  6,600  feet,  thus  be- 
coming alpine.  Hardy  in  Christiania.  The  tree  rises  to  about  80 
feet,  and  somewhat  resembles  the  Norway- Spruce.  The  wood  is 
exceedingly  tough  and  durable. 

Pinna  Farryana,  Engelmann.     (P.  Llaveana,  Torrey.) 

California.  One  of  the  pines  with  edible  nuts.  Allied  to  P. 
monophylla. 

Pinna  parviflora,  Siebold  and  Zucoarini. 

The  "  Imekomatsou."  Kuriles  and  Japan.  A  middle-sized  pine 
of  longevity ;  ascends  to  Alpine  heights.  Much  used  as  an  avenue- 
tree.  Wood  valuable  for  furniture  and  boat-building.  It  is  harder 
than  that  of  P.  Thunbergi  and  P.  densiflora  [Dupont] . 

Pinna  Fattonlana,  McNab. 

California,  restricted  to  elevations  above  5,000  feet,  advancing 
thence  to  the  glacier-region  in  a  gradually  dwarfed  state.  This 
fir  rises  to  a  maximum-height  of  150  feet,  the  stem  enlarging  some- 
iinies  at  the  base  to  a  diameter  of  13  feet  [Jeffrey]. 
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PlnuB  patnla,  Schiede  and  Deppo. 

Moxifo.  at  elevations  of  from  6,000  to  12,000  feet.  A  gmcefnl 
pine,  Tieciiming  80  feet  higb. 

VlnnB  pendttla,  Sjlitiider,     (P.  mierofarpa,  Lsmbert.) 

Small-coned  American  Larch,  Black  Larch  or  TanmrHck.  Frgin 
Labrador  and  Canada  to  Virginia,  delighting  in  swampy  ground. 
A  pine  of  pyramidal  growth,  to  100  feet  high.  The  timber  is  pale, 
heavy,  resinons,  and  as  highly  valned  as  that  of  the  common  larch  ; 
it  ia  close-grained,  well-adapted  for  underground- work ;  it  combines 
lightnesR,  strength  and  durability ;  much  sought  by  Hhip-bnilderN. 
as  for  knees,  bends  and  ship-gftrlands  it  cannot  be  sarpassed  [Robb  ; 
much  in  use  also  for  railway-ties.  Rate  of  circumferential  atem- 
erowth  in  Nebraska  two  feet  in  t«n  years  [Furnaa].  P.  lariciii* 
[Du  Boi]  ia  by  fur  the  olde.st  name  for  this  larch,  as  pointed  owt 
by  Prof.  C.  Koch. 

Flnas  plcea,  Dn  Roi.*     (P.  Abie;  Linnf.) 

Norway.  Spruce,  Fichte.  Middle  and  Northera  Enrope  ami 
Northern  Asia,  rising  from  the  plains  to  an  elevation  of  4,500  feet, 
and  forming  extensive  forests.  It  exceeds  even  the  birch  in  endur- 
ance of  cold.  Indigenous  in  Norway  to  latitude  69"  30'  [Schne- 
bclerl.  Aduptcd  to  most  kinds  of  soil.  The  tree  attains  a  height 
of  150  feet  or  even  more,  and  famishes  an  excellent  timber,  com- 
monly known  under  the  name  of  White  Deal,  for  building, 
furniture,  flooring,  masts,  spars,  ladders  and  oars.  Stems  of  6  feet 
diameter  are  on  record  with  more  than  200  wood-rings.  It  Jso 
produces  the  Bnrgundy- pitch  in  quantity,  while  the  bark  is  UB«i 
for  tanning.  Thoagh  enduring  dry  summers,  this  spruce  would 
have  to  be  restricted  for  timber- purposes  to  damp  monntains.  A 
variety  with  pendant  branches  occurs.  Heraaley  mentions  otler 
forms  of  this  spmce,  and  indeed  many  varieties  of  other  species  of 
Pinus.  Britain  alone  imported  in  recent  time  pinewood  to  tb« 
value  of  nine  millions  sterling  annually,  of  which  P.  picea  must 
have  furnished  a  considerable  portion.  The  import  of  dealwood  i 
into  Victoria  from  Enrope  and  America  during  1887  came  in  r^n* 
to  abont  half  a  million. 

Pinuft  Vlnaater,  Solander.*     (P.  marifima,  Toiret  and  De  Candolla.) 
Clnster-Pine.     From  the  shores  to  the  mountainaof  theconntiiM 
on  the  Mediterranean  Sea.     The  tree  rises  to  abont  60  feat  is 
height.     The  wood  is  soft  and  resinous  ;  it  yields  lately  the  Frenck 
turpentine.  Among  thebest  of  plants  for  consolidating  sandy  coutir 
and  for  converting  rolling  sands  into  pastoral  and  agricnltDTal  lai 
For  ease  of  rearing  and  rapidity  of  growth  one  of  the  most  imp" 
taut  of  all  pines.     Average-growth  at  Port  Phillip  40  feet  i* 
years.     On  the  testimony  of  Mr.  J.  Hoopes,  it  does  not  thrive 
on  oaJcareonsBoil.     Hon.  W.  I.  Winter  observed  P.  Pinasta 
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the  allied .  P.  Pinea  to  withstand  an  occasional  shade-temperature 
of  118**  F.  A  tree,  60  to  70  years  old,  heavily  tapped,  yields  12  to 
16  lbs.  of  turpentine,  equal  to  4  lbs.  of  resin,  the  rest  being  oil  of 
turpentine  [Simmonds].  The  tree  comes  into  full  flow  of  tui'pentine 
at  about  25  years,  and  the  tapping  process,  if  only  a  slight  one,  is 
endured  by  this  tree  for  an  enormous  length  of  time.  Thus  the 
annual  production  of  resin  from  a  good  tree  fluctuates  between 
5  and  8  lbs.  The  quantity  of  resin  gathered  in  France  during  1874 
was  about  sixty  million  pounds  [Crouzetter-Desnoyers].  The  felling 
of  up-grown  pines,  planted  with  wise  foresight  for  antimalarian 
and  other  hygienic  purposes  at  places  of  centres  of  population,  can 
but  be  regarded  as  most  reprehensible,  when  the  simple  reason  of 
such  destruction  consists  in  replacing  the  pines  by  other  perhaps 
more  fashionable  but  less  sanitary  trees.  Under  the  shelter  of  a 
wooden  palisade  near  high-wat«r  mark  on  coast-sands  the  seeds  of 
the  Cluster-Pine  are  sown  along  with  those  of  the  Lyme,  Marram, 
Furze  and  Broom-plant,  the  ground  thus  sown  being  covered  with 
brush- wood,  to  prevent  the  sand  from  moving.  In  France,  north 
of  the  Loire,  the  P.  Pinaster  is  not  reared,  as  there  it  will  no  longer 
yield  a  rich  supply  of  turpentine  [Colonel  Bailey  in  Indian 
Forester  XIIL,  450]. 

Pinus  Flnoeana.  Gordon. 

Mexico,  up  to  9,000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  A  very  remarkable 
pine,  frequently  to  60  feet  high,  having  drooping  branches  like  the 
Weeping  Willow.     Most  desirable  for  cemeteries. 

Finns  Findrow,  Boyle. 

Himalayan  mountains,  7,000  to  12,000  feet  above  the  sea-leveL 
A  fine,  straight-stemmed  fir,  becoming  190  feet  high  ;  cones  purple. 
Considered  by  Stewart  and  Brandis  a  variety  of  P.  Webbiana. 

Finns  Flnea,  Linn^.* 

Stone-Pine.  Countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea; 
extends  to  the  Canary-Islands.  Height  of  tree  80  feet ;  top  rather 
flat.  The  wood  is  whitish,  light,  but  full  of  resin,  and  much  used 
for  furniture,  naval  architecture  and  general  building  purposes. 
The  seeds  are  edible,  but  of  a  resinous  though  not  disagreeable 
taste ;  they  should  be  left  in  the  cones  until  they  are  about  to  be 
used,  as  otherwise  they  speedily  become  rancid  ;  they  only  ripen  in 
their  third  year.  This  pine  grows  as  easily  and  almost  as  quickly 
as  the  Cluster-Pine.     The  bark  contains  much  tan-principle. 

Finns  Finsapo,  Bolssier. 

Spanish  Fir.  Spain  and  North -Africa,  at  fi-om  3,000  to  6,000 
feet  elevation.  A  tree  to  70  feet  high,  with  branches  from  the 
ground.  The  timber  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Silver-Fir  and  resinous. 
Thrives  best  on  calcareous  soil  [Dr.  Masters].    Proved  the  quickest 
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growing  of  Earopeui  Firs  in  Tiutniaom  [F.  Abbott].  A  closelj 
cognaie  tree  U  the  Algerian  Fir,  P.  Nxunidica  (Lunno^),  vtbidi 
occDFB  intermixed  with  the  Atlaa-Cedar  at  elerationa  from  4,000- 
6,000  feet. 

#lniw  pollt»,  Antoine. 

Japan  and  Knrile-lBluidR.  A  tall  snperb  sjtmce.  forming  large 
forests  on  the  monn tain-ranges  [A.  Murray].  Beeiets  Bpvere  froet. 
Allied  to  P.  Smithiana.     Wood  much  like  that  of  P.  Alcockiana 

Vlons  ponderOM,  DongW.*     (P.  Bmlhamiana,  HartweK.) 

Yellow  Pitch-Pine  or  Tmcker-Pine.  North -Western  America. 
Height  of  tree  often  to  22.'i  occasionally  to  300  feet,  with  a 
stem  reaching  24  feet  in  circumference.  Growth  comparatively 
quick.  Thrivea  beat  in  deep  loamy  send,  bnt  grows  also  on  diy 
rocky  ridges  [Farlow].  Varies  in  degree  of  hardineee  according 
to  the  locality,  in  which  the  seeds  were  obtained  [Prof.  Th.  Meehan]. 
The  wood  is  yellowish,  hard,  strong,  heavy  and  dui-able  ;  for  general 
purposes  it  is  locally  preferred  to  thnt  of  other  pines;  also  largely 
used  in  mining  operationii.  There  ai'e  line  groveE  of  this  tree  np  to 
5,000  feet  elevation  in  California,  but  the  variety  P.  Engelmaniii 
(Parry)  ascends  to  12,000  feet.  The  bark  contains  a  cfmsiderable 
quantity  of  tanning  substance.  Wood  pale  and  soft,  neither  knotty 
nor  resinons,  much  esteemed  for  cabinet-work  [Hoopes]  ;  it  is  of 
great  strength,  and  used  for  floors,  joists  and  much  other  work  in 
carpentry.  Gibbons  relates,  that  the  wood,  with  the  bark  adherent, 
exposed  to  the  weather,  will  decay  within  a  year,  but  that  whwi 
stripped  and  covered  with  soil  it  is  readily  persistent.  Dr.  Kello^, 
who  aptly  calls  this  tree  herculean,  saw  logs,  which  had  been  inthi) 
ground  twelve  years,  qnite  sound.  Sap-wood  veiy  thick.  Thii 
nine  has  proved  well  adapted  even  for  rather  dry  localitiee  in 
Victoria,  bnt  is  there  slow  of  growth.  P.  latifolia  (Sargent)  is  an 
allied  apecies  of  Southern  Arizona. 

PtniiB  V»end«-Stro1>a»,  Lindley. 

Mexico,  up  to  10,000  feet.  This  pine  is  superior  in  appeanun 
to  any  other  Mexican  pine  ;  height  to  about  80  feet. 

PlmiB  pnnrena.  Micfaanx. 

Soath-Kastom  States  of  North -Am  erica.  Although  seldom  tnvt  i 
50  feet  high,  this  pine  has  the  recommendation  of  being  of  renu 
ably  quick  growth,  especially  in  early  life.  This  species  is  i 
reemous,  also  powerfully  and  pleasantly  odorous  [Prof.  Buckho> 
should  prove  of  great  value.  Flower-spikes  red ;  cones  laige 
early  formed  [Prof.  Meehan]. 
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Pinns  PyrenalOAf  Lapeyrouse.    (P.  Brutia,  Tenore.) 

In  the  countries  at  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  ascending  to  5,000 
feet.  A  pine  of  quick  growth,  to  80  feet  in  height ;  the  wood  is 
pale  and  dry,  almost  free  from  resin,  and  of  considerable  value. 
The  tree  commences  to  bear  fruits  in  about  a  dozen  years  already. 

Vinns  refleza,  Engelmann. 

California.  Allied  to  P.  flexilis,  belonging  to  the  Strobus  section, 
but  with  comparatively  large  inappendiculated  nuts. 

Vlniui  rellgrlosa,  Humboldt. 

Oyamel-Fir.  Mexico,  from  4,000  to  11,500  feet  above  the  sea- 
level,  thus  reaching  the  limits  of  arboreous  vegetation.  A  magni- 
ficent tree  with  somewhat  silvery  leaves,  growing  to  a  height  of 
150  feet,  stem  reaching  6  feet  in  diameter.  The  wood  is  particu- 
larly well  fitted  for  shingles  and  laths.  This  species  endures  the 
winters  of  Middle  Europe. 

Pinns  resinosa,  Solander. 

Red  Pine.  North- America,  principally  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia, 
but  extending  to  Pennsylvania.  It  attains  a  height  of  150  feet,  the 
stem  a  diameter  of  3  feet.  It  is  of  rapid  growth,  and  on  account 
of  the  reddish-barked  stem  ornamental  [Sargent]  ;  delights  in  sandy 
soil,  naturally  drained,  and  on  such  prod  aces  the  best  quality  of 
timber  [Femow]  ;  the  wood  is  hard,  fine-grained,  strong,  elastic, 
heavy  and  durable,  to  various  extent  resinous,  and  used  for  ship- 
building and  structures  of  various  kinds.  A  search  should  be  insti- 
tuted after  least  odorous  essential  oils,  some  of  which  perhaps 
yielded  by  particular  pines,  to  effect  the  fixing  of  delicate  scents, 
which  could  not  be  isolated  by  distillation  or  other  methods. 

IPinns  HflTida,  MUler.* 

American  Piteh-Pine.  From  New  England  to  Virginia.  It 
grows  to  a  height  of  80  feet.  Timber  from  gravelly  or  rocky  soil 
heavy  and  resinous,  from  damp  alluvial  soil  light  and  soft ;  used 
for  building.  But  the  tree  is  principally  important  for  its  yield  of 
turpentine,  resin,  piteh  and  tar.  It  is  suitable  for  sea-shores  ;  it 
will  also  grow  in  the  driest  localities,  as  well  as  in  swamps,  nor  is 
it  readily  susceptible  to  injury  from  fire.  Prof.  Meehan  mentions 
this  as  the  most  rapid  gi'ower  among  North-East  American  pines. 
With  P.  Taeda  among  the  most  oleous  and  resinous  pines,  to  be 
disseminated  million-fold  in  such  extensive  malarial  regions,  as 
cannot  be  readily  or  profitably  drained,  to  subdue  miasmata  by  the 
copious  evolution  of  the  double  oxyde  of  hydrogen  and  ozone.  The 
first  trees  in  Australia  were  reared  by  the  writer  of  this  work. 
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PlnuB  rubra,  Lambert. 

The  Red  Spi-UL-e.  North-Eftsteni  Aniorica.  Allied  to  P.  alba  and 
P.  nigra.     Wood  reddiBh-bmwn. 

PlDns  SablnaanK,  Douitliu.' 

Caiifomian  Nut-Pine  or  White  Pine.  From  California  Ui  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Height  to  ITiO  ffet ;  stem  frequently  3  feet  io 
diameter.  Leftvea  uniisnally  long.  The  wood  in  pale  and  soft; 
according  to  Dr.  Gibbons  it  is  hard  and  durable  when  seasoned, 
with  close  and  twisted  gi-ain,  and  eontaiiis  much  resin  ;  for  fuel, 
when  well-distiibnUid  heat  is  reqaiste.  far  surpassing  all  other 
Californian  woodH  in  ralae  ;  yields  an  abandsnt  supply  of  excellent 
turpentine,  and  thence  again  by  distillation  a  superior  oil  [Dr. 
Kellogg],  The  clustered  heavy  cones  attain  a  length  of  one  foot. 
The  seeds  are  edible ;  they  are  produced  in  great  profusion,  and 
constituted  formerly  a  large  portion  of  the  wintei'-food  of  the  natiTe 
tribes.  Proves  even  in  dry  localities  of  Victoria  to  be  of  qoick 
growth. 

Plnnft  selttuolepta,  Pnrtatore, 

Jajian.  up  to  elevations  of  7,000  feet.  This  fir  I'ises  to  a  height 
of  aiwuf  150  fed.     It  is  known  also  as  Veitch'a  Fir. 

PlBua  Baratinai  Hichanx. 

Pond-Pine.  Southern  States  of  Eastern  North -America,  in 
moraasy  soil,  pnncipally  near  the  sea-coast.  It  gets  aboat  50  feet 
high.  The  wood  is  soft.  Of  importance  as  antimalarian  for  ferer- 
Bwamps,      Regarded  by  Prof.  .Meehan  as  an  extreme  form  of  P- 

Plans  Slblrlca,  Turczaninow.     (P.  Fichta,  Fischer.) 

Siberian  Pitch-Pir.  Russia,  westward  to  the  Volga,  eaatwanl  tff 
Kamtschatka,  ascending  the  Altai- mountains  to  5,000  feet.  TIui 
pine  reaches  a  height  of  about  50  feet. 

Pinna  allvaatrta,  C.  Bauhin." 

Scotch  Pine,  Foehre,   Kiefer.      Europe,  Northern  and  Weet^ra 
Asia,  reaching  to  70°  north-latitnde,  ascending  the  Alps  to  6,000 
feet,  extending  south-eastward  to  the  Black  Sea,  thriving  best  in 
sandy  soil.     Of  all  trees  the  one,  which  needs  the  least  of  mineni 
aliment  from  the  soil  ;  hence  adapted  for  pure  sand,  where  It  fonnl 
twice  as  much  humns  within  the  same  time  as  Robinia  Pseudacaca 
or  poplars,  while  its  wood  is  much  more  valuable.      More  eamlf 
transplanted  than  any  other  Earopean  species  [Wesaely].    A  t( 
valuable  tree,  becoming  fnlly  100  feet  high,  nsnally  growing  to  : 
age  of  about  120  years,  but  sometimes  getting  much  older  ;  thi 
venerable  tree  at  Schandau.  blown  down  by  a  storm,  showed 
annnal  rings.      It  is  important  for  masts  and  spara.      The 
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Baltic,  Norway-  or  Riga-deals  are  obtained  from  this  pine,  as  well 
as  a  large  portion  of  the  European  pine-tar  and  pitch.  A  kind  of 
vanillin  is  prepared  from  the  cambium-sap  of  this  pine.  Its  cones 
have  come  into  u^e  for  tarming  in  France.  Proves  adapted  even 
for  the  drier  parts  of  Victoria,  but  here  in  the  lowlands  apt  to  take 
blight.  Maximum  rate  of  growth  in  Nebraska,  according  to 
Governor  Furnas  (in  Prof.  Meehan's  Gardeners'  Monthly),  3  feet 
stem -circumference  at  2  feet  from  the  ground  in  10  years.  The 
leaves  of  pines  can  be  well  converted  into  material  for  pillows  and 
mattresses,  with  the  great  recommendation  of  healthfulness  for 
such  a  purpose.  All  fir-forests  are  antimiasmatic  and  salubrious 
for  hectic  patients,  in  consequence  of  the  di-oxyde  of  hydrogen 
evolved  from  their  terebintbine  emanations.  The  annual  impor- 
tation of  tar  and  resin  from  coniferaB  into  Britain  approached 
recently  one  million  sterling  in  value,  of  which  P.  silvestris  must 
have  contributed  a  large  share.  Consult  also  on  various  coniferous 
trees  Loudon's  classic  **  Arboretum." 

PiniUI  SltkensiSy  Bongard.*     (P.  Mentie9ii,  Douj^las.) 

North-Westem  America,  extending  also  to  Kamtschatka,  Amur 
and  Japan.  Has  grown  in  the  south  of  New  Zealand  to  30  feet  in 
15  years  [Th.  Waughl.  Has  there  done  best  among  the  spruces. 
The  Blue  Spruce  of  California,  also  called  Tideland- Spruce,  ascend- 
ing to  elevations  of  9  000  feet ;  of  rapid  growth  in  congenial  soil. 
A  very  handsome  tree,  which  furnishes  soft,  light,  pale  and  fine- 
grained timber,  used  largely  for  piles  [Dr.  Gibbons].  It  thrives 
best  in  moist  ground.  According  to  Prof.  Brewer,  instances  are  on 
record  of  trees  having  attained  a  height  of  over  300  feet,  and  a 
stem  of  7  feet  in  diameter  at  100  feet  from  the  base.  From  an 
exceptionally  large  tree  100,000  shingles  were  obtained,  besides  58 
cords  of  wood. 

Pinas  Smltblanla,  Lambert.    (P.  Khutrow,  Boyle.) 

Himalaya-mountains,  at  elevations  frem  6,000  to  11,000  feet, 
ext-ending  to  Afghanistan  and  to  China.  This  spruce,  known 
vernacularly  also  as  Kutro-  or  Morind a- Spruce,  attains  a  height  of 
150  feet,  and  the  stem  a  girth  of  21  feet.  The  wood  is  pale,  even 
and  straight-grained,  but  only  durable  under  shelter ;  for  inside- 
work  greatly  in  use.     Hardy  in  Middle  Europe. 

Piniis  Strobua,  Linn4.* 

Weymouth-Pine  or  American  White  Pine.  North-Eastem 
America,  growing  on  any  soil,  but  particularly  adapted  for  deep, 
rich  ground  in  mountain- valleys  ;  known  to  reach  a  height  of  270 
feet,  with  a  stem  as  much  as  8  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  the  principal 
pine  of  the  lumber- trade  of  the  Eastern  States.  One  of  the  finest 
among  ornamental  conifers.  Of  comparatively  quick  growth,  but 
with  little  tolerance  to  drought  [Hon.  N.  J.  Colman].  The  wood  is 
soft,  whitish  or  yellowish,  light,  free  from  knots,  almost  without  resin 
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easy  to  work,  very  dtirHblti,  and  mucli  esteemed  for  inaslg,  bridges, 
fr^raes  of  buildings,  windows,  L-eilings,  flooring,  oars,  cabinet-work 
and  organ-pipes,  also  mne)i  used  foi*  matches.  Indeed,  its  line  ia 
far  moi-e  diversified  than  that  of  any  other  tree  in  North- America 
[DawBon],  The  tree  yields  American  turpentine  and  galipot.  Mr. 
Cecil  Clay  cut  osceptionally  40,1)00  feet  of  its  timber  on  an  acre  of 
ground  in  the  Virginian  mountains.  The  sap-wood  in  rem&rkably 
thin.  The  tree  endnres  the  climate  of  Norwaytolat.  61°  16'  [Prof. 
Schneheler].  Maximum-rate  of  cii'Cumferential  stem-growth  in 
Nebraska  2^  feet  in  12  years  [Governor  Fumas].  The  wood  can 
advantageously  be  converted  into  paper-malerial  as  an  admixture 
to  other  snbBtances ;  in  Europe  the  wood  of  P.  picea  and  P.  Abies 
in  preferentially  used  for  this  purpose.  See  also  in  reference  to 
Ibis  and  Lilhei-  N.  Amer.  Pines,  Michaux  and  Nnttall's  Sylva. 

PlnuB  Tieda,  Liimi.'. 

Fraukinccnae-  or  Loblolly- Pine,  Florida,  Carolina  and  Virginia. 
westward  to  Texas,  in  moiat  loamy-sandy  soil,  attaining  a  height  of 
about  120  feet.  Adapted  to  a  wide  range  of  sites  ;  light-needing 
[Farlow].  The  timber  is  liked  for  pnraps,  bnt  liable  to  warp  and 
decay  in  buildings  on  exposure  [Sargent],  Stems  sought  for 
masts.  The  tree  yields  turpentine  in  good  quantity,  though  of 
inferior  quality,  and  exudes  much  resin  ;  it  likes  regions  near  tie 
coa,-;t:  hence  cun  be  well  ntilized  for  raising  fir-forests  on  shore- 
lands,  especially  as  this  pine  takes  readily  possession  of  cleared 
forest-ground,  and  by  quick  growth  overpowers  other  jonng  treet 
[Prof.  C.  MobrJ. 

Plnn>  tannlfolla,  Bentham, 

Mexico,  at  an  elevation  of  about  5,000  feet,  forming  dense  forest*- 

Height  of  this  pine  to  nearly  100  feet ;  stem  to  5  feet  in  diameter. 

Plnu*  Teooote,  Cbiunisao  ajid  Schlechtendal. 

Okote-  or  Torch-Pine.  Mexico,  from  5,000  to  11,000  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  Tree  often  to  150  feet  high  ;  stem  to  4  feet  in 
diameter.  It  yields  the  Brea-tnr  pen  tine,  from  which  locally  reein 
and  oil  of  turpentine  are  obtained  ;  the  wood  is  remarkably  durable. 

Pluns  XhnnberffU,  Parlatore. 

Japan.     A  tall  pine  with  wide  ramifications.     Closely  cognate  to 
P.  Massoniana,     The  most  conkmon  of  all  trees  in  Japan,  called 
there  the  "  Matsu  "  or  "  Koaromataou,"    It  attains  a  stem-diameter      i 
of  6  feet,  a  height  of  100  feet,  and  reaches    an   age   of  semal 
centuries.     It  prefers  sandy  soil.     Splendid  for  avenues  [Rein]. 
supplies  a  resinous,  tough  and  dorable  wood,  used  for  bnitdings  i 
furniture,  bnt  suitable  only  for  indoor-work  [Veitch],     The  ro 
when  bnmed.  with  the  oil  of  Brassica  orientalis,  furaish  the  CV 
lampblack. 
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Piniis  Torreyana,  Parry. 

California.  A  small  coastal  Pine,  buffeted  by  the  sea-breeze 
[Prof.  Sereno  Watson].  Leaves  very  stout.  An  average  cone  of 
this  pine  will  contain  about  130  seeds,  weighing  3  ounces ;  they  are 
edible  [Meehan]. 

Plnus  Tangra,  Antoln  •. 

Northern  provinces  of  Japan,  3,000  to  9,000  feet  above  the  sea« 
This  very  hardy  spruce-fir  grows  to  a  height  of  over  100  feet.  Ita 
timber  is  durable,  tough  and  dense,  used  for  masts  and  spars,  also 
for  shingles,  which  will  last  30  to  4fO  years  [MatzunoJ ;  highly 
esteemed  for  superior  furniture,  especially  by  turners.  It  is  of  a 
yellowish-brown  colour.  P.  Araragi  (Siebold)  is  the  oldest  name 
for  this  species,  as  pointed  out  by  Prof.  C.  Koch. 

Flnna  Webblana,  WaUich. 

King-Fir,  Dye-Fir,  Himalaya-mountains,  at  an  elevation  of 
from  7,000  to  13,000  feet,  exten(£ng  to  Afghanistan.  A  splendid 
fir,  reaching  a  height  of  160  feet,  the  stem  a  circumference  of  30 
feet.  Will  bear  a  good  deal  of  shade  [Dr.  Brandis].  The  wood  is 
pale,  soft,  cross-grained  and  very  resinous,  on  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Webb  somewhat  similar  in  texture  and  odour  to  that  of  the 
Bermuda-Cedar.  The  natives  extract  a  splendid  violet  dye  from 
the  cones.  The  oldest  name  for  this  species  is  P.  spectabilis  (D. 
Don)  according  to  Prof.  C.  Koch. 

Piaas  Wllllamaonll,  Newberry. 

California  and  Oregon,  up  to  12,000  feet.  Height  of  tree  reaching 
150  feet.  Timber  very  valuable  [Vasey].  Many  other  pines, 
eastern  as  well  as  western,  not  alluded  to  on  this  occasion,  are 
worthy  of  especial  utilitarian  inquiries.  Pines  are  the  leading  trees 
for  imparting  that  permanent  green  into  landscapes,  derivable 
almost  solely  from  Conifers  in  cold  climes,  and  all  the  more 
appreciated  by  refined  taste  for  mass- planting  with  wider  scope 
in  zones  of  evergreen  vegetation,  where  most  kinds  of  trees  with 
deciduous  foliage,  however  eligible  for  street-planting,  are  out  of 
their  element,  and  look  only  for  about  two  months  lovely,  for  two 
passable,  for  two  unsightly  and  without  winterly  surroundings  for 
six  months  dead,  and  that  during  the  very  time  of  the  most  beautiful 
general  verdure. 

Piptadenia  Cebll)  Grisebach.     (Acacia  Cebil,  Grisebach.) 

La  Plata- States.  A  tree,  attaining  60  feet  in  height,  there 
furnishing  a  tan-bark  of  fair  strength  [Hieronymus]. 

Piptadenla  rlgrlda,  Bentham. 

Sub-tropical  and  extra-tropical  South-America.  This  acacia-like 
tree  furnishes  the  angico-gum,  similar  to  gum  arable.  The  wood^ 
according  to  Saldana  da  Gama,  serves  for  naval  constructions. 
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nptnmK  praplnqnas,  Wcddeil. 

Insular  India,  South-Sea  Islanda  and  warmer  parts  of  East- 
Australia.  This  bush  is  higJier  and  rather  inoie  hardy  than 
Boehmeria  nivea ;  in  fihro  it  ia  aitailar  to  that  plant.  P.  Telatiniis 
(Wedd.)  is  doaely  allied.     The  tew  other  spofiee  serve  probablr  tut 


Plronnln  dloiOft<  Moquin.     (Phytoldcca  dUiita,  Liaai.) 

Southern  Brazil  and  La  Plata- States.  The  Ombn.  A  decidnuus 
tree  for  shady  avenues,  grown  in  Sonth-Enrope  as  well  as  in  man/ 
other  mild  countries  ;  shown  by  the  writer  of  this  work  to  be  hardy 
in  the  lowlands  of  Victoria.  It  attains  a  height  of  about  60  feet 
and  IB  comparatively  quick  of  growth.  Apt  to  be  anapped  off,  when 
Biposed  to  any  gales  [Pi-of.  McOwan].  The  plant  is  also  of  some 
medicinal  value,  like  the  allied  Phytolacca  depaudra  (Linnel;  the 
use  of  the  berries  of  the  latter  for  colouring  wine  is  objectionable, 
as  they  are  deleteinous.  , 

PlBCldla  srrtlirlna,  Linn^.  I 

West-Indies  and  Florida.     "  Jam aiea-D oj? wood."    A  tree,  reach-    ■ 
ing  a  height  of  about  M  feet.     The  bark  baa  come  into  medicinal 
use,  particularly  as  an  hypnotic. 

Viaonla  aouleata,  Linni. 

Tropical  and  snb-tropical  countries  of  both  hemispheres,  extend- 
ing as  a  native  plant  into  New  South  Wales.  This  rambling  prickly 
bush  can  be  chosen  for  hedge-copaes. 

Vlatada  Atlantloa,  Deifontainea. 

North-Africa.  As  the  experienced  explorer,  Dr.  E.  Cobmui, 
recommends  this  tree  for  raising  forests  on  tjie  high  Algeritn 
plateaux,  it  should  also  be  very  acceptable  in  other  similar  regimis; 
yields  mastic  also. 

Piataola  Kautlaoos,  Linn^. 

The  Mastic  Tree.  Mediterranean  r^ons.  A  tall  evergncs 
buah,  exuding  the  maatic-reain,  mostly  through  inciaions  into  it* 
bark.     In  Morocco  the  plant  is  extensively  used  for  hedges  also.         | 

Piataola  Tersbinthna,  Linnt.  i 

Conntriea  aronnd  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  thence  to  Afgfaaniitn  , 
and  Balughiatan.  A  tall  bush  or  small  tree  with  decidixM  < 
foliage.  The  fragrant  Cyprian  or  Chio-tnrpentiae  exudes  frr^ 
stem  of  this  species  ;  it  was  used  already  by  Hippocrates  i 
nally.  Recently  it  has  here  been  employed  with  {Jdvantage  w 
Astlea  in  carcinomatous  affections.  In  Upper  India  the  see^ 
pressed  for  oil  [Brigade-Surgeon  Aitchison], 
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Pistacda  Tera,  Linn^.* 

Syria,  Persia,  Afghanistan.  A  decidnous  tree,  sometimes  to  30 
feet  high,  yielding  the  Pistacio-nnts  of  commerce,  remarkable  for 
their  green  almond-tasted  kernels.  The  galls  from  this  tree  are  of 
technic  value.  Dr.  Bancroft  adopted  the  ingenious  plan  of  insert- 
ing Pistacia-seeds  into  dry  figs,  to  secure  their  power  of  germina* 
tion  during  transmission  to  remote  places.  Artificial  pollination 
increases  the  fecundity.  Can  be  grafted  on  P.  Terebinthus  [Parla- 
tore,  Dyer]. 

Pisiiin  arrensey  Linn^. 

Eastern  countries  at  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  A  good  forage- 
plant,  though  annual ;  thriving  in  any  soil ;  best  cut  for  stable- 
fodder  [Naudin].  Hardier  and  more  drought-resisting  than  the 
ordinary  pea,  of  which  it  may  nevertheless  be  the  origin  [A.  de 
Candolle].  Alefeld,  Koernicke  and  Wittmack,  as  leading  scientific 
a^ipronomists,  regard  P.  sativum  as  a  garden- variety  of  this  plant. 

Pismn  aatlTom,  Linn^.* 

The  common  Pea.  South-Westem  Asia.  Cultivated  already  by 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Trojans  [Virchow,  Wittmack],  during  the 
stone- age  in  Hungary  [A.  de  Candolle],  Matures  under  horticul- 
tural care  seeds  even  in  the  hot  desert-regions  of  Central  Australia 
[Rev.  H.  Kempe],  where  it  is  a  winter-plant  like  in  tropical  regions ; 
on  the  other  hand  it  comes  to  perfection  as  far  north  as  70°  22'  in 
Norway  [Schuebeler].  This  annual  of  daily  use  could  hardly  be 
left  uimoticed  on  this  occasion.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  herbage 
as  a  nutritious  fodder  deserves  more  attention,  than  it  receives. 
The  green  fruit  contains  inosit- sugar  and  cholestrin-fat.  For  field- 
culture  a  sandy-calcareous  loam  should  be  chosen  for  this  plant,  to 
ensure  rich  and  safe  harvests.  Peas  retained  their  vitality  after 
four  years*  exposure  to  the  extreme  frosts  of  Polaris-Bay.  P. 
Aucheri  (Jaubert  and  Spach),  which  is  perennial,  occurs  in  alpine 
elevations  on  the  Taurus. 

'Pittospormn  tennlfollmn,  Banks  and  Solander. 

New  Zealand.  This  with  P.  eugenioides  (Cunningham)  has 
proved  very  suitable  for  tall  garden-hedges,  for  which  these  and 
several  other  species  were  first  brought  into  notice  by  the  writer. 
Unhurt  by  a  cold  of  9**  F.  [GorlieJ.  Hardy  at  Campbelltown, 
Argyleshire.  P.  Ralphii  (Kirk),  also  from  New  Zealand,  endures 
the  winters  of  Arran.  Seeds  of  any  Pittosporum  hardly  ever  fail 
to  germinate. 

^ittoapormn  undulatiiin,  Ventenat. 

South-Eastem  Australia.  This  tree  with  P.  bicolor  (Hooker) 
produces  a  wood  well  adapted  for  turners'  purposes ;  to  some  extent 
it  serves  also  as  a  substitute  for  boxwood.     The  flowers  furnish  a 
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higlily  fi-agrant  volatile  oil  on  distillation.  The  tree  nndor  very 
favoi'able  cirvninstancetj  attains  a  height  of  80  feet ;  it  is  l&^^Ij 
pervaded  by  a  bitter  pecaliar  principle,  which  occura  also  in  oth<'r 
species. 

Flancra  agnatloa,  Gmulin. 

South- Eastevn  States  of  North-Am 
which  can  be  chosen  for  plantatiouR  in 
is  hai'd  and  stronff. 

PlantaffO  lanoeolata.  Lione. 

Eni-ope,  Weateru  Asia,  Northern  Afi-ica.  The  Rib-herb  or  Plan- 
~  tain-herb.  This  jierennial  weed  gets  diHaemiiiated  readily,  and  is 
recommended  by  some  imraliats.  though  neither  by  Langethal  ni^r 
Morton,  as  valuable  on  very  poor  pasture-land.  The  allied  P.  media 
(L.)  is  of  similar  use,  and  so  perhaps  P.  major  (Camera Has),  all  of 
equal  geographic  range ;  the  seeds  are  much  liked  by  cage-birds, 

Plantapo  FB^llium,  Linm-. 

Countries  around  the  Medtt«ri'aucan  Sea,  extending  to  AoMriii 
and  Persia.  An  annual  herb.  The  seeds  render  water  very  mncit- 
aginouB,  aad  come  thna  into  requisition  for  the  preparation  of  silk- 
ware,  for  impurtiiig  gloss  to  coloured  paper  and  for  cotton-printing, 
irrespective  of  some  medicinal  utility  [Wiesner].  The  same  may  be 
said  of  P.  cynops  (Linn^)  and  P.  arenaria  (Waldstein  and  Eitai- 
bel).  These  species  could  be  easily  naturalised  on  sandy  coast- 
Plata  nus  oooldflntalia,  C&teBbye.* 

The  true  Plane-Tree  of  Eastern  North -America  ;  also  known  as 
Bnttonwood.  More  eligible  as  an  avenue-tree  than  as  a  timber-tree. 
Height  reaching  about  100  feet;  diameter  of  stem  at  times  to  14 
feet.  Wood  dull-red,  light,  not  readily  attacked  by  insects  ;  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  pianofortes  and  harps ;  cuts  into  very  good 
screws,  also  presses,  dairy -utensils,  windlasses,  wheels  and  blocls. 
The  young  wood  is  silky-whitish  and  often  handsomely  mottled 
[Robb].  The  tree  likes  alluvial  river-banks,  and  has  been  sacc«ee- 
fully  plant«d  in  morassy  places,  absorbing  miasmatic  efflavm. 

Plataans  orlantalla,  Linue.* 

The  genuine  Plane-Tree,  extending  from  South-Europe  to  Middle 
Asia.  Hardy  in  Norway  to  lat.  58"  8'  [Schuebeler].  One  of  tho 
grandest  trees  for  lining  roads  and  for  street-planting,  deciduoM 
like  most  other  planes,  rather  quick  of  growth.  Attains  a  heigh 
of  90  feet  and  a  stem -circumference  of  occasionally  70  feet,  reachim 
an  age  of  over  800  years.  It  resists  the  smoke  in  lar^e  towns,  s™ 
as  London,  better  than  any  other  tree,  growing  vigorously  ^ 
nnder  such  disadvantage.     The  wood  is  well  adapted  for  for 
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and  other  kinds  of  cabinet-work.  Propagation  from  seeds  or 
cuttings.  Growth  in  height  at  Port  Phillip  30-40  feet  in  20  years. 
An  evergreen  plane  was  mentioned  already  by  Plinius  as  occurring 
in  Candia  [Sir  J.  Hooker],  and  has  lately  been  re-discovered. 

Plataniui  raoemosa,  Nuttall. 

The  Californian  Plane-Tree.  A  good  promenade-tree,  which 
according  to  Prof.  Bolander  grows  more  rapidly  and  more  compact 
than  P.  occidentalis.  Wood  harder  and  therefore  more  durable, 
also  less  liable  to  warp.  According  to  Dr.  Gibbons,  the  tree  attains 
a  height  of  about  100  feet  and  a  stem-diameter  of  8  feet.  The  wood 
is  brittle ;  in  use  however  by  turners. 

Plectooomla  Blmalaiana,  Griffiths. 

Sikkim,  up  to  7,000  feet,  extending  to  27°  north  latitude.  This 
Rattan -Palm  requires  moist  forest-land.  Its  canes  are  not  durable ; 
but  the  plant  is  an  object  worthy  of  scenic  horticulture,  and  would 
prove  the  hardiest  among  its  cogeners.  P.  elongata  (Blume) 
ascends,  according  to  Drude,  to  4,500  feet. 

Pleotooomia  maorostaolija,  Eurz. 

Tenasserim,  at  about  3,000  feet  elevation,  therefore  most  likely 
hardy  in  temperate  lowlands. 

Pleotrantlias  Xadagrasoariensis,  Bentham. 

Madagascar.  This  herb  produces  nutritious  tubers  [Mingard 
and  Daruty]. 

Ple<^ronia  ▼entosa,  Linne. 

South- Africa.  A  hedge-bush,  like  P.  ciliata  (Sender)  and  P. 
spinosa  (Klotzsch). 

Plnmlera  aoutifolia,  Poiret. 

Tropical  America.  A  small,  thick-branched  tree,  hardy  at  some 
distance  beyond  the  tropics.  It  is  of  such  easy  cultivation,  that  it 
may  become  important,  like  many  other  as  yet  neglected  apocyn- 
aceous  plants,  for  the  scent  of  its  large  and  copious  flowers. 

Poa  AbyMinioaj  Jacqnin.     (Eragrostia  Abyasinica,  Link.) 

The  Teff  of  Abyssinia,  Nubia,  Egypt,  and  nearest  lands.  The 
grain  of  this  annual  grass  there  extensively  used  for  bread  of  an 
agreeable  acidulous  taste.  According  to  Prof.  Schweinfurth  the  P. 
Aegyptiaca,  Willdenow  (E.  Aegyptiaca,  Delile)  is  identical. 

Poa  alroideSf  Koeler.     {Catabroaa  aqiuktica,  Beauvois.) 

The  Water  Whorl-grass.  Europe,  North- Africa,  Northern  and 
Middle  Asia,  North-America.  A  creeping  grass,  suitable  for 
pastures  subject  to  inundation ;  hence  fit  also  for  irrigation. 
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Tom  nlplns,  LiniU. 

Alpine  and  Arctic  Enrope,  Asia  and  Narth- America.  Demrres 
to  be  transferred  to  other  lugher  monntuns  aa  a  nutritiooB  perennial 
paBtnre-graea.  P.  sndetica  (Haenke)  and  P.  hybrida  (0«idin}  are 
mentioned  also  aa  excellent  alpine  graaaes. 

Voa  aqufttleftt  Linnj.     (CUgceria  a^ialita,  Smith.) 

Europe,  Northern  and  Middle  Asia,  North -Am  erica.  This 
conspicuonB  water-grass  attains  a  height  of  about  6  feet.  It  is 
pei'ennial,  and  deserves  naturalisation  in  our  swamps.  It  prodnces 
a  large  bulk  of  foliage,  and  may  be  dissem-inated  for  fodder- purposes. 
On  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Curl,  this  is  one  of  the  best  feeding  grasBt* 
in  New  Zealand, 

Worn  araolmUiDr*,  Vomj.* 

The  Texas  Bine  Grass  Pmiries  of  Louisiana  and  Texu* 
Perennial,  with  creeping  roots.  It  spreads  rapidly,  surpaases  in 
size  the  Kentncky  Bine  Grass  (Poa  pratensis),  and  is  known  to 
have  grown  10  inches  in  teu  days.  Stock  of  all  kinds  have  a 
predilection  for  it.  The  'winters  of  Texaa  do  not  even  nip  it,  but  it 
dies  down  during  Bommer ;  it  is  never  qnite  tramped  out  [G. 
Hogan].  It  bears  heavy  paBt.uring,  ami  fuu  uUo  be  utilised  fur 
lawns  and  as  a  forest-grass  [8.  Tally].  For  permanent  pastare, 
this  promises  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  grasses  yet  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Southern  States  [Dr.  VaeeyJ. 

Poa  Bertrllt  EieronymuB. 

La  Plata-States.  Supplies  CKcellent  fodder  there,  with  some 
species  of  the  section  Eragrostis. 

Poa  BlllardlaH,  Stendel. 

Extra-tropical  Australia.  A  perennial  rigid  grass,  of  some  valne 
for  saline  meadows. 

Poa  Srownli,  Ennth^*     (Eroyroitu  Brotcnii,  Ifeee.) 

Tropical  and  Eastern  extra-tropical  Anatralia,  according  to 
Dnthie  alao  in  India.  It  is  here  mentioned  as  a  valuable  penmnial 
'  species,  keeping  beautifully  green  in  the  driest  Australian  summer, 
even  on  poor  soil ;  indeed  the  missionary  Pastor  Kempe  pronounces 
it  to  be  the  best  ot  all  grasses  on  the  Central -Australian  pastures. 
The  section  Eragrostis  of  the  genns  Poa  contains  nnmeroas  specM' 
in  the  hotter  parte  of  the  globe.  Of  these,  many  would  donbtlr 
be  hardy  far  beyond  the  tropics,  and  prove  of  value  on  paste 
land 
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Poa  bulbosa,  Linn^. 

Europe,  North- Africa,  extra- tropic  Asia.  A  perennial  species. 
Dr.  J.  Aitchison  singles  it  ont  for  laudation  as  a  profnse  pastore- 
and  bay-grass  in  Afghanistan.     Closely  allied  to  it  is  P.  alpina^  L. 

Poa  oaDspitOAa,  G.  Forster. 

Extra-tropical  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  ascending  alpine 
elevations.  A  tufty  grass,  available  throughout  the  year  for  pasture- 
feed,  when  young  or  when  offering  flowering  or  seeding-stalks,  or 
when  presenting  tender  varieties  ;  the  rougher  varieties  utilised  by 
the  aborig^es  for  nets  and  cordage.  Resisting  drought.  Well 
worthy  of  being  naturalised  in  other  parts  of  the  globe.  Refer  for 
further  information  on  this  and  other  N.Z.  grasses  to  J.  Buchanan's 
special  work,  in  which  P.  anceps  (Forster)  is  also  mentioned  as 
important. 

Poa  Canadensis,  Beauvois. 

The  Rattlesnake-grass  of  South-Eastern  America.  A  valuable 
swamp-grass. 

Poa  Chinensis,  Koeni};. 

Southern  and  Eastern  Asia,  East- Australia.  Recommended  by 
Mr.  F.  M.  Bailey  as  a  valuable  pasture-grass,  perhaps  on  account  of 
its  tender  panicles.  P.  compressa  (L.),  of  Europe  and  Western 
Asia,  will  grow  in  pure  sand. 

Poa  Colensoi,  J.  Hooker. 

New  Zealand,  up  to  5000  feet.  This  tufty  grass  is  greedily  de- 
voured by  sheep,  which  thrive  well  on  it.  Holds  its  ground  well, 
being  of  great  vitality  [D.  Petrie]. 

Poa  oynosuroides,  Betzius. 

North-Eastem  Africa,  Southern  Asia.     A  harsh  perennial  grass, 
.  not  serviceable  for  fodder,  but  mentioned  by  Royle  as  a  fibre-plant 
of  North-Western  India,  where  it  is  valued  as  material  for  ropes* 
Mr.  Duthie  has  it  however  among  his  illustrations  of  the  fodder- 
grasses  of  N.W.  India. 

Poa  digitata,  R.  Brown. 

South-Eastern  and  Central  Australia.  Valuable  for  fixing  wet 
river-banks  and  slopes.  It  forms  large  stools.  Cattle  and  horses 
relish  the  young  shoots. 

Poa  dlstans,  Linn^. 

Europe,  North- Africa,  Middle  and  Northern  Asia,  North-America 
Perennial.  It  is  one  of  the  limited  number  of  tender  grasses 
suited  for  moist  saline  soil,  and  thus  affords  pasturage  oa  ooast- 
marshes. 
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VoS  fllli1;ftIIB|  Seopoli.     (Otycenajluifont,  B.  Brown.) 

The  Manna-gTBSB. .  Europe,  North -Africa,  Middle  aud  Northern 
AaiR,  North -America,  East-AuBtralia^  Pei'ennial.  Excellent  for 
Btagnaut  wftter  and  slow-flowing  fitreams.  The  foliage  is  tender. 
The  seeds  are  sweet  and  palatable,  and  in  many  conntries  are  OBed 
for  pon-idge.  This  gra.ss  is  indigenoas  in  Norway  northward  to  lat. 
69=9'  [Schnebeler.] 

Fob  foUom.  J.  Hooker. 

Auckland- and  Campbell-lBland,  as  well  as  Southern  New  Zealand, 
reaching  almoflt  to  the  glacier -region.  Perennial,  forming  lai-ge 
monuda.  Prof.  Kirk  calls  its  a  noble  apecies,  producing  an  immense 
yield  of  foliage,  Mr.  Buchanan  also  speaks  of  the  fattening  food, 
afforded  to  horses  and  cattle  by  this  gra.sB.  Blade  of  leaves  brood ; 
panicle  soft  and  ample.  HorBes  have  a  great  partiality  for  it. 
Unlike  most  other  grasses  it  readily  adapts  itself  to  peaty  or  neivlj 
drained  soil,  and  is  in  this  respect  unsurpassed. 

Poa  Porsterl,  Steudel.     (DactylU  easpitoia,  Forster.) 

The  Tussock -grass,  Fuegia,  Falkland -Islands,  South -Patagonia. 
Introduced  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  into  the  Hebrides,  and  by  Mr. 
Traill  into  the  Orkney- Is  lands.  Kitending  to  the  island  Souih- 
Georgia,  t>4P  S.  [Dr.  Wild].  Delights,  according  to  Mr.  Ingram. iu 
deep,  boggy  and  moaay  land,  even  when  exposed  to  sea-spray. 
Cultivat«d  plants  might  be  dreased  witli  some  salt.  Thrives  in 
cold  countries  near  the  sea  in  pure  sand,  at  the  edge  of  peat-hoga. 
It  would  probably  prosper  on  alpine  m.oor8.  It  is  perennial,  and 
reaches  a  height  of  9  feet.  It  is  yery  nutritious,  and  much  sought 
by  herds.  The  base  of  the  stem  is  nutty  and  edible.  An  allied 
species  is  P.  Cookii  (J.  Hooker),  from  Kerguelen'a  Island. 

Poft  marttlxnat  Hudson. 

Europe,    North-Africa,    Northern-Asia,    North-America.     Rnota 
long  and  creeping.     This  grass  can  also  be  depastured  and  grown 
*     on  brackish  meadows. 

Poa  Bttiaoralls,  Linn^. 

Europe,  Northern  and  Middle  Asia,  North-  America.  Thi* 
perennial  grass  can  be  raised  on  shady  forest-land,  as  the  namB 
implies ;  bnt  it  accommodates  itself  also  to  open  places,  and  irill 
grow  even  among  dry  rocks.  It  endures  alpine  winters.  According 
to  Lawson,  no  better  grass  exists  for  displacing  weeds  on  pleasure- 
lawns  ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  Poa  compressa  (L.). 

Poa  n«Tvata,  Willdenow. 

Southern  States  of  North-America.  Called  in  Alabama  *' 
Manna-grass.  Perennial.  Valuable  for  pastures  in  low  for 
land  [C.  Mohr]. 
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Poa  pallUitrlBf  Linn^.     {Poa  aerotina,  Ehrhart.) 

Europe,  Northern  Asia,  North -America.  A  perennial  grass, 
allied  to  P.  nemoralis,  excellent  for  moist  meadows  and  river-banks, 
it  will  even  prosper  on  saline  ground.  Its  foliage  is  tender,  tasty 
and  nourishing.  In  mixtures  of  grasses  it  keeps  up  the  growth 
until  late  into  the  autumn.  P.  fertilis  (Host)  is  a  mere  variety  of 
this  species. 


pe<rtiliaoea9  Michaux.     (EraffroatU  pectinaeea.  Gray.) 

Middle  and  Southern  States  of  North- AmeHca.  This  perennial 
grass  spreads  rapidly  over  dry  ground  and  even  coast-sands.  C. 
Mohr  regards  it  as  valuable  for  pastures,  and  mentions  as  such 
also  Eragrostis  nitida  (Chapman)  and  E.  tenuis  (Gray). 

Poa  pratensls,  Linn^.* 

The  ordinary  English  Meadow-grass.  Widely  distributed  as 
indigenous  through  the  extra-tropic  regions  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, in  Greenland  to  81*^  N.  A  perennial  species,  with  creeping 
roots,  fit  for  any  even  very  dry  meadows,  thriving  early,  and  able 
to  live  also  in  alpine  localities.  Better  adapted  for  pasture  than 
hay.  It  is  suitable  for  moor-land,  when  such  is  laid  dry ;  although 
it  flowers  only  once  during  the  season,  it  offers  a  nutritious  fodder, 
even  on  comparatively  poor  soil ;  it  resists  drought,  forms  an  excel- 
lent sward,  and  can  be  used  with  advantage  for  intermixing  with 
other  pasture-grasses.  Foliage  particularly  tender.  In  the  United 
States  it  is  known  as  the  Kentucky  Blue  Grass  or  Pennsylvania 
Green  Grass,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  best  for  lawns  by  Profes- 
sor Meehan,  as  it  will  crowd  out  all  weeds  in  time. 

Poa  trivialis,  Linn^.* 

Europe,  North- Africa,  Middle  and  Northern  Asia.  Also  a  good 
perennial  grass  for  mixture  on  pasture-land.  One  of  the  best 
grasses  for  sowing  on  ground  recently  laid  dry.  Recommendable 
also  as  a  lawn-grass.  Sinclair  regarded  the  produce  of  this  Poa  as 
superior  to  many  other  kinds,  and  noticed  the  marked  partiality, 
which  horses,  oxen  and  sheep  evince  towards  it.  To  thrive  well,  it 
wants  rather  moist  and  rich  soil  and  sheltered  places.  It  is  a  later 
grass  than  P.  pratensis,  well  adapted  for  hay,  and  gives  good  after- 
growth [Langethal].     Well  suited  for  irrigation -culture. 

These  few  species  of  Poa  have  been  singled  out  as  recommend- 
able, because  they  are  well  tested.  Future  experiments  beyond 
Europe  will  add  others  to  lists  of  recommendations  like  this. 

PodaolUBnilllll  alatunif  Bentham.     (Ferdinanda  eminenSt  Lagasca.) 

Central  America,  up  to  a  height  of  about  8,000  feet.  A  tall 
shrub ;  on  account  of  the  grandeur  of  its  foliage  in  requisition  for 
scenic  effects. 
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Todophjllum  paltatnm,  Lione.* 

Eaittem  Noi-th-Amsnca,  where  it  is  known  as  the  Uandnilce. 
Hnrdy  in  Chidstiania.  A  perennial  forest-herb  of  importance  for 
luedicinal  purposes.  Tlie  root  contains  the  bitter  resiaoas  podo- 
phyllin.  American  physicians  recommend  it  as  a  drastic  pui^tive, 
chola^gue  and  hepatic  stimolant.  Podophyllum  Emodi  {  Wallidi), 
occnrring'  in  the  Indian  mountains  at  heights  of  from  6.(XX)  to 
14.000  feet,  can  probably  bo  used  like  the  American  species.  The 
beiTies  of  both  are  edible,  though  tlie  root  and  leaves  are  poisonous, 
A  third  specicN,  P.  pleianthum,  has  been  described  by  Dr.  Hance, 
from  Formosa. 

PoroBtemou  Patcbonll,  Faultier. 

Mountains  of  India.  A  perennial  herb,  Famed  for  its  powerfol 
scent,  arising  from  a  volatile  oil.  P.  parvittorus  and  P.  Heyneauos 
(Uentham)  belong  to  this  species.     One  cwt.  of  the  herb  yields 

about  26  ouncea  oil  [Piesso]  ;  but  the  essence  ia  chiefly  obtained  by 
entleurage. 

PollantbeB  tuberosn,  Linni^. 

Mcsicd.  The  Tuiwi-oae.  Valuable  for  perfume.  Available  lata 
in  the  season  ;  thus  one  of  thu  plants  most  requii'ed,  to  mBintain 
gai-dcu-fragraiice  in  serene  climes  through  the  course  of  the  year. 
The  gathering  of  flowers  of  "  TnbereuMea  "  at  Qrasse,  Cannes  and 
adjacent  villages  alone  comes  annually  to  abont  211,000  lbs.  [PiesseJ- 
The  price  is  about  Is.  per  lb.  [Daruty],  The  scent  is  best  eitract«^ 
by  Blogg's  methyl  ■process,  mentioned  under  Jasminum  grandi- 
tiorum.  The  double-flowering  state  of  this  plant  preferable  for 
distillation. 

Polygrala  orotalarloldea,  Hainilton. 

mpei'ate  Himalaya  and  Ebasia.    Praised  as  an  ophidian  aleii- 


phai'mic.  To  several  other  species  both  of  the  eastern  and 
bemiephore  similar  pi-opertiea  are  ascribed;  but  we  are  almoai 
entirely  without  any  reliable  ntedical  testimony  on  tlie.se  and  many 
other  supposed  vegetable  antidotes  against  snake-poison.  Doubt- 
less this  small  perennial  herb  possesses  therapentic  virtues  lik* 
ninny  of   its  congenei's. 


Polyg'Bla  Seneg'B,  Linm', 

The  Senega  Snake-Root.  Eastern  North -Am  erica.  Aperqinidi 
herb.  The  root  is  of  medicinal  valne,  and  abont  100,000  lbs.  of  t* 
are  reqnired  annually. 

Poljraster  Sampadarlns,  Fries. 

South -Eastern  Asia.     One  of  the  most  palatableof  all  tmfl 


i 
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Poljgronam  tinctoriam,  Loureiro. 

China  and  Japan.  An  annual  herb,  deserving  attention  and 
•  local  trials,  as  yielding  a  kind  of  indigo ;  one  of  the  most  important 
dye-plants  of  Japan.  It  can  be  cultivated  in  cold  climes,  being 
hardy  still  at  Christiania.  Likes  marshy  land  [Vilmorin].  Its 
growth  would  be  vigorous.  Various  Polygonums  contain  tannin, 
P.  amphibium  (Linn6)  as  much  as  II|  per  cent.     [Masters.] 

^Poljporiui  iriffftnteiui.  Fries. 

Europe.  Dr.  Goeppert  records  this  and  also  the  following  species 
as  allowed  to  be  sold  for  food  in  Silesia :  P.  frondosus,  Fr.,  P. 
ovinus,  Fr.,  P.  tuberaster,  Fr.,  P.  citrinus,  Pers.  Dr.  Atkinson 
mentions  as  edible  among  the  fungs  of  Cashmere  P.  squamosum 
(Fries).  Bergner  and  Frog  illustrate  P.  confluens  (Fries)  among 
the  esculent  fungs  of  Switzerland ;  near  relatives  of  all  these  occur 
in  Australia  also.  The  P.  portentosus  (Berkeley)  of  Australia  has 
been  recommended  as  material  for  trusses  and  for  other  articles 
requiring  lightness  and  some  elasticity ;  the  almost  cosmopolitan 
P.  iginarius  (Fries)  may  perhaps  serve  similar  purposes  and  as 
Solah-pith. 

Populus  albat  Dodoens. 

The  Abele  or  white  Poplar,  indigenous  to  South-Eastem  Europe, 
North-Africa  and  Northern  and  Middle  Asia,  extending  to  North- 
China,  growing  on  the  Himalayas  up  to  10,000  feet,  ceasing  at 
4,000  feet.  In  Norway  it  is  hardy  to  lat.  67^  56 '  [Prof.  Schuebeler]. 
Height  reaching  90  feet.  Emits  suckers.  It  has  proved  an 
excellent  avenue- tree,  even  in  comparatively  waterless  situations, 
and  the  partial  whiteness  of  its  foliage  gives  a  pleasing  effect  in 
any  plantation.  Indicates  to  some  extent  the  state  of  the  weather, 
as  known  already  to  the  Ancients  [Fraas].  A  Silver- Poplar  at 
Slowitz  attained  a  basal  stem-diameter  of  20  feet,  indicating  accord- 
ing to  Pannewitz  an  age  of  probably  400  years.  The  wood  is  pale, 
with  a  reddish  tinge,  brown  near  the  centre,  soft  and  light.  It  can 
be  used  for  flooring;  it  is  particularly  sought  for  trays,  bowls, 
bellows  and  shoe-soles ;  also,  according  to  Porcher,  for  wooden 
structures  under  water.  "  Sparterie  "  for  plaiting  is  obtained  from 
the  wood-shavings.  The  wood  of  this  and  some  other  poplars  is 
easily  converted  into  paper-pulp,  which  is  cheaply  bleached.  Lines 
of  poplars  along  forest-streams  prevent  or  impede  the  progress  of 
wood-conflf^rations.  The  roots  of  poplars  spread  widely.  P. 
canescens  (Smith),  the  Grey  Poplar,  is  either  a  variety  of  the  Abele 
or  its  hybrid  with  the  Aspen,  and  yields  a  better  timber  for 
carpenters  and  millwrights. 

IPopuliui  aBgnlatat  Alton. 

Eastern  North- America.  The  "  Water- Poplar  "  or  Carolina- 
Poplar.  Acquires  a  height  of  about  70  feet ;  branches  very  spread- 
ing ;  hence  this  species  well  adapted  as  a  promenade-tree. 


^ 
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VepnluB  balBamlfera,  LianL 

The  Tacamahiic-  or  Balaam-Popl&r  of  the  colder,  but  not  tlie 
coldest  ptirte  of  North -America ;  !l1m)  in  Siberia  and  on  the  Himfc 
layan  Moantains,  where  it  ranges  from  8,000  to  14,000  feet,  called 
by  Dr.  Kellof^  "the  balmient  of  all  trees."  It  will  endure  the 
wint«rfi  of  Norway  to  lat  69"  40'  [Schnebeler]  It  attains  a  height 
of  80  feet.  The  tree  may  be  lopped  for  cattle-fodder  [Stewart  and 
Brandis].  Prof.  Meebau  says,  that  it  wil!  grow  near  the  ocean's 
brink.  Its  variety  is  P.  candicans  (Aiton),  acknowledged  as  a  di*» 
tinet  species  by  Wesmael. 

Vopnlm  CanadeiUlB,  Moeach.     (P.  moniUftra,  Aitnn.) 

The  Cotton  wood -tree  of  North- America,  eitendinj,'  to  New 
Mexico.  Height  to  150  feet ;  etem  to  8  feet  in  diameter.  Not  of 
longevity ;  needs  full  light ;  adapted  to  a  i  ariety  of  soils,  but 
preferring  such  as  is  strong  and  humid  [B.  E.  Femow].  One  of 
the  best  poplars  for  the  production  of  timber,  which  is  soft,  light, 
very  easy  to  work,  suited  for  carving  and  turnery ;  it  is  durable  it 
kept  dry,  and  doea  not  readily  take  fire ;  nevertheless  it  sappliei  a 
fair  fuel.  The  wooden  polishing- wheels  of  glass-grinders  are  made 
of  horizontal  sections  of  the  whole  stem,  about  one  inch  thick.  H 
from  its  Hoftness  the  wood  readily  inibibe.s  the  polishing  material. 
It  is  ueefni  for  rails  ftod  boards,  and  haa  also  come  extenuivcly  into 
use  for  papei'-pnlp.  Judge  Whitning  says,  that  it  has  no  rival  in 
quickness  of  growth  among  deciduons  trees.  Governor  FumaB 
found  the  stem-gicth  in  Nebraska  reaching  to  93  inches  in  eleven 
years  at  2  feet  above  ground.  Recommended  by  Wessely,  together 
with  P.  albfl  and  P.  nigra,  for  fixing  driit-sand,  on  which  these 
poplars  never  become  suffocated.  It  in  advisable,  to  obtain  cutting 
from  male  treea  only,  for  planting  along  streets  or  near  dweiliBg*. 
as  the  minute  downy  seeds  of  the  female  trees  are  copioasly  wafted 
through  the  air,  and  may  have  irritant  effects  on  the  i-espirat<ny 
organs  of  the  frequenting  people.  P.  angnstifolia  (James)  i* 
regarded  by  Wesmael  as  a  mere  viii-iety  of  this  species. 

Popnliui  oiliata,  Wutlich. 

Himalaya,  fiom  4.000  to  10,000  feet.  Height  as  much  as  TOfeet, 
with  a  straight  trunk,  which  attaina  10  feet  in  girth. 

Vo  pains  Eupbratloa,  Olivier. 

From  Algeria  dispersed  to  the  Himalayas  and  Songaria,  n|i  to  ■ 
ia,.'>00  feet.  Height  to  50  feet.  Dr.  J.  Aitchison  measnrtd 
exceptionally  big  trees,  their  stems  showing  at  6  feet  froiu  tb» 
ground  a  circumfei-ence  of  SJ  feet.  Wood  harder  than  (hut  tt 
niost  poplars,  the  inner  wood  tui-ning  blackish  in  old  trees.  It 
used  for  planking  and  Ijoat-buildtng  [Stewart  and  Brandis],  • 
for  beams,  rafters,  Ijoxes,  paneling,  turnery,  but  particularlv 
account  of  ifjt  lightness  for  riifts.  Cattle  will  browse  on  the  Ic 
This  is  the  Willow  of  the  137th  Pealin  [C.  Koch], 
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Populas  Fremontii,  S.  Watson. 

California  and  adjoining  States,  on  river-banks.  Tree,  attaining 
abont  150  feet  in  height  and  4|  feet  in  stem-diatmeter ;  leaves  large. 
Mnch  landed  for  shading  road-sides  and  promenades,  for  which 
however  the  staminate  trees  should  only  be  selected.  Wood  less 
white  than  that  of  P.  tremuloides,  excellent  for  dry  goods,  fruit- 
bntter-  and  salt-boxes,  trays,  bowls  and  other  articles ;  onter  bark 
a  fair  substitute  for  cork.  The  foliage  brightens  splendidly  in 
autumn.     Wood  convertible  into  paper-pulp.     [Dr.  Kellogg]. 

Populas  flrrandldentatat  Michaux. 

The  Soft  Aspen.  Eastern  North -America.  To  80  feet  high. 
Wood  whitish,  soft,  very  light ;  can  be  ground  into  pulp  for  pa})er. 
The  oldest  name  seems  P.  deltoides.  Marsh. 

PopnluB  lieteroplijllaf  Linn^. 

The  Downy  Poplar  of  North- America,  passing  also  by  the  name 
of  Cottonwood.  Height  often  60  t'eet.  The  wood  is  very  pale,  soft 
and  fissile.  All  poplars,  like  willows,  are  very  important  to  eliminate 
miasma  by  absorbing  humidity  to  an  enormous  extent  from  stagnant 
swampy  localities  ;  they  are  likewise  good  scavengers  of  back-yards. 

Populas  nigra,  C.  Bauhin. 

The  European  Black  Poplar,  extending  spontaneously  to  China ; 
in  the  Himalayas  up  to  12,500  feet.  With  P.  Canadensis  and  P. 
balsamifera  very  fitted  for  smoky  places  in  manufacturing  towns 
[J.  Udale]  ;  the  spreading  variety  is  one  of  the  best  of  trees  for 
lining  roads.  This  species  includes  P.  dilatata  (Aiton),  and  as  a 
contracted  variety  P.  fastigiata  (Desfontaines),  the  Lombardy- 
Poplai*.  Among  trees  the  latter  is  one  of  the  most  eligible  to  plant 
near  houses  for  serving  as  a  lightning  conductor.  Greatest  height 
150  feet.  Growth  rapid,  like  that  of  all  other  poplars,  or  even 
more  so.  At  Bensberg  a  Black  Poplar  fonmed  in  80  years  a  stem 
19  feet  in  circumference ;  at  Wippach  a  hollow  stem  showed  a 
girth  of  48  feet.  In  warm  zones  the  growth  is  still  more  rapid 
than  in  Middle  Europe,  as  is  the  case  with  the  majority  of  trees. 
Northward  hardy  to  Chnstiania.  Wood  soft,  light  and  of  loose 
texture,  used  for  joiners',  coopers'  and  turners'  work :  also  for 
matches  ;  in  Upper  India  for  light  boxes  to  serve  in  the  transit  of 
fruits  ;  furnishing  furthermore  superior  charcoal  for  gunpowder. 
Bark  employed  in  tanning,  producing  a  fragrant  leather;  it  is 
however  not  rich  in  tannic  acid.  The  tree  requires  damp  soil.  It 
retains  its  foliage  longer  than  most  poplars  through  the  season. 
Already  Hippocrates  used  it  medicinally. 

Popalas  tremula,  C.  Bauhin. 

The  Aspen.  Europe,  North-Africa,  Northern  Asia  to  Japan. 
Height  reaching  to  about  100  feet,  stem-circumference  to  about  12 
feet ;  age  200  years  or  more.     Emits  suckers  ;  content  with  sandy 
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soil,  if  not  too  dry.  The  aspen  ia  very  hardy  :  at  Int.  70"  in  Narwaj 
a.  tree  still  attained  a  teiglil  of  60  feet  [Schuebeler].  The  aspen- 
irood  is  whitish  'and  lender,  and  in  use  by  coopers  and  joiners. 
Like  the  wood  of  other  poplaiB  much  soapbt  for  papor-niilla  as  an 
admixtare  to  the  pulp.  In  Japan  it  is  nsed  for  engravinjf  rough 
works  and  poaten.  In  Sweden  largely  employed  for  matches.  A 
variety  of  this  tree  with  pendent  branches  occurs 

Popnlua  trStUIllaldC*,  Micbanx. 

The  North-Americwi  Aspon.  Ascends  to  alpine  eleTations  of 
aboat  10,000  feet ;  easily  disRcminuted.  Height  to  as  mach  as  50 
feet.  The  wood  is  whitish,  soft,  readily  worked,  and  can  be  con- 
Terted  into  paper-pnlp ;  also  of  this  a  weeping  variety  occnrs ;  tiie 
tree  extends  westward  to  California.  All  pop  1  a rs  might  be  planted 
in  gnllies  like  willows,  to  inter,  ept  forest-fii-es  ;  also  generally  nn 
river-banks.  They  are  also  valuable  honey -yielders  fProf.  Cooij. 
All  can  easily  be  propajrated  from  enttings,  and  are  of  qnict 
growth, 

Vopnlna  trloho«arp«,  Turrey  and  Oraj. 

From  British  Colnmbia  to  California.  One  of  the  "  Cottonwood- 
trees."  The  stem  attains  a  diameter  of  5  feet,  and  is  used  by  tha 
antochthones  for  canoes  [Div  G.  Dawson  j. 

Porpbjra  Tnlrartaf  Agardh. 

Temperate  and  cold  oceans.  Tliis  largely  cosmopolitan  seaveed 
is  mentioned  here,  because  in  Japan  it  undergoes  regular  cnldvs- 
tion.  For  this  purpose  bi-anches  of  Quercus  j^errata  are  placed  in 
shallow  bays,  where  Porphyra  occnrs,  daring  spring,  and  the  crop 
is  obtained  from  October  to  March,  the  seaweed  being  consamed  in 
its  young  state.  It  grows  best  where  fresh  water  entei-d  the  tea- 
Porphyi-a  contains  about  26  per  cent,  of  niti-ogenons  substances  snd 
about  5  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  potash.  In  Japan,  according  w 
the  catalogue  of  the  Intemationol  Exhibitions  of  Sydney  and  Mel- 
bourne, the  following  Algw  are  also  consumed  for  food :  Gloiopelli* 
inti-icata,  G.  capillaris,  Laminaria  saccharifera,  two  species  of  Phri- 
lodemiH,  Phyllitis  debilis,  Kallhymenia  dentata,  Capea  elongsia, 
Alarift  pinnatifolia,  Gracilaria  lichenoides,  G.  confervoides,  Entei^ 
morpha  compressa,  species  of  Cystoseira  and  Halochloa.  Codian 
tomentosum,  Mesogloia  decipiens  and  Gelidium 


Portnlaoarla  Afto,  Ja'^um. 

South.Africa.      A   shrub.  ri,-lng  to    I'i   feet,  called    "  Spekboom.' 
Affords  locally  the  principal  food  for  elephants  ;  excellent  ala 
sheep -pasture,  according  to  Professor  McOwan  ;  hence  this  si 
lent  shrab  may  deserve  naturalisation  on  stony  ridges  Mid  in  ■ 
desert-land,  not  readily  otherwise  utilised.     Would  likely 
acceptable  to  camels  also. 
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Pouzolxia  tuberosa,  Wight. 

India.  The  turnip-shaped  root  of  this  herb  is  edible.  The  plant 
may  prove  hardy  in  extra-tropic  frostless  regions,  and  its  root  may 
improve  in  culture. 

Prani^os  pabalaria,  Lindley. 

Plateaux  of  Afghanistan,  Mongolia  and  Thibet.  A  perennial 
fodder-herb,  much  relished  by  sheep,  eligible  for  cold  and  and 
localities,  and  deserving  naturalisation  on  alpine  pasture-grounds. 
Other  perennial  species  exist  near  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  on  the 
Atlas,  the  Caucasus  and  the  Indian  highlands.  P.  pabularia  is 
regarded  by  some  as  the  Silphium  of  Arrianus. 

Prestoa  pnbiflr^ra,  J.  Hooker.     {Hyospailu  pubigera,  Grisebach.) 

Trinidad.  At  an  elevation  of  about  3,000  feet  [Krueger].  The 
stem  of  this  plant  attains  only  about  12  feet  in  height.  Valuable 
among  the  dwarf  palms,  now  so  much  sought  for  table-  and  window- 
decoration. 

Prlng'lea  anilsoorbatioa,  W.  Anderson  and  R.  Bronrn. 

The  Cabbage  or  Horse-radish  of  Kerguelen's  Island.  Also  on 
Possession-Island  of  the  Crozets,  on  Prince  Edward  Group  and 
Heard-Island.  The  perennial  long  roots  taste  somewhat  like  horse- 
radish. The  leaves  in  never-ceasing  growth  are  crowded  cabbage- 
like into  heads,  beneath  which  the  annual  flower-stalks  arise.  The 
plant  ascends  mountains  in  its  desolate  native  islands  to  the  height 
of  1,400  feet,  but  luxuriates  most  on  the  sea-border.  To  arctic  and 
oilier  antarctic  countries  it  would  be  a  boon.  Probably  it  would 
live  on  our  Alps.  Whalers  might  bring  us  the  roots  and  seeds  of 
this  remarkable  plant,  which  seems  never  to  have  entered  into 
culture  yet.  The  plant  was  used  as  cabbage  by  the  celebrated 
Captain  Cook  and  all  subsequent  navigators,  touching  at  yonder 
remote  spot,  and  it  proved  to  possess  powerful  properties  against 
scurvy.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  observes,  that  Pringlea  can  sectionally 
be  referred  to  Cochlearia.  The  whole  plant  is  rich  in  a  pungent 
volatile  oil.  Through  culture  important  new  culinary  varieties  may 
probably  be  raised  from  this  plant.  This  vegetable  in  its  natural 
growth  tastes  like  mustard  and  cress ;  but  when  boiled  it  proved 
a  wholesome  and  agreeable  substitute  for  the  ordinary  cabbage. 

aPritohardla  daudiobaiidi,  H.  Wendland. 

Lowlands  of  Hawaia.  Stem  to  20  feet  high,  stout.  Leaves  large. 
Fruit  small. 

Prttobardla  Xartli,  H.  Wendland. 

Hawaia.  A  rather  dwarf  palm,  but  with  comparatively  large 
fruits,  perhaps  hardier  than  P.  pacifica  (Seemann)  of  the  more 
equatorial  parts  of  Polynesia. 
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Pritoliardia  Thurstoni,  F.  y.  Mueller  and  Drude. 

Fiji.  This  palm  as  occurring  only  in  elevations  of  about  5,000 
feet  should  prove  hardier  than  most  palms  of  the  islands  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

Priva  1»t1s9  Jossieu. 

Chili,  Argentina.  A  perennial  herb,  the  small  tubers  of  whidi 
can  be  used  for  food  [Philippi]. 

Prosopls  alba^  Grisebach. 

La  Plata-States.  A  tree,  rising  finally  to  about  40  feet,  with  a 
stem-diameter  to  3  feet.  The  fruit,  known  as  Algaroba  blanca,  is 
considered  wholesome  and  nutritious.  The  tree  yields  also  kn- 
bark.  P.  nigra  (Hieronymus)  serves  in  Argentina  similar  purposes. 

Prosopls  diil<^,  Kunth. 

Fi*om  California  and  Texas  to  the  southern  paiis  of  the  La  Plata- 
States.  Vernacularly  known  as  the  Cashaw-,  Mesquite-  or  Algaroba- 
tree.  A  thorny  shrub,  growing  finally  to  a  tree  of  60  feet  heigfatf 
with  a  stem  2|  feet  in  diameter  ;  adapted  for  live  fences.  Thrives 
in  damp  saltish  air  and  at  sea-level  [J.  VV.  Dutton].  The  wood  it^ 
durable  and  of  extraordinary  strength  and  excessive  hardness,  fit 
for  select  furniture  particularly,  assuming  when  polished  the  appear- 
ance of  mahogany.  Drawn  into  use  also  for  knees  of  boats  locallj. 
This  is  one  of  the  species  yielding  the  sweetish  Algaroba-pods  for 
cattle-fodder,  and  utilised  even  in  some  instances  for  human  food. 
The  pods  of  the  various  kinds  of  Prosopis  are  adapted  only  for  such 
animals  as  chew  the  cud,  and  thus  get  rid  of  distending  gases  [R. 
Russell].  Argentina  Algai'oba-pods  contain,  according  to  Sievert. 
25  to  28  per  cent,  of  grape-sugar,  11  to  17  per  cent,  stai-ch,  7  to  11 
per  cent,  protein,  14  to  24  per  cent,  of  organic  acids,  pectin  and 
other  non-nitrogenous  nutritive  substances.  They  are  also  compara- 
tively rich  in  potash,  lime  and  phosphoric  acid.  A  sparkling  drink 
called  Aloja  is  made  of  the  fruits.  This  and  some  allied  species 
yield  the  Algaroby  11a- bark  for  tanning;  the  leaves  contain,  accord- 
ing to  Sievert,  21  per  cent,  tannin.  The  pods  also  of  several 
species  are  rich  in  tannic  acid.  Mere  varieties,  according  to  Ben- 
thani,  are:  P.  horrida,  P.  julifiora,  P.  siliquastrum,  P.  glandaloear 
Particularly  the  latter  variety  exudes  a  gum  not  unlike  gum-arabic, 
and  this  is  obtained  at  times  so  copiously,  that  children  could  earn 
two  or  three  dollars  a  day  in  Texas,  while  gathering  it,  latterly 
about  40,000  lbs.  being  bought  by  druggists  there.  A  short  own- 
munication  on  the  American  Algaroba- trees  was  presented  to  tiie 
Parliament  of  Victoria  by  the  writer  in  1871.  Pods  of  some  ?»• 
sopis,  used  as  fodder,  have  caused  the  death  of  horses  in  Jamaioi 
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by  overfeeding.  P.  julifera  has  not  found  favor  in  India.  In  some 
places  these  kinds  of  plants  are  subjects  to  the  attacks  x)f  boring 
insects. 

Prosopis  pubesoens,  Bentbam. 

The  Tomillo  or  Screw-bean.  Texas,  California,  Mexico.  The 
pods  ripen  at  all  seasons  and  contain  much  saccharine  nutritive 
substance  [J.  S.  Gamble].  Likely  available  for  hedges  with  other 
species  of  other  countries.  Seeds  can  be  converted  into  food  [Sar- 
gent].    Not  resisting  climatic  vicissitudes  so  well  as  P.  dulcis. 

Prosopis  spioigrera,  Linn^. 

India,  extending  to  Persia.  A  thorny  tree,  also  producing  edible 
pods  and  enduring  some  frost.  It  attains  a  height  of  60  feet,  but 
is  of  slow  growth  [Brandis].  Serves  for  hedge-lines.  It  can  be 
chosen  for  desert-l^nd  [Kurz]. 

Prosopis  Stepliaiiiana,  Konth. 

Syria,  Persia,  Afghanistan.  A  shrubby  species  of  hedge-growth. 
Grails,  common  on  the  pods,  are  collected  for  dye-  and  tan-purposes 
[Dr.  Aitchison]. 

Prostanthera  lasiantliaf  Labillaidi^re. 

South-Eastem  Australia  and  Tasmania.  Confined  to  the  banks 
of  forest-streams.  The  only  one  among  more  than  2,500  Labiata*, 
which  becomes  a  good-sized  tree,  reaching  a  height  of  fully  60  feet. 
Wood  useful  for  many  technologic  purposes.  The  leaves  of  this 
and  its  many  congeners  aftord,  on  distillation,  aromatic  oils.  Most 
of  the  species  of  this  Australian  genus  are  pleasantly  and  strongly 
odorous ;  among  them  particularly  so  the  tall,  shrubby  P.  rotundi- 
folia  (R.  Brown),  P.  melissifolia  (F.  v.  M.),  P.  cuneata  (Bentham), 
the  latter  hardy  alpine,  so  that  an  aromatic  oil  can  be  distilled 
pay  ably  from  them.  These  plants  should  prove  valuable  on  Apiary- 
grounds  also. 

Protea  mellifera,  Thunberg. 

South-Africa.  This  tall  bush  is  deserving  a  place  among  the 
plants  of  this  work,  not  only  in  view  of  its  gaudy  ornamental 
aspect,  but  also  on  account  of  the  richdom  of  honey-nectar  in  its 
large  inflorescence. 

Pmnus  Amerioana,  Marshall.     (P.  nigra,  Alton.) 

Canada,  Eastern  United  States  of  America.  A  thorny  tree, 
furnishing  the  Yellow  and  Red  Plum  of  North-America.  Hardy  in 
Norway  northward  to  lat.  65®  [Schuebeler].  The  fruit  is  roundish 
and  rather  small,  but  of  pleasant  taste.  All  kinds  of  Prunus  are 
important  to  the  apiary. 
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Vroan*  Amjrffdalua,  J.  Hooker.*     (Amypdalia  commuHu,  LiniiJ.) 

The  Almond-tree.  Countries  aroiind  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and 
South- Western  Asia ;  really  indigenons  on  the  Anti-Lebanon,  in 
KurdeBtun,  Tnrkostau  and  perhaps  on  the  Oaucaans  [Stewart]. 
Both  the  sweet  and  bitter  almond  are  derived  from  this  speciee. 
The  cost  nf  gathering  the  crop  in  South-Europe  is  about  20  per 
cent,  of  its  market- value.  Their  nfiea  and  the  value  of  the  h^^y 
palatable  oil,  obtained  by  presanre  from  tliom,  ai-e  well  known. 
This  oil  can  well  be  chosen  as  a  means  of  providing  a  pleasant 
substttnte  for  milk  during  aoa-voyagea,  by  mixing  with  it,  when 
required,  half  it«  weight  of  powdered  gnm-arabic,  and  adding  then 
successively,  while  quickly  agitating  in  a  stone-mortar,  aboat  doable 
the  quantity  of  water;  thuH  a  palatable  and  wholesome  sort  of 
ci'eam  for  tea  or  coffee  in  obtained  at  any  moment.  Baked  rcnuiantg 
of  Almonds,  loft  after  they  have  been  used  at  the  oil-mill  aSord  one 
of  the  best  kinds  of  food  for  diabetic  sufferers.  There  esist  hard- 
and  soft-Bhelled  varieties  of  both  the  sweet  and  bitter  almond.  The 
Almond-tree  ia  subject  to  two  fnngus-diaoases,  caused  by  Cercos- 
pora  circumscissa  and  Sporidesminm  Amygdalearnm  [Frank]. 
Almonds  can  even  be  grown  on  sea-shores.  The  tree  bears  sliil 
the  climate  of  Cbristiania  in  Nor^vay  fProfessor  Schucbeler],  and 
it  has  been  suecessfnlly  reared  by  the  Moravian  missioniu-ieiS  in  the 
moat  arid  regions  of  Central  Australia,  bat  it  does  not  thrive  u 
well  there  as  the  Peach-tree.  The  crystalline  amygdalin  can  best 
be  prepared  from  bitter  almoudr,  tliroagh  i-emoving  the  oil  bj 
1  pressure,  then  subjecting  them  to  distillation  with  alcohol,  and 
i  finally  precipitating  with  ether.  The  volatile  bitter  almond-oil— 
a  very  dangerous  liquid — ^ia  obtained  by  aqneoDs  distillation.  Dis- 
solved in  alcohol  it  forma  the  essence  of  almonds.  This  can  also 
be  prepared  from  peach-kemela.  The  almond-tree  is  one  of  the 
aptest,  to  be  chosen  as  a  standard  of  comparison  with  other  kindi 
of  trees  (as  well  as  other  plants)  for  records  of  synchronoos  flower- 
ing time.  The  flower  affords  to  bees,  early  in  the  season,  nectar 
and  pollen.  With  the  European  Walnut-tree  and  the  Olive-tree 
cultivated  on  a  vast  commercial  scale  at  Santa-Barbara  by  Captain 
EUwood  Cooper,  the  President  of  the  State-boanl  for  horticnlttw 
in  California,  Import  of  almonds  into  Victoria  dui-ing  1887, 140,591' 
lbs.,  valued  at  £6,942.  Britain  imported  130,000  cwt.  valued  *!' 
£412,000,  in  1889. 


f  Linn£.*     (Armtniaea  mdyarU,  Lamarck,) 
The  Apricot-tree.    China,  as  already  indicated  by  Koxburgh.  no*. 
indigenous  in  Armenia.    Cultivated  up  to  10,000  feet  in  the  Him^' 
layaa.     Professor  C.  Koch  points  to  the  alliance  of  this  tree  to  ^- 
Sibirica  (Linn4),  and  he  considers  P.  daeycarpa  (Ehrhart)  to  1 
hybrid  between  the  apricot-  and  plum-tree.     A  variety  of  up 
occurs  with  a  sweet  kernel.    Cold-pressed  apricot-seeds  yield  ' 
much  like  that  of  almonds.     Muspratt  foniid  as  much  as  i 
cent,  tannin  in  the  bark.   The  Chinese  P.  Home  (Sieb,  n-ni<  Z 
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is  a  peculiar  apricot-tree.  Dried  apricots  and  peaches  (the  stone 
removed)  have  become  an  article  of  extensive  trade,  particularly  so 
in  Upper  India.  In  1887  there  were  175,500  cases  of  Apricots  sent 
from  California,  also  3  million  pounds  of  the  evaporated  fruit 
[Journal  Society  of  Arts].  Apricots,  Peaches,  Plums  and  Cherries 
can  additionally  be  preserved  as  syrupid  fruit  by  heating  for  ^  or 
■|  an  hour  in  a  water-bath  the  fresh  fruit,  placed  with  sugar  in  glass 
bottles,  by  strewing  on  the  surface  of  the  contents  salicylic  acid  in 
the  proportion  of  a  teaspoonful  to  4  lbs.,  and  by  finally  closing  the 
vessels  with  salicylic  paper.  Many  kinds  of  insects,  attacking 
orchard-fruits,  can  be  much  subdued  by  placing  loose  grass  around 
the  trees,  and  burning  it,  while  the  insects  largely  harbor  under  it 
at  day-dawn.  Where  water-pressure  is  available,  insects  can  be 
destroyed  by  the  mechanic  force  of  spi'ay,  with  avoidance  of 
dangerous  admixtures. 

rnums  Carolintana,  Aiton. 

South- Kastem  States  of  North-America.  Porcher  regards  it  as 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  manageable  evergreens  of  the  States. 
It  can  be  cut  into  any  shape,  and  is  much  employed  for  quick  and 
dense  hedges.     It  can  be  grown  on  coast-land. 


oerasifera^  Ehrhart.     (P.  MyrohalanuM,  Desfontainee,) 

The  Cherry-Plumtree.  Countries  at  and  near  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Of  rather  tall  growth.  The  fruits  called  also  Mii*abelles  (which 
name  is  given  to  some  varieties  of  P.  domestica  as  well),  whence 
long  ago  the  objectionable  designation  Myrobalane-Cherry-Plum 
arose.  Among  all  kindred  species  it  is  this  one,  which  flowers 
earliest,  indeed  before  the  development  of  its  leaves,  hence  its  claims 
for  decorative  horticulture.  Splendid  for  hedges  ;  grows  vigorously 
in  the  poorest  soil ;  ramification  impenetrably  dense  ;  bears  almost 
any  extent  of  clipping;  not  hurt  by  exposure  to  sea-air  [Daniels]. 
The  fruit-yield  is  sometimes  astonishingly  large.  On  this  and  some 
other  cultivated  species,  see  also  Koch*s  Dendrologie,  1869. 

JPmnas  Cerasiis,  Linn^.* 

The  Cherry-tree.  Orient,  especially  in  the  countries  near  the 
Caspian  Sea.  The  name  applies  strictly  only  to  the  species,  dis- 
tinguished by  never  assuming  large  dimensions,  by  emitting  suckers, 
by  smoothness  of  leaves  and  austerity  and  acidity  of  fruit.  P. 
avium  (Linn6),  the  sweet-fruited  Cherry- tree,  seems  naturally  to 
extend  as  far  as  Middle  Europe,  and  attains  a  high  age,  when  the 
stem  may  acquire  a  diameter  of  4  feet,  produces  no  suckers,  and  has 
downy  more  wrinkled  leaves,  irrespective  of  some  few  other  dis- 
crepancies. It  afforded  its  fruit  already  to  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Switzerland  in  pre-historic  times  [Heer,  Mortillet],  and  the  tree 
was  cultivated  by  the  early  Grreeks  also,  according  to  historic  records 
[A.  de  Candollej.     It  is  hardy  in  Norway  in  lat.  66®  30'  [Schue- 
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beler].  Tn  the  Himalayas  it  is  cultivated  up  to  12,000  feet.  "Hio 
tree  enjoys  everywhere  a  comparative  immnnity  from  insect-attackit, 
bnt  leaves  and  fraita  were  lately  attacked  severely  by  a  fnngns, 
namely  Gnomonia  erythrostoma  f  Foekel).  According  to  researcfaea 
by  Prof.  A.  B.  Frank,  the  infested  leaves  do  not  drop,  and  most  be 
m.e<:liaiiically  removed  in  winter  and  immediately  be  burned. 
Cberiy-treea  have  however  eometimes  aleo  soffered  aeriously  near 
Meiboome  from  the  attacks  of  the  Cherry-borer,  Maroga  giRuntella: 
tlie  larvte  of  thia  insect  infest  occasionally  also  other  Bpecies  of 
PrimnH  i  spraying  with  kerosone-onmlsioii  or  other  inKectici<l»l 
mixtures  is  recommended  by  Mr.  French  in  his  Handbook  of 
Destructive  Insects.  Pieces  of  mirror.giaas,  strung  on  tines,  will 
tend  much  to  keep  apaiTows  and  other  predatory  birds  fi-om  chenies 
and  other  fruits.  Cherry-stonea  more  particularly  among  the  seeds 
of  onr  ordinary  table-fruits  might  be  kept  for  being  strewed  about 
dni-ing  pleasure-excursions  in  forests  and  other  uncultivated  placee. 
Here  in  Victoria  Cherry-trees  and  other  ordinary  hardy  frnit- 
trees  should  also  now  be  copiously  planted  in  the  Australian  Alps, 
to  which  railways  are  gi'adnally  approaching,  so  as  to  provide  th(«e 
fmits  and  also  kitchen- vegetables  later  in  the  season  for  the  low- 
land markets,  just  as  reveraedly  the  Chans  el -Is  lauds  prodace  the 
early  supplies  for  London.  California  exported  60,0,  0  cases  of 
dried  or  canned  cherries  in  18H7  already. 

Vrunns  Ghlsasa,  Uichanx.     (P.  angiuti/olia.  Harsh.) 

North- America,  west  of  the  Mississippi.  On  the  praries  it  is  only 
3  to  4  feet  high.  Fruit  spherical,  red,  rather  small,  with  a  tender 
usually  agreeable  pulp.  Other  species  with  edible  fmit  occur  in 
North-America,  snch  as  P.  pumila  and  P.  Pennsylvanica  (Linn*) ; 
bat  their  fruits  are  too  small,  to  render  these  plants  of  importance 
for  orchard-culture,  though  they  also  may  become  enlarged  bj 
rural  treatment.  Marsh's  name  is  the  oldest.  Can  be  cultivated 
as  far  north  as  Christiania  in  West-Europe. 

Vrunii*  demlBBa,  Walpers. 

California.  The  Wild  Plum  of  Utah.  Worthy  of  improving 
cultivation.  It  fruits  abundantly,  often  when  only  2  or  3  feet  high. 
It  is  of  near  affinity  to  P.  Virginiana, 

Prtmns  doiii«»tloa,  Lione.* 

Plum-tree,  Damson-tree,  Prune-tree.  From  the  Black  Sea  to 
Western  China.  In  the  countries  at  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
nunierous  varieties  were  cultivated  even  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  era.  In  Norway  this  species  endures  the  winter  to  lal 
64"  [Professor  Schuebeler].  The  wood  is  sought  for  musical  inabra 
ments  and  select  turnery.  For  varieties,  see  Dr.  Hogg's  admiial 
"  Fruit- Manual "  and  other  kindred  works.  The  "Zwetscb 
Variety  is  early  in  yield  for  one  of  the  most  profitable  of  any£ 
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for  drying,  but  the  best  sorts  need  a  temperate  mild  clime.  In 
Southern  Hungary  and  the  adjoining  countries  Plums  and  Prunes 
are  most  extensively  cultivated  and  form  an  important  article  of 
diet  to  the  inhabitants,  besides  being  exported  in  a  dried  state  ;  very 
large  quantities  are  also  used  for  the  distillation  of  a  strong 
liqueur,  known  as  Slibowitz.  The  finest  dried  prunes  are  however 
produced  in  Southern  France  and  largely  exported.  California 
sent  away  in  1887  about  40,000  cases  of  canned  plums  and  1,750,000 
dried  prunes.  Among  the  most  important  varieties  are  Reine- 
Claude  and  the  Mirabelle — whether  fresh  or  dried,  boiled  or  pre- 
served, the  Mirabelle  is  always  delicious ;  that  variety  is  of  easy 
growth  in  orchards,  and  can  also  most  readily  be  reared  for  hedges. 
It  is  a  prolific  bearer  [C.  Mathieu].  The  plum-  and  cherry-season 
would  extend  in  S.E.  Australia  over  five  months,  if  alpine  planta- 
tions were  formed.  Brigade -Surgeon  J.  Aitchison  speaks  of  P. 
divaricata  (Ledebour)  as  a  native  plum-or  prune- tree  in  Afghanistan 
Mr.  B.  T.  Galloway  [in  circular  10  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  the  division  of  vegetable  pathology  I89I] 
has  as  a  final  result  of  his  researches  recommended  two  remedial 
compositions  against  leaf -blight  and  powdery  mildew  as  the  best 
for  orchard-trees: — 1st.  The  "Bordeaux  Mixture,"  prepared  by 
dissolving  12  lbs  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  20  gallons  of  water,  to 
which  slowly  is  to  be  added  a  mixture  of  8  lbs  unslaked  lime  stirred 
into  12  gallons  of  water.  2nd.  The  "  Ammonial  Solution,"  made 
by  dissolving  5  ounces  of  carbonate  of  copper  in  3  pints  liquor  of 
ammonia  (diluted  to  26  per  cent,  strength)  and  by  pouring  this 
into  45  gallons  of  water.  Either  of  these  two  remedies  is  to  be 
applied  by  a  proper  spraying  pump — Nixon's  being  one  of  the  best ; 
both  can  be  cheaply  prepared.  Mr.  Galloway  has  at  one  time 
thus  treated  successfully  400,000  young  trees.  The  ammonial 
solution  is  the  least  expensive  of  the  two  and  more  easily  prepared 
and  applied. 

Fniniui  Japonloa,  Thunberg. 

The  Wild  Plum  of  Japan,  A  small,  ornamental  tree,  cultivated 
for  its  often  double  flowers.     The  fruit  edible. 

Prunus  lllolfolia,  Xuttall. 

California,  In  deep  rich  soil,  valuable  for  evergreen  hedges  of 
intricate  growth.  Fruit  about  ^  inch  diameter,  red  or  black^  of  a 
pleasant  sub-acid  flavor,  but  somewhat  astringent  [Gibbons]. 

Praniui  Insltltla,  Linne. 

The  Bullace.  Middle  and  Southern  Europe,  North-Africa» 
Western  Asia  to  the  Himalayan  mountains.  Professor  Heer  has 
proved,  that  the  lacustrine  Swiss  of  the  stone-age  were  already 
acquainted  with  the  Bullace  as  well  as  the  Sloe.  This  species 
yields    some    of    the    Damascene-Plums.       P.    cerasifera    seems 
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descended  from  P.  insititia,  and  tliU  again  may  betheon(^nal  wild 
luit  of  P.  domesticft  [London,  J.  Hooksr].  R  Bmiia  (Turraciano) 
.i  A  closely  allied  mountain -plant  from  Cataljria. 

iiBiiB  Iiauro-Ocrftana,  Liimi'. 

The  Chen-y- Laurel,  Persia  and  iidjoiuing  ramntrieB,  A  lall 
Hhfub  or  snial!  tree,  with  evergiveii  I'cmarlcably  shining  foliage; 
the  latter,  lut  not  quickly  Bhriveliing,  valuable  foi-  ^^arlands  and  for 
other  decorative  purpoHee.  Bears  atill  fruit  at  60"  23'  in  Weet- 
Europe.  From  the  leaven  the  medicinal  lanrel-walei'  is  dititilled. 
An  infusion  of  the  leaves  is  very  effective  in  desti-oying  all  kindsof 
insect-paraaites  on  f'ai'den-plantK,  sIho  recommended  for  mixing 
with  wniting  la  kill  flies  in  buildings. 

PrunnB  Iiaaltanlea,  Liunt^. 

The  Portugal  Cherry- Laurel.  A  small  tree,  seldom  over  3U  fei-t 
high,  not  of  strictly  industrial  value,  bat  mentioned  hero  a,s  one  »f 
the  very  hardiest  among  evergreen  trees  not  coniferouK.  IndigenoDR 
also  in  r^pain  and  perhnps  the  Canary  Isliindx. 

Prans  Sl»liftl»b.  Liniil. 

South- Europe  and  South- Western  Asia.  It  deserves  some 
attention  on  account  of  its  scented  Keeds  oud  also  odorous  wood,  the 
latter  used  in  turnery  for  pipes  and  other  articles.  The  flowers 
are  in  ase  for  perfumes.  The  tree  is  hardy  in  Norway  to  lat. 
63°  26'.  The  kernels  are  used  for  making  marasquino-liquenr 
[Prof.  WittBtein]. 

PronuB  maritime,  WaDgenheim. 

The  Beech-Plum  of  Eastom  North -America.  A  .shi-ubby  speciee, 
of  service  not  only  for  covering  coast-sands,  but  also  for  its  fruit, 
which  is  crimson  or  pnrple,  globular,  measuring  fi-om  5  to  1  inch. 
Information  on  these  and  other  varieties  and  on  orchard-fruitK  in 
general  may  be  sought  in  Hogg's  "Fruit-Manual." 

FranvB  oooldantalla,  Swurtz. 

Mountains  of  the  Antilles.  A  tall  tree.  Mr.  W.  G.  Lyon  reports 
tbe  fmit  as  luscious  in  a  cultivated  state;  this  plum-like  fruit, 
according  to  Grisebacb,  is  nearly  one  inch  long. 


■  PadttB,  Innai. 
The  Birds'  Cherry-tree.      Enrope,  Northern  and  Western  Asi», 
extending  to  the  Himalayas  and  the  mountains  of  Northern  Africa. 
A  small  tree.     Foliage  deciduous  ;  the  leaves  distilled  formedidr 
purposes,  the  bark  also  nsed  therapeutically. 
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PruniUI  Persloa,  J.  Hooker.*     (Awygdalus  Persica,  Linn^.) 

China,  not  really  indigenous  to  Persia,  as  ascertained  by  Alph. 
de  Candolle.  Wild,  according  to  Juworski,  also  in  Afghanistan. 
The  Peach-tree,  as  delightful  through  its  early  flowering  as  through 
the  ready  yield  of  its  luscious  fruit.  Not  quite  so  hardy  as  the 
Almond-tree  in  cooler  climes,  though  enduring  the  clime  of 
England.  In  the  southern  of  the  United  States  peaches  are 
not  rarely  turned  to  account  for  alcoholic  fermentation  and 
distillation  [Rhind  .  California  exported  10  million  pounds  of 
canned  and  over  a  million  pounds  of  dried  peaches  in  1887. 
Peaches  on  trees  grown  near  the  Darling-River  have  attained  a 
weight  of  eleven  ounces  [Mrs.  M.  B.  Kennedy].  Prolific  crops  are 
also  obtained  in  the  inland -country  of  tropical  Australia,  indeed 
the  Peach-tree  has  next  to  the  Fig-tree  shown  itself  better  capable 
to  cope  with  the  extremes  of  temperature  in  Central  Australia  than 
any  other,  even  the  Apricot-tree ;  thus  it  bore  a  heat  of  ISO-IGO*^ 
F.  exposed  to  the  sun  [Kempe].  The  Nectarine,  Which  is 
characterised  by  smooth  fruits,  is  a  variety  merely.  In  Afghanistan 
some  particular  kind  has  a  kernel  of  almost  Almond-taste  [Dr. 
Aitchison],  Peach-trees  occasionally  bear  fruit  precociously  even 
in  the  second  year  after  sowing.  For  preserving.  Peaches  should 
be  halved,  boiled  8  minutes,  and  sugar  be  used  at  the  rate  of  6 
ounces  to  a  quart  of  water  [Shelton].  Bees  resort  to  the  flowers. 
The  bark  used  as  an  anthelmintic.  The  necessity  of  reducing 
the  genus  Amygdalus  to  that  of  Prunus  was  indicated  in  1812 
already  by  Stokes  (Bot.  Mat.  Met.  in.  101)  and  in  1813  by  F.  G. 
HajTie  (Arznei-Gewaechse  iv.  38). 

FruniUI  Fseudo-Cerasus,  Lindley.     (P.  Puddum,  Roxburgh.) 

The  "  Sakura "  of  Japan,  extending  to  Upper  India.  A  large 
shady  tree,  its  stem  attaining  two  feet  in  diameter,  charming  to 
view  when  bearing  its  profusion  of  flowers.  The  fruit  is  of  the  size 
of  small  cherries  and  of  pleasant  and  refreshing  taste,  though  never 
quite  sweet  [Wallich].  It  is  this  tree  which  supplies  mainly  the 
wood  so  extensively  required  for  xylography  in  Japan  [Dupont]. 

Prunus  serotlna,  Ehrhart. 

The  Black  Cheriy-tree  of  Eastern  North- America.  Of  compara- 
tively quick  growth.  In  Virginia  and  Alabama  the  tree  attains  a 
height  of  about  100  feet,  with  a  stem  4  feet  in  diameter  ;  it  prefers 
rich  porous  soil  in  the  upper  parts  of  valleys.  Frait  slightly  bitter, 
but  with  a  pleasant  vinous  flavor ;  wood  compact,  light,  easily 
worked,  not  liable  to  warp  [Sargent],  very  valuable  for  cabinct- 
and  sash-makers  [A.  Gray]  ;  of  a  pale-red  color,  dense,  fine-grained  ; 
when  polished  as  beautihil  as  mahogany- wood  [Robb  and  Sim- 
mondsj.  Will  live  on  the  poorest  soil,  and  even  within  the  salt- 
.    spray  of  the  coast.      Readily  raised  from  seeds  and  transplanted, 
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not  Bnccnmbinp'  sader  roogh  Qsajire  [Sargent].  Not  infested 
by  caterpill&re  [Femow].  Bark  pftrticularlj-  valuable  in  medicine 
[Dr.  Porcher]. 

mum*  splBosa,  Linnf. 

The  Sloe  or  Blacktborn.  Wild  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  Indi- 
genoAi.'i  In  "X,.i>^iiy  I.,  latitude  60"  8' ;  bnt  it  will  endure  the  winter 
even  U<  iiit,  fi7"  ■'•'.'  \  Schnebeler].  Hardly  titail  liable  to  be  attacked 
by  iuswt.s.  With  its  flowers  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  plants  to 
aniiaunce  the  spring.  Its  tendency  to  throw  ont  suckers  renders 
the  bnsh  l«s3  adapted  for  hedges  of  gai'dens  than  of  fields,  bnt  these 
Huckers  furniKh  material  for  walking-sticks,  much  liked  on  account 
of  their  dark  bark.  The  small  globular  fruits  can  be  made  into 
preserves.  Perhaps  the  fruit  of  some  of  the  species  from  Eastern 
Asia,  California  and  tropical  America  may  be  improi-ed  by  horticul- 
tural skill.  The  sloe  imd  others  might  with  advantage  be  natni-alised 
on  fore.'^t-streams. 

PmnUB  ■Uboorda.ta,  Bentliain. 

Wild  Plom  of  California.  A  shrub  with  pleasantly  acid  autumnal 
frnit,  which  is  reddish  and  nearly  an  ineh  long  [Prof,  A.  Gray]. 

PmntlB  tomeatosa,  Than  berg. 

Northern  China.     A  very  hardj'  species  with  cherry-like  edible 

Pl'imns  Vlrplntana,  Linne. 

The  Choke  Cherrj'-tree  of  the  Eastern  United  States.  In  a  mild 
clime  and  fertile  soil  this  tree  attains  a  height  of  abont  100  feet 
and  a  stem-circumference  of  16  feet.  Endures  the  winters  of 
Norway  to  lat.  67"  56'  [Schuebeler]  The  wood  is  compact,  fine- 
grained, and  not  liable  to  warp  when  perfeiitly  seasoned,  of  a  dnll 
light-red  tint,  deepening  with  age.  The  fruit  finally  loses  its  acer- 
bity.    The  bark  used  in  medicine. 


arenaria,    Boemer   and   Schultea.'     (P.   Uiloralis,   Beauvois: 
Calamagrostia  arenaria,  I^oth.) 

The  Morram,  Marrem  or  Briti.sh  Bent-grass.  Sand-coasts  of 
Europe,  North-Afiica  and  Eastern  North -America.  One  of  the 
most  impoi'tant  of  reedy  grasses  with  long  descending  roots,  to  bind 
moving  drift-sands  on  the  sea-shore,  for  the  consolidation  of  which 
this  tall  grass  and  Elymus  arenarins  are  chiefly  employed  in  Enrope. 
It  delights  in  the  worst  of  drift-sands,  and  for  its  full  development 
gradual  accumulation  of  fi'esh  sands  around  it  becomes  necessary 
[Wesley]  :  hence  it  never  gets  suffocated.  Easily  started  from 
portions  of  roots  for  new  growth,  but  also  often  sown.  A  wooden 
palisade  should  be  erected  near  high-water  mark,  to  promote  th' 
formation  of  an  artificial  dune ;  under  such  shelter  the   Marre^ 
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seeds  are  sown  and  covered  with  brushwood,  to  prevent  the  seed 
thus  sown  from  moving.  (Indian  Forester  xiii.,  450.)  The  plant 
will  by  gradual  up-growth  finally  form  stems  and  roots,  sanded  in 
to  a  depth  of  fully  100  feet.  Psamma  Baltica  (R.  &  S.),  from  the 
Baltic  and  North-Sea,  serves  the  same  purpose.  Both  can  also  be 
used  in  the  manner  of  Sparta  for  paper  material,  for  tying  and  for 
mats.  Like  Elymus  arenarius,  they  are  not  touched  by  grazing 
animals.  P.  arenaria  collects  the  sand-heaps  at  the  tops  of  ridges, 
while  the  Elymus  fastens  their  sides. 

PsammoiTotoii  setlfollum^  Boissier. 

Persia  and  Afghanistan.  An  annual  herb,  the  fruit  of  which  is 
locally  used  as  an  aromatic  condiment  and  as  a  medicine  [Brigade 
Surgeon  J.  Aitchison]. 

Pseudopboenli:  Sar^rentl,  H.  Wendland. 

Islets  of  Florida.  A  palm  seldom  above  25  feet  high,  therefore 
easily  placed.     Comparatively  hardy. 

Fsldlum  aoldnm,  Martius. 

Higher  regions  on  the  Amazon-River.  A  tree,  at  length  30  feet 
high  ;  its  guava-fruit  pale-yellow  and  of  apple-size. 

Psldlum  Araoa,  Kaddi.* 

From  the  West-Indies  and  Gruiana  to  Peru  and  Southern  Brazil, 
where  it  is  found  in  dry  high-lying  places.  This  is  one  of  the  edible 
guavas,  already  recorded  by  Piso  and  Marcgrav.  The  gi*eenish- 
yellow  berry  is  of  exquisite  taste. 

Psldlnm  arboreum,  Vellozo. 

Brazil,  province  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  guava-fruit  of  this  plant 
measures  about  one  inch,  and  is  of  excellent  flavor. 

Psldluni  Cattleyanum,  Sabine.* 

The  Purple  Guava.  Brazil  and  Uruguay.  One  of  the  hardiest 
of  the  guava-bushes,  attaining  finally  a  height  of  20  feet.  The 
purple  berries  are  seldom  above  an  inch  long,  but,  as  well  known, 
of  delicious  flavor  and  taste,  resembling  thus  far  strawberries.  P. 
buxifolium  (Nuttall)  of  Florida  seems  nearly  related  to  this 
species. 

Psldlnm  Obryaopliylluin,  F.  v.  Mueller.    (Abbeuilhea  chrysophylla,  Berg.) 

The  Guabiroba  do  Mato  of  South -Brazil.  This  tree  attains  a 
height  of  about  30  feet.  The  fruit  is  genei^Uy  not  larger  thau  a 
cherry.  Perhaps  other  species  of  the  section  Abbevillea  would  be 
hardy  and  worthy  of  cultivation. 


Select  Plantffor  hihutrinl  CnUure  amd 


Brazil,  prorinced  Min>^  GerneR  and  Sao  Paulo.     AJso  yielding  sn 
edible  trait. 


The  Spice-Ouavft.     West-Indies.     This  attains  tho   heigrht  of  » 
tree.     Its  fmit  is  edible.     PmViably  hardy  in  sub-tropir  regionti. 


f  Oatuli^sspdes. 
Brasil,  province  Minaa  GL-raes. 
Uirabelle-plnm. 


t  Martins, 

Brazil,  provinceB  Rio  r4rviiid  do  Sul,  Parann.  Sao  Panic.  Hina* 
Gei-neK,  where  the  climatt'  is  similiir  t*i  Simthfm  Queensland.  A 
xhmb  of  rather  dwarf  growth.  The  beiTies  («iible,  sise  of  • 
walnnt. 

Votdlnm  Chl«rKTa,  Linm^'.*      {f.  jmmifimm.  Liniit-;   P.  i^ri/crum.  Linlli) 

The  larger  Yellow  Qnava.  From  the  West-Indies  and  MeiiGioto 
Sonth-Braeil.  This  handannn'  evergreen  and  usefnl  bnsh  should 
enga^  nniveraal  att«nti<in  anywhere  in  warm  lowlands,  for  the 
sake  of  it»  aromatic  whoSesr.me  berries,  which  will  attain  the  site 
tif  a  hen's  egg,  and  can  be  coverted  info  a  delicious  jelly.  The 
pulp  is  generally  cream-colored  or  reddish,  but  varies  in  the  many 
varieties,  which  have  arisen  in  cnltnre.  some  of  them  bearing 
all  the  year  ronnd.  Propagation  is  easy  from  snckei'B,  catting  or 
seeds.  This  big  shrub  is  easily  held  under  control  in  extra  bopie 
countrie.'',  but  in  the  warmest  and  moistest  tropical  regions  it  may 
become  irrepressible,  as  it  spreads  readily  from  snckers,  and  gets 
disseminated  by  birds  and  cattle  easily  [R.  L.  Holmes].  )hny 
other  berry-bearing  Myrtaceie  of  the  genera  Psidiam,  Myrtna, 
Myrcia,  Marlicra,  Calyptranthes  and  Kngenia  fui'nish  edible  frails 
in  Brazil  and  other  tropical  countries  ;  but  we  are  not  aware  of 
their  degrees  of  hardiness.  Bei^  enumerates  as  esculent  more  thaa 
halt  a  hundred  from  Brazil  alone,  of  which  the  species  of  Campo- 
manesia  may  safely  be  ti-ansferred  to  Psidium. 

Paldlnm  IncaneaceiiB,  Martiu». 

Bi'azil.  from  Minas  Geracs  to  Rio  Grande  do  SnI.     This  gnava- 

bnsh  rtttninsi  a  Iieight  of  8  feet.     Berry  edible. 

Paldlnm  llneatlfollnnit  Perhoon.  < 

Monntains  of  Bra/.il.     Berry  about  1  inch  in  diameter. 

PsldtntB  mallfoUtun,  F.  v.  Hueller.     (Campomantria  malifolia,  Bai)r 
llrugnay.      Berry  about  1  inch  in  diameter. 
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Psidinin  polyoarpon,  Al.  Anderson.* 

From  Gniana  to  Brazil,  also  in  Trinidad.  A  comparatively  small 
shmb,  bearing  prolificsally  and  almost  continuously  its  yellow  berries, 
which  are  of  the  size  of  a  large  cherry  and  of  exquisite  taste. 

Psidlum  rnftun,  Martius. 

Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Minas  Geraes,  on  sub-alpine  heights. 
This  guava-bush  gains  finally  a  height  of  lU  feet,  and  is  probably 
the  hardiest  of  all  the  species  producing -palatable  fruit. 

Psopbooarpns  tetra^ronolobns,  DeCandolle. 

Tropical  Africa,  perhaps  to  Madagascar.  A  climber  with  annual 
stem  ;  pods  to  one  foot  long,  used  as  peas.  P.  palustris  (Desvaux) 
is  closely  allied,  and  has  shorter  pods.  Likely  to  ripen  fruits  also 
outside  the  tropics. 

Psoralea  esoulenta,  Pursh. 

North- America.  This  herb  is  mentioned  here,  as  its  tuberous 
roots,  known  as  the  Prairie-Turnip,  may  be  capable  of  great 
improvement    by  cultivatian,  and  of    thus  becoming   a  valuable 

esculent. 

> 

Psyobotria  Soklonlana,  F.  v.  Mueller.     {Qrvimilia  cymosa,  E.  Meyer.) 

South- Africa.  Dr.  Pappe  describes  the  wood  of  this  tree  as  of  a 
beautiful  citron-yellow. 

Pterooarpu  Zndloiis,  Boxburgh. 

The  Lingo  of  China  and  India.  A  tree  of  considerable  dimensions, 
famed  for  its  flame-red  wood.  It  furnishes  also  a  kind  of  dragon- 
blood-resin. 

Pterooarpns  niarsnpimn,  Roxburgh. 

India,  ascending  in  Ceylon  and  the  Circars  to  fully  3,000  feet 
altitude ;  hence  this  tree  won  Id  doubtless  grow  without  protection 
in  those  tracts  of  the  temperate  zone,  which  are  free  from  frost. 
The  tree  is  large  when  in  its  final  development ;  its  foliage  is 
deciduous.  It  exudes  the  best  medicinal  kino,  which  contains 
about  75  per  cent,  of  tannic  acid.  P.  santalinus  (Linne  fil.),  which 
provides  the  Saunders  or  Red  Sandal-Wood,  is  also  indigenous  to 
the  mountains  of  India  and  important  for  dye-purposes. 

Pterooarya  ft*axiiiifolia,  Eunth. 

From  Central  Asiatic  Russia  to  Persia.  A  kind  of  Walnut-tree, 
which  with  P.  stenoptera  (Cas.  de  Candolle)  on  Dr.  Hance*s 
recommendation  should  be  adopted  as  trees  for  both  ornament  and 
timber,  and  so  perhaps  also  the  Japanese  species,  P.  rhoifolia 
(Siebold  and  Zuccarini). 
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rtaotnm  beinlatalraa,  F.  t.  Mueller. 

Desert-redone  of  Anatralia.  On  tliia  herb  eheep  da  particnJarlf 
well  J  BO  on  some  other  species,  for  instance  P.  alopecnroides  [Mis. 
M,  Heal].     Easily  disseminated. 

teroprram  Avohsrl,  Janbtrt  and  Spoch. 

Persia  and  Afghanistan,  A  desert-shrub,  remarkable  for  the 
brilliancy  of  its  scarlet  fmita.  Used  locally  for  fodder  [Aitchisoa]. 
therefore  perhaps  deserving  translocation  to  the  deKerts  of  Aus- 
tralia and  other  parts  of  the  globe. 

Ptrehosparma  AI«X«Bdr«,  F,  v.  Muelkr. 

The  Alexandra- Palm.  Qnecnaland,  as  well  in  ti-opicai  as  extra- 
tropical  latitudes.  The  tallest  o!  Anstrnlian  palm.s,  aud  one  of  the 
noblest  forma  in  the  whole  eripirc  of  vegetation.  Aged  it  exceeds  ■ 
100  feet  in  height,  and  is  likely  destined  to  grace  many  shady  moi.it  [ 
groves  yet  ontside  the  tropica,  no  long  as  they  are  free  from  frost, ,  I 
as  this  palm  seems  less  tendei-  than  most  others.  The  demand  for  i 
seeds  has  already  been  enormous;  for  long  voyages  they  i 
packed  fresh  into  the  aawdsst  of  resinous  kinds  of  wood. 

Ptyctaosperma  Arfitklana,  Beccari. 

New  Guinea,  reaching  elev«.tions  of  5,000  feet,  in  comparatively 
temperale  regions.     Height  as  much  as  30  feet. 

Ptycboaperma  Cnniilnrliami,  Hermann  Wendland. 

East-Austratia,  as  far  south  aa  Illawarra ;  thn.'i  one  of  the  mu«i 
southern  of  all  palmx.  This  also  is  a.  veiy  high  upecies,  destined  Ui 
take  a  prominent  poKition  in  decorative  plantations  even  far  beyawl 
the  tropics.  Several  congenei-s  occnr  in  Fiji  and  other  islands  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  others  again  might  be  obtained  from  India, 
bnt  they  are  probably  not  so  hardj'  as  those  jnst  nientioneA 
Though  strictly  speaking  of  no  dii-ect  industrial  value,  these  [lalins 
are  important  for  horticultural  trade,  and  ai'e  objects  eminenllj' 
fitted  for  experiments  in  acclimation. 


PtrchOBperma  dlatloba,  Uiigu^l.      (An-ca  disticka,  Griffith.) 

Assam,  np  to  4,000  feet. 

PtrcfaoBporma  el«iraiia,  Blume.      (P.   Seaforthia,   Miqnel ;   Stafertt 

"^  eUgani,  R.   Brown.) 


I 


Litora)  forests  of  tropical  Australia.    Alsi 

3  a  magni6cent  Feathi 

palm.     Its  leaflets  are  erose.      It  may  pro\ 

'e  hardy  in  mild  ex 

tropic  regions. 
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Ptjoliospeniia  laooospadli:,  Bentham. 

North-Eastem  Australia  up  to  the  cool  elevation  of  6,000  feet 
[Sayer  and  Davidson].  Height  to  15  feet,  with  a  very  slender 
stem,  thus  well  adapted  for  decoration  of  rooms. 

Ptjeliospenna  Kiissolieiibroeklana,  Beccari. 

Temate,  Insular  India,  up  to  3,000  feet.  Height  of  this  palm 
reaching  90  feet.  Almost  sure  to  be  hardy  in  sheltered  localities 
of  the  warmer  temperate  zone. 

Pneraria  Tliuiibergriana,  Bentham. 

Japan.  There  starch  is  prepared  from  the  tubers  of  this  climber. 
The  fibre  of  the  bark  is  woven  locally  into  cloth  [Dyer]. 

Pneraria  tnberosa,  DeCandolle. 

Southern  Asia,  up  to  4,000  feet.  A  tall  woody  twiner.  Its  large 
tubers  are  edible,  and  might  improve  by  culture. 

Pugionlniii  oornntnin,  C^aertner. 

From  the  Caspian  Sea  to  China.  This  herb  is  grown  by  the 
Mongols  as  a  vegetable  [Hance]. 

Punloa  Oranatunif  Linnc. 

The  Pomegranate.  North-Africa  and  South-Westesn  Asia,  in 
the  Himalayas  up  to  6,000  feet.  Well-known  for  its  showy  habit, 
rich-colored  flowers,  peculiar  fruit  and  medicinal  astringency,  but 
much  overlooked  regarding  its  value  as  a  hedge-plant.  Will  gi'ow 
freely  from  cuttings.  Purposely  cultivated  in  Algeria  for  walking- 
sticks  [J.  R.  Jackson].  Passed  with  very  few  other  plants  through 
years  of  drought  in  Central  Australia  [Rev.  H.  Kempe].  The 
bark  contains  32  per  cent,  tannin  [Muspratt],  and  is  also  used  for 
dyeing  the  yellow  Morocco-leather  [Oliver].  The  peel  of  the  fruit 
serves  likewise  for  dye.  For  anthelmintic  purposes  particularly 
the  root- bark  is  administered.  Concerning  pelletierin  and  other 
alkaloids  from  the  root-bark,  ample  information  is  given  in  Huse- 
mann's  and  Hilger*s  Pflanzenstoffe  (1884).  A  second  species  was 
discovered  by  Prof.  I.  Balfour  in  Socotra. 

Pjcnantlieinnin  Inoanum,  Michaux. 

North- America.  A  perennial  herb,  in  odor  resembling  both 
Pennyroyal  and  Spearmint.  It  likes  to  grow  on  rocky  woodland, 
and  on  such  it  might  be  easily  naturalised. 

Pjonantlieiiinin  montannm,  Michaux. 

The  Mountain-Mint  of  North-America.  A  perennial  herb  of 
pleasant,  aromatic,  mint-like  taste.  These  two  particular  species 
have  been  chosen  from  several   North- American  kinds  to  demon- 
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strate,  thut  we  may  add  by  their  introdnctinii  to  t.lie  variety  i>f  our 

odorouB  paft'c-liThs,   They  may  also   he  tmbjected  with  wlvantsEfp 
tn  distillHfiiJii, 

Nepal,  Khasia,  Sikkim.  A  large  iimbragcoiiB  tree.  The  dra- 
paceoiu  frwit  in  tlReH  hy  the  inhabitants  for  food,  A  few  other 
appoies  occnr  in  Upper  India,  one  on  the  high  monntains  of  Ceylon, 
and  one  in  North -Am  erica.     The  latter.  P.  puhera  fMichaas),  can 

hp  iililised  for  the  nil  of  its  nut-i. 

PyrBM  aaonparia,  linertncr. 

Rnrope.  Nori>iem  and  Middle  Asia,  Madt-ira,  occurring  also,  tnl 
slightly  altered,  in  North -Am  eHca.  'I'lie  Riiwan  and  also  bat  in- 
appropriately I'alled  the  Jilottntain-ABh.  Height  acildom  over  Si 
feet.  Succeeds  still  where  ordinary  orchard- cult  are  eeasH  in 
coldest  regionti.  Wood  particularly  valuable  for  ina>;hinery  and 
pottery-work,  also  crates.  Walking- sticks  from  this  planl  slender 
but  strong  [J.  K.  Jackson].  A  variety  with  sweet  fruit,  diacoTernl 
in  Austria  by  F.  Kraetzl,  is  a  new  aoqnisition. 

Pyriu  ooronaria,  Linne. 

The  Crab-Apple  of  Noi-lh-America.  This  nhowy  upecies  is  men- 
tioned here  iia  worthy  of  trial-cnltnre,  since  it  is  likely,  that  it 
would  serve  well  as  stock  for  grafting.  Best  grown  in  glades.  Wood 
nearly  as  loogh  for  screw-work  as  that  of  the  pear-tree  [Rolib]. 

PyrtM  oommnnia,  Linni.* 

The  Penr-trw.  Middle  and  Soathen.  Europe.  Western  Aiii 
Well  known  oven  Ht  the  time  of  Homer  :  and  many  vnrieties  wei 
cultivated  in  Itiily  at  the  com  men  cement  of  the  Christiiin  en 
pears  were  Hvailable  also  to  the  lacnsti-ine  people  of  Switzerland, 
Lombardy  aud  Savoy,  bnt  seemingly  not  so  eictensively  as  the 
apple.  Prof.  C.  Koch  regards  the  Chinese  Pyrus  Achraa  fGaertnw), 
which  is  the  oldest  name  for  P.  Chinensis  of  Desfoutaines  ■ 
Iiindtey,  as  the  wild  plant,  from  which  all  our  cnllivated  varirtMl 
of  pears  have  originated.  The  pear-tree  is  cultivated  up  to  IftOOO 
feet,  in  the  Himalayas;  like  tlie  apple-tree,  it  sets  no  fruit  i» 
tropic-nl  lowlands,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  wilt  bear  a  good  deiJ  «f 
frost,  being  grown  in  Norway  to  lat  ftJ"  ■'>2',  The  tree  attains  « 
age  of  over  three  hundred  years,  fuHy  bearing.  At  Tarmootli  » 
tree  over  a  ICHJ  years  old  has  bi.ii-ne  as  many  as  26,800  pears  in  t 
year :  the  circumference  of  its  crown  is  126  feet.  A  HaReap  Pf»f- 
treo  at  Hadley,  in  Worcestershire,  yielded  two  hogsheads  of  p«TT 
in  each  year  for  a  lengthened  period  [Masters].  Pcai--wtv 
used  by  wood-engraverK.  turners  and  instrument -makers.  A  I 
irlyeosid.  namely  phlorrhizin,  is  ohtainabh'  from  the  bark  of 
and  pear-trees,  particularly  from  that  of  the  root ;  while  a  ' 
alkaloid,  namely  triraethylamin,  can  be  prepared  from  tite  I 
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Pyrus  amicularis,  Knoop  (P.  Polveria,  L.),  the  Bollwiller-Peai*,  is 
a  hybrid  between  P.  commimis  and  P.  Aria,  Khrhart.  Curious 
fraits  have  been  produced  latterly  in  North- America  by  the 
hybridization  of  the  apple  with  the  pear.  The  Chinese  and 
Japanese  Sand- Pear  furnishes  excellent  stock  for  grafting  [E. 
Goeze].  The  Muscatel -Pear  is  particularly  sought  by  confectioners  > 
[Mathieu].  Peara  for  preserving  should  be  halved,  boiled  20 
minutes  with  6  ounces  of  sugar  to  a  quart  of  water  [Shelton]. 
The  generic  writing  of  Pirus  is  inadmissable,  as  even  Plinius  used 
both  Pirus  and  Pyrus  in  his  writings,  and  as  the  latter  wording 
was  already  adopted  by  Malpighi  and  fixed  for  the  genus  by  Linne. 
The  flowers  of  all  the  leading  European  fruit-trees  afford  nectar 
for  honey  to  bees.  To  subdue  the  Fusicladium-rust  on  pears  and 
apples,  the  trees,  just  after  flowering,  should  be  83rringed  with  a 
solution  in  the  proportion  of  1  lb.  sulphate  of  copper,  1  lb  of  slaked 
lime,  and  4  gallons  of  water,  which  operation  is  to  be  repeated  a 
month  later  [R.  Goethe]. 


Cydonla,  Linn^.     (Cydonia  vulgaris,  Persoon.) 

The  Quince.  Countries  at  the  Caspian  Sea.  Reared  in  South - 
Europe  fi'om  antiquity ;  in  the  Himalayas  its  culture  reaches  to 
5,500  feet  elevation,  in  Norway  to  Christiania.  The  Portuguese 
variety  beara  extremely  large  fruit.  The  preserved  quince  is  one  of 
"  the  most  agreeable  of  fruits.  The  seeds  impart  copiously  to  water 
a  tasteless  mucilage.    Quinces  are  not  readily  attacked  by  sparrows. 

Pyms  Oermanloa,  J.  Hooker.     {Mespilus  Germaniea,  Linne.). 

The  Medlar.  Southern  Europe,  Western  Asia.  The  ordinary 
medlar-fruits  become  edible  after  some  storage.  A  large-fruited 
variety  of  excellent  taste  is  cultivated  in  South-Europe.  P.  Maulei 
(Masters)  is  a  closely  cognate  plant,  with  golden-yellow  edible 
fruit,  particularly  fit  for  preserves.  Medlar- Jelly  has  come  recently 
into  use  through  Mr.  T.  F.  Rivers. 


Japonloa,  Thunberg. 

Japan.  One  of  the  prettiest  of  small  hedge-bushes,  and  one  of 
the  earliest  flowering.  Under  favorable  circumstances  it  will  pro- 
duce its  quince-like  fruit.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  species,  so 
valuable  to  the  apiarist. 

WyruB  Kalus,  Linn^.* 

The  Apple-tree.  Europe,  Western  Asia,  ascending  the  Himalayas 
to  11,000  feet.  Shown  to  have  been  in  culture  already  in  Switzer- 
land and  Northern  Italy  prior  to  histoHc  records,  though  Professor 
*C.  Koch  regards  neither  the  wild  and  variable  crab-tr^^es,  nor  the 
pear,  as  original  denizens  of  Middle  and  Northern  Europe,  but 
simply  as  strayed  from  cultivation  and  degenerated.  Bees  resort 
to  the  flowers.     For  reference  to  varieties  Dr.  Hogg*8  fruit-manual 
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ie  also  in  this  in^ttancc  moKt  hmidy.  Koch  traces  some  sort*  nf 
cultivated  apples  to  P.  piimila  (MiUerJ  of  Sonth-Weatem  Asia;  as 
other  ori^al  forms  he  notes  the  P.  dasjphj-llu  (SorkhaoHen),  F. 
silveBtris  and  R  prunifoHa  (Willdennw)  of  Middle  and  West*™ 
Asia.  This  tree  is  one  of  lonj^erity  ;  Mr.  H.  C.  Hovej-  gives  records 
of  an  apple-tree  in  Connecticut,  which  at  the  h^  of  175  jreare 
measored  abont  1-t  feet  in  circumference  at  3  feet  from  the  groniMl, 
the  diameter  of  tlif  top  of  tho  tree  beinp  over  KK)  feet,  Jn  Prof. 
Meehan's  Oardenf'n  Monthly  is  a  record  of  the  fecnndity  of  an 
apple-tree  in  New  Knirland,  given  by  Mr.  W.  ,S.  Piatt,  of  Cheshire ; 
ite  eight  branches  pjvroad  over  si.\  rods,  and  five  of  the  branches 
bore  in  one  year  ovtT  100  huahelK  of  apples,  the  bearing  taking 
pla«e  alternately  with  the  other  three  branehcw.  The  tree  fmil« 
still  at  Mysore,  bni  tliore  the  trees  remain  of  stunted  growth  [J.  . 
Cameron].  Ananas  and  Apples  bear  fruit  along;side  each  other  i*  | 
the  tropic  of  capi  iiorn  in  East- Australia  [Edgar].  Orchards,  par- 
ticularly also  of  a)>]>lf -trees  have  been  foi-med  in  saiidy  heatb-groawl 
with  the  best  n-^ults.  Apple-treea  will  endure  the  winters  of 
Norway  to  lat.  6{." -Jf  [Professor  Schuebeler].  Quite  recently  aa 
apple  without  ar^v  mnv  and  seeds  was  brought  nnder  notice  by  Mr. 
Marylander,  of  Biiltiniorc.  Itonginated  in  Virginia.  The  tree  is  ■ 
rich  bearer,  although  the  flowers  ai"e  never  pmperly  developed 
except  the  ovahiiy :  the  fruit  is  of  excellent  taste,  jellowisli 
throughout,  and  reminds  of  the  Golden  Pearmain.  In  Europe  app1e> 
trees  and  other  fruit-trees  are  occasionally  bored  by  the  Setiljtns 
destructor.  One  nf  the  boat  methods,  to  ward  ciff  the  two  kinds  of 
codlin-moth  from  apple-trees  and  other  fmit-trees,  consists  in  tyin^ 
rags  from  baggings  loosely  aronnd  the  ba.se  of  the  stem,  as  thr 
larvK  will  seek  shelter  therein,  and  may  thus  be  captured  in  large 
numbers :  loose  bark  infested  should  be  removed.  Mr.  C.  French, 
Government  Entomologifit  for  Victoria,  recommends  spraying  witb 
a  solution  of  1  lb  London  Purple  (which  contains,  however,  a  larger 
percentage  of  arsi'iiic)  in  100  or  IhO  gallons  of  water,  as  soon  as  tie 
fruit  begins  to forj£L.  In  his  valuable  Handbook  of  Destructive  Inseen 
he  also  gives  desci  iptiuns  and  illustrations  of  different  spray- pumj<^ 
One  of  the  remedies  to  subdue  the  troublesome  "  Aphis "  of  lb 
apple-tree,  caused  by  the  Schizoneura  lanigera,  is  gaa-lime  [W.  G. 
Klee]  ;  further  Paris-green  sprayed  early  in  the  aeaaou  ;  acciirding 
to  Mr.  James  Boberts.  an  application  late  in  autumn  of  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  copper  {similar  in  strength  to  that  used  for  dressing 
seed-grain  of  cereals  against  smut)  to  the  roots  of  the  apple-tne 
or  even  the  pounded  sulphate  of  copper  simpi}'  scatt«i-ed  ou  the 
ground  under  the  tree.  The  strength  of  the  solution  to  l>e  employed 
is  4  lbs.  to  a  cask  of  water.  More  generally  known  as  etficient 
the  use  of  keroaciK-cmulsion,  or  dissolved  whuleoil-  or  resin-E" 
gainst  apple-blight,  applied  by  direct  contact  thoroughly 
repeatedly  to  the  affected  portions  of  the  tree.  Good  service  ren 
in  this  respect  a  dressing  of  the  roots  with  strongly  anunoD 
manures,  A  few  varieties  of  apples  resist  Aphis ;  notable 
varieties  known  as  Northern  Spy  and  Winter  Majetin  [C.  F" 
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Hillenmeyer    recommends    slack-lime    brushings  over   stems  and 

branches  of  apple-trees  against  lichens,  mosses  and  against  diseases 

produced  by  growth  of  minute  fungaceous  parasites.     Succulent 

apples  contain  about  70  per  cent,  of  juice,  a  remark  which   may 

serve  in  calculating  the  yield  of  cider.     Nearly  300  million  gallons 

of  cider  were  produced  in  1887  in  Northern   France.     A  pleasant 

and  wholesome  beverage  is  easily  prepared  by  boiling  2  lbs.  of 

apples  in  some  water  till  disintegrated,  increasing  the  fluid  by  hot 

water  to  1  gallon,  and  adding  about  1  lb.  of  sugar  and  after  cooling 

a  little  yeast ;    strain  when  fermentation    is  well   advanced,  and 

bottle  off  lightly  corked  ;  it  will  be  ready  in  two  days  and  will  keep. 

for  a  week   {Journ.   Soc.  Arts,  Sept.,  1887).     Wood-wool  from  soft 

pine-wood  is  the  best  packing  material  for  fresh   fruit   on   long 

transit,  by  virtue  of  lightness,   elasticity,   airiness  and  antisceptic 

property.      The  best  dried  apples  and  similar  fruits  are  obtained  by 

submitting  them,  according  to  the  new  American  method,  to  a  blast 

of  cold  air.     Mr.  E.  Hoesch  has  adopted  the  use  of  pure  sulphurous 

dioxyde  of  lime  in  a  w^eak  solution,  for  dipping   into  it  fruits  or 

vegetables  to  be  dried,  with  a  view  of  preventing  their  turning  dark 

by    the  exsiccation-process   [See   Wiener   Garten- Zeitung,  1890,   p. 

189-192].     The  United  States  sent  to  England  in  the  season  1880-1 

about  1,350,000  barrels  of  apples,  irrespective  of  the  large  quantity 

sent  by  Canada.     Latterly  the  value  of  American  apples  imported 

into  Britain  has  amounted  to  two  millions  sterling  a  year. 

WyrvLB  nivalis,  Jacquin. 

The  Snow- Pear.  Middle  and  Southern  Europe.  This  would  be 
adapted  for  orchards  in  higher  mountain-regions.  The  fruit  be- 
comes soft  and  edible  through  exposure  to  snow.  P.  amygdaliformis 
(Villars)  or  P.  Kotschyana  (Boissier)  is  probably  the  wild  state  of 
this  tree.  Pear-cider  is  often  made  of  the  fruit  of  this  species 
also. 

Wjrum  rlvnlarls,  Douglas. 

The  Crabapple-tree  of  North- Western  America.  Fruit  prized  by 
the  aborigines  for  food  [G.  Dawson]  ;  likely  amenable  to  cultural 
improvements.  Dr.  C.  Koch  draws  attention  to  the  probable 
identity  of  P.  Toringo  (Siebold)  from  Japan. 

WjruM  sallolfolla,  Llnne. 

Greece,  Turkey,  Persia,  South- Western  Russia.  Hardy  at 
Ghristiania.  Though  its  fruit,  which  softens  slowly,  is  edible,  this 
tree  is  mainly  utilised  as  a  superior  stock  for  grafting. 

Fjrini  Sorbas,  Gaertner. 

Gountries  at  the  Mediterranean  Sea  in  mountain-regions. 
Finally  a  conspicuous  tree,  with   a   stem  occasionally  of  12  feet 
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circiimference  [Prof.  C.  Koch].  The  fruit  when  softeiiad  by  age 
can  be  consumed  like  thai  of  the  medlar  [Prof.  Naodin].  It  aerfCB 
also  for  the  preparation  of  a  kind  of  cider. 


Sonth-Enrope,  also  Syria.  A  nearly  evergreen  tree  of  tiie  sue  of 
the  British  oak..  The  caps,  known  as  Valonia,  nsed  for  tanning 
and  dyeing ;  the  nnripe  acorns,  called  Camataor  Gamatena,  for  the 
same  purpose.  V alonia  is  largely  exported  from  Smyrna  to  LondoiL 
Ghreece  used  to  produce  annually  10,000  tons,  worth  as  much  w 
£18  per  ton.  Tke  supply  is  inadequate  to  present  demand.  81,S96 
tons  of  Valonia,  worth  about  £454,630,  were  imported  into  the 
United  Eangdom  in  1889.  Valonia  (Wallones)  produces  a  rich 
bloom  on  leather,  which  latter  also  becomes  less  permeable  to  water 
[Muspratt].  The  ripe  acorns  are  eaten  raw  or  boiled.  This  oak  is 
also  recommended  as  a  fine  avenue-tree.  It  bears  oonsiderahle 
frost.  The  wood  is  capital  for  furniture.  Dr.  Kotschj  Beparates 
Q.  ^gilops  into  severed  species,  of  which  Q.  Ghwca,  Q.  oophora 
and  Q.  Vallonea  yield  the  mercantile  article. 

QuercvM  agrifolla,  N^. 

California  and  Mexico.  One  of  the  most  magnificent  and 
picturesque  amOng  evergreen  oaks,  with  dense,  wide-spreading 
foliage.  The  thick  bark  available  fcr  tanning.  According  to  Dr. 
Gibbons  this  tree  attains  a  height  of  a.'^out  100  feet,  a  stem-diameter 
of  8  feet  and  a  ramification  of  125  feet  breadth.  Foliage  nearly  or 
quite  persistent.  Woodcutters  distinguish  two  varieties,  one  with 
red  and  one  with  pale  wood.  It  grows  naturally  near  the  sea,  and 
luxuriates  in  the  deep  soil  of  valleys,  but  also  on  the  tops  of  moon- 
tains.  The  value  of  its  timber  is  not  fully  appreciated.  Although 
brittle  when  green  and  perishable  if  exposed  to  the  weather,  it 
becomes  almost  as  hard  and  strong  as  live-oak,  if  properly  seasoned, 
and  is  especially  adapted  for  ships'  knees. 

Qnerens  alba,  Linn^.* 

The  White  or  Quebec-Oak.  From  Canada  to  Florida,  west  to 
Texas.  A  most  valuable  timber-tree,  becoming  fully  100  feet 
high ;  diameter  of  stem  to  7  feet,  trunk  sometimes  65  feet  long  to 
first  branch.  Rate  of  stem-growth  in  Nebraska  acco^^ding  to 
Governor  Furnas  29  inches  cii'cumferentially  in  22  years.  Attoins 
a  great  age ;  succeeds  best  in  rich  woodlands,  and  is  of  quicksr 
growth  than  the  English  oak.  The  timber  is  pliable,  most  durable, 
one  of  the  veiy  best  of  all  woods  for  casks,  also  of  first-class  valae 
for  cabinet-work,  for  machinery,  spokes,  naves,  beams,  plon^- 
handles,  agricultural  implements,  carriages,  flooring,  basket- 
material  [Sargent]  and  railway -ties  [Robb]  ;  it  is  also  largely 
employed  in  ship-building ;  the  young  saplings  serve  for  hoops  aw 
whip-handles.  The  bark  contains  about  8  per  cent,  tannin,  and  is 
used  also  in  medicine* 
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^verovs  aqnatloa,  Walter. 

Nortli- America.  Height  of  tree  often  60  feet ;  it  famishes  a 
superior  bark  for  tanning.  This  oak  should  be  chosen  for  planting 
in  wet  ground  or  for  bordering  streams,  It  is  of  remarkably  quick 
growth.  Although  the  wood  is  not  of  much  value,  yet  the  tree  is  a 
great  favorite  as  a  shade-tree,  being  of  rapid  growth  and  fine  out- 
line.    Prof.  C.  Kocli  identified  this  with  the  true  Q.  nigra  of  Linnd. 

^veroas  Ballota,  Desfontaines. 

Countries  at  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Regarded  by  P.  P.  Webb, 
Wilkomm  and  Lange  as  specifically  distinct  in  its  characteristics 
from  Q.  Ilex,  being  also  of  a  more  delicate  constitution.  The 
Ballota-acoms  form  really  a  considerable  share  of  agreeable  table- 
fruits  in  the  countries  of  their  nativity  [Dr.  R.  Prior].  Much 
used  for  feeding  swine  and  working  cattle,  for  the  latter  considered 
as  good  as  oats  [Campbell]. 

^verowi  bloolor,  Willdenow. 

Southern  White  Oak.  South-Eastern  States  of  North -America. 
Closely  allied  to  Q.  Prinus,  but  vernacularly  distinguished  as 
Basket-Oak;  it  thrives  best  in  deep,  damp  forest-soil,  and  is 
regarded  as  the  most  important  hardwood-tree  in  the  Gulf -region ; 
will  endure  flooding  ;  height  reaching  120  feet,  stem-length  to  70 
feet.  The  growth  comparatively  slow ;  wood  similar  in  applicability 
to  that  of  the  white  oak  heavy,  hard,  tough  and  very  strong,  very 
durable  in  contact  with  water  [B.  E.  Femow]  ;  it  is  split  readily 
into  thin  strips  of  great  strength  and  flexibility  for  rough  baskets 
[Dr.  C.  Mohr]. 

^verowi  oalllprinos,  Webb. 

Eastern  Countries  at  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  To  this  species 
belongs  the  sacred  huge  Abraham's  Oak. 

^verowi  Oastaneaf  N^e. 

The  Mexican  Chestnut-Oak.  Evergreen.  It  furnishes  edible 
acorns. 

^verowi  OerrlB,  Linn^. 

Moss-cupped  or  Turkey- Oak.  Southern  Europe,  South- Western 
Asia.  Hardy  still  at  Christiania.  Of  the  height  of  the  English 
oak  ;  in  suitable  localities  of  quick  growth.  The  foliage  deciduous 
or  also  evergreen  or  nearly  so.  The  wood  available  for  wheel- 
wrights, cabinet-makers,  turners,  coopers,  also  for  builders  generally. 
It  is  still  firmer  and  harder  than  that  of  the  British  oak ;  the  sap- 
wood  larger,  the  heartwood  of  a  more  saturated  brown,  and  the 
large  rays  more  numerous,  giving  it  a  most  varied  and  beautiful 
wainscot-grain  [Sir  D.  Brandis,  Prof.  C.  Koch], 
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Qnereiis  Cbinensls,  Bnnge. 

Norihem  China.  One  of  the  hardiest  among  the  eyergreen 
oaks. 

Qoerens  obrjsoleiilSf  Liebmaan* 

The  Live-Oak  of  California.  This  evergreen  oak  attains  a  heigiit 
of  fully  100  feet,  with  a  stem-diameter  of  10  feet  towards  the  hue; 
spread  of  branches  occasionallj  150  feet  [Prof.  Brewer].  Supplies 
the  hardest  oak-wood  ou  the  Pacific  coast.  Dr.  Gibbons  observes, 
that  it  holds  a  primary  rank  among  Califomian  forest-trees,  bat  is 
of  sparse  occurrence ;  in  suitable  soil  on  the  sides  of  moontams 
it  is  of  giant-growth,  spreading  out  in  magnificent  proporticms.  hi 
toughness  and  density  of  wood  it  represents  the  live-oak  of  Floridai 
being  thus  hiehly  useful  to  implement-makers,  wheelwrights  and 
machinists  ;  tne  ivory-like  appearance  of  the  wood  befits  it  partica- 
larly  for  inlaying  [Dr.  Kellogg].  The  Califomian  State-Board  for 
Forestry  records,  that  as  naval  building  material  the  wood  has 
hardly  its  equal.  In  California  one  particular  of  its  Tan-Oaks, 
probably  Q.  densiflora,  furnished  latterly  about  30,000  oards  of  back 
annually. 

Qnerons  ooooifsra,  Lhm^. 

The  deciduous  Kermes-Oak  of  South-Europe,  North- Africa  and 
South- Western  Asia.  So  called  from  the  red  dye,  f omished  hj 
the  Coccus  ilicis  from  this  oak.  It  also  supplies  tanners*  bark, 
containing  about  8  per  cent,  tannin  [Muspratt],  15  per  cent. 
[T.  Christy].     The  tree  likes  rich  woodlands. 

Querooa  ooocinea,  Wangenheim.* 

The  Black  Oak  of  Eastern  North-America.  Height  to  aboat 
100  feet ;  stem-diameter  to  5  feet.  Foliage  deciduous ;  its  autumn 
tint  magnificent.  The  tree  thrives  best  in  rich  woodlands  and 
moist  soil.  The  timber  is  almost  as  durable  as  that  of  the  white 
oak,  and  in  use  for  flooring  and  other  carpenters'  work.  Bate  of 
growth  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  red  oak.  The  yellow  dje, 
known  as  querciti'on,  comes  from  this  tree ;  it  is  much  more 
powei*ful  than  that  of  woad  [Bancroft].  With  alumina  the  tinge 
of  the  bark  is  bright  yellow,  with  oxyde  of  tin  it  is  orange,  with 
oxyde  of  iron  it  is  drab  [Porcher].  Q.  velutina  (Lamarck)  or 
Q  tinctoria  (Bartram)  has  been  called  a  variety  of  this.  According 
to  Sargent,  it  produces  timber  of  close  grain  and  great  durabdlitj, 
utilised  for  carriage-building,  cooperage  and  various  constructions ; 
the  bitter  inner  bark  yields  a  yellow  dye.  The  bark  of  the  varietj 
called  scarlet  oak  is  practically  far  inferior  in  value  to  that  of  the 
black  oak  [Meehan].  Bark  contains  about  8  per  cent,  of  tannio 
acid.  Dr.  Engelmann  found  the  black  oaks  twice  as  ruud  in 
growth  as  the  white  oaks  of  the  United  States.  Bartram  a  oak 
(Q.  heterophylla)  is  according  to  him,  a  hybrid  between  the  willow* 
oak  and  scarlet  oak.  Hybrid  oaks  produce  .acorns  capahJe  d 
germination. 
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Querons  cornea,  Lonreiro. 

Cliiiia.  An  evergreen  tree,  at  length  40  feet  high.  Acorns  used 
for  food.  To  this  species  is  closely  related  0.  rotondata  (Blame) 
from  Java. 

Q^loroas  eorruffiata,  Hooker. 

Mexico.  Attains  a  height  of  about  80  feet.  The  acorns  are  as 
large  as  those  of  Q.  Skinneri. 

Querons  onspldata.  Thunberg. 

Japan.  A  magnificent  evergreen  oak,  grand  in  its  proportions  ; 
bears  acorns  in  bunches  or  strings,  of  v«ry  sweet  taste  when  baiced 
like  chestnuts,  but  only  of  small  size  [F.  C.  Christy].  These  acorns 
boiled  or  roasted,  are  regularly  sold  in  Japan  for  food  [Rein]. 

Querons  ojolopbora^  Endlicher. 

Malacca  and  Penang.  but  not  jreaching  higher  elevations  than 
3,000  feet.  Noted  here  as  one  of  the  tallest  of  all  Oaks,  to  150  feet, 
and  as  producing  acorns  fully  1^  inches  broad. 

* 

Querons  denslflora.  Hooker  and  Amott.* 

Califomian  Chestnut-Oak.  A  large  evergreen  tree  of  beautiful 
outline,  dense  foliage  and  compact  growth.  Stem-diameter  finally 
to  5  feet.  Very  hardy,  having  withstood  the  severest  winters  at 
Edinburgh  with  a  temperature  of  0®  F.  [Gt)rlie].  Bark  very 
valuable  for  tanning ;  wood  however  subject  to  rapid  decay 
[Prof.  Bolander.]  For  fuller  information  on  West- American 
oaks  refer  to  Kellogg  and  Green's  illustrated  publication,  1889. 

Querons  dentata,  Thunberg.* 

Manchuria,  Northern  China,  Japan.  This  is  one  of  the  species, 
on  which  the  Oak-silkworm  (the  Yama  Mayon)  lives.  Franchet 
and  Savatier  enumerate  22  distinct  species  of  oaks  as  indigenous  to 
Japan. 

Querons  dilatata,  Lindley. 

Afghanistan  and  Himalajra  up  to  9,000  feet ;  evergreen  ;  attains 
a  height  of  80  feet.  Gb*egarious,  therefore  likely  naturalized  with 
facility.  Wood  durable,  locally  used  for  building,  implements, 
jampan-poles  and  other  requisites  [Gamble].  Foliage  extensively 
lopped  for  fodder  of  cattle,  sheep  and  goats.  The  last  remark 
applies  also  to  Q  lanuginosa  (D.  Don)  of  Nepal. 

Quorcnoui  BoUiSrlasU,  Hooker  and  Amott. 

The  Blue  Oak  of  Oalifomia.  Stem  reaching  9  feet  in  circtum- 
ference  [Brewer].  Besem^bles  tke  white  oak  in  :the  quality  of  its 
timber,  its  wood  being  particularly  used  in  wheelwodgh^ts'  wog^. 
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Qncrens  fUoat^  Mich«iix. 

Sonth-Eaertem  States  of  North -America.  Known  as  Spanish 
Oak.  A  tree,  att&itiin^  a  height  of  80  feet,  with  a  stem  5  fpel  in 
diameter.  Foliage  decidaoDB.  It  lives  ia  dry  tt&ndy  gramid.  and 
can  also  be  utilised  for  seH^coFtslH.  Produces  an  excellent  tanners' 
bark,  and  also  galls  for  superior  ink.  The  wood  is  finer  ^pmued 
and  more  dnrtitblfr  than  that  of  Q.  rubra,  and  oaed  fot-  staves. 
railway-oarriages  and  in  Bhip-buildiu)^  [C,  Mobr].  Pi-of.  C.  EmIi 
points  out,  that  Q.  L-uneata  ( Wan^nheim)  is  the  uldest  name  for 
this  species. 

Qturona  AsnTsaa,  Douglas. 

North-Westem  America,  along  the  coast  between  the  38th  »nJ 
SOfch  degrees.  The  only  species  in  Oregon  and  British  Cotunibii 
[S.  Wataon].  A  tree,  to  100  feet  high  or  more,  with  astemoften 
6  feet  in  diameter.  This,  with  Q.  Donglaaii  snd  Q.  lobat«,  passes 
as  CalifomiaB  White  Oak.  The  timber  is  remarkably  pale  for  ao 
oak,  hard  and  fino-grained,  of  great  Htrengtb  and  durability,  well 
suited  for  almost  every  kind  of  constrncttou,  for  which  the  ivhit« 
.  or  the  British  Ouk  iH  employed.  The  aconis,  i>eing  sweet  adiJ 
^reeable,  form  an  excellent  mash  for  hogs. 

Qosrona  rlabra,  Tbunberg. 

Japan.  Evergreen.  The  acorns  ore  consumed  for  food  by  the 
Japanese. 

Qii«TOiu  rlaites.  Thnnberg. 

The  Easbi  of  Japan,  extending  to  the  outer  Himalayas.  A  traly 
magnificent  evergreen  tree,  to  80  feet  high.  The  bard  and  olose- 
grained  wood  is  chosen  there  for  select  tools,  particularly  plann 
and  utensils  [Christy].  Indian  accounts  of  the  wood  are  les* 
favorable. 

Qosrens  OrlffltliU,  J.  Hooker. 

Ehaeia,  Naga,  Burmah,  up  to  6000  feet.  Nearly  allied  to  Q- 
aliena  (Blnme).  A  large  tree  with  deciduous  leaves.  Thewosd 
resembles  more  that  of  the  British  Oak  thsji  that  of  any  other 
Indian  species  [Gamble].     Locally  much  in  use. 

Qasrona  Xlezt  Limi£. 

The  Holly-Oak  of  Sontb-Eui^pe ;  extending  also  to  Algeria  *^ 
to  the  Himalayas,  which  it  ascends  up  to  abont  10,000  feet.    H' 
of  tree  rather  less  than  that  of  the  English  oak,  but  occasioni 
is  very  lofty.     Wood  in  nse  for  shipbuilding  and  wheelwrt' 
work,  tools,   agTicnltnral   implements,   but    requires    to    be 
seasoned  [Gamble].     Yields  also  good  tan-bark. 
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Querous  Incana,  Roxburgh. 

Himalayas,  at  elevations  between  3,000  and  8,000  feet,  thence  to 
Upper  Bnrmah.  A  beautiful  gregarious  evergeen  tree  of  great 
dimensions.  Young  branchlets  in  spring,  as  noted  by  Sir  D. 
Brandis,  from  whitisb  to  lilac-colored.  Mr.  Simmonds  remind^.us, 
that  a  silkworm  (Anthereea  Roylei),  producing  large  cocoons,  lives 
.  on  this  oak.  In  its  native  localities  Q.  lanuginosa  (D.  Don)  is 
associated  with  it. 

Queroiui  infeotorfa,  Olivier. 

Countries  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  extending  to  Persia.  A 
tree,  deciduous  in  its  foliage.  The  galls  of  commerce  are  chiefly 
obtained  from  this  species,  through  the  puncture  of  a  Cynips.  A 
variety  or  closely  allied  species,  Q.  Lusitanica  (Webb)  or  Q.  Mir- 
beckii  (Durieu)  the  Z6en-0ak,  reaches  a  height  of  120  feet,  with 
a  stem-girth  of  20  feet.  Some  forms  of  this  are  almost  evergreen, 
and  then  particularly  eligible  as  promenade-trees. 

Qaerons  lamellosa,  Smith.* 

From  Nepal  to  Naga  and  Bootan,  up  to  10,000  feet.  A.  magniti- 
cent  oak,  reaching  a  tallness  of  120  feet ;  stem-girth  to  30  feet. 
Acorns  with  cups  to  nearly  3  inches  in  diameter.  Wood  used  for 
beams,  posts,  frames,  rafters,  not  subject  to  warping.  The  bark 
serves  well  for  tan.  The  tree  enters  prominently  into  forest-culture 
at  Darjeeling  [Gamble]. 

Qnerons  lanoifolla,  Boxborgh  (not  Chamlsso  nor  Bentham). 

A  tall  evergreen  timber-tree  of  the  Himalayas,  extending  to 
Upper  Burmah.  Wood  valued  for  its  durability,  pale,  hard;  its 
medullary  rays  exceedingly  fine  [Sir  D.  BrandisJ. 

Queroiui  lobata,  N^e. 

Mexico  and  California.  The  Sacramento  White  Oak  or  "  Roble." 
A  tree  finally  about  150  feet  high,  with  a  stem  to  6  feet  in  diameter, 
with  wide-spreading  branches,  which  often  bend  to  the  ground. 
Hardy  in  laddie  Europe  [C.  Koch].  The  wood  is  brittle  when 
fresh,  but  hard  and  tough  when  seasoned;  its  valnehas  been  much 
underrated  [Gibbons].     The  acorns  of  this  oak  used  to  form  a  large 

groportion  of  the  winter-food  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  North - 
alifomia. 

Querous  Ijrata,  Walter, 

The  Overcup-Oak  of  the  South-Eastem  States  of  North-America, 
extending  from  South-Illinois  to  Florida  and  Louisiana.  A  tree  of 
majestic  size,  with  a  stem  to  4  feet  in  diameter.  Lately  recom- 
mended as  valuable  for  timber-cultivation,  especially  in  wet 
ground. 
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QnarauK  maorooarpa,  Hichaui. 

The  Bnrr-Oak  of  Eastern  North-Amet-!ca.  Tree  to  about  70  feet 
high;  stem -diameter  sometimes  8  feet,  Hardy  at  Christianin. 
RcquifoB  better  soil  than  many  other  oaks.  The  timber  ref^rded 
by  some  almnst  aa  good  as  that  of  the  white  oak  ;  it  is  heavy,  hard; 
Htrong  and  tons^h  ;  in  contact  with  Boil  it  ia  one  of  the  most  durable 
among  that  of  American  oaks  [B.  E.  Pernow].  Accounts  from 
Canada  are  far  less  favorable  to  this  wood.  The  bark  containB 
abont  8  pel'  cent,  tannin,  Circnraferontial  stem-measDrement  after 
22  years'  giiiwth  3^  feet  in  Nebraska  [Furnas]. 

QuerouB  maoroIepslB,  Eotachy.* 

Greeci:.  This  evergreen  oak  also  yields  Valonio,  being  closely 
allied  to  Q.  Aegilups.     A  de  Cnndolle  onites  with  it  Q.  Gra^ca  of 

Kotschy. 

QnflraoH  mBgnollfoIls,  Nee. 

Mexico,  in  cooler  monn  tain -regions,  From  Nee's  note  it  would 
appear,  that  he  saw  on  thia  oak  the  nameroaa  caterpillars,  whicfa 
construct  ovate  cocoons  eight  inches  long,  consisting  of  a  kind  of 
grey  silk,  which  was  there  locally  ntannfactored  into  stockings  and 
hand  kerchiefs. 

QneroiiR  HonroUoa,  Fisclier.* 

Manchuria  and  Northern  China.  It  is  on  this  tree  and  on  Q. 
serrata  and  Q.  dentata,  that  the  silk-insect  pecnliar  to  oak-tren 
mainly  is  reared,  as  shown  by  Dr.  Hance.  Closely  allied  to  Hat 
Q.  Griifithi  (J.  Hooker  and  T.  Thomson). 

Qnerona  MneblenberBrll*  SogfelmaaD. 

Middle  and  Eastern  States  of  North -America.  A  middle-siied 
tree ;  its  wood  compact,  strong,  durable  for  posts  and  railway-tin 

[Sargent]. 

QnerooB  paobj^jlltt,  Enrt. 

The  commonest  Oak  of  Sikkim  -  Himalaya,  at  7,000  —  10,000 
feet.  Acorns  large,  3-seeded.  A  large  evergreen  tree.  Wood 
extensively  ased  for  planking,  palings,  shingles  and  other  reqnintM 
[Gamble], 

Qnsrous  palnstrlB,  Du  Boi. 

The  Pin-Oak  or  Mai-8h:0ak  of  Soutli-Eastem  North-Amep 
Hardy  at  ChHstiania.  Height  at  length  80  feet ;  of  qnick  gn»» 
The  wood  is  fine-grained,  strong  and  tough  ;  it  is  omameat^ 
furniture  on  account  of  the  strong  development  of  medollary 
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^tterewi  Fbellos*  Linn6. 

The  Willow-Oak  of  the  South-Bastem  States  of  North- America. 
In  low  damp  forest-land,  attaining  a  stem-girth  of  12  feet.  The 
wood  is  hard,  compact,  very  elastic,  and  suitable  for  railwaj-carriages 
and  many  other  structures  [Dr.  C.  Mohr].  The  acorns  available 
for  food.  A  variety  or  closely  allied  species  is  the  Shingle-Oak,  Q. 
imbricaria  (Michaux).  The  comparative  value  of  the  very 
numerous  Gis-  and  Trans-Pacific  oaks,  little  as  yet  understood  in 
the  rural  world  either  for  avenue-purposes  or  timber-plantations, 
should  be  tested  with  practical  care.  Even  recently  oaks  have  been 
discovered  on  the  south-eastern  mountains  of  New  Guinea  at  not 
very  high  elevations. 

^verovs  FrimiSf  Linn6. 

The  Swamp-Oak  or  Rock-Chestnut-Oak.  South-Eastern  States 
of  North-America,  A  tree,  becoming  90  feet  high  ;  aged  stem  as 
much  as  15  feet  in  girth  [Meehan].  Likes  rocky  hill-sides  [Fer- 
now].  The  tree  is  hardy  in  Norway  to  lat.  59°  55'.  Foliage 
deciduous.  Wood  strong  and  elastic,  but  more  porous  and  of  a 
coarser  grain  than  that  of  the  white  oak ;  according  to  Porcher  it 
is  easy  to  split  and  not  hard,  used  for  building  purposes,  also 
cooperage.  A  red  dye  is  produced  from  the  bark  ;  the  latter  is  one 
of  the  most  important  among  oak-bark  for  tanning,  as  it  furnishes 
a  very  solid  and  durable  leather. 

^veroas  retiovlata,  Humboldt. 

Cooler  regions  of  Mexico  and  Arizona.  The  wood  approaches  in 
quality  that  of  the  white  oak  [Pringle]. 

^veroas  Robnr,  Linne.* 

The  British  Oak.  Extending  through  the  greatest  part  of 
Europe,  also  to  Western  Asia,  attaining  a  great  age  and  an  enormous 
size.  It  endures  the  frosts  of  Norway  as  far  north  as  65**  54' ;  while 
in  lat.  59°  40 '  a  tree  measured  was  125  feet  high  and  25  feet  in 
circumference  of  stem  [Schuebeler].  Over  700  sound  annual  rings 
have  been  counted,  and  it  has  even  been  contended,  that  oaks  have 
lived  through  1,500  years.  At  Ditton's  Park,  owned  by  the  Duke 
of  Buccleugh,  is  an  ancient  oak,  assumed  to  be  600  years  old,  with 
a  stem-circumference  of  30  feet  at  some  distance  (a  few  feet)  from 
the  ground  [Dr.  Masters  and  Th.  Moore].  Two  trees  of  the  variety 
pedunculata,  in  Hesse,  have  a  stem  which  3  feet  above  the  ground 
measures  37^  feet  in  circumference.  The  much  and  long  admired 
GKant-Oak  at  the  Unstrut  (Germany),  when  felled  at  the  age  of 
600  years,  had  the  wood  perfectly  sound  everywhere.  The  stem 
was  6  feet  in  diameter.  Oaks  have  been  known  to  gain  a  stem  12 
feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  10  feet  in  the  middle  and  5  feet  at  the 
main-branches.  At  St.  Vincent's  Grulf  the  British  Oak  grew  in  40 
years  to  66  feet  in  height  [R.  B.  Smith].  Two  varieties  are  dis- 
tinguished:    1.  Q.  sessiliflora  (Salisbury),  the  Durmast-Oak,  with 
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a  darker,  heavier  timber,  moi-e  elastic,  less  fissile,  easier  to  bead 
n.ndei'  ateam.  This  tree  is  also  the  quicker  of  the  two  in  growth, 
and  lives  in  poorer  soil.  Its  bark  is  richer  in  medicinal  dyeing  and 
tanning  principles.  2.  Q.  pednncatata  (Ehrhart).  This  varietj 
sapplies  most  of  the  oak-timber  in  Britain  for  ship -building,  and  \i 
the  best  for  man}'  kinds  of  cabinet- makers'  and  joiners'  work ;  moct 
important  also  for  staves.  Saplings  and  branches  in  demand  for 
walking  sticks.  In  Britain  the  oak  is  sometimes  attacked  bj 
Scolytos  niuitistriatns.  Extract  of  oak-bark  for  tanners'  Dse 
fetches  abont  £18  per  ton  in  the  London  market ;  the  best  oak -bail: 

S'.elds  16  to  20  per  cent,  tannin.  Hon.  W.  J.  Winter  noticed  the 
ritish  oak  to  withatand  an  occajsiona!  shade- temperature  of  118 
degree!)  F.  in  Riverina,  New  South  Wales.  The  long-continned 
adherence  of  dead  leaves  in  tlip  cool  and  most  verdant  seoRoD. 
renders  this  oak  not  so  well  adapted  for  pJcasure-groDnds  in  the 
warmer  pails  of  Ihe  temperate  zone  as  many  others,  particalarly 
evergreen  oaks.  The  English  oak  is  however  of  qnicker  gi-owth 
than  many  other  species.  At  Port.  Phillip  it  attains  as  a  maximtun 
to  a  height  of  40-50  feet  in  20  years.  The  galls,  produced  by 
Cynips  calicis,  are  sought  for  partiealar  tanning,  and  called  id 
Germany  Knoppem.  "The  best  oak-bark  for  tanning  is  obtained 
from  trees  12-36  years  old  [Prof.  Wieaner].  A  variety  Q.  pubescens 
(WilldenowJ  occurring  in  Sonth-Europe,  prefers  calcareous  soil 
It  iK  this  particular  oak,  under  the  shade  of  which  trjiffle-bede  asp 
chiefly  established. 


rubra,  Linne. 

The  Red-Oak  of  Eastern  North-  America.  Height  reaching  about 
100  feet ;  diameter  of  stem  4  feet.  A  ti'ee,  content  with  poor  soil, 
comparatively  quick  in  growth.  The  wood,  though  coarse,  is  of 
rigidity,  and  has  not  the  fault  of  warping ;  it  is  of  fair  value  for 
staves  [Simmonds],  and  even  building  purposes,  but  variable  in 
quality  according  to  soil  and  clime  [Sargent].  The  bark  is  rich  in 
tHnnin.  Autumnal  tint  of  foliage  beautifully  red.  The  acorns, 
which  are  produced  in  great  abundance,  are  relished  by  hogs.  Tha 
tree  is  hardy  still  at  Christiania.  Circumferential  stem -measurement 
at  2  feet  from  the  ground  after  22  years  about  .38  inches  [Furnas]. 

Querons  ■emaoarplfolla,  Smith. 

lu  the  Himalayas  and  adjoining  ranges  up  to  about  12,000  feet 
The  largest  of  the  oaks  of  India,  upwards  of  100  feet  high,  with  a 
stem  often  18  feet  in  girth.     Leafless  annually  for  a  short  time  ;  not 
quick   of   growth.       It   furni'^hes  a  hard  and   heavy  timber  of  t»i 
quality.      The  leaves  ai-e  locally  stored  for   winter-forage,      j 
elaborate  account  of  the  nature  of  the  wood  and  the  increment 
growth  is  given  by  J.  S  Gamble  for  this  and  some  other  oab 
his  manual  of  Indian  timbers. 
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Querons  serrata,  Thunbersr* 

Japan,  extending  to  China,  Nepal  and  the  Himalayas  up  to  5,000 
feet.  Hardy  in  Middle  Europe.  A  good  avenue-tree,  though  its 
foliage  is  deciduous.  Supplies  locally  to  a  large  extent  the  tan- 
bark  [L.  Boehme].  It  yields  the  best  food  for  the  Oak-silkwonn 
(Bombyx  Yamamai).  It  is  recommended  to  pack  acorns  intended 
for  far  distances  in  wooden  cases  between  dry  moss  or  sand,  to 
secure  retention  of  vitality ;  moreover  they  must  be  quite  fresh, 
when  packed. 

Qneroiis  slderozjla,  Humboldt. 

Mountains  of  Mexico,  up  to  about  8,000  feet  elevation.  An  oak 
of  great  size  ;  timber  compact,  almost  imperishable  in  water.  Q. 
lanceolata,  Q.  chrysophylla,  Q.  reticulata,  Q.  laurina,  Q.  obtusata, 
Q.  crassipes,  Q.  glaucescens,  Q.  Xalapensis,  Humb.  and  Q.  acutifolia, 
N6e,  are  among  the  many  other  highly  important  timber-oaks  of 
the  cooler  regions  of  Mexico.  No  printed  record  seems  extant, 
concerning  the  technology  of  the  numerous  Mexican  oaks,  though 
doubtless  their  respective  values  are  well  known  to  local  artisans. 
According  to  the  Abbe  and  Surgeon  Liturgie,  one  of  the  American 
oaks,  near  San  Juan,  nourishes  a  Bombyx,  the  cocoons  of  which  are 
spun  by  the  natives  into  silk  [Tschichatchef  J. 

Qnerons  Skiniierl,  Bentham.* 

Mexico.  On  limestone-soil,  in  the  temperate  region  at  7,000- 
8,000  feet  elevation.  *'  Cozahual.''  Acquiring  a  height  of  150 
feet ;  thickness  of  stem  to  12  feet.  Wood  yellowish,  remarkably 
durable  and  elastic,  not  excelled  in  value  by  that  of  any  other  oak. 
Bark  rich  in  tannin  [Hugo  Finck].  Foliage  deciduous.  The 
acorns  of  this  oak  measure  nearly  6  inches  in  circumference,  and 
are  available  for  feeding  various  domestic  animals. 

Queroas  sploata«  Smith.     (Q.  squamata,  Boxburgh). 

From  the  Himalayas  to  Bnrmah  and  the  Malayan  Archipelagos, 
but  not  advancing  to  elevations  above  5,000  feet.  A  large,  ever- 
green Oak.  Well  fit  for  coppicing  [Gamble].  Roxburgh  already 
said  of  its  timber,  that  it  is  paler  than  that  of  the  British  Oak,  but 
seems  fully  as  strong,  durable,  and  also  quite  as  close  in  the  grain. 
It  does  not  warp.  For  extensive  information  on  the  characteristics 
of  the  Indo-Malayan  Oaks,  refer  to  the  superb  illustrated  volume, 
issued  by  Dr.  King,  from  the  Calcutta  bot.  Garden  in  1889.  He 
treats  82  well  recognisable  species. 

Qaerous  Stellata,  Wangenheim.     (Q.  obtusUoba,  Michauz). 

The  Post-Oak  of  NoHh-Eastem  America.  Content  with  poor 
and  even  sandy  soil,  but  not  a  large  tree.  Can  be  reared  on 
sea-shores.  On  account  of  its  very  durable  and  dense  wood  it  is 
much  in  requisition  there  for  posts,  and  is  particularly  prized  for 
ship-building,  also  sought  for  railroad-ties. 
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Qaerom  Snber,  Liim^.* 

The  Cork -Oak  nf  Sonth-Earope  ajid  North-Africa.  Ft  is  ever- 
gi-een  and  attains  an  age  of  fully  two  hnndi-ed  yearn.  Hardy  in 
the  lowlands  of  Gogland,  also  at  Arran.  Does  not  exhaast  the 
noil.  After  abont  twenty  yeara  it  can  bo  stripped  of  its  bark  every 
six  or  seven  yeata  ;  bat  the  best  cork  is  obtained  from  trees  over 
forty  years  old.  Height  of  the  tree  finally  about  40  feet.  Acorns 
of  sweetish  taste.  Mr.  W,  Robinson  fonnd  that  yonng  cnrk-oabi. 
obtained  from  the  writer,  made  a  growth  of  4  feet  yearly  in  the 
humid  Western  Port-district  of  Victoria.  About  6,000  tons  of 
cork-bark,  at  a  value  of  £287,000,  were  eiported  merely  from 
Algeria  in  1878,  and  about  the  same  in  1880,  chiefly  from  private 
forests  [Major  F,  Bailey].  The  import  of  cork.bark  daring  1887 
into  Victoria  von  37  tons,  valued  £1,4;)2;  of  ready  corks  ^42,917 
lbs.,  valned  at  £23,313.  The  total  value  of  manofactared  and  i-aw 
cork  imported  during  1886  into  Britain  was  £644,182.  It  is 
calculated  that  4,000  millions  of  corks  are  required  annually  now, 
for  which  we  have  no  substitnte.  The  bark  of  Q.  pseudnsuber 
(Santi)  is  inferor  for  cork,  but  the  closely -allied  Q.  occidentalis 
(Oay),  which  is  hardier  than  Q.  Sober,  produces  also  an  excellent 
cork -bark. 

Qnerons  Sondalca,  Blnme. 

Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Penang,  Perak,  Malacca.  Height  to 
100  feet,  bnt  not  reaching  high  altitndes,  and  therefore  perhaps 
shy  to  frost.  The  occurrence  of  oaks  on  the  north -weston 
mountains  of  !New  Guinea  has  been  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Beccari; 
several  have  been  discovered  also  there  in  the  British  terTitoij; 
hence,  in  all  probability,  additional  valuable  evei^een  species  will 
he  obtainable  thence  for  our  arboreta  and  forests. 

Qnsrons  Tozse.  Bobc. 

South-Europe,  One  of  the  handsomest  oaks,  and  one  of  die 
quickest  in  growth.  Will  live  in  sandy  soil  and  emits  snckers.  It 
furnishes  superior  tanners'  bark. 

^nerona  nndnlata,  Torre;. 

From  California  and  Arizona  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
acorns  are  sweet  and  edible.  Q.  Gambelii  (Nuttall)  is  an  allied 
but  distinct  species  [Prof,  Green], 

Qnorons  vlrcns,  Linn^.* 

The  Live-Oak  of  North -Am  erica,  extending  northward  only  to 
Virginia,  occuriing  also  in  Mexico,     One  of  the  hardiest  of  A* 
evergreen  species,  and  among  congeners  in  the  United  States  ' 
quickest  in  growth  [Fernow].    Likes  a  coast-climate  and  a  soil  r 
in  mould.      Becomes  60  feet  high,  with  a  stem  sometimea  to  9 1 
in  diameter.     Supplies  a  most  valuable  timber  for  ship-build 
it  is  heavy,  compact,  fine-grained  ;  it  is  moreover  the  Bbroogai 
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most  durable  yielded  by  any  American  oaks.  Like  Q.  stellata,  it 
lives  also  on  sea-sbores,  helping  to  bind  the  sand,  but  it  is  then  not 
of  tall  stature.  Q.  Yirginiana  (Miller)  is  the  oldest  name  for  this 
oak,  as  pointed  ont  by  C.  Koch.  Of  many  of  the  300  oaks,  occur- 
ring in  the  western  and  eastern  portions  of  the  northern  hemisphere, 
the  properties  remain  unrecorded  and  perhaps  unexamined ;  but  it 
would  be  important  to  introduce  as  many  kinds  as  possible  for 
local  test-growth. 

Querons  ▼arilfolla,  Hance. 

China.  A  magnificent  Oak.  The  acorns  serve  locally  for  human 
food. 

Qverovs  WlBlizenll,  A.  de  Candolle. 

California,    at  an  elevation   of    about  7,000  feet,  extending  to 
'   Shasta.     Allied  to   Q.  agrifolia.     A  magnificent  tree  with  dense 
foliage,   the   stem   attaining  finally   a    circumference   of   18  feet 
[Prof.  Sargent].     Wood  hard,  tough  and  durable  [Prof.  Oreen]. 

Qverovs  Zaloepensls,  Humboldt  and  Bonpland. 

Mexico,  ascending  to  5,000  feet,  preferring  for  localities  poor 
.  soil,  but  of  ferruginous  clay,  where  little  else  will  grow.  Height 
to  80  feet ;  it  is  a  quick  grower ;  its  timber  will  endure  only  under 
roof;  the  tree  gives  a  heavy  crop  of  acorns  [Hugo  Fink].  The 
nearly  allied  Q.  commutata  attains  70  feet  and  ascends  to  11,000 
feet  [Liebmann]. 

^otllada  saponarla,  Molina. 

Chili.  A  colossal  tree,  fit  not  only  for  loamy  but  also  sandy 
and  peaty  soil.  The  bark  is  rich  in  saponin,  and  therefore  valuable 
for  dressing  wool  and  silk,  also  for  various  cleansing  processes. 
Kageneckia  oblonga  (Ruiz  and  Pavon)  is  allied,  and  from  the  same 
country,  extending  to  Pern,  and  provides  locally  tan-bark  [Dr.  J. 
A.  de  los  Rios]. 

Safiila  amplezicaulis,  Thunberg. 

South- Africa.  The  root  of  this  bush  is  sweet  like  liquorice,  and 
is  administered  in  medicine.  Rafnia  perfoliata  (E.  Meyer),  also 
from  South- Africa,  furnishes  likewise  a  medicinal  root. 

Satphaaiia  sativum,  Linn^. 

The  Radish.  Temperate  Asia,  southward  to  the  Himalyas  up 
to  16,000  feet,  eastward  to  Japan.  Cultivated  already  by  the 
ancient  Romans  and  Greeks.  Ripens  seeds  quite  well  even  in  the 
hot  desert-tracts  of  Central  Australia.  Can  in  mild  climes  be 
grown  all  the  year  round.  In  Norway  it  can  be  raised  northward 
to  lat  70**  20'  [Prof.  Schuebeler].  R.  caudatus,  L.,  the  radish  with 
long  edible  pods,  which  exceptionally  grow  to  a  length  of  three  or 
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fonr  feet  [J.  B.  JackBOn],  IB  regarded  hy  Dr.  Th.  Andeimtn  ms 
mere  variety,  and  he  tbinks,  tbat  all  have  sprung  from  the  ordimu'T 
B.  BaphaniBtri^m,  L.,  of  Kurope.  Indeed,  R.  Tuaritimus  seem  also 
a  primitive  form  of  the  const,  with  a  root  of  fine  qoaJity  and 
great  pnngem;y  [Chambers.]  All  radiahes  ancceed  beet  in  a 
calcareoaa  soil,  or  their  culture  mast  be  uided  by  manaiv  rich  in 
lime.  The  root  of  the  black  radish  is  comparatively  lich  in  etarcb. 
The  seeds,  according  to  Vilmorin,  will  keep  about  five  years. 


k,  Aublet. 

Intra- tropical  coast-rogiuns  aroond  the  globe.  A  perennial 
creeping  sedge  for  biadini;  sand.  Hardy  a  considerable  distance 
beyond  the  tropica. 

Xlssada  Imteola,  Llniip. 

The  Weld.  Middle  and  S.-uthem  iSmwpe,  Middle  Asia.  North- 
Africa.  An  herb  of  one  or  two  years'  duration.  Likes  calcareous 
soil.  A  yellow  dye  (Inteolin)  pervades  the  whole  plant.  The  plant 
must  be  cut  before  the  fruit  commences  to  develop,  otherwise  the 
pigment  will  mncb  diminish. 

XB«Bda  odorata,  Linor. 

The  true  Mignonette.  North -Africa  and  Syria.  A  faroriw 
garden-herb  of  one  or  very  few  years'  duration.  Ripens  in  West- 
Europe  :  seeds  still  in  lat.  69"  18'.  About  40,000  lbs.  are  annnallj 
gathered  at  Grease  for  distillation,  the  price  being  about  lOd.  a  lb. 
The  delicate  long  enduring  scent  can  be  concentrated  and  removed 
by  enfleurage,  or  better  still  in  Blogg's  process  by  methyl  chloridej 
fixed  as  so-called  "  concrete  oil.'  To  be  counted  also  among  the 
honey-plants.  Mesa.  Dippe  in  Qnedlinbnrg  devote  regularly  about 
50  acres  to  rearing  of  mignonette -seeds. 

Kharodla  Blllardlerl,  K.  Brown. 

Extra- tropical  Australia.  An  important  hush  for  binding  moving 
sands  on  sea-shores.  Resists  the  severeatgales  as  well  as  thespraj 
of  the  sea.     Browsed  on  by  pastoral  animals. 

BtanBrodla  aotans,  B.  Brown. 

Southern.  Eastern  and  Central  Australia.     This  is  a  good  fodder- 
herb  for  nalthush-runs.      R.  linifolia  is  similarly  important  [Alei. 
Hamilton].     Further  may  be  mentioned  B.  spinescens  (R.  Brown), 
the  spineless  variety  of  which  ie  greedily  eaten  by  borsea,  catlli 
and  sheep,  according  to  Mrs.  Biddulph.     The  rather  tall  and  bo 
R.  hastata  (B.  Br.)   is  equally  valuable  [Bev.  Dr.  Woolisj. 
W.  A.  Dixon  found  the  proportion  of  saline  substance  in  this  pL 
very  large.     Sevei'al  other  species  deserve  attention.     Some  c 
species,  mostly  shrubby,  are  equally  valuable. 
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Sbamiias  Alaterniui,  Linn^- 

Countries  round  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  A  hedge-shrub,  becom- 
ing arborescent,  thus  gaining  a  height  of  20  feet.  It  strikes 
readily  from  cuttings.     G.  Don  admits  it  as  a  splendid  honey-plant. 

Sbamnas  alnlfollllS.  L'Heritier.     (jB.  Purshianus,  D.C.) 

From  California  to  Oregon  and  British  Columbia.  Allied  to  R. 
Carol inianus  (Walter).  Reaches  a  height  of  about  20  feet.  Leaves 
deciduous.  This  species  furnishes  as  "  Cascara  Sagrada  "  its  bark, 
famed  for  cathartic  properties ;  about  300,000  lbs.  are  at  present 
annually  used  therapeutically;  the  fruits  are  also  powerfully 
aperient.  R.  Calif omica  (Chamisso)  acts  similarly,  according  to 
Dr.  J.  G.  Steele.    R.  crocea  (Nuttall)  has  also  some  medicinal  virtue. 

Sbamnus  oatbartlous,  0.  Bauhin. 

The  Buckthorn.  Middle  and  Southern  Europe,  North-Africa, 
Middle  Asia.  It  can  be  utilised  as  a  hedge-plant.  The  berries  are 
of  medicinal  value,  as  indicated  by  the  specific  name.  The  foliage 
and  bark  can  be  employed  for  the  preparation  of  a  yellow  and  g^een 
dye ;  the  juice  of  the  fruit  mixed  with  alum  constitutes  the  '*  sap- 
green  "  of  painters.  The  plant  is  hardy  in  Norway  to  lat.  60**  48'. 
R.  Dahuricus  (Pallas)  is  a  closely  cognate  species. 

Shanmiui  ohlorophoms,  Lindley. 

China.  From  the  bark  a  superior  green  pigment  is  prepared. 
R.  utilis,  from  the  same  country,  serves  for  the  like  purpose.  This 
kind  of  dye  is  particularly  used  for  silk,  and  is  known  as  Lokao. 

Shskmnus  Frangnla,  Linne. 

Europe,  North -Africa,  Northern  and  Western  Asia.  Endures  the 
climate  of  Norway  to  lat.  64**  30'  [Schuebeler],  A  tall  shrub  with 
deciduous  leaves.  The  flowers  are  particularly  grateful  to  bees 
[G.  Don].  The  wood  one  of  the  very  best  for  gunpowder.  Recom- 
mended by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  to  be  grown  on  the  coppice-system 
for  this  purpose.  The  bark  is  valuable  as  a  cathartic  ;  yields  also 
a  yellow  dye.  R.  purpureus  (Edgeworth)  is  an  allied  Himalayan 
species. 

Shamnus  OrBDOiui,  Beuter. 

Greece.  From  this  shrub  and  to  no  less  extent  from  the  allied 
R.  prunifolius  (Sibthorp)  are  derived  the  green  dye-berries  col- 
lected in  Greece,  according  to  Dr.  Heldreich.  These  shrubs  grow 
on  stony  mountains  up  to  2,500  feet. 

Stliaiiinus  Infeotorliui,  Limi^. 

On  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  in  the  countries  near  to  it.  Hardy 
still  at.  Christiania.  The  berry-like  fruits  of  this  shrub  are  known 
in  commerce  as  Graines  d' Avignon  and  Graines  de  Perse,  and  pro- 
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duce   a  valuable   dye,  green   or  yellow,  according  t.  

Uther  species  neem  to  supply  »  ainiilai-  dye-material ;  for  instance, 
R.  BftXfttilis,  L.,  R.  amygdaliniis,  Desf.,  R.  oleoides,  h..  R.  tinctori- 
UB,  W.  and  K.,  all  from  the  regions  at  and  near  the  Mediterrauean 


Kluipldoplirlliun  SjBtrlx,  Wendland  and  Druile.  (Chaiaampt  Hyttrit, 
Fniaer.) 
The  Blue  PalmBtto  nf   Florida  and  Carolina.     A  hartly  dwarf 
Fan-palm. 

Bliapla  flabellifonniB,  Linn^  fll. 

('hina  and  Japan,  This  exoecdingly  Blender  palm  attaint  n 
height  nf  only  a  few  feel.  The  etemiJ  can  be  nsed  for  vanons 
small  implementH.  It  in  one  of  the  best  plants  for  table-deooratjona 
It  hears  th<'  ulimat-e  of  the  Sonth  of  France  to  40°  32'  N.  lat 
[Nuudin]. 


fthapontlcam  BOanle,  De  CanJoUo. 

On  tlic  Mfditi-rmneim  Sen.     A  perveniiil  herb.    The  root  iaedihie. 

Xtaemn  anatrale,  D.  Don.*  (A.  Emodi,  Wallich;  B.  Wtbbianam,  Bojle.) 
Himalayan  regions  up  to  16,000  feet.  From  this  species  at  least 
a  portion  of  the  medicinal  Rhnbarb  is  obtained,  it«  quality  depend- 
ing mnch  on  the  climatic  region  and  the  geological  formation, 
in  which  the  plant  grows.  Should  we  wish  to  cultivate  any  species 
here  for  superior  medicinal  roots,  localities  in  our  higher  and  drier 
alpine  tracts  should  clearly  be  chosen  for  the  purpose.  Hayne 
regards  the  pi'esence  of  much  yellowish  pigment  in  the  aeed-shell 
as  indicating  a  good  medicinal  rhubarb- pi  ant.  As  much  as  5  lbs. 
of  the  dried  drug  are  obtainable  fi'om  a  single  plant  several  yean 
old.  An  important  orange-red  crystalline  substance,  emodin,  allied 
tochrysophanicacid,  occurs  in  genuine  rhubarb.  Medicinal  rhubarb- 
root  is  now  also  grown  in  England.  The  Himalayan  R,  Moorcrof- 
tianum  (Royle)  yields  also  a  purgative  root. 

Bhernn  oflelnale,  Baillon.* 

Western    China  and    Eastern  Thibet   on   the   high    table-land. 
Height  of  stem   sometimes  to  10  feet ;  circumference  of  foliage 
reaching  30  feet ;  blade  of  leaf  2  feet  long  and  broad  [Balfour' 
It  fcmiahes  most  of  the  true  Turkey -Rhnbarb,  not  merely  Mm  t 
root   but   also  from  the   woody  stem.      Suited   for   mountair" 
regions.     Recommended  also  as  a  scenic  plant  by  Kegel.      H' 
still  at  Christian  ia. 
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Sbeum  palmatum,  Linn^.* 

Fram  insnlar  to  alpine  North-Eastern  Asia.  Attains  a  height  of 
9  feet.  A  variety  from  the  Tangut-country  of  Mongolia  or  North- 
Thibet,  found  by  Col.  Przevalski,  yields  an  excellent  medicinal  root, 
known  as  the  Kiakhta-  or  Khansu-Rhnbarb  (Maximo wioz) — indeed 
the  best  Russian  Rhubarb.  Cultivation  of  this  variety  in  Germany 
cm  sandy  moor-ground  developed  in  the  root  to  a  large  extent  the 
chrysophanie  acid  and  emodin  [Prof.  Beilstein].  The  plant  is 
valuable  also  for  decorative  effect.  For  medicinal  culture  alpine 
valleys  with  soil  rich  in  lime  are  needed  [Sir  Rob.  Christison]. 
For  indications  of  the  literature  on  medicinal  rhubarbs  see  among 
lexicographic  works  particularly  B.  D.  Jackson's  Vegetable  Techno- 
logy^ London  Index-Society,  1882. 

« 

Sbeum  Rbapontloum,  Linn^. 

From  the  Volga  to  Central  Asia.  This  species,  together  with  R, 
Tataricujn,  L.  fil.,  R.  undulatum,  L.,  and  a  few  others,  all  Asiatic 
(one  extending  to  Japan),  provide  in  their  acidulous  leaf -stalks  and 
unexpanded  flower-mass  for  culinary  purposes  the  ordinary  Rhu- 
barb, also  known  as  "Rhapontic."  Rhubarb-leaves  can  also  be 
used  in  the  manner  of  spinage.  In  tropical  climes  this  culinary 
vegetable  is  available  only  during  the  cool  season.  Propagation 
generally  by  division  of  root.  The  soil  for  rhubarb- plants,  intended 
to  yield  kitchen-vegetable,  must  be  deep  and  rich. 

Sbemn  Rlbes,  Gronovius. 

Palestine,  Persia,  Beloochistan,  from  3,000  feet  upwards,  on  wet 
clay-B0(Kl.  The  native  inhabitants  are  very  fond  of  the  young 
flowering  shoots  as  food.  Foliage  scarlet  in  autumn  [Dr.  J. 
Aitohison]. 

Sblzoporon  marnatum,  Oorda. 

Europe.  One  of  the  edible  truffles  sold  in  the  markets  of  Middle 
Europe,  with  R.  rubescens  (Tulasne). 

Rbododendron  mazimmn,  Linn^. 

North-Eastern  America.  Attains  a  height  of  about  20  feet. 
Irrespective  of  its  being  a  fine  acquisition  for  any  garden-copses, 
this  bush  seems  of  industrial  importance,  because  Mr.  C.  Forster 
asserts,  that  the  wood  of  this  and  the  allied  Kalmia  latifolia,  L.,  is 
Buipassed  only  by  the  best  boxwood.  This  may  give  a  clue  to  other 
BUDstitutes  for  that  scarce  commodity,  needed  so  extensively  by  the 
wood-engraver. 
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Xhum  aromfttleK,  Alton. 

,  North-America,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  narQi- 
ward  to  Canada.  A  straggling  bnsti.  The  aromatic  folisge 
importjuit  for  medicinal  purposeH. 

Jthm  eftOStte«t  Hookar  and  Arnott.     {LiihTna  u«u-'<oh,  Kiere.) 

Chili,  where  it  is  called  the  Litre.  A  small  or  middle-sized  tree, 
the  very  hard  wtiod  of  ■which  is  used  for  wheel-teeth,  axletrees  and 
select  fnmitttre.  The  plant  seems  neither  caustic  nor  otherwise 
poiaonoiu  [Dr.  Phillippij. 

JUiSS  oep&lllBft,  Liuni. 

Bastem  North- America,  extending  to  Canada.  A  comparativelf 
dwarf  Bpecies.  This  can  be  used  for  tanning.  A  reain  for  varaishM 
18  alao  obtained  from  this  ah  rub. 

Sbs»  OerlSrta,  Dodoens.* 

The  Tanner's  Sumach,  Countries  around  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
extending  to  temperate  Western  Asia,  The  foliage  of  thii:  shrab 
or  small  tree,  simply  dried  and  iT'^luued  to  powder,  forms  the 
Bnmach  of  commerce.  It  is  remarkably  rich  in  tannic  acid,  yielding 
as  much  as  30  per  cent.,  and  is  ext«QBiTely  used  for  the  prodnctioii 
of  a  snperior  Cordnan-  or  Maroquin-leather  and  pale-colored 
leathers  and  dress-gouds.  Sumach  allows  thf  leather  to  cmtv 
more  grease  [Ballinent].  Price  in  Melbourne  £15  to  £30  per  too. 
It  thrives  beat  in  loose  calcareous  soils,  and  cannot  endure  stagnant 
water.  The  strongest  sumach  is  produced  on  d^  ground.  The 
cultivation  presents  no  difficulty.  With  us  it  hasthriTen  well  even 
on  the  dry  plains  of  the  Wimmera-district.  A  gathering  can  he 
obtained  from  suckers  in  the  first  year.  The  duration  of  BBUich- 
fields  nnder  manure  extends  to  fifteen  years.  Sumach  can  alao  ha 
used  for  ink  and  various,  particularly  black  dyes.  Under  favoraUa 
circumstances  as  much  as  a  ton  of  sumach  ih  obtained  from  an  acre. 
Sumach  from  Melbourne-plants  was  shown  already  at  the  Exhihition 
of  1863.  During  1889  the  import  into  Britain  was  12,514  fona, 
valued  £140,517. 

Ktana  cotlnoidoB,  Nuttall. 

Arkansas  and  Alabama.  A  tree,  rising  to  40  feet.  The  inner 
bark  and  the  wood  valuable  for  yielding  a  yellow  dye  [C.  Mohr]' 

Shm  OOtinns,  lAnai.'     (Colinui  eoggyria,  Scopoli.) 

The  Scotino.  In  the  countries  on  the  Mediterranean  8e^ 
extending  to  Hungary  and  to  the  Himal^as.  The  wood  of  *•"■ 
bush  furnishes  a  yellow  pigment.  The  Scotino,  so  valuable 
material  for  yellow  and  black  dye,  and  as  a  aoperior  tanning 
stance,  consists  merely  of  the  ground  foliage  of  this  plant.  J' 
taina  up  to  24  per  cent,  tannin.  The  plant  endures  the  Non 
winters  northward  to  lat.  67°  66'  [Prof,  Scbnebeler]. 
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ShnB  irlabra,  Linne. 

Norfch- America,  extending  to  54°  north  latitude  ;  in  Norway 
hardy  to  lat  58°  8'.  This  sumach-shrab  will  grow  on  rocky  and 
sterile  soil.  It  produces  a  kind  of  gall,  and  can  also  be  used  as  a 
substitute  for  the  ordinary  sumach.  Employed  also  for  therapeutic 
purposes.  This  species  can  be  easily  multiplied  from  suckers.  It 
is  rich  in  the  quality  and  long-lasting  yield  of  honey  from  its 
flowers  [QuinbyJ.  American  sumachs  contain  generally  from  15 
to  20  per  cent,  or  occasionally  up  to  26  per  cent,  tannin.  On  value 
of  American  Sumachs  see  Special  Report  No.  26,  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  1880. 

&haB  Inoida*  Linn^. 

South- Africa.  This  shrub  proved  in  Victoria  of  peculiar  adapt- 
ability for  forming  hedges ;  it  is  evergreen,  close-growing,  and 
stands  clipping  well.  About  half  a  hundred  South- African  species 
are  known,  of  which  probably  some  could  be  utilised  like  ordinary 
sumach ;  but  hitherto  we  have  remained  unacquainted  with  the 
nature  and  degree  of  any  of  their  tanning  and  coloring  principles. 

ShaB  rhodanthema,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

East-Australia,  on  river-banks.  A  tree  finally  to  70  feet  high  ; 
stem  often  2  feet  in  diameter.  Wood  dark-yellow,  soft,  fine-grained, 
beautifully  marked,  much  esteemed  for  cabinet-work.  Worth  £5 
to  £6  per  1,000  feet  in  Brisbane  [W.  Hill  J. 

ShaB  Bomialata,  Murray. 

China  and  Japan,  extending  to  the  Himalayas.  Attains  a  height 
of  40  feet.  This  species  produces  a  kind  of  nutgalls,  the  tan- 
principle  of  which  ranges  from  69  to  77  per  cent.  It  is  apt  to 
spread  beyond  ready  control  in  rich  soil.  The  stem  will  finally 
reach  the  thickness  of  a  foot  or  more ;  the  wood  is  tough  and 
durable  but  stringy,  prettily  marked  with  dark  edging. 

Ahna  Bnooedanea,  Linne. 

The  Wax-tree  of  Japan,  extending  to  China  and  the  Himalayas, 
there  up  to  8,000  feet.  Valuable  for  scenic  effect  through  its 
autumnal  tint.  The  produce  of  this  tree  has  found  its  way  into  the 
English  market.  The  crushed  berries  are  steamed  and  pressed,  fur- 
nishing about  15  per  cent,  of  wax,  which  consists  mainly  of  palmatin 
and  palmitic  acid.  Rhus  silvestris  (Siebold  &  Zuccarini)  and  R. 
vemicifera  yield  there  a  similar  wax. 

AhiiB  tTphlna,  Linn6. 

The  Staghorn- Sumach.  Eastern  North- America,  extending  to 
Canada.  Hardy  in  Norway  to  lat.  61°  17'.  This  species  will 
become  a  tree  of  about  30  feet  height.  Its  wood  is  of  orange  tinge. 
Through  incisions  into  the  bark  a  kind  of  copal  is  obtained.     The 

2b 
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leaves  raaij  be  used  like  ordinarj  aumacli.  Tliia  bast  can  bo. 
reared  on  inferior  land.  Tho  leaves  of  American  sumachs  mnst  be 
collected  early  in  the  season,  if  a  clear  while  leather  like  that  from 
Sicilian  sumach  is  to  be  obtained.  This  can  be  ascertained  by  the 
color  of  the  precipitate  effected  with  g-olatine.  Some  of  the 
American  and  also  other  snmacbfi  are  important  to  apiarists. 

Khm  Tarnldfera,  De  CandoUe. 

Eitenda  from  Nepal  to  Japan.  It  forms  a  tree  of  fair  sise  and 
yields  the  Japan-varnish.  In  India  it  ascends  to  7,000  feet;  but 
Stewart  and  Brandis  are  donbtfjl,  whether  the  Japanese  specie* 
(R.  Veniix  L.)  is  really  identical  w-iththe  Indian.  The  fruit  yields 
vegetable  wax.  R.  Wallichii  (J.  Hooker)  of  the  Himalayas  i«  a 
cognate  species. 

Xlbcs  anrentn,  Porali. 

From  Arkansas,  Missonri,  Oregon  to  Canada.  Endures  the  cold 
of  Norway  to  lat.  7(1"  [Schnebeler] .  This  favorif*  bush  of  garden- 
Hlimbbcriew  would  probably  along  forest- streams  produce  it* 
pleasant  berries,  which  turn  from  yellow  to  brown  or  black.  Its 
showy  flowers  are  among  the  earliest  in  the  spring.  Professor 
Meehan  mentions  a  variety  or  allied  species  from  Utah,  with  berries 
largei'  than  (Inise  of  the  b!ack-cnrrar.t ;  they  are  quite  a  good  table' 
fruit,  and  of  all  shades  from  orange  to  black,  and  this  variety 
remains  constant  from  seeds.  Allied  to  this  is  R.  tenniflonim 
(Lindley)  of  California  and  the  adjoining  States,  with  fmits  of  the 
size  of  red  currants,  of  agreeable  flavor  and  either  dark-purple  or 
yellow  color.  R.  aureum,  R.  palmatnm  and  some  other  strong 
American  species  have  come  into  use  as  stocks,  on  which  to  graft 
the  European  gooseberry  [C.  Pohl]. 

Klb»s  Ornoabatl,  LimK-. 

The  prickly  fmited  Gooseberry -bush  of  Canada  and  the  Eastern 
States  of  the  American  Union.  The  berries  are  large.  There  ia  t 
variety  not  so  objectionably  bmrlike-prickly.  R.  Cynosbati  hu 
been  hybridized  with  R.  Grossularia,  and  the  sequence  has  beent 
good  resnlt  [Saanders]. 


SibM  dlvarloatnm,  Douglas. 

California  and  Oregon.     One  of  the  gooseberry-bushes  of  those 
countries.    Can  be  grown  in  Norway  to  lat  69°  40. '  Berries  smoott 
black,  about  one-third  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  pleasant  to  thetu 
Culture  might  improve  this  and  many  of  the  other  species. 
Nuttalli  (R.  villoBum,  Nattall,  not  of  Gay  nor  of  Wallich)  ia 
allied  plant,  also  from  California. 
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AiboB  floridmn,  L'H^ritier. 

The  black  C  arrant-bush  of  North-Eastem  America.  The  berries 
resemble  in  odor  and  taste  those  of  R.  nigrum.  Allied  to  this 
is  R.  Hudsonianum  (Richardson)  from  the  colder  parts  of  North- 
America. 

AibOB  Orlffithl^  J.  Hooker  and  T.  Thomson. 

Himalaya,  at  heights  from  10,000  to  13,000  feet.  Allied  to  R. 
rub  rum,  bearing  similar  but  larger  berries  of  somewhat  austere 
taste.  R.  laciniatum  (H.  &  T.)  is  likewise  a  Himalayan  species 
with  red  berries,  and  so  is  R,  glaciale  (Wallich).  Furtnermore,  R. 
villosum,  Wall.  (R.  leptostachyum,  Decaisne),  comes  from  the  Indian 
highlands  and  seems  worthy  of  practical  notice.  Dr.  A.  von  Regel 
(Garten -Flora,  1884)  speaks  of  the  red  berries  of  a  Spugnanic 
Ribes,  which  after  the  first  frost  get  quite  an  aromatic  taste. 

AiboB  OroBBnlaria^  Linne.* 

The  ordinary  Gooseben'y-bush.  Europe,  North-Africa,  extra- 
tropical  Asia,  extending  to  the  Chinese  boundary  [Regel],  on  the 
Himalayan  mountains  up  to  a  height  of  12,000  feet ;  in  Norway 
enduring  the  cold  to  lat.  69°  30  ^  This  plant,  familiar  to  everyone, 
is  mentioned  here  mainly  to  indicate  the  desirability  of  naturalising 
it  in  any  sub-alpine  regions,  where  it  is  not  indigenous  already.  On 
the  upper  Mitchell -River,  in  subalpine  elevations  of  about  4,000  feet, 
gooseberries  If  inch  in  diameter  have  been  reared  on  silurian  soil 
[R.  Travers].  In  near  proximity  on  the  high  plains  of  Dargo,  at 
about  4,600  feet,  this  fruit  developed  also  luxuriantly  [J.  Stirling] . 
Also  a  honey-yielder.  Use  of  the  fruit  for  preserves  now  very 
extensive.  Shelton  recommends  for  this  purpose  boiling  for  eight 
minutes  and  the  use  of  ^  lb.  sugar  for  every  quart  of  water.  The 
hybridising  of  closely  allied  species  may  bring  about  new  enlarged 
or  otherwise  improved  sorts  of  fruits,  as  in  the  case  of  strawberries. 

AlboB  niirrain,  Linn^.* 

The  Black  Currant-bush.  Europe,  Middle  and  Northern  Asia, 
North -Am  erica,  ascending  the  Himalayan  and  Thibetan  mountains 
to  a  height  of  about  12,000  feet ;  also  particularly  fit  to  be  dispersed 
through  forests  in  elevated  situations.  Hardy  in  Norway  to  lat, 
69"  30 '.  In  the  warmer  zones  a  plant  of  mountain-regions.  Par- 
ticularly large  fruits  developed  in  the  Australian  Alps  fully  up  to 
4,600  feet  elevation  [J.  Stirling]  ;  the  culture  or  naturalisation 
likely  up  to  6000  feet  possible  there.  Best  use  of  the  fruit  for 
jellies  and  other  kinds  of  preserves. 

SlboB  niToam,  Lindley. 

One  of  the  Oregon  Gooseberry-bushes.  Berries  small,  black,  of 
a  somewhat  acid  taste  and  rich  vinous  flavor.  Hardy  to  lat.  67* 
56  in  Norway. 
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lUb«a  orlsntal*,  Deifont^nea. 

From  Syria  to  Afghanistati,  np  to  an  eleration  of  about  11,000 
feet.  The  leaves  emit  a  pleasaot  perfume  [C.  Eooh].  The  berries 
aot  as  a  powerful  purgative  [Dr.  AitobiBODj. 

XlbeS  OZJMimiltlloldaB,  lAaaf.     (A.  kirMhun,  Hiohanz.) 

North-America,  particnlarly  in  the  New  England -States,  esteml- 
mg  to  Canada,  HndBon's  Bay  and  New  Mexico,  nncendiag  the  Cali- 
fomian  mountains  to  9,000  feet.  The  Con'ant- Gooseberry.  It 
likes  moist  gronnd.  Yields  the  commormflt  smooth  frooseberry 
there.     Fmit  of  good  size,  its  pulp  sweetiRh  [Sir  J.  Hooker]. 

SlIasK  rotnadUtoUviaf  Miohanx.* 

£ast«rn  North-America,  as  far  as  Canada.  Hardy  northward  to 
69°  30'  in  Norway.  Yields  part  of  the  smooth  goosebernee  of  the 
United  States.  Tbe  fmit  is  small,  bnt  of  delicions  teste.  Unlike 
the  ordinary  gooseberry,  not  subject  to  mildew.  Careful  cultivation 
has  gradually  advanced  the  size  of  the  fruit  [Meehan]. 

Slb«ft  rnbrnm,  Linn<.* 

The    ordinary    Red    Currant-bush.       Europe,    North-America, 

Northern  aad  Middle  Asia,  in  the  Himalayan  mouutainii  ceasing 
where  R.  GrifEthi  commences  to  appear.  One  of  the  be«t  fruit- 
plants  for  jellies  and  preserves,  that  cau  be  chosen  for  colder 
mountain -altitudes.  It  endures  the  climate  of  Norway  to  1st. 
70*  30'  [Prof.  Schuebeler].  Near  Mount  St.  Bernard,  in 'the  Aus- 
tralian Alps,  on  Kources  of  the  Ovens-River  the  growth  of  Red 
Currants,  Parsnips,  Cabbagefl,  Radishes,  Beet  and  othei'  hardy 
frnita  and  vegetables  has  been  particularly  quick,  after  the  winter 
rest  of  the  soil  under  snow.  The  root-bark  contains  phlorrhiiin. 
During  its  short  flowering  time  much  sought  by  bees,  the  honey 
thus  obtained  excellent.  Perhaps  other  species  than  those  recorded 
here,  among  them  some  from  the  Andes,  may  yet  deserve  introduc- 
tion, irrespective  of  showiness,  for  their  fruits.  See  also  an  exten- 
sive treatise  on  cider  from  Red  Currants  by  H.  Timm,  in  Cappeln. 

Klobardla  Aflrloans,  Kunth.     (K.  AethiopUa,  Rosenthal.) 

The  "Calls"  of  gardens.  From  the  Nile  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Important  for  scenic  effects,  particularly  on  the  margins  of 
wat«rs.  Easily  moved  at  all  seasons.  The  fresh  root  contnini^ 
about  2  per  cent,  of  starch. 

Ktohardsoula  Bombra,  Kuoth. 

From  Meiico  to  Brazil.  As  an  herb  for  pastures  and  hay-crop 
appreciated  in  localities  with  sandy  soil  [C.  Mohr].  It  bas  spread 
over  the  Southern  States  of  North-America. 
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AloinnB  oommmilB,  Linn^  * 

The  Castor. Oil  Plant.  Spontaneous  in  the  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical zones  of  Asia  and  Africa,  but  hardly  in  South-Europe, 
originating  according  to  A.  de  Gandolle  in  North-Eastem  Africa. 
A  shrubby,  decorative  plant,  attaining  the  size  of  a  small  tree.  At 
Christiania  it  grew  to  12  feet  in  height  and  bore  fruit,  and  it  is 
reared  as  a  summer-plant  even  to  lat.  68®  7'  [Prof.  Schuebeler]. 
It  was  well  known  to  Egyptians  four  thousand  years  ago,  and  is  also 
mentioned  in  the  writings  of  Herodotas,  Hippocrates,  Dioscorides, 
Theophrastos,  Plinius  and  other  ancient  physicians,  philosophers  and 
naturalists.  The  easy  and  rapid  growth,  the  copious  seeding  and 
the  early  return  of  produce  render  this  important  plant  of  high 
value  in  the  warm  temperate  zone,  more  particularly  as  it  will 
thrive  on  almost  any  soil,  and  can  thus  be  raised  even  on 
arid  places,  without  being  scorched  by  hot  winds.  Recently  recom- 
mended  for  staying  bush-fires  and  for  keeping  off  locusts  and  other 
noxious  insects  and  blights  from  plantations ;  also  available  for 
some  dye-processes.  In  warm  climes  this  plant  may  spread  beyond 
control,  and  may  then  become  hurtful  to  pastoral  interests ;  but  it 
may  become  an  important  plant  also  for  culture  in  desert-tract, 
and  is  evidently  destined  to  be  in  countries  with  cheap  labor  one  of 
the  most  eligible  plants  to  furnish  oil  for  technical  uses,  particularly 
for  lubricating  machinery,  irrespective  of  the  value  of  its  oil  for 
medicinal  purposes.  Oil  used  also  for  dressing  some  kinds  of 
leather.  The  scalded  leaves,  applied  externally,  have  long  been 
known  as  a  powerful  galactagogue ;  the  foliage  is  also  in  use  as  an 
emmenagogue ;  the  root-bark  has  purgative  properties.  The  seeds 
yield  about  25  per  cent,  oil,  when  pressed  without  application  of 
heat.  To  obtain  the  best  medicinal  oil,  hydraulic  pressure  should 
be  employed,  and  the  seeds  not  be  subjected  to  heat ;  the  seed-coat 
should  also  be  removed  prior  to  the  extracting  process  being  pro- 
ceeded with.  A  screw-press  suffices  however  to  obtain  the  oil  for 
ordinary  supplies.  By  decantation  and  some  process  of  filtration 
it  is  purified,  but  it  should  never  be  long  exposed  to  air  and  light. 
For  obtaining  oil,  to  be  used  for  lubricating  of  machinery  or  other 
technological  purposes,  the  seeds  may  be  pressed  and  prepared  by 
various  methods  under  application  of  heat  and  access  of  water. 
For  lubrication  it  is  one  of  the  most  extensively  used  of  all  oils. 
Castor-oil  dissolves  completely  in  waterless  alcohol  and  in  ether, 
and  will  become  dissolved  also  in  spirit  of  high  strength,  to  the 
extent  of  three-fifths  of  the  weight  of  the  latter.  Solutions  of  this 
kind  may  become  valuable  for  various  technical  purposes,  and 
afford  some  test  for  the  pureness  of  the  oil.  If  pressed  under  heat 
it  will  deposit  margaritin.  Heated  in  a  retort  about  one-third  of 
the  oil  will  distil  over,  and  a  substance  resembling  india-rubber 
remains,  which  saponizes  with  alkalies.  Other  educts  are  at  the 
same  time  obtained,  which  will  probably  become  of  industrial  value. 
These  facts  are  briefly  mentioned  here  merely  to  explain,  that  the 
value  of  this  easily  produced  oil  is  far  more  varied  than  is  generally 
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supposed  ;  and  tliiB  remark  applies  with  eqaal  force  to  roanr  other 
chemical  compounds  from  vegetnble  nonrces.  briefly  alluded  to  in 
this  present  euamerative  treatise.  The  seeds  contain  also  a  peculiar 
alkuloid — ricitiin.  The  Golid  chemical  componnd  of  castor-oil  ih  the 
cryBtiilline  isocetic  acid  (a  glyccrid).  The  oil  contains  also  a  non- 
crystalline acid,  peculiar  to  it  (ricinoleic  acid).  For  the  production 
nf  a  particular  kind  of  silk  the  Ricinos-plant  in  also  important, 
inasmnch  as  the  hardy  Bombyx  Arrindi  requires  the  leaves  of  this 
bush  for  food.  Pastoral  animals  must  streimously  be  kept  away 
from  the  iticinns.  Even  a  few  of  the  aoeds,  if  swallowed,  will 
produce  poisonons  effects.  The  import  of  castor-oil  in  1886  into 
Britain  was  175,813  cwt.,  worth  £244,675.  Into  Victoria  were 
during  1887  imported  medicinal  oil  to  the  value  of  £3,710.  and 
lubrication-oil  worth  £33.88.3.  In  the  Chemwt  and  Dmggut  it  is 
stated,  that  Britain  latterly  used  900,000  gallons  a  year,  worth 
crudely  £160,000.  In  countries  with  a  high  labor-rate  the  compe- 
tition with  India  also  as  regards  the  castor-oil  industry  will  be 
difficult.  But  if  roralists  c-an  be  induced,  to  rear  the  plant  exteo' 
sively  and  to  offer  the  seeds  cheaply,  manufacturers  would  readily 
set  up  oil-mills. 


The  North -American  Locnst- Acacia,  ranpng  from  Allef^hany  to 

Arkansas.  Height  reaching  90  feet.  Hardy  to  lat.  G'A-  26'  in 
Norway.  The  hard  and  durable  wood  is  in  use  fur  a  \-ariety  of 
purposes,  and  particularly  eligible  for  treenails,  axletrees  and 
turnery ;  strength  greater  than  that  of  the  British  oak,  weight 
lighter  [D.  J.  Browne].  The  natives  used  the  wood  fortheir  bows. 
The  tree  is  of  rapid  growth,  and  attains  an  age  of  several  handred 
years.  A  tree  raised  in  16iS5,  in  the  Paris  Jardin  des  Plantes,  is 
still  alive.  It  may  be  planted  closely  for  timber-belts  and  hedge- 
shelter  on  farm-lands.  It  is  one  of  the  best  trees  for  renovating 
exhausted  land  and  for  improving  poor  soil.  Also  a  bee-plant. 
Recommended  as  one  of  the  easiest  grown  of  all  trees  on  bare  sand, 
though  standing  in  need  of  twice  as  mach  mineral  alimentas  PinuB 
sitvestris  and  nearly'  as  much  as  poplars.  It  pushes  through  shift- 
ing sand  its  spreading  roots,  which  may  attain  a  length  of  seventy 
feet.  It  will  maintain  its  hold  in  hollows  of  drifts,  where  even 
poplars  fail  [Wessely].  The  roots  are  poisonous.  The  allied  B. 
viscosa  (Ventenat)  attains  a  height  of  40  feet. 

Soeoella  tlnotorla,  De  CandoUe. 

Canary -Islands,  Azores,  also  in  Western  and  Southern  £srop« 
and    North-Africa.     This  lichen  furnishes  the  litmus,    oreeiUe  or 
orchil  for  dyes  and  chemical  tests.      It  is  a  question  of  intnre*! 
whether  it  could  be  translocated  and  naturalisMl  on  the  cliffs  of  w 
shores  also.     Other  dye-lichens  might  perhaps  still  more  ewnl) 
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naturalised ;  for  instance,  LecsLhora  tartarea,  L.  parella,  Pertdsaria 
commnnis,  Parmelia  sordida,  Isidium  corallinnm  and  some  others, 
which  furnish  the  Cudbear  or  Persio. 

SOsa  alba,  Linn6. 

Europe,  Western  Asia.  Can  be  held  specifically  apart  from 
R.  canina.  According  to  I'ecent  researches  of  Dr.  G.  Dieck,  at 
Merseburg,  a  scented  variety  of  this  species  serves  also  for  oil- 
distillation  at  the  Balkan.  Roses  for  Attar  should,  only  be  just 
unfolding,  should  be  collected  at  the  earliest  morning- hours,  and 
at  once  submitted  to  distillation.  Of  the  white  and  damascene 
Rose,  the  calyx  is  left  with  the  petals.  [Dr.  Dieck].  Mr.  Schim- 
mel's  fields  of  oil-roses  near  Leipzig,  commenced  in  1884,  for  steam- 
distillation  of  rose-oil,  cover  now  about  120  acres,  furnishing 
annually  175,000  to  220,000  lbs.  of  roses,  which  yield  from  25  to 
45  lbs.  pure  oil.  This  is  now  sent  out  free  of  stearopten,  therefore 
always  in  a  liquid  state  at  ordinary  temperatures,  such  oil  being 
of  most  concentrated  scent,  superior  to  any  hitherto  purchasable. 
The  particular  rose-plants,  fit  for  oil-production,  come  well  through 
the  hard  and  protracted  winters  of  Saxony.  The  price  of  Turkish 
rose-oil  ranges  generally  from  £15  to  £16  per  pound. 

Sosa  oanina,  Linne. 

The  "  Dog-Rose,"  Europe,  Northern  and  Middle  Asia,  North- 
Africa.  Furnishes  one  of  the  best  stocks,  on  which  hybrid  Roses 
can  be  budded.  This  species  attains  a  very  great  age ;  the  famed 
and  sacred  rose  at  the  cathedral  of  Hildesheim  existed  before  that 
edifice  was  built,  therefore  before  the  ninth  century  [Langethal]. 
It  is  the  **  Rose-tree  of  thousand  years  age ;"  it  is  regarded  with 
undiminished  veneration  still  at  the  present  day,  and  continues  to 
flourish.  Histor  c  records  prove  as  well  as  legends  and  tradition, 
that  in  815  the  Emperor  Ludwig,  the  son  of  Charles  the  Great, 
caused  the  pai'tly  still  existing  chapel  to  be  built  in  commemoration 
of  an  event  connected  with  this  identical  plant.  [Heuzenroeder]. 
Mr.  Niemann  of  Pctei^sburg  recommends  for  stock  a  rose  which 
is  according  to  Dr.  Regel  R.  cinnamomea  (Linn^),  while  Mr.  O. 
Froebel,  of  Znerich,  has  lately  lauded  for  this  purpose  a  rose,  which 
probably  is  R.  canina  var.  caucasica.  Mr.  Th.  Nietner,  of  Potsdam, 
has  just  issued  an  index  of  5,000  kinds  of  Garden-Roses. 


oentifolta,  Linn^.* 

The  Cabbage- Rose,  Moss-Rose,  Provence -Rose.  Indigenous  on 
the  Caucasus  and  seemingly  also  in  other  parts  of  the  Orient,  or 
originated  rather  as  a  garden-form  from  Rosa  Gallica  [Regel, 
Crepin].  It  will  endure  the  frosts  of  Norway  as  far  north  as  lat. 
70°  [SchuebelerJ.  Much  grown  in  South -Europe  and  Southern 
Asia  for  the  distillation  of  rose-water  and  oil  or  attar  of  roses. 
The  variety  R.  provincialis  (Aiton)  is  especially  esteemed.  No 
pruning  is  resorted  to,  only  the  dead  branches  are  removed ;  the 
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harvest  of  flowers  is  from  the  middle  of  Muy  till  nearly  the  middle 
of  June;  the  gathering  takoH  place  before  sunrise  [Simmonds]. 
From  12,000  to  16,000  roses,  oi-  from  260  lbs.  to  300  lbs.  of  rose 
petals,  are  required  according  to  some  calcnlations  for  prodacing  • 
single  ounce  of  attar  throagli  ordinanf  distillation.  The  flowers 
reqaire  to  be  cnt  just  before  expansion  ;  the  calyx  is  sppaTat«d  and 
rejected ;  the  remaining  portions  of  the  flowers  arc  then  subjected 
to  aqaeoos  distillation,  and  the  Ritturated  roHe-water  so  oblaiueil  is 
repeatedly  used  for  renewed  distil  Utiiin.  when  on  anj  cold  plaoe 
the  oil  separates  from  the  overcharged  water  and  floats  on  the 
Borface,  wnence  it  can  be  collected  after  refrigeration  by  fine  bird^' 
feathers.  Rose-oil  consists  of  a  hydro-carbon  ateoropten,  which  is 
scentless,  and  an  elaeopten,  which  in  the  fragrant  principle.  Bat 
some  other  methods  exist  for  producing  the  oil ;  for  instauoe,  it 
may  be  got  by  distilling  the  rusebads  without  water  at  the  heat  of 
a  water-bath,  or  by  merely  passing  steam  throngh  the  still.  The 
odor  may  also  be  withdrawn  by  alcoholic  distillation  from  the 
roses  or  be  extracted  by  the  "enflturagc  "  process.  The  latter  is 
effected  by  placing  the  flowers,  collect-ed  whito  the  wi^ather  i* 
warm,  into  shallow  frames  covered  with  a  glass-p]ate,  nn  the  inner 
side  of  which  a  pure  fatty  sabstauce  has  been  thinly  spread.  The 
scent  of  the  flowers  is  absorbed  by  the  adipose  or  oleous  substance. 
thongh  the  blossoms  do  not  come  in  direct  contact  with  it;  fresh 
flowers  ai-e  supplied  daily  for  weeks.  The  scent  is  finally  w-itlidrawn 
from  its  mati-ix  by  maoeration  with  pure  alcohol.  Purified  eacalyp- 
tus-oil  ciiu  he  used  for  diluting  rose-oil,  when  it  is  required  for  the 
preparation  of  scented  soap.  The  essential  oil  of  orange-peel  might 
similarly  he  ehiployed  as  a  vehicle.  The  Re- tie  Agrieole  lately 
staled,  that  from  various  kinds  of  Roses  about  30  millions  lbs.  of 
flowers  are  annually  gathered  for  oil-distil  tation  in  Sonthem  France, 
the  price  being  2d.  to  2M.  a  lb. 

Sosa  DaawsecBBt  Miller.* 

Orient.     Allied  to  the  preceding  and  the  following  species,  also 
largely   nsed  for  the  production  of  essential    oil    of  roses.      The 
particular   varieties    used   in   Turkey   are    called    by    Dr.    Dieck 
trigintipetaia  and  Byzantina ;  the  latter  grows  easily  from  cattingt 
and  prodnces  long  shoots,  the  former  is  flowering  still  richer  eren 
in  Germany,  both  have  through  him  become  articles  of  horticultural 
commerce.      Prof.  Crepin  reduces  R.   Damascena  to  R.    Gatlica      , 
According  to  Dr.  G.  Diect  R.  alba  (Linne)  is  also  a  variety  of  tKu      i 
or  a  hybrid   with  R.  camna,   the  latter  prevailing,  and  it  is  thii 
white-flowered  rose  which  largely  furnishes  the  oil  at  Keunlik.     j 
The  annua!  time  of  flowering  extends  over  several  months. 

So  a  a  Oallloa,  LiuDv, 

The    French  or  Dutch  Rose,      Middle  and   Southern    Eur 
South -Western  Asia.    Hai-dy  to  lat.  70"  in  Norway.    The  intei 
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colored  flower-buds  of  this  species  are  particularly  chosen  for 
drying,  the  calyx  removed.  These  however  may  be  got  also  from 
other  kinds  of  roses. 


Indioa^  Linne.     (B.  Sinica,  Linne. ;  R.  Chinensis,  Jacquin.) 

China,  thence  brought  to  India.  Can  be  cultivated  in  the  open 
air  of  Western  Europe  to  lat.  67**  86/  [Schuebeler].  The  "  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  "  are  largely  traceable  to  this  plant.  Flowering  time 
of  long  duration  annually.  Some  roses  of  the  sweetest  scent  are 
derived  from  this  species.  R.  fragrans  (Redout^),  the  Tea- Rose, 
is  a  variety.  The  Noisette-Rose  is  a  cross  of  this  and  R.  moschata. 
How  amazingly  lucrative  sometimes  the  growth  of  ornamental 
Roses  may  become,  has  lately  been  exemplified  by  the  "  Five 
Thousand  Dollars  Rose,"  a  cross  between  the  variety  "  President " 
and  Rose  Xavier  Olibo,  reared  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Bennett,  of  Stapleford. 
Attention  is  drawn  by  Mr.  R.  Brandt  to  the  quick  growth  and  very 
early  flowering  of  the  Bennett-Rose,  also  to  the  stability  of  the 
flowers. 

SOBa  leDTierata,  Michauz.     (A.  Sinica,  Murray,  not  of  Linne.) 

The  Cherokee-Rose.  China  and  Japan.  Considered  one  of  the 
best  hedge-roses,  and  for  that  purpose  much  employed  in  North - 
America,  It  serves  well  also  for  bowers.  Allied  to  the  foregoing 
species. — The  lovely  garden-favorite,  R.  Banksioe  (R.  Brown),  also 
indigenous  t-o  China  and  perhaps  Japan,  is  one  of  the  best  for 
arbours  and  for  covering  walls. 

&OBa  moBOhata,  Miller.* 

North- Africa  and  South- Asia,  ascending  the  Indian  and  Abys- 
sinian mountains  to  11,000  feet.  Blooming  all  the  year  round  in 
warm  climes,  but  more  profusely  in  the  cool  season.  From  the 
flowers  of  this  extremely  tall  climbing  species  also  essential  oil  is 
obtained.  The  attar  thus  derived  from  roses  of  not  only  different 
varities,  but  even  distinct  species,  must  necessarily  be  of  various 
quality.  In  the  Balkan-mountains,  on  basalt- slopes  facing  south, 
the  most  odorous  roses  are  produced.  At  Kezanlik  rose-distillation 
is  the  main-industry.  Shoots  of  rose-bushes  are  placed  in  trenches 
3  feet  deep  and  »5  feet  apart.  Irrigation  promotes  the  growth. 
The  gathering  commences  in  the  third  and  lasts  till  about  the 
fifteenth  year  [Simmonds] .  The  pure  oil  as  a  European  commodity 
is  worth  from  £20  to  £23  per  pound.  This  is  also  the  rose,  accord- 
ing to  Schlagintweit,  used  for  attar-distillation  in  Tunis.  Pure 
attar,  valued  at  30  shillings  per  ounce,  is  produced  in  Roumelia  to 
the  amount  of  £80,000  annually  [Piesse]. 


rng'osa,  Thniiberg. 

Japan  and  Kamtschatka,  there  thriving  even  in  coast-sand- 
Bears  the  most  severe  of  frost ;  forms  copious  suckers  for  multi- 
plication. The  pleniflorous  variety  also  of  this  Rose  serves  for 
scent-distillation  [M.  Wobst]. 
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Sosa  ■■AOts,  A.  Biclutrd. 

Abyssinia.  With  R.  Abyaainicn  (R.  Brownj  the  most  san^em 
of  ail  Rose-speciee.  SecmH  entitled  to  record  here,  as  it  is  still 
cnltivated  at  temples.  Prof.  Gr^piti  has  identified  flowers  fnim 
ancient  Egyptian  tombs  with  this  Rose,  wbich  moat  therefore  have 
eorae  special  value. 

Xoaa  sflmparvlreiiB,  Linnj. 

From  Sottth-Eni'ope  throogh  Southern  Aeia  to  Japan.  Hardj 
still  at  Christiania,  One  of  the  best  rose-biiahes  for  covering  walls, 
fences  and  similar  BtructnreB.  The  flowers  of  this  species  also  can 
be  utilised  for  rose-oil. 

Sosa  Betlffera,  Michaux. 

North-EfiHteTn  America,  where  it  is  the  only  climbing  rose-bosh- 
It  desurve^  introduction  on  account  of  its  extremely  rapid  growtl) 
— 10  to  '20  feet  in  a  season.  Its  flowere  however  are  ne&rty 
inodoroQS.  Other  original  species  of  ruses  are  worthy  of  our 
attention.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  admitting  alrant  thii-ty,  all  from  the 
noi'them  hemisphere.  But  on  the  snow -clad  unascended  mountain 
of  New  Guinea  and  Africa  south  of  the  equator,  perhaps  new  roses 
may  yet  bo  dincovered,  as  tbey  have  been  traced  Koulhward  w 
Abyssinia  already, 

Sosa  sptnoalasUna.  Linne. 

Euro|>e,  Nortb-Afriea,  Middle  and  Northern  Asia.  The  Bumei- 
Ruse.  Adapted  for  holding coast'Sands:  nnapproachable  to  pastnre- 
animals,  and  not  spi-eading  into  culture-land  nr  pastares  like  the 
sweetbriar.  II,  rnbiginosa,  L, 

SosmarlauB  offioinalia,  Linne. 

The  Rosemary.  Countries  around  the  Mediterranean  St*, 
extending  to  Switnerland.  This  well-kLown  bush  is  mentidntJ 
here  as  a  medicinal  plant.  One  of  onr  best  plants  for  targe  garien- 
edgings.  The  oil,  distilled  from  its  foliage,  enters  intocertamoon- 
pofiitions  of  perfumery ;  one  cwt.  of  fresh  hci'b  yields  aboat  H 
ounces  of  oil  [Piessej.  The  flowerB  arc  mncb  songht  by  bea. 
Vilmorin  states,  that  the  seeds  will  keep  fav  alxiut  foni'  years;  l«l 
the  pii>pagatioii  from  cuttings  ia  easy  also.  Branches  of  tliis  fihriil 
will  keep  off  niothfi  from  weariny-apparei  packed  away. 

Sottboallla  ophlnr aides,  Beutbaui, 

Tropical  East-Anatralia.  A  tall  perennial  grass,  praised  Iftl 
Mr.  Walter  Hil!  foi-  fodder.     Htirdy  in  regions  free  of  frost. 

Xoranta  Psaudebenus,  li.  Meyer. 

South-Africa.      Only  a  small  tree,  but  its  wood  jet-blw^ 
and  durable  ;  in  Capeland  and  Caffraria  called  ebony.      R.  pnb 
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(Willdenow),  according   to    Dr.  Pappe,  furnishes  there  a  wood 
skdapted  for  xylography  ;  this  may  give  a  clue  to  the  adaptability 
•  of  many  other  kinds  of  woods  in  the  large  order  of  EbenacesB  as 
substitutes  for  the  Turkish  boxwood. 

Snbia  OOrdlfOlla,  Llnn^.     (£.  Mwn^^a,  Bozborgh.) 

From  the  Indian  highlands  through  China  and  Siberia  to  Jap:in  ; 
also  occurring  in  various  parts  of  Africa,  as  far  south  as  Caffraria 
and  Natal.  This  perennial  plant  produces  a  kind  of  madder.  Pro- 
bably other  species  likewise  yield  dye-roots.  The  genus  is  repre- 
sented widely  over  the  globe,  but  as  far  as  known  not  in  Australia. 

Snbla  paraffriaa,  Linn^. 

Middle  and  Southern  Europe,  South-Western  Asia.  This  peren- 
nial species  also  yields  madder-root.  Several  other  kinds  deserve 
comparative  test-culture. 

Snbia  tinotorum,  Linn6. 

The  Madder.  Countries  at  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  extending  to 
temperate  Western  Asia.  Hardy  still  at  Christiania.  A  perennial 
herb  of  extremely  easy  culture.  Soil,  fit  for  barley,  is  also  suitable 
for  madder.  Its  culture  opens  any  deep  subsoil  and  suffocates 
weeds,  but  requires  much  manure,  leaving  the  land  enriched  how- 
ever. Stagnant  water  in  the  soil  must  be  avoided,  if  madder  is  to 
succeed.  The  harvest  is  in  the  second  or  third  year.  It  can  be 
raised  from  seeds  or  planted  from  off -shoots.  The  roots  merely 
dried  and  pounded  form  the  dye.  The  chemical  contents  are 
numerous ;  in  the  herb  :  rubichloric  and  rubitannic  acid ;  in  the 
root :  alizarin,  purpurin,  mbiacin,  rubian,  ruberythric  acid  and 
three  distinct  resins ;  also  chlorogenin,  xanthin  and  rubichloric 
acid.  On  the  first  five  depend  the  pigments  produced  from  the 
root.  Madder  is  one  of  the  requisites  for  alizarin-ink.  Since  the 
manufacture  of  artificial  alizarin  from  anthracene,  a  constituent  of 
coal-tar,  was  commenced,  the  cultivation  of  madder  has  declined. 
Still  it  remains  a  valuable  root,  handy  for  domestic  dye.  The  root 
18  also  important  as  an  emmenagogue. 

liiibiui  acuminatiui,  Smith. 

Indian  mountains,  at  elevations  between  4;000  and  7,000  feet.  A 
scandent  species  with  large  fruits. 

StnbU  blfloriui,  Hamilton. 

Indian  mountains,  at  temperate  altitudes  between  7,000  and 
10,000  feet.  A  rambling  shrub,  with  sweet  red  or  orange-colored 
fruit.  Hardy  in  England.  Another  Himalayan  species,  R.  maci- 
lentus  (Cambessedes),  has  bright-yellow  fruits. 
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Snbns  CAABlns,  Limif.* 

The  British  Dewberry.  Eurojie,  WesJern  mid  Northern  Aait 
ResiatB  extreme  froate,  protracted  dr3'iiess  and  also  heat  of  eicqi- 
tional  Beasons.  In  this  reejicct  the  moHt  accommodBting  of  all 
blackberrj-bDBhes.  In  RoBsia  tht  berries  art;  boiled  together  wi^ 
appleB  into  a  preserve,  which  in  of  particularlr  pleiunatit  tHste.  Tliis 
Bnbns  supplies  fmit  till  late  in  the  Genaon.  Easily  natnralised  un 
gronnd  Bnbject  to  occasional  inundutions,  and  sJieltered  by  bub; 
vegetation  [Bnrmeister].  Some  regard  R.  caesius  tm  one  of  llw 
B  forms  of  K.  fraticoEUN. 


The  Dewberry  of  Eastern  North -America.  A  shmb  of  trailing 
habit.  Froit  lai^e,  black,  of  excellent  taste,  ripening  earlier  tlKU 
that  of  R.  villosus  (Alton).  It  resists  dronght  better  than  muT 
others.  The  astringent  root  is  a  popular  i-emedy  in  dysentery  anJ 
diarrhoea.  All  the  species  can  readily  be  luised  from  seeds :  tbu 
the  naturalisation  of  these  plants  in  adapted  localities  is  ea^bj 
mere  dissemination. 
ftnbnB  Chammnorna,  Linn^. 

The    Cloudben-y.     North-Euiope.    North-Asia.    Norih-Amerim. 

fiartionlarly  in  the  frigid  zone.  In  Norway  it  gi-ows  northward 
at.  71°  10'  [Schnebeler],  A  perennial  but  herbaceons  plwit; 
pifpnj"  amongst  its  congeners  ;  nevertheless  it  is  recommended  fw 
introdnction  to  spongy,  mossy,  alpine  moors,  on  account  of  itt 
gmteful  amber-coloj-ed  or  red  fruit.  R.  Arcticus  (Linn^)  wiii 
fruit  of  exquisite  taste,  is  nsnally  its  comphnion  in  the  high  nortl. 
A  similar  little  herb,  living  for  a  great  part  of  the  year  in  snow- 
namely  R.  Gunnianus  (Hooker)— occui's  on  the  alpine  heights  et 
Tasmaniii,  whence  it  might  be  easily  ti-ansferred  to  snowy  mountiiM 
of  other  countries.  The  fruit  of  R.  Gunnianus  is  red  and  joicj,  bil 
not  always  well  developed.  To  this  category  of  dwarf  plants  iM 
edible  fruits  belongs  also  R.  Macgregcirii  (F.  v,  M.)  from  BritoA 
New  Guinea,  restricted  to  cold  elevations  from  12,000  to  I.^.000t«A 
R.  calyeinus  (Wallich),  occun-iug  on  the  Indian  mountaiM  (■ 
regions  l>etween  4,000  and  9,000  feet,  is  also  a  dwai-f  herbicwa 
species,  having  a  creeping  stem  and  scarlet  fruits,  u.inally  howe»«r 
with  but  few  fruit  lets. 
Kubua  onnolfollaa,  Furab. 

The  Sand- Ulaek berry.    Eastern  North-America.    A  dwarf  shfi^ 
The  fruit  is  of  agreeiil'le  taKte. 

ftubua  d«llelosus,  Ton-e;.* 

About  the  sources  of  the  Missouri.  An  erect,  exceedingly 
some  shrub.  Fruit  rasp  berry -I  ike,  large  and  grateful.  As  or 
R.  odoratus.     The  slender  branches  bending  downward  ;  dep 

also  on  account  of  its  laige  flowers  [Stein].     Folia^  rem 
odorous  [Masters]. 
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SnbllS  elliptiOUB,  Smith.*     (R.  flavta,  Hamilton.) 

On  the  mountains  of  India,  from  4,000  to  7,000  feet  elevation, 
also  in  Ceylon  and  Ynnan.  A  large  rather  erect  bnsh  with  yellow 
fruits,  which  are  reckoned  in  flavor  fully  equal  to  the  ordinary 
raspberry  [C.  B.  Clarke]. 

Sabas  firntioosaBv  Linne.* 

The  ordinary  Blackberry-Bramble.  All  Europe,  North-  and 
South- Africa,  Middle  and  Northern  Asia.  Hardy  in  Norway  to 
lat.  60**  24 '.  The  shrub  bears  well  in  a  temperate  clime.  It  likes 
above  all  calcareous  soil,  though  it  is  content  with  almost  any,  and 
deserves  to  be  naturalised  on  the  rivulets  of  any  ranges.  In  some 
countries  it  is  a  favorite  plant  for  hedges.  A  Melbourne  horticul- 
tural firm  spends  now  already  £100  a  year  for  purchasing  bramble- 
leaves  as  part  material  of  bouquets,  wreaths,  garlands  and  grave- 
crosses.  R.  corylifolius  (Smith),  R.  suberectus  (Andrews)  and  R. 
leucostachys  (Smith)  are  varieties  like  many  other  named  kinds  of 
European  blackberries,  or  perhaps  belong  to  the  closely  allied  R. 
caesius  ;  or  in  some  instances  hybrid-forms  may  have  arisen  from 
the  two,  although  the  generality  of  these  various  blackberry-bushes 
bear  their  fruit  freely  enough. 

ftnbnB  grooidoB,  Smith. 

Falkland-Islands,  Fuegia,  Patagonia  and  Chiloe.  An  herbaceous 
kind  of  raspberry -plant  with  greenish -yellow  fruits,  resembling 
the  Cloudberry,  and  possessing  a  very  agreeable  taste.  Best 
adapted  for  mountainous  regions. 

JfcnbnB  g'lanonB,  B<^ntham. 

Ecuador,  at  high  elevations.  There  cultivated  instead  of  the 
ordinary  raspberry -bush  [Dr.  W.  O.  Focke]. 

IHabnB  BaTalensiB,  A.  Gray. 

Sandwich-Islands.  The  fruit  of  this  bramble-shrub  is  raspberry- 
like. 

SnbnB  ZdaeuB,  Linn^.* 

The  ordinary  Raspberry-bush.  Europe  and  Northern  Asia,  east- 
ward to  Japan.  In  Norway  hardy  to  lat.  70°  22 '.  It  is  mentioned 
here  to  point  out  the  desirability  of  naturalising  the  plant  on 
mountains  and  on  river-banks.  The  fruits  contain  a  stearopten. 
[  The  leaves  are  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for  tea.  With  many 
congeners  a  superior  honey-yielder. 

ibaB  imperlallB,  Chamisso. 
Brazil  and  Argentina.     Furnishes  superior  fruits. 
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Xnlnw  laalonarpaa.  Smith. 

India,  reaching  in  the  HimolaiyaA  an  elevation  of  abont  10,000 

f  eot,  in  Ceylon  of  7,000  feet,  in  Java  of  6,000  feet.  The  fmit  is  verr 
palatable.  R.  opulifolius  fBertoloni)  is  closely  allied.  R.  Unatiis 
(Wallich)  affords  also  edible  but  rather  ineipid   fruits   io  Upper 

India  |  Aitkison]. 

Sobiitt  Kacrael,  Ahii  Oraj. 

Httwaia,  high  np  on  the  mountains.  Thc"Akala."  The  fmit 
attBins  a  diameter  of  nearly  %  incheB,  is  dark-red,  verj-  juicy,  and 
although  slightly  bitter  quite  pleasant  Uy  the  taste  [Dr.  Hillebrand]. 
Would  likely  improve  ander  cultivation, 

Bnbna  SffoluooAiinB,  Linn^.* 

India,  eontinotita!  ua  well  an  iiiBular,  there  ascending  to  7,0Ul' 
feet,  advancing  southwaiHi  through  New  Guinea  and  Ea«t^AturtraIi» 
to  Gippntand,  northward  to  China  and  eastward  to  the  Philippiae- 
Islanda  and  Fiji,  A  very  tall  and  variable  specien.  Pi-uit  red,  A 
variety,  R.  reticulatus  (Wallich),  ascends  the  Indian  moantains  to 
10,00U  feet  [Sir  J.  Hooker],  and  is  remarkable  for  its  large  fniil. 
The  plant  proved  hardy  at  Cbristiania.  It  ripens  in  warm  cliraw 
its  f:ijits  all  the  year  rtrand. 

Sabiu  ttntana,  Walliuh. 

Hiniiilayan  moantains,  ascending  to  aboat  10,000  feet :  growine; 
on  the  gninud  like  atrawbeny-plants, yielding  fruits  of  very  pleasant 
subacid  faste  [ -iitkison],  but  not  of  large  size  [J.  Hooker].  A 
species  eaKJly  spreading  and  probably  improvnhle  hy  culture, 

■nbna  occldentallB,  Linnv.* 

The  -Black  Cap  "-Raspberry  or  "  Thirablebcrry  "-bush.  North- 
America.  A  species  with  woody  stems  and  nice  frnita,  the  lattw 
with  a  glaucous  bioom,  well  flavored  and  large ;  it  ripens  early.  T" 
this  bears  near  aflinity  R.  leucodermis  (Douglas)  from  Califoini*. 
Utah  and  Arizona:  its  fruit  is  yellowish -red.  rather  large  ami  "-' 
agreeable  ilinor. 

SnlniB  odoratuB,  Comiiti. 

North-America.  A  kind  of  raspberry -bush.  Handsome  on  acconni 
of  its  large  purple  flowers.  Berries  edible.  Hai-dy  in  Norw»T  "■ 
lat.  67"  56'.  Culture  wonld  donbtless  enhance  the  value  of'thf 
fruits  of  many  of  these  Rubi.  Hybridising  might  be  tried.  "■ 
Niitkanus  (Miicino)  is  the  Salmtjn-Raspberry  of  "Western  Norili- 
Ameiica  and  closely  allied  to  B.  odoratns. 

Xnbus  parvlfolltis,  Linno. 

Kast-Asia,  Eastern  and  Southern  Australia.     It  prodneea  t 
tincr  fruits  in  the  Alps  of  Australia  than  in  the  lowlands 
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extends  as  a  native  to  Japan,  where  according  to  Maximo wicz  22 
species  of  Rubns  exist,  many  of  them  endemic,  and  probably  some 
eligible  for  special  fruit-culture. 

Snbas  phoBiUoolaJiliiSv  M&zimowicz. 

Japan.     A  raspberry -bramble  with  fair- sized  fruits. 

Snbns  roslfollnsv  Smith. 

Tropical  and  sub- tropical  regions  of  Africa  and  Asia,  ascending 
the  Himalayas  to  about  10,000  feet,  also  occurring  throughout  the 
literal  forests  of  East- Australia.  In  woody  regions  this  shrub  bears 
an  abundance  of  fruits  of  large  size,  and  these  early  and  long  in  the 
season,  though  not  so  excellent  as  those  of  many  other  species. 
Also  a  native  of  New  Guinea. 

• 
Snbns  rogrosas,  Smith.* 

In  the  mountainous  parts  of  India,  ascending  the  higher  regions. 
A  tall  climber,  evergreen  at  all  events  in  mild  climates.  Intro- 
duced by  the  writer  of  this  work  into  Australia.  Richly  bearing 
near  Port  Phillip  [Gr.  W.  Robinson],  where  it  produces  fruit  all  the 
year  round.  Fruit  comparatively  large,  from  dark-red  turning 
black.     Jam  from  it  exquisite.     Allied  to  R.  Moluccanus. 

fti^bos  striffosiis,  Michaux.* 

Eastern  North- America,  extending  to  Canada.  Closely  allied  to 
the  European  raspberry.     Its  fruits  large,  of  excellent  taste. 

ftnbiis  tlliaoeus,  Smith. 

Indian  mountains,  at  altitudes  between  3,000  and  8,000  feet ;  also 
in  Polynesia.  A  rambling  species.  Fryit  large,  purplish-black, 
but  rather  insipid. 

Sijibiis  trl^ialia,  Michaox. 

South-Eastern  States  of  North- America.  Another  shrubby 
species  with  particularly  palatable  fruits,  which  are  large  and 
black,  and  ripen  very  early  in  the  season.  The  plant  will  thrive  in 
dry  sandy  soil.  Like  many  other  congeners,  this  one  has  the  bark 
rich  in  tannic  acid. 

Svbns  nrBlnilS,  Chamisso  and  Schlechtendahl.    (B.  macropetalus,  Douglas. ) 

California  and  Oregon.  An  unisexual  shrub.  Fruit  black,  oval*, 
cylindric,  particularly  sweet.  Readily  rendered  spontaneous.  It 
would  lead  too  far  to  enumerate  other  utilitarian  kinds  of  Rubus, 
although  altogether  about  one  hundred  genuine  species  do  occur, 
which  render  the  genus  one  of  very  wide  dispersion  over  the  globe. 
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XmboB  vllloBiu,  A-iton. 

Eaatem  North-America,  reaching  Canada,  there  the  ordmaij 
Blackberry -bueh.  Growth  tall.  Fmit  large  and  pleasant  [An 
Gray].  The  Boohelle-  and  Lawton-varieties  are  of  this  species  [C. 
Koch].     The  root-bark  is  praised  for  medicinal  porpoeea. 

Jltimex  AeetosA,  Linnj. 

The  Kitchen- SoiTel.  Europe,  Middle  and  Northera  Asia  to 
Japan,  also  in  the  frigid  zone  of  North -Am  erica.  Endni-ea  the  frost 
of  Norway  northward  to  Ittt.  71"  10'  [Sehnebeler].  A  perennial 
herb.  The  tender  varieties,  particularly  the  Spanish  one  (R.  His- 
panicna,  Koch),  alt^o  the  alpine  one  (K.  montanus,  Desfontainee) 
serve  as  pleasant  aciduIouK  vegetables,  but  mnst  be  nsed  in  modera- 
tion, as  their  acidity,  like  that  ot  the  species  of  Oxalis  (Wood- 
Sorrel),  depends  on  binoxalate  of  potash.  The  South-African  K. 
InznrianB,  L.,  server  likewise  as  calinary  sorrel.  Aqnatic  species 
of  Barnes  help  to  solidify  embankments  subject  to  floods, 

Kniasx  lijmeiioaepalns,  Torrey. 

Arizona,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Sontfaem  California.  This  "  Dock," 
vemacalarly  known  as  "  Ganaigr^,"  has  come  into  nse  in  tanneries, 
the  roots  acting  by  their  powerful  tan-principle  doubly  as  qnick  u 
oak-bark.  This  may  prove  a  hint  for  testing  other  large  speciei  of 
the  extensive  genus  Rumex  in  this  respect.  The  root  of  B.  hymeno- 
aepalus  yields  in  a  dry  state  23J  per  cent,  rheo-tannic  acid.  W.N. 
Evans  found  even  37^  per  cent,  tanning  principle  in  the  dried  root 
according  to  Dyer.     The  foliage  serves  as  a  culinary  Tegetttble. 

Snmsx  Patlentlai  Linn^, 

Middle  and  Southern  Eni'ope,  South-Woetem  Asia.  Biennial- 
It  is  the  B.  sativna  of  Plinins  according  to  Fraas.  Bears  the  cold 
of  Norwegian  winters  to  lat.  70°.  The  young  leaves  fnmish  ■ 
palatable  sorrel-like  spinach.  In  cold  climes  it  pushes  forth  it* 
leaves,  before  the  frost  is  hardly  gone,  and  thus  comee  in  as  one  <rf 
the  first  vegetables  of  the  season. 

Ktimax  aontatnsi  Linn£. 

The  French  Sorrel.  Middle  and  Southern  Enrope,  Northun 
Africa,  Orient.  Also  perennial,  and  superior  to  the  foregoing  as  ■ 
culinary  plant.  They  are  all  of  use  against  scnrvy,  and  moat  eai 
reared.  Dr.  Bosenthal  lands  even  the  common  B.  crispoa  (Lini 
of  Enrope  and  Asia  as  a  spinach-plant ;  further  for  calimuy  p 
poses,  B.  pulcher  (Linne)  and  R.  bncephalophorus  (Linnd)  ( 
the  conntries  at  or  near  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
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Sumez  veBioariuB,  Linne. 

Southem  Europe,  Middle  Asia,  Northern  Africa.  An  annual 
herb  of  the  same  utility  as  other  sorrels. 

RuBOiis  aonleatuB,  Linne. 

Middle  and  Southem  Europe,  Northern  Africa,  South-Western 
Asia  This  odd  plant  serves  for  forming  garden-hedges.  The 
young  shoots  of  this  and  a  few  allied  plants  are  edible. 

SuBBUla  veBoa,  Fries. 

Europe.  One  of  the  best  of  mushrooms  for  the  kitchen  within 
the  genus  Russula,  which  has  representatives  in  most  parts  of  the 
globe.  Dr.  Cooke  mentions  further  as  culinary  R.  lepida  and  R. 
virescens  (Fries).  Professor  Morren  notes  R.  integra  (Fries)  as 
used  among  the  Belgian  champignons.  Under  any  circumstances, 
mushrooms  should  only  be  used  when  freshly  collected  or  quickly 
dried. 

&nta  graveoleuB,  Linne. 

The  Rue.  MediteiTanean  countries  and  the  Orient.  Hardy  in 
Norway  to  lat.  63"  26  ^  The  foliage  of  this  acrid  and  odorous  shrub, 
simply  dried,  constitutes  the  rue-herb  of  medicine.  The  allied  R. 
sylvestns  (Miller)  is  still  more  powerful  in  its  effect.  These  plants 
and  others  of  the  genus  contain  a  peculiar  volatile  oil  and  a  glycosid, 
the  ratin.  Fresh  they  should  be  handled  most  cautiously,  best 
with  gloves. 

Sabal  Adansoni,  Guemsent. 

Dwarf  Palmetto.  South- Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida.  A 
stem  less  Fan-palm,  with  the  following  congeners,  Rhaphidophyllum 
Hystrix  and  Washingtonia  filifera,  attaining  the  most  northerly 
positions  of  any  American  palms.  According  to  Count  de  Saporta 
it  resists  a  temperature  as  low  as  17°  F.  Professor  Ch.  Naudin  found 
it  to  endure  the  frosts  in  Southem  France  to  43®  20 '  north  latitude. 
This  palm  does  well  in  marshy  places. 

Sabal  Palmetto,  Loddiges. 

Extends  fixjm  Florida  to  North-Carolina,  36®  N.L.  The  stem 
attains  a  height  of  40  feet.  This  hardy  palm  delights  on  sandy 
coast- tracts.  Stems  almost  imperishable  under  water,  not  attacked 
by  the  teredo. 

Sabal  nmbraonlifera,  Grisebach. 

West- Indies.  Attains  a  height  of  80  feet  or  occasionally  even 
over  100  feet.  Though  naturally  a  tropical  Savannah- palm,  it  has 
proved  even  hardier  than  the  orange.  A  near  relative  is  S.  Black- 
burniana  (Glazebrook),  a  native  of  Bermuda,  where,  according  to 
Sir  John  Lefroy,  it  gains  a  stem  height  of  $0  feet,  and  where  the 
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leaves  are  extensively  used  for  plat ;  tlm  sweet  pulp  of  the  &uil  is 
edible.  At  Hyires  tlus  palm  witlutood  a  temperature  of  22°  F. 
[Bonnet].  Another  eqnally  tall  Antillan  palm  is  S.  fflsacesDens 
(Loddigea).     All  bear  seeds  freely. 

Sabbftti*  aitmlarU,  Pursli. 

North-Eastern  America.  This  pretty  biennial  hei'b  is  laudetloa 
a  Babstitute  for  geiiti&n  by  American  phyi^icians,  and  might  with 
its  oongesers  be  grown  in  medicinal  gardens,  though  its  nataralim- 
tion  wonld  not  be  desirable,  as  pastoral  animals  avoid  the  bitt«T 
geutianaoeoas  plants. 

SaoohanuB  offlolnarum,  Linnf .* 

The  Sngni'-Cane.  Moat  Southern  Asia  and  Sonth-Sea  Islands. 
seemingly  apontaoeouH ;  probably  deiived  from  one  of  the  natiie 
species  thete ;  according  to  Loureiro  indigenonfi  in  Cochin-CIiinn. 
an  observation  confirmed  by  Dr.  Bretscbneider.  Sugar-cane 
having  been  cultivated  in  Spain  and  other  countries  on  the  Uedi- 
temuiean  Sea,  it  will  be  worthy  of  further  trial,  at  what  distance 
from  the  equator  and  at  what  elevations  in  tropical  parts  of  the 
globe  angar  from  cane  can  be  produced  to  advanta^.  In  the 
United  States  the  profitable  culture  of  cane  ceases  at  32"  north 
latitude ;  in  Japan  it  is  carried  on  with  advantage  to  SG'''  north 
latitude  an  J  oven  further  northward  [General  Capron]  :  the 
average-yield  of  ruw  Kngnr  even  tliere  in  .l.iJOl)  ll)s.  jicracre;  in 
China  this  crop  extends  only  to  30°  north  latitude  ;  in  East-Anf- 
tralia  to  the  northern  pirt  of  New  South  Wales,  lat.  'JS^"- 
Moderate  proximity  to  the  sea  is  favorable  for  the  growth  of  cancf. 
The  m.ultipli cation  of  all  sorts  of  sngar-cane  is  asuallj  effected 
from  top  cuttings  ;  but  this  cannot  be  carried  on  from  the  same 
original  stock  for  au  indefinite  period  without  deterioration ;  ud 
as  seeds  fit  to  germinate  do  not  ripen  on  cultivated  canes,  new 
plants  must  from  time  to  time  be  brought  from  a  distance.  Thus, 
New  Caledonia  and  Fiji  have  latterly  supplied  their  almost  wild- 
growing  splendid  varieties  for  replanting  many  sugar-fields  in 
Mauritius  and  some  other  places.  Lately  however  Harrison  and 
Bell  have  raised  plants  from  seeds  in  Barbadoes,  Dyer  and  Morris 
at  Kew,  and  earlier  still  Benecke  in  Java.  Thns  new  varieties  in»j 
be  realised.  The  Bourbon -variety  is  praised  as  one  of  the  richest 
for  sugar  ;  the  Batavian  variety,  S.  violaceum  (Tnasac),  is  content 
with  less  fertile  soil.  Prom  China  we  have  a  particular  kind  (S. 
Sinense,  Roxburgh),  which  is  hardier  and  bears  the  drought  betta 
than  the  ordinary  cane ;  this  kind  needs  renewal  only  every  third 
year,  and  ripens  in  seven  months,  if  planted  early  in  spring ;  btt 
if  planted  in  autumn  and  left  standing  for  fully  a  year  the  retn 
of  sugar  is  larger.  A  species  of  Saccharum,  distinct  from  ' 
wild  and  cultivated  form  of  S.  officiDamm,  is  indigenous  on 
north-coast  of  New  Chiinoa ;  the  stem  is  thin  and  hard,  bnt 
(M.  de  M.  Maelay).    The  Hawaian  variety  of  cnltivated  ok 
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its  rigidity  and  remaining  straight  till  ripening,  is  particularly 
eligible  for  regions  subject  to  severe  storms.  Mr.  R.  McDougall 
recommends  the  "  Fiji  grey  "  variety,  particularly  for  Queensland, 
the  canes  growing  quickly  and  being  remarkably  weighty.  Many 
other  varieties  are  known.  The  sugar-cane  is  one  of  the  best  of  all 
plants  of  economic  value,  to  keep  cleared  ground  in  tropical  forests 
tree  from  weeds  or  the  invasion  of  other  plants.  Excessive  rains 
produce  a  rank  luxuriance  of  the  canes  at  the  expense  of  the 
saccharine  principle.  Rich  manuring  is  necessary  to  obtaii^  good 
crops,  unless  in  the  best  of  virgin  soil.  The  lower  leaves  of  the 
stem  must  successiYely  be  removed,  also  superabundant  suckers,  to 
promote  the  growth  upwards,  and  to  provide  ventilation  and  light. 
Out  of  the  remnants  of  sugar-cane  either  molasses  or  rum  or  taffia 
can  be  prepared.  The  average-yield  of  sugar  varies  from  1  ton  6 
cwt.  to  3  tons  for  the  acre  ;  but  exceptionally  as  much  as  6  tons 
per  acre  have  even  been  obtained  in  the  hardly  tropical  Hawaian 
Islands.  The  world's  production  of  cane-sugar  in  1875  amounted 
2,140,000  tons  [Boucheraux],  in  1886  to  2,583,000  tons  [F.  O. 
Licht].  Among  some  other  works  for  fuller  information  the 
valuable  volume  of  Mr.  A.  Mackay,  "  The  Sugar- Cane  in  Austra- 
lia," should  be  consulted,  particularly  in  the  far  southern  colonies. 
For  the  conditions  and  prospects  of  the  cane-sugar  industry  in  the 
Southern  United  States  see  the  special  report  of  the  Hon.  General 
Le  Due,  Washington,  1877  ;  also  the  "  Sugar  Industries  of  the 
United  States,"by  H.  W.  Wiley,  1885.  The  stately  S.  spontaneum 
(Linne),  which  extends  from  India  to  Egypt  and  New  Guinea,  is 
available  for  scenic  culture.  It  attains  a  height  of  15  feet,  and 
ascends  in  Java,  according  to  Dr.  Junghuhn's  observations,  to  a 
height  of  17,000  feet.  Other  tall  kinds  of  Sacchamm  occur  in 
South-Asia. 

Sasrlttarla  lanolfolia,  Limi^. 

From  Virginia  to  the  Antilles.  This  very  handsome  aquatic 
plant  can  doubtless  be  utilised  like  the  following  species.  It 
attains  a  height  of  five  feet. 

Sasrlttaria  Obtuaa,  Mueblenberg.     (8.  lati/olia,  Willdenow.) 

North- America,  where  it  replaces  the  closely  allied  S.  sagittifolia. 
A  few  other  conspicuous  species  are  worthy  of  introduction.  The 
Tule- or  Wapatoo-root  of  California  is  derived  from  S.  variabilis 
(Engelmann). 

Sagrittaria  sasrittlfolia,  Linne. 

Europe,  Northern  and  Middle  Asia,  east  to  Japan.  One  of  the 
most  showy  of  all  hardy  water-plants  ;  still  not  alone  on  that 
account  deserving  naturalisation,  but  also  because  its  root  is  edible. 
If  once  established,  this  plant  maintains  its  ground  well,  and  might 
occupy  submerged  spots  not  otherwise  utilised  For  a  full  account 
of  this  plant  refer  to  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  d'Acclimat.  1888,  p.  1102- 
1106. 
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Sftllx  alba,  LinnJ.* 

The  Hantingdon  or  Silky  Willow  of  Enrope,  originally  of  North- 
Africa,  Northum  and  Western  Asia  :  according  to  Prof.  Andersson 
of  exclusively  Asiatic  origin,  yet  praised  already  in  the  Odyasee, 
It  bears  the  frosts  of  Norway  to  lat.  63"  52'.  It  is  positively  known, 
that  the  Silky  Willow  will  live  to  an  age  of  150  years,  and  probably 
mnch  longer.  Available  for  wet  places  not  otherwise  in  c^nltivatioQ. 
Height  reaching  to  (W  feet,  circumference  of  stem  sometimes  lo  20 
feet ;  of  rapid  growtb.  Police  silvery-pubescent.  Wood  smoolh. 
soft  and  tongk,  bearing  pounding  and  knocking  better  than  that  of 
any  other  British  tree ;  eligible  where  lightness,  pliauey  and  elas' 
ticity  are  required ;  hence  in  request  for  wheel-floats  and  shrondin^ 
of  water-whsels,  as  it  is  not  snbject  to  splinter ;  for  the  sides  and 
bottoms  of  carts  and  barrows,  for  break -blocks  of  trucks  ;  also  nsfd 
for  turnery,  trays,  fenders,  shoe-lasts,  light  handles  [SimmondsJ. 
Its  weight  is  from  26  to  33  lbs.  per  cubic  foot.  Timber,  according 
to  Rohb,  the  lightest  and  softest  of  all  prominently  utilitarian 
woods ;  available  for  bungs ;  it  i^  planed  into  chips  for  hat-bos^ 
baskets  and  woven  bonnets ;  also  worked  op  for  cricket-bat*,  boxes, 
and  many  utensils,  as  well  as  for  matches.  The  charcoal  is  excellent 
for  gunpowder.  The  bai-k  is  particularly  valued  as  a  tan  for 
certain  kinds  of  glove -leather,  to  which  it  inipart«  an  agreeahlr 
odor.  Mr.  Scaling  records,  that  in  rich  grounds  on  the  banks  o( 
sti-eams  this  willow  will  grow  to  n  hcifht  nf  -M  fc-ft  in  '•  ycar^  wIlli 
2  feet  basal  girth  of  the  stem  ;  in  B  years  he  found  it  to  grow  35 
feet,  with  33  inches  girth  at  1  foot  from  the  gronnd.  Loudon 
noticed  the  height  to  be  53  feet  in  20  years,  and  the  girth  7|  feet. 
In  winterlesH  counti'ies  the  growth  is  still  more  rapid.  To  pradace 
straight  stems  for  timber,  the  cuttings  must  be  planted  very  close, 
some  of  the  trees  to  be  removed  from  time  to  time.  After  30  or  40 
years  the  trees  will  deteriorate.  Scaling  estimates  the  value  of  m 
acre  of  willow-timber  to  be  about  £300.  The  Golden  Osier,  Sslii 
vitellina,  L.,  is  a  variety.  The  shoots  are  used  for  hoops  vi 
wicker-work.  With  other  large  willows  and  poplars  one  of  tlw 
best  BcavengeiB  for  back-yards,  where  drainage  cannot  readily  be 
applied ;  highly  valuable  also  for  forming  lines  along  narroi' 
watercourses  or  valleys  in  forests,  to  stay  bush-fires.  All  willo'i, 
as  early  flowering,  are  of  particular  importance  to  apiarista  [Conk, 
Quinby].  The  extreme  rapidity  of  growth  of  most  willow-bwi 
and  poplars,  particularly  in  mild  climes,  renders  it  quite  feaiibltt 
to  rear  them  purposely  for  providing  wood  as  an  adjunct  to  papc^ 
material,  particalariy  on  ground  not  eligible  as  agrarian. 

Sallx  Babjlontoa.  Toumefort.*     (B.pgndula,  Hoeneh.) 

The  Weeping  Willow.     Indigenous  in  North-China ;  sparii 
wild,  according  to  Stewart,  in  the  Himalayas  probably   likewia 
Persia  and  Kurdistan.     One  of  the  most  grateful  of  all  tresf 
the  facility  of  its  culture  and  its  fitness  for  embellishment ;  ,■ 
one  of  the  quickest  growing  and  most  easily  reared  of  all 
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trees.  Fifty  feet  upward  growth  has  been  witnessed  in  five  years. 
Pasture-animals  browse  on  the  young  foliage.  The  tree  is  impor- 
tant for  consolidating  river-banks,  and  everywhere  available  for 
cemeteries.  In  frostless  climes  annually  only  for  a  few  weeks 
without  leaves.  In  Norway  it  will  grow  northward  to  lat.  58°  8 '. 
A  powerful  scavenger  of  back-yards,  but  apt  to  undermine  masoniy 
and  to  get  into  cisterns.  Dr.  C.  Koch  prefers  Moench's  name 
S.  pendula,  as  the  Weeping  Willow  is  not  a  native  of  Babylon,  and 
he  distinguishes  another  Weeping  Willow  from  Japan  as  S. 
elegantissima,  which  is  still  hardier  than  S.  Babylonica. 

Siklix  CapensiSf  Tbunberg.     {8.  Oariepina,   Burchell.) 

South- Africa.  This  willow  might  be  introduced  on  account  of 
its  resemblance  to  the  ordinary  Weeping  Willow.  Prof.  Harvey 
says  of  it,  that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  banks  of 
the  Gariep-River. 

Smlix  oaprea,  Linn^. 

Europe,  Northern  and  Middle  Asia.  The  British  Sallow  or 
Hedge- Willow.  In  Norway  it  extends  to  lat.  70°  37';  in  65**  28' 
Prof.  Schuebeler  found  it  to  attain  a  height  of  nearly  70  feet.  The 
Kilmarnock  Weeping  Willow  is  a  form  of  this  species.  Wood  used 
for  handles  and  other  implements,  the  shoots  for  hoops  ;  it  is  also 
largely  employed  for  gunpowder- coal.  Bark  available  for  tanning, 
particularly  glove-leather.  The  flowers  are  eagerly  sought  by 
bees.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  flowering  of  willows,  hence  with 
S.  daphnoides,  as  the  harbinger  of  spring,  particularly  gladdening 
to  bees,  although  all  willows  are  honey -plants. 

Sails  oordata,  Muehlenberg. 

One  of  the  Osiers  of  North- America,  extending  to  Canada.  Fit 
also  to  bind  sand.  One  of  the  dwarf  Calif omian  willows  has  been 
found  on  the  coast-sands  to  send  out  root-like  stems  to  120  feet  in 
length. 

Salix  daphnoides,  Yillars. 

Northern  and  Middle  Europe  and  Northern  Asia,  eastward  as  far 
as  the  Amoor,  ascending  to  15,000  feet  in  the  Himalayas,  growing 
in  Norway  northward  to  lat.  62°  20'.  A  tree,  rising  to  about  60 
feet  in  height,  rapid  of  growth,  attaining  12  feet  in  four  years.  It 
is  much  chosen  to  fix  the  ground  at  railway-embankments,  on  sandy 
ridges  and  slopes,  for  which  purposes  its  long-spreading  and  strong 
roots  render  it  particularly  fit.  The  twigs  can  be  used  for  baskets, 
wicker-work  and  twig-bridges  [Stewart  and  Braudis].  The  variety 
pruinosa  is  considered  by  Dr.  Sonder  to  be  as  valuable  as  the  Bed- 
ford-Willow. The  foliage  furnishes  cattle-fodder.  The  tree  is 
comparatively  rich  in  salicin,  like  S.  pentandra  (Linne)  and  S. 
fragilis. 
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SallX  Davlesll,  Boiaaiers. 

Ftn'sia,  This  tree  is  there  tind  in  Afghanistan  enltiTated. 
Pollarded  foi'  catt!o-feed  in  early  spring.  Wood  used  for  liDtels. 
BpiuniDg-wheels,  handles,  dishes,  platters,  fniit-boxeH  and  charcoftl 

[Brigade -Surgeon  Ait«hison].     S.  Songorica  (Andersaon)  is  nsed 
tht'i-L'  for  similar  purposes. 

Saitx  ft-BirUls,  LiuDP. 

The  CracV-Willow  or  Withy.  IndigenoDs  in  Sooth-Westem 
Asia ;  widely  spontaneous  also  in  Europe.  Hardy  in  Norway  to 
lat.  64°  5 '.  Height  to  90  feet ;  stem  reaching  20  feet  in  girth. 
According  to  Scaling  next  to  S.  alba  the  best  of  the  GaropeftD 
timber- willows,  bnt  the  wood  not  quite  so  tough  and  the  tree 
requiring  njoro  space  for  growth.  Both  species  are  recommended 
for  shelter-plantatiouK,  on  aeeount  of  their  rapidity  of  growth. 
uninHamnjability  and  easy  propagation ;  the  latter  quality  they 
share  with  most  willows.  A  variety  or  hybi-id  of  this  species  is 
the  Bedford -Willow,  also  called  Leicester-Willow,  Salix  Knsselliank 
(Smith),  which  yields*  a  light,  elastic,  tough  timber,  nriore  tannin 
in  its  bark  than  oak,  and  more  ealicin  (a  Bubstitnte  for  quinine  and 
m.o9t  valuable  as  an  anti-rheumatic  remedy)  than  most  of  its  con- 
genera.  According  to  Sir  H.  Davy  the  inner  layers  of  the  bark 
contain  fully  16  per  cent,  tannin,  the  whole  bavk  only  about  7  per 

Sails  HuBboldtlana,  Willdenow. 

Through  a  great  part  of  South -Am  erica,  southward  as  far  w 
Patagonia,  there  furnishing  building  timber  for  inside-Btmctnns. 
This  willow  is  of  pyramidal  habit,  attains  a  height  of  50  feet  aod 
more,  and  is  in  moist  gronnd  of  quick  and  ready  growth.  Tbt 
wood  is  locally  much  in  use  for  yokes  and  other  implenients. 
Many  kinds  of  willows  nan  be  grown  for  consolidating  shiftiiig 
sand-ridges. 

Sallz  Japoaloa,  Tbunberg. 

Japan.  Here  mentioned,  to  draw  attention  to  it*  distinctneK 
from  S.  Babylonica,  to  which  Prof.  Andersson  referred  it  as  ■ 
variety. 

Sallx  lOBVlfolia,  Muebleuberg. 

North- America,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  AcqnirM 
finally  a  height  of  about  20  feet ;  likes  to  creep  on  sand  ^d  psrA 
along  river-banks.     It  is  one  of  the  species  forming  long  flexiUs 
wythe.s.     S,  petiolaris  (Smith)   and  S.  tristis  (Alton)  are  amon^     ' 
the  North -American  species  best  fitted  forbinding  sand. 

Sallx  Inolda,  Muehlenberg. 

One  of  the  Osiers  of  North-A  merica,  reaching  Canada     I' 

banks  for  its  habitation. 
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Smliz  niflrra^  Marshall.     {8.  Purshiana,  Sprengel.) 

The  Black  Willow  of  North- America.  It  attains  a  height  of  30 
feet.  One  of  the  willows  used  for  basket-work,  although  it  is  sur- 
passed in  excellence  hj  some  other  species,  and  is  more  important 
as  a  timber- willow.  Mr.  W.  Scaling  of  Basford  includes  it  among 
the  sorts,  which  he  recommends  in  his  valuable  publication,  ^'  The 
Willow,"  London,  1871.  Mr.  M.  A.  Bebb  of  Illinois  has  latterly 
devoted  great  attention  to  the  study  of  the  American  willows. 

Smliz  purpurem,  Linn^.* 

Of  wide  range  in  Europe,  Northern  and  Western  Asia,  extending 
also  to  North-Africa,  according  to  Sir  J.  Hooker.  The  Bitter 
Willow ;  one  of  the  Osiers.  Hardy  in  Norway  northward  to  lat. 
67°  56'.  In  deep  moist  soil,  not  readily  other w^ise  utilised,  it  will 
yield  annually  per  acre  four  to  five  tons  of  the  best  of  rods,  qualified 
for  the  finest  work.  Impenetrable,  not  readily  inflammable  screens 
as  much  as  25  feet  high  can  be  reared  from  it  in  five  years.  In 
localities,  exposed  to  storms,  willow-copses  fully  40  feet  high  can 
be  raised  from  this  species.  It  forms  a  variety  with  pendant 
branches.  It  is  most  valuable  also  for  the  reclamation  of  land 
along  watercourses.  Rich  in  salicin,  which  collaterally  can  be 
obtained  from  the  peelings  of  the  twigs,  when  the  latter  are  pre- 
pared for  basket-material.  From  Mr.  Scaling's  treatise  on  the 
Willow,  resting  on  unrivalled  experience,  it  will  be  observed,  that 
he^anew  urges  the  adoption  of  the  Bitter  Willow  (also  called  the 
Rose- Willow  or  the  Whipcord- Willow)  for  game-proof  hedges,  this 
species  scarcely  ever  being  touched  by  cattle,  rabbits  and  other 
herbivorous  animals.  Not  only  for  this  reason,  but  also  for  its 
very  rapid  growth  and  remunerative  yield  of  the  very  best  of 
basket-material,  he  recommends  it  for  field-hedges.  Cuttings  are 
planted  only  half  a  foot  apart,  and  must  be  entirely  pushed  into 
the  ground.  The  annual  produce  from  such  a  hedge  is  worth  4s. 
to  5s.  for  the  chain.  To  obtain  additional  strength  the  shoots  can 
be  interwoven.  In  rich  bottoms  the  shoots  will  grow  from  7  to  13 
feet  in  a  year.  The  supply  of  basket-material  from  this  willow  has 
fallen  very  far  short  of  the  demand  in  England.  The  plant  grows 
vigorously  on  light  soil  or  warp-land,  but  not  on  clay.  It  likes 
sandy  loam,  and  will  even  do  fairly  well  on  gravelly  soil,  but  it  is 
not  so  easily  reared  as  S.  triandra.  Mr.  Scaling's  renewed  advocacy 
for  the  formation  of  willow-plantations  comes  with  so  much  force, 
that  his  advice  is  here  given,  though  condensed  in  a  few  words. 
Osier-plantations  come  into  full  bearing  in  the  third  year ;  they 
bear  for  about  ten  years  and  then  slowly  decline.  The  raw  produce 
from  an  acre  in  a  year  averages  6  to  7^  tons,  ranging  from  £2  10s. 
to  £3  lOs.  for  the  ton  (unpeeled).  Although  7,000  acres  are 
devoted  in  Britain  to  the  culture  of  basket- willows  (exclusive  of 
spinneys  and  plantations  for  the  farmer's  own  use),  yet  in  1866 
there  had  to  be  imported  from  the  Continent  4,400  tons  of  willow- 
branches,  at  an  expense  of  £44,000,  while  besides  the  value  of  the 
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made  baskets  ua}">rted  that  year  was  c((ual  to  that  sum.  Iiirecent< 
years  the  importation  into  the  United  States  of  willow -material  for 
baskets,  chairs  ami  other  utensils  has,  a<»;ordine  to  Simtnonds.  been 
estimated  as  approaching'  1,000,000  dollars.  Land,  oomparativelj 
unfit  for  root-  or  j^'i-ain-cropa,  can  be  used  very  remunerativelj-  for 
OBter-plantations.  The  soft-wooded  willows  like  to  grow  in  damper 
^(Tonnd  than  the  hard-wooded  species.  The  best  peeled  willow- 
branches  fetch  as  mnch  as  £35  for  the  t^ni.  Peelinff  is  moist  eaailj 
effected  by  steam,  by  which  ineanB  the  mateiial  is  also  increased  in 
durability.  No  haskct-willow  will  thrive  in  ati^rnant  water.  Osier- 
plantations  in  humid  plates  should  therefore  he  drained.  The 
cuttings  are  best  taken  ivuia  hi'aiK'heH  one  nr  two  years  old.  and  ai-e 
to  be  planted  as  close  as  one  font  by  one  font  and  a  half.  Nn  part 
of  the  cntting  most  remain  ancovpred.  in  order  that  only  straight 
shoots  may  be  obtained  ;  manaring  and  ploughing  between  tlie 
rows  is  thus  also  facilitated,  after  the  <;rup  han  lieeii  gathered,  and 
this,  according  to  t\u-  :)|i|i]'oved  Belgian  method,  must  be  done  by 
cutting  the  shoots  .  I,,sc  i.>  Hit-  ^Tound  after  the  fall  of  the  leave*. 
The  accidental  inti-i"luriion  from  abroad  of  destractive  t-aw-fiies 
(particniarly  Neniiitus  vnUiitlis),  which  prey  also  i>ii  cnrraiit-  imd 
gOOSeberry-buBhefi,  sliuulJ  b.;  gQu,rded  against. 

SAlix  rnbra,  Hadgon.* 

Throughout  Europe,  also  in  West-Asia  and  Noi-th- Africa  ;  much 
chosen  for  osier-beds.  When  cut  down,  it  will  make  shoots  f^  feet 
long  in  a  season.  Dr.  Porcher  regards  it  as  one  of  the  most  valn- 
abte  species  for  work,  in  which  unpeeled  rods  are  tised.  It  in  abo 
admirably  adapted  for  hedges.  The  bark  is  one  of  the  beat  for 
salicin.  Considered  by  some  as  a  hybrid  between  S.  purpurea  and 
S.  viminalis. 

Sails  tetraaperma,  Roxburgh. 

Mountains  of  India,  from  2,000  to  7,000  feet.  Height  of  tree 
reaching  40  feet.  This  thick-stemmed  willow  is  worthy  of  a  plsce 
on  banks  of  watercourNes.  The  twigs  can  be  worked  into  ha.skets, 
the  wood  serves  foi'  gunpowder,  the  foliage  for  cattle -fodder. 

Sallx  triandrat  Lmm''.'      (S.  amygdalina,  hinai.) 

The  Almond -Willow.    Through  neaiOy  all  Eui'ope  and  ex  ti-a- tropi- 
cal Asia.     Height  of  tree  at  length  30  feet.    Tt  sheds  its  bark  anna- 
ally  after  the  third  year.    Likes  rich  loamy  soil :  requires  less  space 
than  S.  viminalis,  more  than  S.  purpurea.     It  is  a  prominent  repre-     , 
sentative  of  the  hard-wooded  Iwsket- willows,  and  comprises  some     , 
of  the  finest  varieties   in  use  by  the  manufacturers,     Shoots  are     I 
obtainable  9  feet  long;  they  answer  for  hoops  and  white  basket-wort 
being  pliant  and  durable.    The  bark  contains  a  good  deal  of  salid 
For  basket-purposes  20,000  to  IJO.OOO  cuttings  can  be  plant«d  op 
acre,  and  2,000  to  3,000  can  be  planted  in  a  day  by  an  expert: 
second  year's  crop  is  already  of  considerable  vabie  ;  at  five  vei 
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comes  to  its  prime,  the  plantation  holding  good  for  15  to  25  years.. 
The  rods  for  baskets  should  be  cut  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have 
dropped.  The  annual  value  of  a  crop  of  basket- willows  is  in  Eng- 
land from  £25  to  £35  per  acre  [Scaling].  The  cultivation  of 
basket- willows  along  railroads  has  proved  in  cold  countries  one  of 
the  best  protectives  against  snow-drifts.  S.  lanceolata  (Smith)  is 
a  hybrid  between  S.  triandra  and  S.  viminalis,  according  to  Prof. 
Andersson. 

Salix  ▼iminalis,  Linn^.* 

The  common  Osier  of  Europe,  North-  and  West- Asia.  Height 
to  30  feet.  The  best  of  basket-willows  for  banks  subject  to  occa- 
sional inundations.  It  is  a  vigorous  grower,  very  hardy  (to  lat. 
67*  56'  in  Norway),  likes  to  be  fed  by  deposits  of  floods  or  by 
irrigation,  and  disposes  readily  of  sewage  [Scaling].  One  of  the 
best  for  wicker-work  and  hoops ;  when  cut  it  shoots  up  to  a  length 
of  12  feet ;  distinguished  by  the  basket-makers  as  the  soft- wooded 
willow  ;  it  is  best  for  rods  requiring  two  years*  age,  but  inferior  to 
several  other  species  for  basket-manufacture.  Prof.  Wiesner  men- 
tions this  species  among  those  drawn  into  use  for  tanning  purposes. 
S.  Smithiana  (Willdenow)  is  a  hybrid  of  S.  viminalis  and  S.  caprea, 
and  has  proved  one  of  the  best  willows  for  copses  and  hedges.  Its 
growth  is  very  quick  and  its  foliage  remarkably  umbrageous.  In 
the  Hamburg  willow-plantation  of  Mr.  F.  Olandt  five  millions  of 
willow-cuttings  were  at  disposal  in  the  autumn  of  1885.  It  would 
lead  too  far  to  enumerate  even  all  the  more  important  willows  on  this 
occasion.  Professor  Andersson,  of  Stockholm,  admits  158  species. 
Besides  these,  numerous  hybrids  exist.  Many  of  the  taller  of  these 
willows  could  be  grown  to  rural  or  technologic  advantage. 

fealpiohroma  rhomboides,  Miers. 

Extra- tropical  South -America,  as  far  south  as  Magelhaen's 
Straits.  A  half-shrub,  with  good-sized  berries  of  vinous  taste 
[Lorentz]. 

Salvia  BKatioo,  Grisebach. 

Sub-alpine  Argentina.     An  important  medicinal  herb. 

Salvia  offioinaliB,  Linn^. 

The  Grarden-Sage.  South-Europe,  ranging  to  Switzerland.  En- 
dures the  climate  of  Norway  to  lat.  70''.  A  somewhat  shrubby 
plant  of  medicinal  value,  pervaded  by  essential  oil.  Prefers  cal- 
careous soil.  Counted  also  with  honey-plants  ;  enters  into  some 
condiments.  S.  Sclarea  (Linne),  which  ranges  from  South-Europe 
to  Persia,  is  similarly  drawn  into  use,  and  was  grown  by  Imperial 
order  already  in  the  gardens  of  Charles  the  Great  [E.  Meyer].  S. 
ceratophylla  (Linne),  of  South-Western  Asia,  has  strongly  lemon- 
scented  foliage.  Among  nearly  half  a  thousand  species  of  this 
genus  some  are  gorgeously  ornamental. 
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SMMiftneas  miamtanMm,  ObaatimcimaASMitehtmimL 

Soathem  Bruil  ftnd  La  PUta-Statea.    Beaemblea  the 
elder.  Mid  is  locftlly  osed  for  Ml  hedges  [I>r.  Lorenta]. 

S«mbnon»  CsnadenKls,  Linne. 

North- Eastern  America.  The  berries  of  this  half- woody  elder 
ai-e  used  like  those  of  Phytolacca  decandra,  for  coloring  viiiaiu 
liquids.  Dr.  Gibbons  observes,  that  this  species  is  recof^ised  in  tht 
United  Staten  Phanuacopaia,  and  that  S.  Me;cicana  (Pi-esl.)  andS. 
racemona  (Linn^)  possess  siraiiar  medicinal  properties.  The 
fl-owera  are  jjeiitly  excitant  and  sudorific,  tbe  berries  diaphoretic 
and  aperient ;  a  kind  of  wine  is  frequently  manufactured  from 
them  ;  tlie  inner  bark  in  large  doses  actfi  as  a  hydrngoj^e  cathartir 
and  BH  an  emetic.  S.  xnuthocarpa  ( F.  v.  Mueller)  is  a  large  elder- 
tree  of  extra- tropical  East- Australia.  S.  Gaadichaadiana  (De 
Candolle)  of  the  same  reg'ion  in  a  herbaceous  species,  the  root  of 
which  haft  emetic  property. 


The  ordinary  Elder,  Europe,  Northern  Africa,  Western  Am. 
Endures  the  frosts  of  Norway  northward  to  lat.  66°  5'  [Schne- 
heler].  Known  to  have  exceptionally  attained  a  height  of  35  feet 
The  flowers  are  of  medicinal  value,  and  an  essential  oil  can  be 
obtained  from  them.  The  wood  can  be  utilized  for  shoe-pegs  and 
otber  purposes  of  artizans  ;  that  of  old  trees  is  very  hard  and  an 
even  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  boxwood.  The  berries  arc  used 
for  making  a  palatable  wine,  also  for  coloring  portwine  and  far 
otbei'  dyeing  purposes.  Tbe  roots  of  the  elder  possess  highly 
valuable  therapeutic  properties,  according  to  Dr.  AI.  Baetbier, 
especially  antihydropic. 

SaBrnlnarla  Canadensis,  Linne, 

Noiih -Eastern  America.  "  Blood-rfiot."  A  perennial  heA 
Hardy  to  lat.  63"  26'  in  Norway.  The  root  important  as  a  thera- 
peutic agent.  It  contains  also  dye-principles.  An  excellent  bee- 
plant  [Cook]. 

SangmiBOrba  minor,  Scopoli.     {Polenum  Sanguigorba.  Liune.) 

The  Siilad-Tiumet.  Europe,  North-Africa,  Northern  and  West- 
em  Asia.  A  perennial  herb,  easily  disseminated  and  natnraliMd, 
particnlarly  adapted  for  calcareous  soils.  Bears  tbe  hot  dn 
summer  seasons  in  tbe  interior  of  Australia  well  [Armytage].  * 
polygama  (F.  v.  Mueller :  Poterium  polygamnm,  Waldstein  m 
Kitaibet)  is  an  allied  and  equally  useful  species.  Both  serre 
salad  and  particularly  as  a  sheep -fodder. 
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Sanseviera  Zellanloa,  Willdenow. 

India.  This  thick-leared  liliaceous  plant  should  not  be  passed 
in  this  enumeration,  as  it  has  proved  hardy  in  temperate  climes, 
free  from  frost.  Four  pounds  of  leaves  give  nearly  one  pound  of 
fibre,  which  unites  softness  and  silky  lustre  with  extraordinary 
strength  and  tenacity,  serving  in  its  native  country  particularly 
for  bow-strings.  The  plant  might  be  left  to  itself  for  continued 
growth  in  rocky  unutilized  places.  Sevei*al  species.  South- Asiatic 
as  well  as  African,  exist. 

Santalnm  album,  C.  Banhin. 

India,  ascending  to  the  temperate  elevations  of  Mysore.  A 
small  or  middle-sized  tree,  famed  for  its  fragrant  wood  and  roots. 
In  the  drier  and  stony  parts  of  ranges  the  greatest  fragrance  of 
the  wood  is  generated.  S.  Freycinetianum  (Gaudichaud)  produces 
santal-wood  of  particularly  rich  perfume  on  the  mountains  of 
Hawaia  up  to  3,000  feet.  Several  other  species  occur  in  Polynesia. 
The  precious  santal-oil  is  obtained  by  slow  distillation  from  the 
heartwood  and  root,  the  yield  being  about  two  and  a  half  per  cent. 
It  is  worth  about  £3  per  pound,  and  important  not  only  for 
cosmetic  but  also  for  medicinal  purposes.  Santalum  Austro- 
Caledonicum  (Vieillard),  from  New  Caledonia,  furnishes  there 
santal-wood,  excellent  for  strength  and  agreeableness  of  odor 
[Simmonds]. 

Santalum  oysrnomm,  Miquel. 

South- Western  Australia,  where  this  small  tree  furnishes 
scented  santal-wood.  The  wood  on  distillation  yields  nearly  2  per 
cent,  oil  [Seppelt  and  Noyes].  It  answers  also  well  for  select 
cabinet-work.  Export  during  1885,  4,527  tons,  at  a  value  of 
£36,216.  Among  Australian  trees  Olea  paniculata  (R.  Brown) 
has  also  a  nicelv  scented  wood. 

Santallim  Prelsslannin,  Miquel.     (5.  acuminatum,  A.  de  Candolle.) 

The  Quandong.  Desert-country  of  extra-tropical  Australia, 
The  fruits  of  this  small  tree  are  called  Native  Peaches.  As  both  the 
succulent  outer  part  and  kernel  are  edible,  it  is  advisable  to  raise 
the  plant  in  desert- tracts.  Dromedaries,  according  to  Mr.  E, 
Giles,  feed  on  the  foliage. 

Santalum  Taal^  SeemaoD. 

The  Santal-tree  of  the  Fiji-Islands,  where  it  grows  on  dry  and 
rocky  hills.  It  is  likely  to  prove  hardy,  and  deserves,  on  account 
of  its  powerful  scent,  with  a  few  other  species  from  the  South- Sea 
Islands,  yielding  scented  wood,  test-cultare  in  warm  temperate 
regions. 
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aantolln*  Ohsnuv-OrparlKKiui,  lAnai. 

Coontriea  on  the  Uediterranean  Sea.  A  very  aromatio  and 
handeome  bnHh,  of  medicinal  valne.  There  are  several  allied 
species, 

8«ponurl»  offlolnolis,  Liim^. 

The  Soapwort  or  Fnller'a  Herb.  Enropt,  Northern  and  Western 
Asia.  Hardy  in  Norway  to  lat  63"  26'  [Schuebeler],  A  perenniiJ 
herb  of  some  t«chDologic  interest,  as  the  root  can  be  employed  with 
advantaf^  in  some  final  procef^ses  of  washing:  *^iik  and  wool,  to 
which  it  imparts  a  peculiar  ^loss  and  daKzling'  whitouesti,  without 
injnring  in  the  least  any  snhsequent  a])plicatioD  of  the  most 
sensitive  colors.  The  same  purpose  sevves  Saponaria  Strnthinm 
(LoefBing)  of  Spain.      Both  have  also  medicinal  valne. 

SRBsafrwi  sfflolnala,  Hayne. 

The  decidnoQS  Sassafras- tree,  indigennns  fi-om  Canada  to  Florida, 
ocenrring  in  dry  open  woods.  Height  HometimeK  to  SO  feet ;  the 
stem  has  been  known  to  attain  a.  girth  uf  more  than  19  feet  at  3 
feet  from  the  ground.  It  fnmishei^  the  medicinal  ftassafms-harfc 
and  wood,  and  from  this  again  an  esxential  oil  ie  obtainable.  The 
decidnons  and  often  jagged  leaves  are  i-eiuarkable  among  those  uf 
Lant-aceoe  ;  they  are  nsed  as  a  condiment  in  cookery.  The  root- 
bark  contains  58  per  cent.  taniiiTi  [Reiiiscli].  The  wood  r»nbi 
also  as  a  material  for  a  lasting  dye ;  for  turnery  it  is  easily 
worked,  and  proved  of  great  resistance  to  the  inflnence  of  water 
[Dr.  C.  Mohr.  I 

Batureja  hortensls,  C.  Bauhin. 

The  Summer- Savory.  Conntries  aronnd  the  Hedit«rrant:att  Sea. 
An  annual  scent-herb,  from  which  an  essential  aromatic  oil  can  be 
distilled  ;  it  is  used  also  as  a  condiment.  The  culture  of  this  and 
allied  plants  is  easy  in  the  extreme.  This  is  one  of  about  100 
kinds  of  plants,  which  Charles  the  Great  already  ordered  to  be 
grown  in  his  domains  or  gai-dens  [E.  MeyerJ.  The  snccessfiil 
cultivation  extends  in  Norway  to  70"  22'  [Schuebeler]. 

Satnraja  montana,  Linoe. 

The  Winter -Savory.  On  arid  hilly  places  at  and  near  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea.  A  pei'ennial  somewhat  shrubby  herb,  frequently 
used  as  a  culinary  c<mdiment  along  with  or  in  place  of  the  fore- 
going species,  nltliongh  it  is  scarcely  equal  to  it  in  fragrance. 

Satnreja  Thjiubra.  Linni-. 

Countries  on  or  near  the  lied  iteiTanean  Sea.     A  small  evei^reen 
bnsh,  with  the  flavor  almost  of   thyme.      The   likewise   odoroi 
S,  GiTvecaand  S.  Juliana  (Linne)  have  been  transferred  by  Beuth' 
to  the  closely  cognate  genus  Micromez^a;  they   have   been  in 
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since  Dioscorides'  time,  though  not  representing,  as  long  supposed, 
the  Hyssop  of  that  ancient  physician,  which  according  to  Sprengel 
and  Fraas  was  Origanum  Smymaeum  or  some  allied  species. 

SftUSBIireft     Liappa^  Bentham.    (Haploiaxis  Lappa,  Decaisne;  Aucklandia 
Costus,  Falconer). 

Cashmere,  at  elevations  from  8,000-12,000  feet.  The  aromatic 
root  of  this  tall  perennial  species  is  of  medicinal  value,  and  by 
Dr.  H.  Falconer  considered  to  be  the  Costus  of  the  ancients.  It  is 
said,  that  the  annual  export  has  been  as  much  as  one  thousand 
tons,  a  large  portion  used  for  incense,  further  as  an  insecticide, 
keeping  moths  from  cloth  ;  the  leaves  for  the  same  reason  being 
used  as  emballage  for  shawls  [De  Rinzi].  Could  easily  be  trans- 
ferred to  our  and  other  Alpe,  if  not  deteriorating  the  pastures. 

SazoBO-OothflDa  oonsplona,  Lindley. 

The  Mahin  of  Southern  Chili  and  Patagonia.  A  middle-sized 
tree,  with  fine-grained  yellowish  timber. 

Soandlz  grandlflora,  Linn^. 

Countries  around  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  An  annual  herb,  much 
liked  there  as  a  salad  of  pleasant  aromatic  taste. 

Sobima  Walllol&ii,  Choisy. 

India,  up  to  5,000  feet.  A  tree  attaining  a  height  of  about  100 
feet.     Timber  highly  valuable  [C.  B.  Clarke]. 

Sohinna  BKolle,  Linne. 

From  Mexico  to  Chili,  ascending  the  Andes  to  about  12,000- 
13,000  feet.  A  tree,  thriving  on  dry  and  sandy  soil,  odorous  in  all 
its  parts  ;  the  foliage  in  bouquets  a  good  substitute  for  ferns  and 
not  quickly  shrivelling;  the  jerking  motion  of  leaf -fragments 
thrown  into  water  very  remarkable ;  the  somewhat  spicy  small 
fruits  serving  as  condiment.  Will  bear  droughts  and  the  intense 
summer-heat  of  Central  Australia  better  than  almost  any  other 
introduced  plant  [Mackay ;  Kempe].  S.  terebinthifolia  (Raddi) 
from  Brazil  proved  a  good  promenade-tree  in  Victoria. 

SohisoBtaohymii  Blnmei,  Nees. 

Java,  at  an  elevation  of  about  3,000  feet.  A  lofty  Bamboo.  A 
few  other  species,  less  elevated,  occur  in  China,  in  the  South -Sea 
and  Philippine-Islands,  also  in  Madagascar.  The  Bamboos  being 
thus  brought  once  more  before  us,  it  may  be  deemed  advisable,  to 
place  together  in  one  brief  list  all  kinds,  which  are  recorded  either 
as  very  tall  or  as  particularly  hardy.  Accordingly,  from  Major- 
General  Munro*s  admirable  monography  (Transactions  of  the 
Linnean  Society,  1868)  the  succeeding  enumeration  is  compiled, 
and  from  that  masterly  essay,  resting  on  very  many  years'  close 
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study  of  the  richeHt  collections,  a  few  prepai-atory  remarks  nn 
likewise  offered,  to  vindicate  the  wish  of  the  writer  nf  seeing  these 
noble  and  graceful  forms  of  vegetation  largely  transferred  to  every 
part  of  Australia,  and  indeed  to  many  other  portions  of  the  globe, 
where  they  ivonld  impress  a  grand  tropical  feature  oii  the  land- 
Bcapes,  Even  in  the  far  southera  latitudes  of  Victoria,  Taamania 
and  New  Zealand,  some  Bamboos  from  the  Indian  lowlands  have 
proved  able,  to  resist  our  nccaKional  night-frosts  of  the  low  country; 
but  in  colder  places  the  many  sub-alpine  species  conld  be  reared. 
Be  it  remembered,  that  Chuaqnea  aristata  ttdvances  to  an  elei-ation 
of  15,000  feet  on  the  Andes  of  Quito,  indeed  to  new  the  zone  of 
perpetual  ice.  Arundinat-ia  racemosa  and  A.  spathiflora  live  on  the 
Indian  highlands,  at  a  zone  between  10,000  and  H,00O  feet,  where 
they  are  annually  beaten  down  by  snow.  Forms  of  Bambnaacee 
atill  occur,  according  to  Grisebach,  in  the  Knrilian  acbipelagna  np 
to  46°  N.,  and  in  Japan  even  to  51".  We  may  further  recognise 
the  great  Importance  of  these  plants,  when  we  reflect  on  their 
manifest  industrial  uses,  when  we  consider  their  grundeur  for 
picturesque  scenery,  when  we  observe  their  resistance  to  storms  or 
heat,  or  when  we  watch  the  marvelloi)!*  rapidity  with  which  many 
develop.  Their  seeds,  though  gencritlly  pi-oduced  only  at  loi^ 
intervals,  are  valued  in  many  infltances  higher  than  rice.  The 
ordinarj'  great  Bamboo  of  India  is  known  to  grow  40  feet  in  forty 
days,  when  bathed  in  the  moist  heat  of  the  jungles,  Delchevaterie 
notiL'ed  the  growth  of  some  Iiidiiin  Uiimboo.s  at  Cairo  to  have  been 
10  inches  in  one  night.  Their  power  of  growth  is  such,  aa  to 
upset  stone'Walls  or  demolish  substantial  buildings.  As  shelter- 
plants  for  grazing  animals  these  giant-reeds  are  most  eligible.  The 
Bourbon -Bamboo  foi-ms  an  impenetrable  snb-alpine  belt  of  extraor- 
dinary magnificence  in  that  island.  Dendrocalamns  Brandiaii.  the 
Tenasserim- Bamboo,  rises  to  about  150  feet,  the  maat-like  cane 
sometimes  measuring  fully  one  foot  in  diameter.  The  great  West- 
Indian  Arthrostylidium.  is  sometimes  nearly  as  high  and  quite  as 
columnar  in  its  form,  while  the  Dendi-ocalaraus  at  Pnlo-Geum  is 
equally  colossal.  The  Platonia-Bamboo  of  the  highest  wooded 
mountains  of  Panama  sends  forth  leaves  occasionally  15  feet  in 
length  and  1  foot  in  width,  Arundinaria  macrosperma,  as  far 
north  as  Philadelphia,  atill  rises  to  a  height  of  nearly  40  feet  in 
favorable  spots,  and  one  of  the  Japan- Bam  boos,  according  to  Mr. 
Christy,  gains  the  height  of  60  feet  even  in  those  extra-tropioal 
latitudes.  Through  perforating  with  artistic  care  the  huge  canes 
of  various  Bamboos,  musical  sounds  can  be  melodioualy  produced, 
when  the  air  wafts  tbi'ough  the  groves,  and  this  singular  fact  may 
possibly  be  turned  to  practice  for  checking  the  devastations  fnm 
birds  on  many  a  cultured  spot.  Altogether  twenty  genera,  with 
one  hundred  and  seventy  well-marked  species,  are  circumscribed 
by  General  Mnnro's  consummate  care ;  but  how  may  these  treasorM 
yet  be  enriched,  when  once  the  alpine  mountains  of  Mew  Quijii 
through  Bamboo  jungles  have  been  scaled,  or  when  the  Mghlv 
on  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  which  Ftolemsus  and  Julias  C^ 
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already  longed  to  ascend,  have  become  the  territory  also  of  phy- 
tologic  researches,  not  to  speak  of  many  other  tropical  legions  as 
yet  left  unexplored !  Europe  possesses  no  Bamboo ;  Australia,  as 
far  as  hitherto  ascertained,  only  five.  Almost  all  Bamboos  are 
local,  and  there  seems  really  no  exception  to  the  fact  that  none  are 
indigenous  to  both  hemispheres,  a  remark  which  applies  to  Palms 
as  well,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Cocos  nucif  era,  the  nuts  of  which 
indeed  may  have  drifted  from  the  western  to  the  eastern  world. 
All  true  Bambusas  are  Oriental.  Observations  on  the  growth  of  many 
Bamboos  in  Italy  are  recently  offered  by  Chevalier  Fenzi.  The 
introduction  of  these  exquisite  plants  is  one  of  the  easiest  imagin- 
able, either  from  seeds  or  the  living  roots.  The  consuls  at  distant 
ports,  the  missionaries,  the  mercantile  and  navigating  gentlemen 
abroad,  and  particularly  also  many  travellers  could  all  easily  aid 
in  transferring  the  various  Bamboos  from  one  country  to  another — 
from  hemisphere  to  hemisphere.  Most  plants  of  this  kind,  once 
well  established  in  strength  under  glass,  can  be  trusted  out  in 
climes  of  mild  temperature  to  permanent  locations  with  perfect 
and  lasting  safety  at  the  commencement  of  the  warm  season. 
Indeed,  Bamboos  are  hardier  than  most  intra-tropical  plants,  and 
the  majority  of  them  are  not  the  denizens  of  the  hottest  lowlands, 
but  delight  in  the  cooler  air  of  mountain-regions.  Strong  manuring 
brings  some  tardy  flowering  Bamboos  early  into  bloom.  In  select- 
ing the  following  an*ay  from  General  Munro's  monograph,  it  must 
be  noted,  that  it  comprises  only  a  limited  number,  and  that  among 
those,  which  are  already  to  some  extent  known,  several  as  yet 
cannot  be  defined  with  precision  in  their  generic  and  specific  rela- 
tion ;  evidently  some  occur,  which  in  elegance,  grace  and  utility 
surpass  even  many  of  those  now  specially  mentioned : — 

Arthrostylidium   excelsum,    Grisebach.      West    Indies.      Height 
reaching  at  length  80  feet,  stem-diameter  1  foot. 

Arthrostylidium    longijlnrum,    Munix).       Venezuela;    ascends    to 
6,000  feet. 

Arthrostylidium  racemijiorum^  Steudel.     Mexico  ;  ascends  to  7,500 
feet.     Height  30  feet. 

Arthrostylidium  Schomburgkii,  Munro.     Guiana ;  ascends  to  6,000 
feet.     Height  60  feet. 

Arundinaria  acuminata,  Munro.     Mexico.     Height  20  feet. 

Arundinaria  co/Zo^a,  Munro.     Himalaya;  ascends  to  6,000  feet. 
Height  12  feet. 

Arundinaria   debilis,  Thwaites.     Ceylon ;  ascends  to  8,000  feet. 
A  tall  species. 

Arundinaria  Hookeriana^  Munro.     Sikkim ;  ascends  to  7,000  feet. 
Height  15  feet. 

Arundinaria  Japonica,  Siebold  and  Znooarini.     Japan.     Height 
12  feet. 
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Arundinaria  Khasiana,  Mnnro.     Himalaya  ;  ascends  to  6,000  feet 
Height  12  feet. 

Arundinaria  spathiflora,  Trinius.    The  true  "  Ringal."    Himalaya. 
Height  80  feet.     Often  confounded  with  A.  falcata. 

Arundinaria  suberecta,  Mnnro.     Himalaya ;  ascends  to  4,500  feet. 
Height  15  feet. 

Arundinaria  tessellata,  Munro.     South- Africa ;  ascends  to  6,500 
feet.     Height  20  feet. 

Aulonemia  Q^exo,  Goudot.     New  Granada,  Venezuela,  in  cool 
regions.     Tall,  climbing. 

Bamhusa  BakoocL,   Roxburgh.     Bengal   to  Assam.     Height    70 
feet. 

Bamhusa  Beecheyana^  Munro.     China.     Height  20  feet. 

Bamhusa  marginata^  Munro.     Teuasserim ;  ascends  to  5,000  feet 
Tall,  scandent. 

Bamhusa  nutans^  Wallich.     Himalaya ;  ascends  to  7,000  feet. 

Bamhusa  pallida,  Munro.     Bengal  to  EZhasia;  ascends  to  3,500 
feet.     Height  50  feet. 

Bamhusa  polym^^rpha,  Munro.     Burmah,    in    the    Teak-region* 
Height  80  feet. 

Bamhusa  regia,  Th.  Thomson.     Tenassenm.     Height  40  feet. 

Bamhusa  tulda,  Roxburgh.     Bengal  to  Burmah.    Height  70  feet. 

Bamhusa  tuldoides,  Munro.     China,  Hong  Kong,  Formosa, 

Beesha  cupitata,  Munro.     Madagascar.     Height  50  feet. 

Beesha  stridula,  Munro.     Ceylon. 

Cephalostachynm  capitatum,  Munro.     Himalaya ;  ascends  to  6,000 
feet.     Height  30  feet. 

Cephahstachyum  pallidum,  Munro.     Himalaya  ;  ascends  to  5,000 
feet.     Rather  tall. 

Cephalostachyum  pergracile,  Munro.     Burmah.     Height  50  feet. 

Cephalostachyum  schizostachyoides,   Kurz.     Burmah.     Height  i30 
feet. 

Chusquea  ahietifolia^  Grisebach.     West-Indiew.     Tall,  scandent. 

Chusquea  capitulifiora,  Trinius,      South-Brazil.     Very  tall. 

O^Mijguea  CoZcow,  E.  Desvaux.    Chili.    Height  20  feet.    Straight 

Chusquea    Domheyana,    Kunth.      Peru;    ascends   to   6,000  feet 
Height  10  feet. 

Chusquea  Fendleri,  Munro.     Central  America ;  ascends  to  12,000 
feet. 

Chusquea  Oalleottiana,  Ruprecht.     Mexico ;  ascends  to  8,000  feet 
Chusquea  Oaudichaudiana,  Kunth.     South-Brazil.     Very  tall 
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Chusquea  Lorentziana,  Grisebach.  Sub- tropic  Argentina.  Height 
30  feet ;  not  hollow.  Useful  for  many  kinds  of  ntensils  and 
stmctnres. 

Chusquea  montana,  Philippi.     Chilian  Andes.     Height  10  feet. 

Chusquea  Muelleri,  Munro.  Mexico ;  ascends  to  8,000  feet. 
Climbing. 

Chusquea  QuHa,  Knnth.     Chili.     Tall. 

Chusquea  scandens,  Knnth.  Colder  Central  America.  Climbing, 
tall. 

Chusquea  simpUciflora,  Mnnro.  Panama.  Height  80  feet. 
Scandent. 

Chusquea  tenuiflora^  Philippi.     Chili.     Height  12  feet. 

Chusquea  uniflora,  Stendel.     Central  America.     Height  20  feet. 

DendrocaloMius  JkLgellifer,  Mnnro.     Malacca.     Very  tall. 

Bendrocalamus  Hamiltoni,  Nees.  Himalaya;  ascends  to  6,000 
feet.     Height  60  feet. 

Dend/rocalamus  Hooheri,  Munro.  Himalaya;  ascends  to  6,000 
feet.     Height  50  feet. 

Berhdrocalamus  sericeus^  Mnnro.  Behar ;  ascends  to  4,000  feet. 
Tall. 

Dxnochloa  Tjankorrek,  Bnese.  Java,  Philippines;  ascends  to 
4,000  feet.     Climbing. 

Qigantochloa  heterostachyaj  Mnnro.     Malacca.     Height  30  feet. 

Ghiodua  capitata,  Mnnro.     Sonth-Brazil.     Height  20  feet: 

Ouadua  macrostachya^  Bnprecht.  Guiana  to  Brazil.  Height  3C) 
feet. 

Quadua  paniculata,  Munro.     Brazil.     Height  30  feet. 

Cruadua  refracta,  Munro,     Brazil.     Height  30  feet. 

Ouadua  Tagoara^  Knnth.  South-Brazil ;  ascends  to  2,000  feet. 
Height  30  feet. 

Ouadua  virgata,  Ruprecht.     South-Brazil.     Height  25  feet. 

Merosta^ihys  Clausseni,  Munro.     South-Brazil.     Height  80  feet. 

Merostachys  Kunthii,  Ruprecht.     South-Brazil.    Height  30  feet. 

Merostachys  temata,  Nees.     South-Brazil.     Height  20  feet. 

Nastus  Borbonicus,  Gmelin.  Bourbon ;  ascends  to  4,0(K)  feet. 
Height  50  feet. 

Oxytenanthera  Ahyssinicaj  Munro.  Abyssinia  to  Angola ;  ascends 
to  4,000  feet.     Height  50  feet. 

Oxytenanthera  albo'CiUcUa,  Munro.  Pegu,  Moulmein.  Tall, 
scandent. 

PUUonia  nohiUs,  Munro.     New  Grenada,  colder  region. 
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Pseudosiaehyum  polymorphum^  Mmiro.     Hnnalaja;    aeoendB  to 
6,000  feet.    Very  tall. 

Teinostachyum  GriffUhiy  Monro.     Tall  and  slender.     Referred  hj 
Knrz  to  Cephalostaclijiim. 

Besides  these,  yarioiis  others  are  specially  rammerated  in  the 
alphabetic  sequence  of  this  work.     See  index  also. 

Solilsoataclijiim  braehjoladmn*  Eun. 

Sunda-Islands  and  Moluccas.  Stems  at  length  40  feet  high,  rery 
hollow.  The  short  branches  give  to  this  Bamboo  a  peculiar  habit 
One  variety  has  splendidly  yellow  stems. 

Soblxostacliyiim  •l^jranttaalmiiin  f  Kura. 

Java ;  at  elevations  from  3,000  to  6,000  feet.  Unlike  all  o&er 
Bamboos,  this  bears  flowers  at  an  age  of  three  years,  and  ia  there- 
fore of  special  importance  for  scenic  effect.  Height  25  feet ;  steins 
stout.     It  requires  renewal  after  flowering,  like  many  allied  plants. 

Sohixoataohjiiiii  il:ikiMikftrll4iii!dti)  Eon. 

Java.  This  and  S.  serpentinum  afford  the  best  kinds  of  Bamboo- 
vegetables  for  cookery ;  the  young  i^hoots,  when  bursting  out  of  the 
ground,  being  used  for  the  purpose.  Kurz  mentions  as  culinaiy 
"  Rebong" -Bamboos :  Gigantochloa  aspera,  G.  robusta,  G.  maxima, 
G.  atter.  For  ornamental  culture  the  same  meritorious  writer 
singles  out ;  Schizostachyum  brachycladum,  the  varieties  of  Bam- 
busa  vulgaris,  with  gaudy  and  glossy  coloring  of  the  stems,  in  con- 
trast with  the  black-stemmed  species  of  Phyllostachys  from  China 
and  Japan. 

SohizoBtaohyam  irratum,  Steudel. 

Sunda-Islands  and  Moluccas.  Stems  to  30  feet  high,  remarkably 
slender. 

SohlzoBtaohjiiiii  Zollingerl,  Steudel. 

Hills  of  Java.  Much  cultivated.  Height  to  35  feet;  stems 
slender. 

Solikiiliria  abrotanoldes,  Both. 

From  Peru  to  Argentina.  This  annual  herb  yields  locally  an 
insecticidal  powder. 

dohoenooaulon  officinale,  A.  Gray.     (Asa-Oraya  affiemalis,  Lindlc;] 
Sabadilla  ojfidnalisy  Brandt  and  Dierbach.) 

Mountains  of  Mexico.    A  bulbous-rooted  herb  with  leafless  st* 
thus  far  specially  distinct  from  any  Veratum.     It  fumishep 
sabadilla-seeds,  and  yields  two  alkaloids,  veratrin  and  sabadJ 
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further  a  resinous  substance,  helonin ;  also  sabadillic  and  veratric 
acid.  The  generic  names,  adopted  for  this  plant  by  Gray  and  Dier- 
bach,  are  coetanous. 

SdadopltjB  vertlolllata,  Siebold. 

The  curious  "  Kooya-maki,"  or  "  Kane-Matau,''  or  Umbrella-Fir 
of  Japan.  Becoming  140  feet  high ;  pyramidal  in  habit.  Resists 
severe  frosts.  Rate  of  growth  in  Middle  Europe  about  15  feet  in 
20  years  [Wolterbeck].  Wood  pale' and  compact,  particularly  liked 
as  material  for  waterworks  [Luerssen]. 

Sdlla  esoulentay  Ker.    {Comassia  etctdenta,  Lindley.) 

The  Quamash.  In  the  western  extra-tropical  parts  of  North - 
America,  on  moist  prairies.  The  onion-like  bulbs  in  a  roasted  state 
form  a  considerable  portion  of  the  vegetable  food,  on  which  the 
aboriginal  tribes  of  that  part  of  the  globe  extensively  live.  This 
is  a  pretty  plant,  and  might  be  naturalised  on  moist  meadows. 

Sellla  FraaeH^  A.  Gray. 

The  Quamash  of  the  Eastern  States  of  Not*th-America.  Most 
prolific  in  the  production  of  its  bulbs,  which  taste  somewhat  like 
potatoes. 

Soirpiia  nodoaaa,  Eottboell. 

South-Africa,  extra-tropic  South-Anierica,  New  Zealand  and 
extra-tropic  Australia.  A  tufty  sedge  with  widely  creeping  rhi- 
zomes, well  fitted  to  bind  driftsand  on  coasts,  even  in  saline  wet 
places  [Ch.  French]. 

Sooljniiui  Klspanloiui,  Linne. 

Countries  at  or  near  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  young  roots 
and  tender  shoots  of  this  biennial  herb  serve  as  culinary  vegetable; 
much  like  salsify  ;  the  aged  root  acts  as  a  diuretic.  S.  maculatus 
(Linne)  is  a  cognate  annual  species. 

Scorzonera  oroolfolla,  Sibthorp. 

Greece.  A  perennial  herb ;  the  leaves,  according  to  Dr.  Heldreicbf 
used  there  for  a  favorite  salad  and  spinach. 

Soorzonera  deliolosa,  Gussone.* 

Sardinia,  Sicily,  Algeria  and  Tunis.  One  of  the  purple-flot^ered 
species;  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  its  culinary  use  to  the  allied 
salsify.  Bears  much  frost.  In  its  native  country  this  plant  yields 
its  root  for  a  favorite  confectionery  [A.  Paillieux]. 

Soorzonera  Kispanica,  Linn^.* 

Middle  and  Southern  Europe,  South- Western  Asia.  In  Norway 
hardy  to  kit.  63**  26'.     The  root  of  this  yellow-flowered  perennial 
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herb  fnmiBbes  not  onl;  a  wholesome  and  palatable  food,  bat  also 
serves  as  a  therapentio  remedy  mnch  like  dandelion.  Long  boiling 
destroys  its  medicinal  valne  [B.  Clark].  Kept  in  a  cellar  for  a 
while  it  becomes  available  for  cutting  np  as  admiztore  to  salad 
[Sabo].  Some  other  kinds  of  ScorEOoera  may  perhaps  be  drawn 
into  similar  ose,  there  being  niany  Asiatic  species ;  they  shonld  be 
cnltiTated  as  aunoaH     1'he  leaves  of  some  may  be  nsed  as  salad. 

Scorzoaera  tabaroaa,  Pallas. 

On  the  Volga  and  in  Turkestan,  in  sandy  deset-t-connlrj-.  This 
species  also  yields  an  edible  root,  and  bo  perhups  the  Chinese  S. 
albicanlis  (Bnnge),  the  Persian  S.  Scowitaii  (Candolle),  the  NortJi- 
African  S.  undnlata  (Vahl).  the  Greek  S.  ninioBa  (Sibthorp).  the 
Russian  S.  ABtrachanica,  the  Turkish  S.  semicana  (Candolle).  the 
Iberian  S.  lanata  and  S.  mollis  (Bieberstein)-  At  all  events,  csra- 
ful  onltnre  may  render  some  of  them  valuablw  esculents. 

Sontla  Indies,  BrMiKniart. 

Soatbem  Asia.  This,  on  Dr.'Cleghom's  recommendafekon,  mi^ 
be  utiliEed  as  a  thorny  hedge-shrub. 


fc  ovata,  B.  BTom, 
Extra-tropical  Ajistralia  and  New  Zealand.  This  neat  little 
annual  herb  can  be  ntilized  for  its  hitter  tonic  principle  (GentiMi- 
bitter).  S.  albidiflora  (F.  v.  M.)  is  an  allied  apecicB  from  somewhu 
saline  ground.  These  plants  get  disBeminated  moat  readily,  bnt 
are  unacceptable  to  stock.  S.  crassulifolia  (ChamiBBo)  and  Chironi* 
baccifera  (Linne)  serve  for  the  same  therapeutic  purposes  in  Sooth- 
Africa  [McOwan]. 

Seoale  oereale.  Liun^* 

The  Kye.     Orient,  but  perhaps  wild  only  in  Afghanistan,  and,  m 
recently  noted  by  Dr.  A.  von  Regel,  also  in  Turkestan.     Mentioned 
as  one  of  the  hardiest  of  all  giain-plants  for  sub-arctic  and  sub- 
alpine  re^ons.      In   Norway  it  can  be  grown  as   far  north  as  111. 
69°  30'  [Schuebeler].     There  are  annual   and  biennial  varieties, 
'  while  a  few  allied  apecies,  hitherto  not  generally  used  for  fodderor 
cereal  culture,  are  perennial.     The  rye,  thongh  not  bo  nutritious  ■■ 
wheat,  furnishea   a  most   wholesome  well-fiavored   bread,  which 
keeps  for  many  days,  and  is  most  extensively  used  in  Middle  awl 
and  Northern  Eni'ope  and  Asia.        This  cereal  moreover  can  be 
reared  in  poor  soil  and  cold  climates,  where  wheat  will  do  longtf 
thrive.      In  produce  of  grain,  rye  is  not  inferior  to  wheat  in  coloer 
countries,  while  the  yield  of   straw  is   larger,  and   the  culture  I* 
exhauBtive.     It  is  not  readily  subject  to  disease,  and  can  be  gn" 
on  some  kinds  of  peaty  or  sandy  or  moory  ground.     The  so» 
must  not  be  effected  at  a  period  of  much  wetness.     Wide  a 
tracts  would  be  uninhabitable,  if  it  were  not  for  the  ease  tA 
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viding  human  sustenance  from  this  grateful  com.  It  dislikes  moist 
ground.  Sandy  soil  gives  the  best  grain.  It  is  a  very  remarkable 
fact,  that  for  ages  in  some  tracts  of  Europe  rye  has  been  prolifically 
cultivated  from  year  to  year  without  interruption.  In  this  respect 
rye  stands  favorably  alone  among  alimentary  plants.  It  also 
furnishes  in  cold  countries  the  earliest  green  fodder,  and  the  return 
is  large ;  but  in  properly  choosing  the  season  it  can  be  brought  to 
mature  even  in  Central  Australia  [Rev.  H.  Kempe].  Dr.  Sender 
observed  in  cultivated  turf -heaths  with  much  humus,  that  the 
spikelets  produce  three  or  even  four  fertile  florets,  and  thus  each 
spike  will  yield  as  many  as  eighty  beautiful  seeds.  Langethal 
recommends  for  argillaceous  soils  a  mixture  of  early  varieties  of 
wheat  and  rye,  the  united  crops  furnishing  grain  for  excellent  bread. 
When  the  rye-grains  get  attacked  by  Cordyceps  purpurea  (Fries) 
or  similap  species  of  f ungs,  it  becomes  dangerously  unwholesome  ; 
but  then  also  a  verj  important  medicinal  substance — namely  Ergot 
— is  obtained.  The  biennial  Wallachian  variety  of  rye  can  be 
mown  or  depastured  prior  to  the  season  of  its  forming  grain.  In 
Alpine  regions  Wallachian  rye  is  sown  with  pine  seeds,  for  shelter 
of  the  pine  seedlings  in  the  first  year.  Rye-grain  is  also  extensively 
used  for  the  distillation  of  gin.  Rye-straw  serves  as  paper- 
material. 

Seohlain  edule,  Swartz. 

Central  America.  The  Chocho  or  Chayota.  The  large  starchy 
root  of  this  climber  can  be  consumed  as  a  culinary  vegetable,  while 
the  good-sized  fruits  are  also  edible.  The  fruit  often  germinates 
before  it  drops.  The  plant  bears  even  in  the  first  year,  and  may 
ripen  one  hundred  fruits  in  a  year.  Cultivated  in  Jamaica  up  to 
5,U00  feet  [W.  Fawcett].  It  comes  to  perfection  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  temperate  zone.  Bore  fruit  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  of 
Melbourne  many  years  ago. 


Selaro  leptoBtaohya,  E.  Meyer. 

South- Africa.  There  an  excellent  bush  for  sheep-pastures  in  the 
Karro-grounds,  reproduced  spontaneously  with  great  readiness  from 
dropping  seeds,  and  maintaining  itself  also  by  the  running  stems. 
It  is  the  "  Waterfinder "  of  the  Orange-river  regions,  indicating 
generally  humidity  beneath  the  ground  [McGwan], 

Solimun  anesorrxbium,  F.  v.  Mueller.  (Anesorrhiza  Capensis,  Chamisso 
and  Schlechtendal.) 

South- Africa.    The  root  of  this  biennial  herb  is  edible.    A.  mon- 
.  tana  (Ecklon  and  Zeyher),  a  closely  allied  plant,  yields  likewise  an 
edible  root ;  and  so  it  is  with  a  few  other  species  of  the  section 
Anesorrhiza. 


Stlect  PUitUifar  Indrntrial  GuUun  trnd 


£astem  Aaia,  pref  eirmg'  mout  places.     Aa  a-nmiftl  berb,  pniaed 
by  the  Cbinese  as  valni^le  for  medicinal  parposea. 

'  Bflqnola  aempeTTlreaa,  EndlivlK^r.*  iTaxodium  simpei-t-iTtnt,  T^iubert.) 
Ked  Wood  or  Bastard -Ct-dar  of  North -Westei-n  America,  chiefly 
Ciilifornia.  Ono  of  the  most  colossal  trees  of  the  globe,  exception- 
ally becominja;  360  feet  high,  occasionally  with  a  eU-iu-di&meter  of 
55  fet;t  at  the  base.  Likes  humidity  of  soil,  particularly  in  iu 
ewlj  youth  [Pi-of.  Meehan],  The  wood  is  reddisfa,  soft,  easilj 
split,  very  durable,  but  light  and  brittle.  The  timber  of  mission- 
buildings  one  hundred  years  old  ia  ntill  quite  aonnd.  The  growth 
of  this  tree  is  about  32  feet  in  sixteen  years.  Tbe  tree  is  often 
found  on  metamorphic  sandstone.  Particularly  fit  also  for  cal- 
careous soil  [Dr.  Maateru].  It  lainriates  in  the  cool  dampness  of 
sea-fog-s.  Shiiin  describes  these  Sequoias  as  rugged  shafts,  rising 
like  huge  monolithic  columns,  crowned  with  downward  enrriDf; 
branches  of  shining  green.  Dr.  Gibbons  writes,  that  this  tree 
forms  forests  along  the  coast-range  for  a  distance  of  aboat  200 
miles  in  a  belt  20  miles  wide,  Tbe  wood  is  suitable  for  extenul 
as  well  as  internal  finish.  It  constitutes  almost  the  sole  mateiul 
for  weather- boarding  along  the  Californian  coast;  and  for  fence- 
posts,  foondations  of  buildings  and  railway -sleepci-s  it  is  almost 
the  only  materia!  used  there.  Ih  also  susceptible  of  a  splendid 
polish  for  furniture;  is  lai'gely  sawn  into  boards  and  shingles, 
furnishing  in  California  the  cheapest  lumber.  Stem  bare  for  IW) 
feet  or  more ;  when  cut,  sending  snckers  from  the  root  for  renova- 
tion. Dr.  Gibbons  records  as  the  stoutest  stems  some  of  33  feet 
diameter  at  3  feet  from  the  ground.  The  foliage  of  this  Sequoift  is 
much  like  that  of  a  Fir  or  Abies,  while  the  foliage  of  the  following 
species  is  more  resembling  that  of  a  Spruce  or  Picea. 


Mammoth- ti'ee.    California,  up  to  8,000  feet  above  the  sea.    This, 
the  biggest  of  all  trees,  attains  a  stem-length  of  320  feet  and  a  or- 
cumference  of  112  feet,  the  age  of  the  oldest  ti-ees  being  estinuted 
at  1,100  years.     The  total  height  of  a  tree  has  been  recorded  u 
occasionally  450  feet,  but  such  heights  have  never  been  coufinned 
by  actual  clinometric  measurements  of  trees  existing  now,     Tndi- 
tional  accounts  seem  to  have  over-rated  the  height  of  the  Mammoth- 
tree.     In  the  Calaveras -grove,  two  of  the  largest  trees,  which  my 
have  been  the  tallest  of  all,  were  destroyed ;  the  two  highest  no* 
existing  there  are  respectively  325  and   319  feet  high,  with  ac 
cumference  of  45  feet  and  40  feet  at  6  feet  from  the  ground. 
the  Mariposa -grove,  the  highest  really  measured  trees  are  272.  " 
and  260  feet  high  ;    but  one  of  these  has  the  enormous  cir 
ference  of  67  feet  at  6  feet  from  the  ground,  while  another 
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height  of  which  is  not  recorded,  is  93  feet  in  girth  at  the  g^und, 
and  64  feet  at  11  feet  from  it;  the  branches  of  this  individual  tree 
are  as  thick  as  the  stems  of  large  elms.  The  elevation  of  Calaveras 
is  about  4,760  feet  above  sea-level.  A  stump  33  feet  in  diameter  is 
known  at  Yosemite.  At  Tuolumne  a  stump  is  tunnelled  for  tfeje 
passing  through  of  stage-coaches,  the  opening  being  only  about 
one-quarter  of  the  breadth  of  the  stem.  According  to  Dr.  Gibbons, 
this  giant  of  the  forest  has  a  far  wider  range  than  was  formerly- 
supposed,  Mr.  John  Muir  having  shown,  that  it  stretches  ove*  nearly 
200  miles  at  an  altitude  of  5,000  to  8,000  feet.  From  the  Calaveras 
to  the  King-River  it  occurs  in  small  and  isolated  groves,  but  from 
the  latter  point  south  to  Deer- Creek,  a  distance  of  about  70  miles, 
there  are  almost  unbroken  forests  of  this  noble  tree.  Growth  of 
the  tree  about  2  feet  a  year  under  ordinary  culture,  much  more  in 
damp  forest-glens.  Prof.  Schuebeler  found  it  to  endure  the  climate 
of  Norway  northward  to  lat.  61°  15 '.  The  wood  is  soft  and  white 
when  felled ;  afterwards  it  turns  red ;  it  is  very  durable.  Both 
Sequoias  produce  shoots  from  the  root  after  the  stem  is  cut  awaj^. 
Well-shaped  plaiits  are  produced  also  from  cuttings.  The  genus 
Sequoia  can  be  reduced  to  Athrotaxis,  as  shown  by  Bentham  and 
J.  Hooker. 

Serenoa  Berrulata,  J.  Hooker.    {Sahal  serrulata,  Boemer  and  Schnltes.) 

The  Saw-Palmetto.  South- Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida;  par- 
ticularly well  adapted  for  sea-coasts.  The  stem  grows  to  eight 
feet  in  height,  but  according  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Cook  may  slimly  creep 
along  the  ground  for  20  feet,  sending  roots  beneath  for  nourishment. 
This  is  a  grand  honey-plant.  Mr.  G.  Damkohler  mentions  this  Palm 
as  a  tan-plant.  The  leaves  can  be  used  for  cabbage-tree  hata, 
mats,  baskets  and  other  purposes,  for  which  palm-leaves  are  sought. 
The  fibrous-spongy  parts  of  the  stem  serve  as  brushes. 

Seaamiun  Zndlouiii,  Linn^.* 

The  Gingili.  Southern  Asia,  extending  eastward  to  Japan, 
originating  according  to  A.  de  Candolle  in  the  Sunda-Islands,  but 
according  to  Dr.  Schweinfurth  likely  of  Central  AfiHlcan  origin. 
Well  known  already  to  Hippocrates  [Fraas].  This  annual  herb  is 
cultivated  as  far  as  42°  north-latitude  in  Japan.  The  oil,  fresh 
expressed  from  the  seeds,  is  one  of  the  best  for  table-use,  and  free 
from  any  unpleasant  taste ;  it  congeals  far  less  readily  than  olive- 
oil.  There  are  varieties  of  this  plant  with  white,  red  and  black 
seeds  ;  the  lattter  is  the  earliest  and  richest,  but  gives  a  darker 
oil.  Yield  45  to  50  per  cent.  oil.  Nearly  a  million  aci'es  are  under 
cultivation  with  this  plant  in  the  Madras-Presidency.  The  export 
of  the  oil  from  Bangkok  in  1870  was  valued,  according  to  Sim- 
monds,  at  £183,000  ;  the  market  value  is  from  25s.  to  358.  per  cwt. 
Ripens  well  in  the  milder  regions  of  the  colony  of  Victoria.  The 
plant  still  succeeds  at  Malta  and  Ghiza,  and  is  much  grown  in 
Turkey.     Parched  and  pounded  the  seeds  make  a  rich  soup.     In 
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Greece  the  seeds  are  often  sprinkled  over  cakes.  One  oftlie 
advantages  of  the  cuHnre  of  this  plant  ooneistA  in  its  qniok  retnTn 
of  prodnce.  /The  soot  of  the  oil  is  nsed  for  China-ink. 

Sssbaiil*  »Oln**ta,  Petsoon. 

The  Danchi.  Intra-tropical  and  8cb-tro])icaI  Asia.  Africa  and 
AoHtralia.  This  tall  annual  plant  has  pnnod  adapted  oven  for 
deaert^re^ns.  Easily  grown ;  the  produce  heavy.  It  jitflds  » 
tough  fibre  for  ropes,  nets  and  cordage,  rained  at  from  £30  to  £40 
per  ton,  Indian  experiments  showed  the  sti'cnpth  50  per  cent, 
more  than  the  government  standard  then-  requires.  A  rope  of 
3i  inches  thickness  broke  only  at  75  cwt.  Stem  and  brandiw 
sought  for  the  beet  gnnpowder-coal  [De  Rinzi].  The  foliwe 
serves  as  f odder. J^ Several  t»ngeneric  plants  (.'an  be  equally  well 
utilized. 

SoBbauia  BffTVUaoa,  Fureoon. 

Africa,  Soathem  Asia,  Horthem  nnd  Central  Anstralia,  ransin; 
to  33"  north  in  Afghanistan  and  to  AS"  degrees  sontli  on  the  Dt^ng 
River,  ascending  to  4,(XX)  feet  in  the  Himalayas.  By  Australiu 
pasturalietn  called  "  Pea-Bush."  The  foliage  of  this  tall  perennial 
herb  and  of  the  allied  annoal  S.  bmchycarpa  (F.  v.  M.)  series  u 
fodder,  which  cuttle  are  i-avenouFily  fond  of.  According  to  Mr.  T. 
Gulliver,  the  green  pod:*,  as  well  as  the  seeds,  are  natritioas,  whole- 
Komc,  and  of  plefwant  taste. 

Sflsbanla  oannablna,  Pereoon. 

Sonth-Aaia.  An  annnal  herb  of  easy  growth  in  wet  localities, 
requiring  less  atttntion  in  weeding  and  otherwi.se  than  the  Jote- 
plant.  The  crop  for  tibi-e  ripens  in  nbont  five  months.  Regarded 
by  Baker  as  n  variety  of  S.  aculeata,  in  which  case  S.  cannabin 
would  claim  the  right  of  priority  for  its  specific  name. 

Seabanta  g-randlflora,  Persoon. 

North- Western  Australia  to  the  verge  of  the  tropics,  Indian 
Arcliipelngus.  A  tree  up  to  40  feet  in  height.  Called  in  Aastnlik 
the  Corkwoocl-treo;  valuable  for  various  utilitarian  purposes.  Tht 
red-flowered  variety  is  grandly  ornamental.  The  frnit  attain* 
occasionally  a  length  of  thi'ee  feet.  Dr.  Roxburgh  recommends  the 
leaves  and  young  pods  as  an  exquisite  spinage.  The  plant  is  shy 
of  frost.  It  thi'ives  best  at  the  edge  of  permanent  water.  It  gnw 
at  Port  Curtis  12  feet  in  a  year  [Edgar], 

S«Beli  Harvajaaum,  P.  v.  Mueller. 

Australian    Alps,      A   perennial    herb,     Fmits    locally  naed 
condiment.     [J,  H.  Maiden], 
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Sesleria  ooernlea,  Arduino  * 

Many  parts  of  Europe,  but  not  in  the  far  northera  regions, 
though  in  Scotland  ascending  to  2,500  feet.  Of  this  perennial 
grass  Langethal  observes,  that  it  is  for  dry  and  loose  limestone 
what  Ely m us  arenarius  is  for  loose  sand.  It  stands  depasturing  by 
sheep  well,  and  is  one  of  the  earliest  grasses  of  the  season. 

Sesuvimn  Portulaoastnun,  Linn^. 

All  round  the  globe  on  the  shores  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
countries,  occurring  naturally  as  far  south  as  Port  Jackson.  A 
perennial  creeping  herb,  fit  to  fix  the  sandy  silt  on  the  edges  of 
sea-coasts. 

Shepherdia  argrentea,  Nuttall. 

The  Buffalo-Berry.  From  the  Missouri  to  Hudson's  Bay.  This 
bush  bears  red,  acidulous,  edible  berries. 

Shorea  robusta,  Gaertner. 

The  Sal-tree.  India,  up  to  about  3,000  feet.  It  attains  as  a 
maximum  a  height  of  150  feet  and  a  stem-girth  of  25  feet.  Foliage 
evergreen :  leaves  annual.  One  of  the  most  famed  of  Indian 
timber-trees ;  likes  a  rather  humid  clime  (about  70  inches  rain)  ; 
thrives  in  annual  extremes  of  temperature  from  the  freezing  point 
to  about  100°  F.  Drs.  Stewart  and  Brandis  found  it  on  sandstone, 
conglomerate,  gravelly  and  shingly  ground,  where  loose  water- 
transmitting  soils  are  mixed  with  a  large  portion  of  vegetable 
mould.  The  climatic  conditions  within  a  Sal-area  may  be  expressed 
as — mean  annual  rainfall,  40  to  100  inches ;  mean  temperature,  in 
the  cool  season  55"  to  77^  in  the  hot  season  77''  to  85"  F.  The 
heart- wood  is  dark -brown,  coarse-grained,  hard,  very  heavy,  strong, 
tough,  with  fibrous  cross- structure  and  fibres  interlaced.  It 
requires  careful  seasoning,  otherwise  it  will  rend  and  warp.  For 
buildings,  river-boats  and  railway-sleepers  it  is  the  most  important 
timber  of  North-India.  It  exudes  a  pale  aromatic,  dammar-like 
resin.     The  Tussa- silk  worm  derives  food  from  this  tree. 

Shorea  Talura,  Roxburgh.     {8.  lacd/era,  Heyne.) 

India,  abounding  in  Mysore,  where  South- European  fruits 
prosper.  On  this  tree  also  the  Lac-insect  lives.  It  furnishes  a 
peculiar  dammar. 

Silene  Cuoubalas,  Wibel.     (8.  infiata.  Smith.) 

The  Quintcherich.  Europe,  temperate  and  colder  Asia,  North- 
Africa.  A  perennial  herb,  the  young  shoots  of  which  afford  a 
palatable  and  wholesome  kitchen- vegetable,  used  like  spinage. 
[Jaeger,  Scholtz].  Must  be  prevented  however  from  straying  as 
weed  into  culture. 
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■lma.b*  CMlrottf  Plaaobon. 

Central -America.  As  this  amall  tree  exteiidK  to  Koine  plnte«uii 
of  tho  Andes,  it  coald  douhtlesG  be  cnltivftted  withont  protuction  in 
mild  climatic  regionB,  also  beyond  the  tropicB.  Tlio  Beeds  have  betn 
brongbt  promiuently  under  notice  by  Dri?.  C^heyiie,  Cespedos  aud 
BamngtOD,  as  well  as  MesBrx.  JainoiMi  anil  Pnrdie  ns  a  remedy 
against  unake-poinoii.  Professoi's  R«strepo  and  Dujardiii-Beaumt'li 
have  drawn  as  an  antipyretic  And  tonic  the  )K)werfal  Sitnabio  or 
Cedi'in  int^j  mwlicinal  use. 


Middle  and  Southern  Europe.  An  herb  of  one  or  two  yev«' 
duration.  It  grows  beet  on  soil  rich  in  lime.  The  seeds  can  be 
used  for  condiment. 

Smllsz  bona  noz,  Linnj. 

Southern  States  of  North- America  and  Mexico.  The  young 
shoots  of  this,  of  S.  laurifolia  (L.)  and  some  others  are  edible. 

flflillax  OUna,  lAani. 

Japan  and  China.  Stems  of  medicinal  value;  in  its  native 
country  the  young  shoots  nsed  for  food. 

Smllax  rlaiioa,  Walter. 

Southern  States  of  North- America,  extending  into  Mexico.  One 
of  the  Sarsaparil la-plants,  I'egarded  by  Dr.  Porcber  of  undonbted 
medicinal  efficacy,  both  Rudorific  and  alterative,  containing  mnch 

amilacin  ;  it  likes  rich  soil. 

Smllax  medlca,  ChamisBo  and  Schlechtendal. 

Mexico.  This  plant  produces  mainly  the  Sarsaparil  la-root  of 
that  conntry.     It  in  one  of  the  richest  in  smilacin. 

Smllax  oBdnalia,  Humboldt. 

New  Granada  and  other  parts  of  Central  America.  This  climb- 
ing shrnb  produces  at  least  a  portion  of  the  Columbian  sarsanariUa. 
S.  syphilitica  (Willdenow)  yields  some  Brazilian  sarsaparilla,  & 
febrifuga  (Kunth)  the  Purhampui -sarsaparilla  of  Peru. 

Smilax  papyraoea,  Duhamel. 

Guiana  to  Brazil.  The  origin  of  the  principal  supply  of  Bnunlian 
sai'sapanlla  is  ascribed  to  this  species,  although  several  othenof 
this  genus,  largely  represented  in  Brazil,  may  yield  the  medicina) 
root  also,  thus  S.  Brasiliensis  (Sprengel).  In  warmhumidgalliesof 
the  temperate  zone  these  plants  would  probably  succeed  m  estab- 
lishing themselves.  Smilax  Australis  (H.  Bronii)  extends  ftaf 
the  tropical  coast-parts  of  Australia  to  East-Gippsland.  Neit^ 
this,  nor  the  East- Australian  S.  gijcyphylla  (Smith),  nor  the  f 
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Zealand  Ripogonnm  scandens  (Forester),  has  ever  been  snbjected  to 
ac([^arate  thereapeutic  tests,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  namerous 
other  Smilaces  scattered  through  the  warmer  countries  of  the  globe. 
Even  the  Italian  sarsaparilla,  which  is  derived  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean S.  aspera  (Linne),  has  been  introduced  into  medicine. 

Smtlax  Pseudo-China,  Linn6. 

South-Eastern  States  of  North- America.  This  climber  likes 
swampy  banks  of  streams  for  its  habitation.  Serves  as  sarsaparilla 
locally.  The  round  root  is  starchy,  and  when  boiled  edible ;  the 
young  shoots  serve  as  asparagus  [Dr.  Porcher]. 

Smilaz  rotnndlfolia,  Linne. 

Eastern  States  of  North-America,  extending  to  Canada.  A 
prickly  climber  with  deciduous  foliage.  An  immense  local  use 
is  made  of  the  roots  for  the  bowls  of  tobacco-pipes.  It  is  estimated 
that  nearly  three  millions  of  these  briar-root  pipes  are  now  made  a 
year.  The  reed-portion  of  these  pipes  is  generally  prepared  from 
Alnus  serrulata  (Willdenow)  according  to  Prof.  Meehan. 

Smllaz  mblgrinosa,  Grisebach. 

South-Brazil  and  La  Plata- States.  The  roots  of  this  and  S 
campestris  are  there  employed  as  sarsaparilla  [Prof.  Hieronymus  J 

Smyrniam  Olusatnun,  Linn6. 

The  Alisander.  Southern  Europe,  Northern  Africa,  Western 
Asia.  A  biennial  herb,  which  raw  or  boiled  can  be  utilized  in  the 
manner  of  celery.  The  roots  and  fruitlets  serve  medicinal  pur- 
poses. 

Solanmn  Aouleastriun,  Dunal. 

South- Africa.  Recommended  for  hedges,  as  one  of  the  tallest 
species  of  this  genus,  and  as  armed  with  the  most  formidable 
prickles. 

Solanmn  JEthlopioam,  Linne. 

Tropical  Africa.  Cultivated  there  and  elsewhere  on  account  of 
its  edible  berries,  which  are  large,  red,  globular  and  uneven.  The 
plant  is  annual. 

flolanniW  lietacenm,  Cavanilles.     {Cyphomandra  betacea,  Sendtner.) 

Central  America.  This  shrub  is  cultivated  as  far  south  as  Buenos 
Ayres  and  Valparaiso,  also  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  for  the  sake 
of  its  tomato-like  berries,  which  are  of  the  size  of  a  duck's  egg. 
Bears  aboat  five  months  each  year,  and  fruits  in  the  second  season 
already.  The  berries  can  be  eaten  raw,  when  quite  ripe,  and  are  of 
pleasant  taste  [Morris]  ;  slit  up  they  serve  particularly  well  in 
mixed  salads.      Hardy  at  Port  Phillip. 
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Solaann  oardlophjllnm,  liudley. 

Central  Mexico.    A  Potato- Solanam,  with  nataralljr  large  taban. 

SolMum  OonuBsrsoiiU,  Dnnal. 

La  Plata-States,  in  rocky  arid  sitnationa  at  a  low  level.  Alao  a 
Potato- Solannm.  Great  hopes  are  entertained  of  this  speciee  w  a 
new  sort  of  potato.  S.  Ohmdi  and  S.  oollinnm  are  Tarietiea 
according  to  Mr.  Baker. 


Europe,  Northern  Africa,  Middle  Asia,  iuilijrenoiis  in  Norwaylo 
lat.  66°  32'.  A  trailing  half-shrub,  witli  decidu.ms  leaves.  The 
sterna  are  naed  in  medicine,  and  contain  two  alkaloids  :  dnlcamarin 
and  solanin.  Concerning  these  ample  information  ia  given  by 
Hosemann  and  Hilger  in  their  large  work  ■ '  PflanEenstoffe " 
(1884). 


odnlCt  Sobnmacber  and  Tbontdni;. 
Qoinea.     The  bern  is  of  the  size  of  an  apple,  yellow  and  edible. 
Has  borne  well  at  Port  Jackson,  where  the  fmit  is  esteemed  as  ■ 
culinary  vegetable  [Pred.Tnmer]. 


I  alio.  Kaddi. 

Tropical  Americii. :  raucli  cultivated  thei'e  for  the  sake  of  it» 
lai'ge,  spherictd,  oi-ange-coloi-ed  berries,  which  are  edible. 

Solanum  CHilnsenaei  Lamarck, 

Within  the  tropics  of  both  hemisphei'es.  The  berries  of  this 
Hhmli  serve  as  a  dye  of  various  shades,  particularly  violet,  for  Bilk- 

Solannm  Indlffoferum.  bt.  Hilairt. 

Southern  Brazil,      A  dye-shrub,  deserving  trial-cnltui-e. 

Solannm  Jamoall,  Torrej. 

Mountains  of  the  South -Western  States  of  North-America  and 
of  Mexico.  A  potato -bearing  apeciesi,  with  small  tubers,  which 
however  continued  cultural  care  may  improve.  See  Mr.  J.  G. 
Baker'w  review  of  the  tuber-bearing  species  of  Solanum  in  the 

Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society  1884. 

Solannm  Kyooperaloum,  Lmai.*  (Lyeoperneum  uculmauin.  Miller.) 
The  Tomato.  South- Am  erica,  particularly  Peru,  Annual 
Several  vai-ieties  exist,  differing  in  size,  shape  and  color  of  tb" 
berries.  It  is  one  of  the  most  eligible  plants  with  esculent  fmit 
for  naturalization  in  desert -co  an  tries.  As  well-known,  the  tcnoa* 
is  adapted  for  various  culinary  purposes.  Bears  well  even  in  ^ 
hot  deserts  of  Central  Australia  [Bev.  H.  Kempe].  Seeds  ke|rt 
a  dry  and  cool  place  will  retain  their  vitality  for  about  four* 
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[Vilmorin].  Export  of  berries  from  Bermuda  alone  in  1871  as 
mnch  as  672  tons  [Sir  J.  Lefroy].  Tomato-foliage  may  be  placed 
round  f rait- trees,  like  the  equally  poisonous  potato-leaves,  to  prevent 
the  access  of  insects,  and  an  infusion  of  the  herb  serves  also  as  an 
insecticide  for  syringing,  as  first  adopted  by  Mr.  Sircy.  Neverthelesw 
Mr.  T.  B.  Hellier  in  Capeland  actually  observed  a  kind  of  ladybird- 
b^tle,  indigenous  and  not  rare  thei*e,  to  live  on  the  potato-  and 
tomato-plant  as  also  on  some  other  solanaceous  plants  exclusively, 
but  to  leave  these  for  orange-trees  infested  with  Icerya  Purchasi, 
the  females  depositing  their  eggs  amidst  any  patches  of  the  bug, 
their  larvae  soon  devouring  greedily  the  Iceiya.  The  wing-cases  of 
this  Coccionella  are  black  with  red  spots.  It  is  therefore  recom- 
mended, to  plant  Potatoes  and  Tomatoes  close  to  the  suffering 
Orange-trees,  so  as  to  keep  the  Coccionella  in  close  vicinity.  Many 
kinds  of  stains,  even  those  from  ink,  can  be  removed  by  Tomatoes  [P. 
W.  Bedford].  The  plant  may  sometimes  be  attacked  by  the 
potato-disease,   caused   by   Peronospora   infestans. 

dolannin  maorooarpnin,  Linne. 

Mauritius  and  Madagascar.  A  perennial  herb.  The  berries  are 
of  the  size  of  an  apple,  globular  and  yellow.  S.  Thonningi  (F. 
Jacquin),  from  Guinea,  is  a  nearly  related  plan^  S.  calycinum 
(Mocino  and  Sess^),  from  Mexico,  is  also  allied. 

Solannin  Magrlia,  Molina. 

From  Chili  to  the  Chonos-Archlpelagus  along  the  shores.  A 
Potato- Sal  an  um,  with  naturally  large  tubers,  which  however  ai-e 
formed  deeper  in  the  ground  than  those  of  the  ordinary  Potato-plant, 
nor  are  they  of  the  same  agreeable  taste.  A  hybrid  progeny  may 
offer  advantages  in  some  directions. 

Solannin   Kelongrona,  Linn^.     (S*  ovigertun,  Dunal;   8,  esculentum, 
DunaV) 

The  Egg-Plant.  Arabia.  Ripening  still  at  Chris tiania  like  the 
tomato.  A  perennial  plant,  usually  renewed  in  cultivation  like  an 
annual.  The  egg-shaped  large  berries  are  known  under  the  name 
of  Aubergines,  Bringals  or  Begoons  as  culinary  esculents.  Pi*e- 
pared  in  France  like  an  omelette.  The  seeds  will  keep  for  several 
years.  Allied  plants  are  S.  insanum  (L.),  S.  longum  (Roxb.),  S. 
serpentinum  (Desf.),  S.  undatum  (Lam.),  S.  ferox  (L.),  S.  pseudo- 
saponaceum  (Blume),  S.  album  (Doui\),  which  all  bear  large 
berries,  considered  harmless ;  but  all  may  not  I'epresent  well- 
marked  species.  Absolute  ripeness  of  all  such  kinds  of  fruit  is  an 
unavoidable  requisite,  as  otherwise  even  wholesome  sorts  may  prove 
acrid  or  even  poisonous.  Probably  many  other  of  the  exceedingly 
numerous  species  of  the  genus  Solanum  may  offer  yet  good-sized 
edible  berries,  irrespective  of  those  mentioned  in  these  pages. 
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The  Pepino  of  Pern.  A  shmbbv  species,  yielding  cm-shaped 
edible  berried,  which  are  white  with  purple  spots,  aiid  attain  a 
length  of  six  inches. 

SolaBiuB  oxr««rpnmt  Sohiede. 

Central  Mexico.  A  species  with  verr  small  tobers  only  in  its 
wild  state,  which  cnltare  may  however  farther  derelop- 

SDlKnnin  Qaito«n»«,  Lamarck. 

EcaaiJor,  Pei'ii.  A  shmbby  plant.  The  berries  resemble  small 
oranj^s  in  sizo,  uolor  and  even  somewhat  in  taste,  and  are  of  a 
peculiar  fragrance.  To  this  S.  Plnmierii  (Dnnal)  from  the  West- 
Indian  Inlands  in  cognate,  as  well  as  S.  Topiro  (Ennth)  from  the 
Orinoco-it^oii. 

Solattnm  tomiin,  SwarU. 

From  the  West-Indies  to  Pern.  A  Rhrabby  species,  with  yellow 
spherical  berries  of  good  size,  whicli  seem  also  wholesome.  Other 
species  froni  tropical  America  have  slmwn  thetDselves  snfficientlj 
hardy,  to  iriSuce  us  to  recommend  the  ti.st- culture  of  sncb  kinds  irf 
plants.  Many  of  them  are  highly  curious  und  ornamental.  S. 
sisymbrifolinm  (Lamarck)  of  Sontb-America,  where  it  becomen 
extra -tropical,  also  yields  edible  berries. 

SolKBUiii  tabaroaom,  Linai'.* 

The  Potato.  Andes  of  South -America,  particularly  of  ChUi  and 
Peru,  but  nut  abnojutely  trans-eqnatorial,  as  it  extends  into  Bolivia. 
Ecuad<)r  and  Giilumbia.  It  is  also  wild  in  the  Argentine-territory, 
and  extends  northward  into  (he  United  States  and  Mexico,  in  iU 
variety  boreal e  (S.  Fendleri,  Gray).  In  reference  to  nativity  see 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker's  notes  on  the  wild  forms  of  the  potato-plant  in 
the  Florii  Aiitarctici  ii..  329-332.  Alph.  de  Candolle  recently  con- 
fines  the  nativity  of  the  true  potato-plant  to  Chili,  and  diatinguishes 
specifically  S.  Bridgesii  and  S.  Mandoni,  both  from  Valdivia.  As 
other  tuber-bearing  Solannms  may  be  mentioned  S.  demissnin 
(Lindley)  and  S.  Eulbocastannm  (Dnnal)  from  Mexico.  Dr. 
Masters  di-aws  attention  to  S.  montanum  (Linn^)  from  Peru.  Mr. 
J.  G.  Baker  regards  as  varieties  of  S.  tuberosum:  S.  etnberosnn, 
S.  Femandezianum,  S.  immite,  S.  Columbiannm,  S.  Otites,  S. 
Venezuelw,  S.  verracosum,  S.  debile,  S.  stoloniferum,  S.  utile,  S. 
squamnlosum,  S.  Fendleri.  The  production  of  this  important  escn- 
lent  is  still  possible  in  parts  of  Iceland,  while  tests,  suggested  by 
the  writer  of  this  work,  have  proved,  that  as  a  winter-crop  tiie 
potato  can  also  yet  be  had  in  Central  Australia.  In  Norway,  it  on 
be  grown  as  far  north  as  71"  7'  [Schuebeler].  In  the  Anstraliao 
Alps  reared  sucoesHfully  to  4,800  feet  [J.  Stirling].  From  bodu 
varieties  of  potatoes  three  crops  may  be  obtained  within  a  year 
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regions  free  from  frost.     In  rich  coast-lands  of  Victoria  as  much  as 
14  tons  of  potatoes  have  been  taken  from  an  acre  in  a  single  harvest. 
As  a  starch -plant,  the  potato  interests  us  also  on  this  occasion 
particularly.     Prof.  J.  H.  Gilbert  points  out,  that  although  richly 
nitrogenous  manures  promote  much  the  growth  of  the  Potato-plant, 
yet  the  tubers  get  mainly  enriched  in  starch  only.    Water,  in  which 
potatoes  have  been  boiled,  serves  against  slugs  and  aphides  [H.  G. 
Pratt].     Considering  its  prolific  yield  in  rich  soil,  we  possess  as 
yet  too  few  factories  for  potato- starch.    This  starch,  irrespective  of 
its  many  other  uses,  is  preferentially  chosen  for  calico-printing. 
The  average  yield  is  10  per  cent.    Great  Britain  imported,  in  1884, 
about  14,000  tons  of  dry  yeast,  for  the  manufacture  of  which  potato- 
starch  is  largely  used,  at  a  value  of  £777,0(K).    The  starch,  by  being 
heated  with  mineral  acids  or  malt,  can  be  converted  into  dextrin 
and  dextro-glucose  for  many  purposes  of  the  arts.      Dextrin,  as  a 
substitute  foi*  gum,  is  also  obtainable  by  subjecting  potato-starch 
in  a  dry  state  to  a  heat  of  400^*  F.      Prof.  Max  Comu  recommends 
syringing  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  (1  to  200)  against 
Peronospora  infestans.     Alcohol  may  be  largely  produced  from  the 
tubers.     The  berries  and  shoots  contain  solanin.    Baron  von  Liebig 
remarks,  **  So  sar  as  its  foliage  is  concerned,  it  is  a  lime-plant ;  as 
regards  its  tuber,  a  potash-plant."     Langethal  says,  **  It  surpasses 
in  easy  range  of  cultivation  all  other  root-crops ;  its  culture  Sup- 
presses weeds  and  opens  up  the  soil,  besides  preparing  the  land  for 
cereals."     Seeds  of  the  potato-berries  should  be  sown  in  adapted 
places  by  explorer's  of  new  countries,  provided  the  natives  can  be 
made  to  understand,  that  the  berries  are  poisonous.     The  most 
formidable  potato-disease  of  the  last  forty  years,  from  the  Peronos- 
pora infestans,  seems  to  have  originated  from  the  use  of  objection- 
able kinds  of  guano,  with  the  introduction  of  which  the  murrain 
was  contemporaneous ;    along  with   this    Fung   the  Fusisporiuni 
Solani  wolrks  almost  constantly  its  mischief  also ;  to  destroy  their 
hibernating  spores  all  vegetable  remnants  on  potato-fields  must  bo 
burnt  [W.  G.  Smith].     The  foliage  of  potato-plants,  when  thickly 
placed  under  trees  or  shrubs,  infected  by  blight,  checks  materially 
the  spread  of  insects,  which  cause  the  disease.     The  most  destrucv 
tive  potato-grub  is  Lita  Solanella.     The  Colorado-beetle,  injurious 
to  the  potato-ci^op  in  North- America,  is  Doryphora  decemlineata. 

• 

Sdlannin  nporo,  Dimal. 

Tn  many  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  shrub  has 
proved  hardy  at  Port  Phillip.  The  large  red  spherical  berries  can 
be  used  like  tomatoes.  The  leaves,  macerated  in  cold  water,  rendei' 
it  quickly  mucilaginous,  and  the  liquid  thus  obtained  is  regarded 
as  valuable  against  dysentery  [Rob.  MacDougall]. 

Solamun  ▼escam,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

The  Gnnyang.  South-Eastem  Australia,  extending  to  Tasmania, 
A  shrub,  yielding  edible  berries,  which  need  however  to  be  fully 
ripe  for  effecting  absence  of  deleterious  properties^ 
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8optaor»  JapOBlo*)  Ujai. 

A  deciduoDR  tree  of  China  and  Japan,  reRembling  the  LftbnnniiD, 
at  lenffth  60  feet  high.  Hardy  in  ifiddle  Enrope.  Wood  hard  Md 
compact,  valued  for  tomera'  work.  All  parte  of  the  plant  purgative; 
the  flowers  rich  in  yellow  dye,  used  for  ailk.  The  variety  pendala, 
desirable  for  cemeteries ;  when  trained  as  a  creeper,  it  has  few 
rivals  in  handaomenesB. 


tetrapterk,  J.  Miller. 

New  Zealand,  Lord  Howe's  Island,  Juau  Fcrnandest  Ifllaiid,  Chili, 
Patt^onia.  The  "  Peln  "  of  the  latter  countries.  A  siuall  tree, 
with  exceedingly  hard  and  dnrahle  wood,  which  can  be  ased  for 
c(%-wheels  and  other  select  stmctares.  Trunk  osceptionally  attain- 
ing a  diameter  of  three  feet.  The  worid  differs  much  from  that  of 
8.  Tomairo  of  the  Easter-Island  [Dr.  PhUippi]. 

SpftTtlnA  CTBOaiiroldsB,  WiUdenow. 

Eastern  part  of  North -America,  thi:re  often  (.'altud  Prairie-grass. 
A  perennial  grass  of  fresh-water  swamps ;  it  can  be  utilised  for 
fodder,  and  its  valae  as  paper-material  seem.',  iilmost  equal  to  that- 
of  Esparto.  Emits  shoota  copiously,  henc^'  is  i-ecommcnded  by 
Bonch^  for  binding  maritime  driftsands,  covt'ving  the  gronnil 
densely  with  its  persistent  rigid  foliage. 

Spartlna  Jnnoea,  WiUdenow. 

Salt-marahes  of  North -America.  A  gross  with  creeping  roots : 
it  can  be  utilized  to  bind  moist  Hand  on  coaata,  A  tongh  fibre  can 
readily  be  obtained  from  the  leaves.  S.  polyetachya  (Willdenon-j 
is  a  Htately  grass,  adapted  for  saline  soil ;  it  is  also  a  Nortli- 
American  species.  S.  jnncea  and  S.  cynosuroides  ext«nd  to  Canadu 
[J.  Macounj. 

Spartlna  Btrlota,  Both. 

The  Twin-spiked  Cord-grasa.  Countries  on  the  Mediterraneu 
Sea,  extending  to  Britain  and  also  to  North -America.  A  ri^ 
perennial  with  creeping  roots,  recommended  for  fixing  and  render- 
ing solid  any  mad-flats  on  low  shores  and  at  the  months  of  riven: 
only  suitable  for  brackish  ground. 

Spartlnm  jnnoawB,  Linne.  I 

Countries  jiiiiuiid  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  thence  to  the  Cana 
islands,  Styria  and  Persia.  ThiB  bush  yields  a  textile  fibre,  whi. 
was  in  prominent  use  already  with  the  ancients.  The  flowv 
which  are  very,  fragrant,  provide  a  yellow  dye. 
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Spergrula  arrenslSy  Linn^. 

All  Europe,  North-Africa,  West- Asia.  The  "  Spuirey."  This 
annual  herb,  though  easily  becoming  a  troublesome  weed,  is  here 
mentioned  for  the  desirable  completeness  of  this  enumeration. 
The  tall  variety  with  large  seeds  (S.  maxima,  Weihe)  can  be  chosen 
with  advantage  for  the  commencement  of  tillage  on  any  sandy  soil 
too  poor  for  barley.  It  takes  up  the  land  only  for  about  two 
months,  if  grown  for  green  fodder,  and  as  such  much  increases  the 
yield  of  milk.  It  serves  also  for  admixture  to  hay  [Langethal]. 
It  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  fodder  plants,  and  imparts  a  particularly 
pleasant  taste  to  butter.  One  of  the  best  plants  for  green  manure. 
On  pastures  it  proves  an  effective  vermifuge. 

Splsr^lick  Marylandioa,  Linne. 

The  *'  Pinkroot "  of  North-Eastem  America,  north  to  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Wisconsin.  A  perennial  handsome  herb,  requiring 
cautious  administration  as  a  vermifuge.  S.  anthelmia,  L.,  is  an 
annual  pretty  plant  of  tropical  America,  and  possesses  similar 
medicinal  properties,  in  which  probably  some  others  of  the  many 
species  of  this  genus  likewise  share. 

Spllanthes  oleraoea,  N.  Jacqoin. 

South- America.  Inaptly  called  the  "  Para- Cress."  An  annual 
herb  of  considerable  pungency,  used  as  a  medicinal  salad. 

Splnaoia  oleraoea,  Linn^.* 

Siberia.  The  ordinary  spinach,  an  agreeable  culinary  annual  or 
biennial  of  rapid  growth.  Can  be  grown  in  Norway  to  lat.  70®  4 ' 
[Schuebeler].  It  has  a  mild  aperient  property,  like  several  species 
of  Chenopodium.  Two  varieties  are  distinguished,  the  Summer- 
and  the  Winter- Spinach,  the  former  less  inclined  to  run  into  seed, 
but  also  less  hardy.  Moench  recognises  two  species,  S.  inermis  and 
S.  spinosa.  The  seeds  are  found  by  Burbridge  and  Vilmorin  to 
retam  their  vitality  for  about  five  years. 

Splnaoia  tetrandray  Steven. 

The  "  Schamum."  From  the  Caucasus  and  Persia  to  Turkestan 
and  Afghanistan.  Also  an  annual  and  unisexual  plant  like  the 
preceding,  with  which  it  has  equal  value,  though  it  is  less  known. 
A.  de  Candolle  surmises,  that  it  may  be  the  original  parent  of  the 
Spinage-plant. 

Splnlfez  hlrsutus.  La  Billardi^re. 

On  the  whole  coast  of  extra-tropical  Australia.  Highly  valuable 
for  binding  coast-sand  with  its  long  creeping  roots ;  deserving 
transfer  to  other  parts  of  the  world  with  mild  clime. 

1^ 
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SvlnUaz  lonvUbllOS,  B.  Brawn. 

Od  the  tropical  uid  weetem  eztra-tropitml  coast  of 
Arftilnble  like  the  former. 

Apliilfin  pftTsddnui  BenthAm. 

Central  Australia.  Not  unimportant  as  a  large  pereniual  fodder- 
KrasB  on  Band-ridges,  and  remarkable  for  its  endotanoe  of  protiaoted 
drought  and  extremely  high  temperature  [FHevl]. 

fltptBlfcs  •^uarroanai  Linni. 

India.  Useful  for  binding  sand.  Teimant  remarks,  that  the 
radiating  heads  become  deta<£ed  irhen  the  seed  is  matured,  and  arv 
carried  by  the  wind  along  the  sand,  over  the  muface  of  which  they 
are  impelled  by  their  elastic  spines,  droppiii},'  their  soeds  as  theV 
roll  along.  The  heads  are  ao  buoyant  as  to  float  lightly  on  water, 
and  while  their  appeoTnost  spiny  rays  are  acting  as  Hails,  they  nre 
carried  across  narrow  estuaries,  to  continne  the  process  of  embank- 
ing beyond  on  any  newly  formed  sandbars. 

SpoadlwB  dnlelB,  Q.  Fonit»T. 

Polynesia,  perhaps  also  Philippine  Islands.  This  noble  tree  is 
introdaced  into  this  indicative  list,  with  a  view  of  showing  the 

desirability,  that  trials  should  be  instituted  as  regards  the  cnltnre 
of  the  variooa  good  frait-bearing  species  of  this  genns,  one  of  which. 
S,  Solandri  (Bentham),  crosses  the  tropical  circle  in  East-Anatrsha. 
The  lamented  Dr.  Seemann  saw  S.  dnlcis  60  feet  high,  and  describes 
it  as  laden  with  fruits  of  agreeable  apple-flavor,  called  "  Wi,"  some 
attaining  over  lib.  weight.  Matures  its  fruits  copiooaly  in  Hnb- 
tropic  Kast- Australia,  where  it  is  made  much  into  preserves 
[Edg«r]. 

Spondlas  Intaa,  Linne. 

West-Indies,  extending  to  Venezuela,  in  Jamaica  up  to  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  4,000  feet.  Fruit  at  all  events  available  for  some 
farm -animals, 

Spondlaa  maaylfera,  Willdeaow. 

Continental  and  insular  India,  ascending  the  Himalayas  to  about 
5,000  feet.  A  small  tree  with  deciduous  foliage  and  edible  fmit, 
the  latter  of  the  size  of  a  small  mango,  hut  of  austere  taste. 

Sporobolua  Vtrfflnlons,  R.  Brown.  | 

Warmer  regions  of  both  hemifipberes.  A  perennial  grass,  whii 
will  luxuriate  even  in  sandy  maritime  places,  and  keep  perfea 
green  after  three  or  four  months'  drought.  lu  Jamuoa  hon 
become  rapidly  and  astonishingly  fat  while  feeding  upon  this  )r> 
[  Jenman].     S.  indicus,  S.  purpnraeceus  (Hamilton)  and  S.  iai 
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moBti  (Kiinth^)  are  also  highly  spoken  of  as  pasture-gra^s^s  in  the 
West-Indian  Islands.  Dr.  Bcuacroft  foand  one  species  to  luxuriate 
particularly  within  tide-marshes  of  sub- tropic  Australia  as  pastur- 
age.  Several  other  congeners  deserre  attention,  but  S.  elongatus 
(Brown),  though  a  very  resisting  grasa,  is  rather  too  hard  for 
fodder-purposes. 

Stadiys  tmbertfera,  Naudin.    (S.  affimia^  Bmge.) 

North-China.  Illustrated  in  the  Otvrdenere*  Chronicle  of  January, 
1888.  The  tubers  of  this  herb  are  the  "  Crosnes  "  of  the  Parisian 
markets.  They  are  small,  but  produced  in  great  numbers. 
Mr.  P.  Middleton  recommends  the  tubers  as  an  admixture  to  salad, 
as  material  for  pickles  and  as  a  companion  to  radish ;  al^o  exc6lle&;t 
in  a  fried  state.  They  are  very  nourishing  and  easily  digestible. 
When  fresh  they  contain  about  16  per  cent,  galactan.  The  roots 
bearing  frost  well,  can  be  relied  on  for  fresh  vegetable  even  in  an 
English  mid-winter.  They  can  be  left  in  the  ground  even  during 
the  coldest  weather.  The  yield  of  tubers  is  comparatively  large  : 
as  much  as  4  tons  have  been  raised  from  an  acre.  Can  in  porous 
soil  remain  unattended  to  for  years.  Prof.  Naudin  remarks,  that 
the  plant  accommodates  itself  to  all  sorts  of  soil.  It  is  the  most 
easily  cultivated  of  all  kitchen- vegetables,  but  difficult  to  eradicate. 
Only  fit  for  culture  in  cold  regions.  The  tubers  are  planted  9'  to 
12  inches  apart,  in  rows  about  2  feet  distant.  Introduced  by  Mons. 
Pailleux. 

Stenopetalnm  nutans,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

Central  Australia.  An  excellent  annual  herb  for  sheep-pastures, 
disseminating  itself  over  the  ground  readily  [Rev.  H.  Kempe]. 
The  naturalization  of  other  species,  all  Australian,  might  be 
effected  in  arid  hot  sandy  deserts. 

Stenotaphmm  dlmldlatnm,  Trinins.*     (5.  Americanum,  Schrank). 

South-Asia,  North-Australia,  Africa,  warmer  countries  of 
America ;  not  known  as  really  indigenous  from  any  part  of  Europe. 
Here  called  the  Buffalo-grass.  It  is  perennial,  creeping,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  binding  sea-sand  and  loose  soil  of  river- 
banks,  also  for  forming  garden-edges,  and  for  establishing  a  grass- 
sward  on  lawns  much  subjected  to  traffic.  Generally  not  liked  by 
pasture-animals,  and  for  this  very  reason  all  the  more  eligible  for 
consolidating  rolling  coast-sand.  It  keeps  alive  in  the  hottest  and 
driest  regions  of  Central  Australia,  where  it  was  first  introduced 
by  the  writer  of  this  work ;  it  endures  also  some  frost,  even  the 
tender  portions  of  its  blade,  and  has  shown  itself  adapted  for 
recently  reclaimed  swamp-land.  The  chemical  analysis,  instituted 
late  in  spring,  gave  the  following  results  : — Water,  80'25  ;  albumen, 
0.50;  gluten,  5*44;  starch,  O'OB ;  gum,  1*60;  sugar,  1'60;  fibre, 
10*53  [F.  V.  Mueller  and  L.  Rummel].     It  was  this  grass,  which 
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Mr.  John  C.  Bell  reared  with  so  muth  advantage  for  fodder  on  the 
bare  rocks  of  the  Island  of  Ascenairm  ;  and  it  was  tliere,  where  Ana- 
tralian  Acacias  t<Kik  the  lead,  to  cHtfthJiKh  wood -vegetation  ami  to 
secure  permanency  of  drinkiiig--wiii(T.  S.  Nnbtilatam  (Triiiius)  is 
a  closely  allied  graas  of  New  Guinea  and  nome  of  the  adiaioiti^ 
ialaods. 

ataronlln  Carthag«nBmal«,  CanniUe*.    (8.  Okt«ka,  St.  Uilaiie.) 

South-Braxil.  This  ftnd  some  other  South-American  species 
fnmiHli  Heeds  of  almond-like  taste.  The  co-ordinal  Pteiygota  battil- 
oif  loa  (F.  V.  ^.)  of  Brazil  is  praised  for  its  valnable  woml. 

8t«ron]to  ftoMUa,  Smith. 

From  India  to  China.  A  middle-Biced  spreading  tree.  The 
rather  large  seeds  can  be  used  as  chestnuts  in  a  roasted  state. 

SterouUa  quadrlflda,  R.  Browo. 

Eastero  and  Northern  Australia.  ThiB  tree  might  be  oaturalised 
in  rich  and  humid  fot'est-regioDs  within  mild  climen.  It  is  The 
"  Calool  "  of  the  natives.  The  black  seeds  are  of  filbert -taste,  like 
those  of  some  other  Sterettlue.  As  many  iia  eleven  of  the 
brilliantly  dcarlet  large  fmitlets  may  occur  in  a  cluster,  and  eaob 
of  them  may  contain  as  many  as  ten  or  eleven  sced.s  [Cli.  FawwtlJ. 
The  fruit  is  almost  alike  to  that  of  S.  oobilis  in  size  and  color. 

St«roiilia  ar«n»,  Boxburgh. 

India,  extending  to  the  north-western  provinces,  to  Asinaiii  and 
Ceylou.  A  tree  with  deciduous  foliage ;  likes  dry,  rocky,  hilly 
sitaations.  This  and  S.  nrceolata  (Smith),  from  the  Moluccas  and 
So nd a- Islands,  prodnce  edible  seeds,  and  may  prove  hardy  in  mild 
extra- tropical  regions.  The  same  may  be  said  of  S.  foetida  (Linne), 
which  extends  from  India  to  tropical  Africa  and  North- An stralis. 

StUliooarpa  polnris,  Decaisne  and  Planchon. 

Auckland's  and  Campbell's  Islands,  also  in  the  southern 
extremity  of  New  Zealand  and  in  Macquarie's  Island,  laxuriatia)r 
in  the  frigid  zone  and  in  exposed,  boisterous  localities.  An 
herbaceous  plant  with  long  roots,  which  are  saccharine,  and  served 
some  wrecked  people  for  a  lengthened  period  as  sustenance.  The 
plant  is  recommended  here  for  further  attention,  as  it  may  prove 
through  culture  a  valuable  addition  to  the  stock  of  cnlioaij 
vegetables  of  cold  countries.  Herbage  liked  by  some  pasture- 
animals. 

Stilllmffia  ■ilvatloa,  Garden. 

The  Taw-Shrub.     Southern  States  of  North- America.     The  tr* 
extensively  atilized  there  for  its  emetic  and  purgative  properti 
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Stipa  aristigrlamis,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

Soath-Eastem  Australia,  in  the  dry  inland-region^.  Grjwiei's 
consider  this  perennial  grass  as  very  fattening  and  as  yielding  a 
large  quantity  of  feed.  Its  celerity  of  growth  is  such  that,  when 
it  springs  up,  it  will  grow  at  the  rate  of  6  inches  in  a  fortnight. 
Horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  are  extremely  fond  of  it.  It  ripens  seeds 
in  little  more  than  two  months,  should  the  season  be  favorable. 

Stlpa  Jarava,  Beauvois.    (3.  Ichu,  Eunth.) 

Peru,  in  the  cooler  regions.  Mentioned  specially  as  a  good 
pasture-grass  there  by  Prof.  J.  A.  de  los  Rios. 

Stipa  setlgrera,  Presl. 

From  Oregon,  California  and  Texas  to  Western  South- America. 
Prof.  Brewer  pronounces  this  the  most  common  and  one  of  the  best 
bunch-grasses  of  California. 

Stipa  tenaoisaimaf  Linn^.*     {Maerochloa  tenaciisima,  Eunth.) 

The  Esparto  or  Atocha,  called  also  Alfa.  Spain,  Portugal, 
Greece,  North -Africa,  ascending  the  SieiTa  Nevada  to  4,000  feet, 
common  also  on  the  arid  plateau  of  Algeria.  This  grass  has 
become  celebrated  for  some  years,  having  already  afforded  a  vast 
quantity  of  material  for  British  paper-mills.  During  1870  the 
export  of  Esparto-ropes  into  England  was  18,500  tons,  while  the 
raw  material  to  the  extent  of  about  130,000  tons  was  imported. 
In  1889  Great  Britain  imported  of  Esparto  and  other  vegetable 
fibres  for  paper-mills  385,000  tons,  representing  a  value  of  over 
two  million  pounds  sterling.  It  is  tall  and  perennial,  and  would 
prove  a  valuable  acquisition  anywhere,  inasmuch  as  it  lives  on  any 
kind  of  poor  soil,  occurring  naturally  on  sand  and  gravel,  as  well 
as  on  clayey,  calcareous  or  gypseous  soil,  and  even  on  the  very 
brink  of  the  coast.  Possibly  the  value  of  some  Australian  grasses, 
allied  to  the  Atocha,  may  in  a  like  manner  become  commercially 
established  ;  and  mainly  with  this  view  paper-samples  of  several 
grass-kinds  were  prepared  by  the  writer.  (See  "  Report  Industrial 
Exhibition,  Melbourne,  1867.")  Even  in  the  scorching  heat  of  the 
forbidding  Sahara-region  the  Atocha  maintains  itself,  particularly 
where  the  soil  is  somewhat  calcareous,  and  it  may  thus  yet  be 
destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  introduced  vegetation  of 
any  arid  places  of  desert-tracts,  particularly  where  lime  and 
gypsum  exist.  The  very  tenacious  fibre  resists  decay,  and  is  much 
employed  for  the  manufacture  of  ropes,  also  for  baskets,  mats,  hats 
and  other  articles.  Extensive  culture  of  this  grass  has  commenced 
in  the  south  of  France.  It  is  pulled  once  a  year,  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  summer.  The  propagation  can  be  effected  from  seeds,  but 
is  done  usually  by  division  of  the  root.  Ten  tons  of  dry  Esparto, 
worth  from  £4  to  £5  each,  can  be  obtained  from  an  acre  under 
favourable   circumstances.     The  supply   has   fallen  short   of  the 
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dema&d.  Good  writing- pa jit'r  is  made  from  Esparto  «-ithmrt 
ftAMiitnre;  the  pvode^  ie  i^imikr  to  that  fm-  rs^,  bot  cleaner. 
TBw  pries  of  EH|Mrto-p(t(iet  rnnptfi  from  £40  to  £.10  for  the  too. 
*nie  ^mrldB  requirMoentn  ol  maturinl  for  paper-mills  is  nowannuallj 
«ta(^  M  to  tnwi  ont  «bont  :iAKX),000  of  tons  of  paper.  Slip* 
'aitmria  (Bntetv)  is  »  closely  pitied  ^od  Btitl  taller  specieH.  onn- 
fined  to  apMft  ftBd  Portngal.  Consul  W.  P.  Marks  und  Mr.  G. 
Noble  deserve  great  praise  fur  baring  brought  the  Atocha  into 
<!ommercial  and  mannfectHral  i-ecogiiition.  Mr,  Christy  notce,  tbat 
half  its  wei)tbt  oonaista  of  libre,  fit  for  paper-mills.  See  farther 
bis  important  publioatione  on  new  commercial  plants.  Stipa 
pennata,  S.  capillata  and  S.  flcgimtiBKimR  will  grrow  in  pnro  saod, 
are  pretty  for  bouquets;  thi'  luit^i-  liked  hy  pastiire-aniniMk  [G. 
Simpson]  ;  it  grows  best  on  lime-stone  soil. 

Strebln*  mmvvr,  Lonreiro. 

South-Asia.     This  bears  a  good  recommendation  for  live  fences, 
being  a  shrab  of  remarkable  closeness  of  branches. 


Tropical  Africa.  A  somewhat  climbing  shrub,  whicii  likely 
*ould  accommodate  itself  to  sub-tropic  regions.  The  seeds,  which 
contain  the  alkaloid  Strophanthin,  have  come  into  therapeutic  Me  ; 
this  may  give  a  cine  to  possible  efficacy  of  varions  congeneric  or 
co-ordinal  plants,  S.  hispidus  (De  Candolle)  having  already  in  this 
respect  established  its  position  in  cardial  diseases  [Prof.  Fraser]. 

Stfltdlam  Vitlenso,  F.  v.  Uuellec.     (MarUa  Filiensu,  Uentfaam.) 

Fiji,  Queensland  and  New  Soath  Wales,  A  middle-sized  tree, 
generally  with  a  gouty  trunk.  Wood  bright-yellow,  with  fine 
undulatmg  rings,  black  towards  the  centre.  Fruit  edible  [P. 
O'Shanesy].  The  generic  name  Stylidiam  by  Lonreiro  bas  many 
years  priority  over  thttt  of  Marlea  by  Roxburgh. 

Strloaanthea  elatlot,  SwarU. 

Sonth-Eastem  North-America,  West-Indies.  A  perennial  herb 
pONHeasing  valuable  medicinal  properties,  sedative  and  tonic  [Dr. 
E.  Sell]. 

JBtrn»  oBolBalte,  Linni. 

Countries  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  A  tall  busb  or  small  tree. 
The  fragrant  solid  storax-resin  exudes  from  this  plant,  or  is  par- 
ticularly obtained  by  pr ensure  of  the  bark. 

Bwartla  OUrate,  Hamilton.     (Ophelia  Ckirata,  Orisebach.) 

From  Kashmir  to  Boocau  and  Khasia,  at  elevations  from  4,000 
10,000  feet.  A  perennial  herb,  considered  as  one  of  the  best  toni< 
it  possesses  also  febrifugal  and  antarthritic  properties.     Its  ai 
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iistration  in  the  form  of  an  infusion,  prepared  with  cold  water,  is  the 
best.  Besides  S.  elegans  (Wallich)  and  some  of  the  other  Upper 
Indian,  Chinese  and  Japanese  species  probably  deserve  equal 
attention.  Hanbury  and  Fliickiger  mention  as  chiratas  or  chirettas 
of  Indian  Bazaars:  S.  angustifolia  (Hamilton),  S.  densifolia 
(Grisebach)  and  S.  multiflora  (Dalzell),  besides  species  of  Exacum 
and  Andrographis.  All  come  from  the  cooler  uplands.  C.  B. 
Clarke  speaks  of  8.  lurida  and  S.  alata  (Royle)  as  closely  allied  t^ 
the  genuine  chirata. 

Swietenla  Mahaflroni,  Linn^.* 

The  Mahogany-tree  of  the  West-Indies,  extending  naturally  to 
Florida  and  Mexico.  The  degree  of  endurance  of  this  famous  tree 
seems  not  sufficiently  ascertained.  In  its  native  mountains  it 
ascends  to  3,000  feet.  In  Jamaica  it  hardly  reaches  an  elevation 
of  2,000  feet  [W.  Fawcett].  Prospers  in  Natal  [J.  M.  Wood].  At 
PoH  Curtis  the  tree  grows  perfectly  well  [Edgar].  Requires  rich 
soil.  It  reaches  a  considerable  height,  and  the  stem  a  diameter  of 
6  or  7  feet,  indicating  a  very  great  age.  Sir  William  Hooker 
counted  200  wood-rings  in  a  block  of  4  feet  width,  which  may  not 
however  indicate  as  many  years  of  age.  The  importation  of 
Mahogany-wood  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1884  amounted  to 
62,000  tons  at  a  value  of  £562,000.  S.  macrophylla  (King)  of 
Honduras  has  the  wood  not  so  dark  as  the  genuine  Mahogany, 
flowers  earlier  and  seeds  more  copiously  [J.  S.  Gamble].  Degree 
of  climatic  endurance  not  yet  ascertained. 

m 

Symphytum  offiolnale,  Linn^. 

The  Comfrey.  Europe,  Western  Asia.  A  perennial  herb.  The 
root  is  utilized  chiefly  in  veterinary  practice. 

Aymphytam  peregrinum,  Ledebour.* 

The  prickly  Comfrey.  Caucasus  and  Persia.  The  growth  of 
this  hardy  plant  may  be  recommended  as  an  adjunct  to  lupine- 
culture.  The  Hon.  Arthur  Holroyd  of  Sydney  has  I'ecently 
devoted  a  special  publication  to  this  plant.  He  quotes  on  seemingly 
^ood  authority  the  return  of  foliage  even  in  the  first  year  as  20 
tons  to  the  acre,  in  the  second  year  50  tons,  and  every  year  after 
the  astonishing  quantity  of  80  to  even  120  tons  on  richly  manured 
land.  Anyhow  this  herb  yields  a  nutritive  and  relished  foliage  in 
rapid  and  continuous  reproduction.  It  is  likewise  recommended 
for  green  manure.  Dr.  Curl  observed  it  to  grow  well  in  the  moist 
climate  of  New  Zealand  during  the  hottest  and  driest  as  well  as 
coldest  weather.  Fit  especially  for  sub-alpine  country.  Dr. 
Voelcker  found  much  mucilage  but  little  sugar  in  this  plant.  The 
ttiaBsive  root,  known  to  penetrate  to  a  great  depth,  sometimes  to 
ftllly  9  feet,  sustains  the  plant  in  vigor,  allowing  it  to  be  cut  almost 
throughout  the  year.     The  propagation  is  easy  from  root-cuttings. 
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difficult  from  seeds ;  4,000  of  the  former  to  an  acre  ;  it  will  tlirire 
evea  in  sand  and  tough  clay,  but  prefers  moist  and  even  boggj 
land.  It  ought  to  be  satnralieed  along  swarape,  lagoons  and  river- 
banks.  It  can  be  dried  for  haj.  Fiuall/  it  is  recommended  as  a 
plant  for  game.  It  ought  to  suit  well  for  ensilagp.  In  tropical 
countries  cattle  have  a  predilection  for  it;  there  it  likes  aliade. 
The  plant  has  aot  Hatisfied  the  expectations  set  on  it  in  Victoria. 
The  likewise  borragineous  Cynogloaanm  Morrisonii  fDe  Condolle). 
of  North- America,  pelds  three  cuttings  annually.  Horses  and 
cattle  relish  it.  Cattle  are  vet^  fond  aJsci  of  the  ordinary  Bor^^ 
of  Europe,  Borago  officioaliB  (Litui6). 

SrmploooB  raiiiosiBklauh  Wallich. 

Himalayas,  up  to  7,500  feet.  lu  Sikkim,  according^  to  Dr. 
Stevrart,  the  yellow  silkworm  is  reared  on  the  leaves  of  tiiis  tree. 
Two  allied  species  occur  spontaneously  in  the  forests  of  East- 
Australia  far  south,  many  in  Sontbem 'Asia,  several  in  tropical 
America. 

Synoarpla  lanrlfoUai  Tenors.     (Met-otidmi  //lom-iUiftTo,  Smith.) 

Queensland  and  New  South  Wales.  Vernacular  name.  Turpen- 
tine-tree ;  attains  a  height  of  200  feet,  with  a  stem  to  30  feet  in 
girtb  ;  rather  of  quick  growth  ;  well  adapted  to  shade  road-sides. 
The  wood  is  very  durable,  mostly  used  for  flooring  and  cabinet- 
making,  as  it  takes  a  high  polish  [Hartmann]  ;  extremely  duralile, 
of  e.tcellent  qualities  [A.  McDowall]. 

Synoon  fflanduloania,  A.  de  JuBnieu. 

New  South  Wales  and  South -Queen  si  and.  This  tall  evergreen 
ti-ee  deserves  cultivation  in  sheltered  warm  forest- valleys  on  account 
of  its  I'ose-colored  easily  worked  wood.  Some  species  of  Dysoiylnn 
of  East-Australia  also  produce  rose-wood,  for  instance,  D.  Prasera- 
num  (Bentham).  of  New  South  Wales,  a  tree  i-eacbing  100  feet  in 
height  and  A  feet  in  stem-diHmeter,  with  fragrant  wood,  and  D. 
Muelleri  (Bentham),  80  feet  high :  the  wood  of  the  last -mentioned 
species  is  of  a  rich  color,  valuable  for  cabinet-work,  and  fetches  in 
Brisbane  £:i  to  £4  per  1.000  feet  [W.  Hilt]. 

Syring'a  vulg'arls,  Linne. 

The  Lilnc.     Asia  Minor  and  Persia.     This  popnlai-  shrub  can  b» 
reckoned  among  the  calendar-  and  scent-  plants.        Keeping    it» 
odor  well  in  bouquets.     The  Syringin,  discovered  by  Bemays,  hf 
been  introduced  into  medicine  fMerck].     For  chemical  particnl 
about  thin  givcosid  refer  to  Husemann  and  Hilger'a  Pflaneensti 
1884. 
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Taoca  pinnatafida,  I.  £.  &  i^.  Forster. 

From  India  to  tropical  Australia  and  Poljnesia,  also  in  Mada- 
gascar. This  perennial  plant  will  live  even  on  sand-shores.  From 
the  tabers  of  this  herb  the  main  supply  of  the  Fiji-arrowroot  is 
prepared.  It  is  not  unlikely,  that  this  plant  will  endure  a  temper- 
ate climate.  The  Tacca-starch  is  much  valued  in  medicine,  and 
particularly  used  in  cases  of  dysentery  and  diarrhoea.  Its  character- 
istics are  readily  recognised  under  the  microscope.  Several  other 
kinds  of  Tacca  are  distinguished,  but  their  specific  limits  are  not 
yet  well  ascertained.  From  the  leaves  and  flower-stalks  light  kinds 
of  bonnets  are  plaited.  A  Tacca,  occurring  in  Hawaia,  yields  a 
large  quantity  of  the  so-called  arrowroot  exported  thence.  Other 
species  (including  those  of  Ataccia)  occur  in  India,  Guinea,  Guiana 
and  North-Brazil,  all  deserving  tests  in  reference  to  their  hardi- 
ness and  their  value  as  starch-plants. 

Tagretes  grlAndnligrera,  Schranck. 

South-America.  This  vigorous  annual  plant  is  said  by  Dr. 
Prentice  to  be  pulicifugous. 

Tallnam  patens,  WlUdenow. 

From  Mexico  to  Argentina.  A  perennial  succulent  herb,  which 
might  easily  be  naturalized  on  coast-  and  river-ix>cks.  It  furnishes 
the  "  Puchero"  vegetable.  The  Talinum-species  can  all  be  placed 
well  enough  into  the  genus  Claytonia. 

Tamarlndos,  ZMdloa,  Linne. 

Tropical  Asia  and  Africa.  This  magnificent,  large,  expansive 
tree  ranges  northward  to  Egypt,  and  was  found  in  North-Western 
Australia  by  the  writer  of  this  list;  reaches  a  very  great  age. 
Final  stem-girth  of  25  feet  not  rare.  Never  leafless.  Varieties 
occur,  according  to  Brandis,  with  sweetish  red  pulp.  It  is  indi- 
cated here  not  without  hesitation,  to  suggest  trials  of  its  acclima- 
tion in  regions  of  the  temperate  zone  with  a  warm,  humid  and 
equable  temperature.  In  East- Australia,  slightly  outside  the  tropics 
it  bears  still  abundantly,  and  it  remains  hardy  at  all  events  as  far 
south  as  Moreton-Bay.  In  some  situations  it  is  attacked  by  boring 
insects  [Edgarl.  The  acid  pulp  of  the  pods  forms  the  medicinal 
tamarind,  rich  in  formic  and  butyric  acid,  irrespective  of  its  other 
contents  ;  cold  made  into  a  syrup,  it  can  be  kept  for  preparing  an 
acidulous  beverage. 

TamarlK  dioioa,  Boxburgh. 

India,  up  to  2,500  feet.  An  important  shrub  for  binding  newly 
formed  river-banks,  even  in  saline  soil. 

Tamarlz  Oalllca,  Linn^.* 

Southern  Europe,  Northern  and  tropical  Africa,  Southern  and 
Eastern  Asia,  ascending  the  Himalayas  to  11,000  feet ;  hardy  still 
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at  Chriatiania.  Attnins  a,  height  of  30  feet  in  Algeria,  accoMtin^ 
to  CoBBon.  Adapts  irnelf  in  tlie  moRt  eitmordinary  manner  to  the 
most  different  localitien,  It  will  grow  alike  in  water  and  the  driest 
Boil,  also  in  salt;  ^onnd,  and  in  »np  nf  the  niost  grateful  and  tract- 
able plants  ia  caltTi  re ;  it  ir  readily  multiplied  from  cottings,  which 
strike  root  as  wasil])'  &&  a  will')w.  and  pntih  forth  Btemg  with  nnnnal 
vigor.  Hence  it  ia  one  of  the  most  eligible  IrasheH  for  planting  an 
ooast-Band,  to  staj  its  movemente,  or  fui'  lining'  embankments. 
FamisheB  tnatwti^  for  a  superior  charcoal  [W.  H.  Colv-ill]  and 
Tarions  implemeutfi  [BrandiH].  Tielde  in  its  native  coontnce  a 
kind  of  mwina  oad  of  )fa)l.  According  to  Dr.  Ait«hiHon  much  em- 
eloyed  for  all  sorte  of  liasket-  and  wattle-woi-k  in  Afg^anistkn. 
The  red  bark  of  the  branches  rendern  handten  from  them  very 
pretty,  which  can  be  said  bIho  of  T.  macrocarpa  (Bnnge).  Plantci] 
mach  in  cemeteries.  The  period  of  flowering  can  be  altered  by  tie 
extent  and  time  of  pmning.  In  Austi'alia  lirst  largely  Bent  out  bj 
the  writer. 

Tamarlx  <>anit«iilca,  Linm'. 

Enrope  and  Western  Asia,  extending  to  abont  lii,000  feet  into 
the  Himatayaa^  hai'dy  in  Norway  to  Jat.  70°  20'  [Schnebel*]. 
Likewise  arailable  for  aiTesting  the  ingre*B  of  shifting  sand,  parti- 
tnlarly  in  moist  places,  also  for  solidifyinj;  precipitons  river-faaok^ 
The  allied  T.  elegans  (Myricaria  elegana,  Royle)  attains  a  height 
of  20  feet. 

Tamarlx  orientalist  Forokael.    (T.  arlicviaia,  Yabl). 

Northern  and  Middle  Africa,  Southern  Asia.  A  fast-growing 
tree,  attaining  a  height  of  60  feet,  the  tiimk  occasionally  enlarging 
to  a  circumference  of  12  feet.  Springs  up  readily  from  seeds,  and 
18  also  easily  propagated  from  cuttings.  Coppices  well.  The  wt>od 
serves  for  ploughs,  wheels  and  many  implements  [Stewart  and 
Brandis].  With  T.  Gallica  it  growR  with  sufficient  rapidity,  to  be 
reared  in  India  for  fuel.  Dye-galls  and  a  kind  of  manna  are  ^so 
produced  by  this  tree.     The  same  or  an  allied  species  extend*  to 

V«Bkarlz   tetravrna,  Ehrenber^. 

From  Egypt  to  Afghanistan.     This  is  prominently  fit  for  sUine 
soil,  so  much  so  as  to  be  turned  to  use  for  Barilla.     Host  kindk  of 
pasture -animals  like  to  browse  on  these  sorts  of  plants,  bnt  should     ( 
not  have  thpm  as  exclusive  feed  [AilchisonJ.  j 

TaMaoetnm  T«l^ret  Linu^.     {Pynt'KTv.n  tnigan,  RoiAier.)  I 

The  Tansy.  Northern  and  Middle  Europe,  Northern  Asia,  Nor 
Western  America.  A  perennial  herb  of  well-known  medicr 
value,  which  mainly  depends  on  its  volatile  oil.  One  of  otm- 
kinds  of  plants,  ordered  fo  be  grown  in  the  gardens  of  Chathi 
Great  already. 
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Varazaonm  officinale,  Weber. 

**  Dandelion."  In  most  of  the  temperate  and  cold  parts  of  the 
globe,  but  apparently  not  a  native  of  Australia.  It  lives  in  Norway 
Northward  to  lat.  71**  10'  [Schuebeler].  This  well-known  plant  is 
mentioned,  as  it  can  be  brought  under  regular  cultivation,  to  obtain 
the  medicinal  extract  from  its  roots.  It  is  also  considered  whole- 
some to  grazing  animals.  The  young  leaves  furnish  a  medicinal 
salad.  It  is  also  an  important  honey-plant  and  flowers  early  in  the 
season. 

VarolMmaathiiii  camphoratas,  Llnn^. 

South-Africa.  This  bush  deserves  attention,  being  of  medicinal 
value.     As  an  odorous  garden -plant  it  is  also  very  acceptable. 

Yuaiodliiin  dlatiohum,  Blchard.* 

Virginian  Swamp-  or  Bald-Cypress.  In  swampy  places  of 
Eastern  North -America,  extending  from  38**  to  47°  north  latitude. 
Thought  to  attain  occasionally  an  age  of  2,000  years ;  wood-rings  to 
the  number  of  about  4,000  have  been  counted,  but  perhaps  these 
not  all  fully  annual.  A  valuable  tree,  100  feet  high  or  more, 
sometimes  with  a  stem  circumference  of  40  feet  above  the  conical 
biwe ;  of  rli>pid  growth ;  foliage  deciduous,  like  that  of  the  Larch 
and  Ginkgo.  Important  as  antimalarian  for  wet  fever-regions. 
It  is  found  fossil  in  the  miocene  formation  of  many  parts  of  Europe. 
The  wood  is  fine-grained,  hard,  strong,  light,  elastic  and  very 
durable ;  splits  well ;  it  is  much  used  for  shingles,  rails,  cabinet- 
work and  planks  ;  it  is  almost  indestructible  m  water.  The  tree 
requires  a  rich  soil,  a  well-sheltered  site,  with  much  moisture  but 
also  good  drainage  [Lawson] .  It  yields  a  superior  kind  of  turpen- 
tine, and  thus  also  much  oil  on  distillation.  Useful  for  avenues  on 
swampy  margins  of  lakes  or  river-banks.  Dr.  Porcher  says,  "  This 
tree,  lifting  its  giant-form  above  the  others,  gives  a  striking 
feature  to  many  of  the  swamps  of  Carolina  and  Georgia ;  they 
seem  like  watch-towers  for  the  feathered  race." 

TadLOdlnm  maoroMatnin,  Tenore. 

The  famed  Montezuma- Cypress  of  Mexico ;  to  120  feet  high, 
with  a  trunk  reaching  44  feet  in  circumference ;  it  forms  extensive 
forests  between  Chapul  tepee  and  Tescuco. 

ItaJnia  baooata,  Linne. 

Yew.  Europe,  North -Africa  and  Asia,  in  the  Himalayas  up  to 
11,000  feet  elevation.  In  Norway  it  extends  northward  to  lat.  67^ 
30'  (indigenous)  ;  Professor  Schuebeler  found  it  to  attain  still  a 
height  of  45  feet  and  a  circumference  of  4  feet  in  lat.  59"  26 '. 
Cfenerally  a  shrub,  finally  a  tree  as  many  as  100  feet  high ;  it 
fHmishes  a  yellow  or  brown  wood,  which  is  exceedingly  tough, 
elastic  and  durable,  and  much  esteemed  by  turners ;  one  of  the 
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hvnt  uf  all  woods  for  buwB.  Siminunds  observed,  tliat  "  k  pom  »f 
yew  will  outlast  a  post  of  iron.''  Much  valned  also  fur  pnmps, 
piles  and  wafer-pipes,  as  more  lasting  than  any  other  wo(id  ;  alsn 
for  particular  musical  indtruments.  the  strongest  axletrees  anJ 
select  implement*.  Tht-  tree  is  of  very  slow  growth,  bnt  attains  a 
gi-cat  age,  perhaps  three  thoiwand  years :  some  ancient  ones  uv 
known  with  a  utem  of  50  feet  in  girth  :  wood-rings  to  the  extent  of 
2,880  have  been  counted.  In  the  Garden  it  is  stated,  that  a  ytw, 
(itill  existing  at  the  Fountain- A hboy  in  Yorkshire,  was  already  in 
1132  a  large  tree,  when  this  monastry  was  founded.  A  Toxiw  »t 
Tisbnry.  in  Dorsetshire,  had  a  stonj -circumference  of  37  feet;  one 
at  Fortnignl.  in  Perthshire,  had  before  its  mutilation  s  stem- 
circamference  of  32  feet.  It  should  be  kept  out  of  the  reach  ut 
Ifrazing  animals,  na  leaves  and  fruit  ftre  deadly  poifionons.  In 
England  the  tree  han  lately  become  subject  to  deetractive  attacke 
of  a  fungus,  the  Sphaere'Ua  Tasi  (Cooke).  Some  horticalturisU 
cut  the  yew  fancifully  into  various  shapes.  The  boughs  afford 
some  of  the  beet  of  living  greens  for  garlands  and  othei-  decorative 
purposes.      T.  cnspidata  (Sieboldj  is  a  closely  cognate  Japan-Yew. 

TaZUS  brevlfolla,  Nottall.      {T.  LindUyana,  LawsoD.) 

Western  Yew.  North-Westem  America.  A  stately  tree,  finally 
in  7i>  feet  hi[;!i,  with  a  stem  to  5  fei't  in  circumference.  Wood 
beautifully  whitish  or  slightly  yellow  or  rose-colored,  tough,  very 
hnrd  and  remarkably  elastic;  as  tine  and  close-grained  as  that  A 
the  European  Yew.  The  savages  use  it  for  their  bows.  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  regards  this  as  well  as  the  Japanese  and  some  other  yews 
all  as  forms  of  one  species. 

Tsctena  rVAUdls*  Lmne  fll." 

The  "Teak"  of  South-Aaia.     This  superb   timber-tree  haa  its 
northern    limit    in   Bandalkhand,   at    elevations    of   3,000   feet;  it 
aijcends  to  4,U0l>  feet,  hut  is  then  not  of  tall  size ;  it  extendi  to  the 
Sunda-lslands  and  New  Guinea  ;  likes  rather  open  foreBt-land.    b 
Western   India,    according   to    Stewart  and  Brandia,  frost   is  not 
uncommon  in  the  teak- districts.     In  eastern  snbtropic  AostnJiait 
has  produced  fruits,  from   the  seeds  of  which  new  trees  have  b««    j 
raised.     The    leaves    drop  annually.     Teak-wood   is    held   iu  tb«    i 
highest  esteem  by  ship-builders;  for  the  backing  of  ironclad  men-    j 
of-war  preferred  to  any  other  wood ;  also  used  for  the  panels  <i   1 
coaches,  and  for  various  other  select  purposes  unsurpassed,    h   I 
scarcely  shrinks.     Price  now  in  London  £15  tor  50  cnbic  feet         I 

T«otona  Hamlltoalana,  Wulliub. 

Lower  India,  yields  the  Burma-wood,  which  is  heavy,  cl 
grained,  streaked  and  susceptible  to  a  high  polish.  In  habit 
size  it  is  similar  to  the  ordinary  Teak  [Kurz],  bnt  perhaps  i 
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TeinoBtaohjum  attenuatom,  Munro. 

One  of  the  hardier  Bamboos  of  Ceylon,  there  growing  on  the 
mountains  at  elevations  between  4,000  and  6,000  feet.  It  attains 
a  height  of  about  25  feet.  Three  species  of  this  genus  from  New 
Caledonia  have  been  described  as  G-reslanias.  Doubtless  Mr.  Th. 
Christy's  use  of  "Thiolyte"  (value  £8  10s.  per  ton)  would  be 
particularly  applicable  also  for  converting  the  foliage  of  many 
kinds  of  Bamboos  into  paper-pulp ;  it  has  a  most  remarkable  effect 
on  fibres  for  separating  and  cleansing,  and  it  prevents  oxydation, 
when  green  parts  of  plants  are  boiled  under  high  pressure. 

Telfaiiia  pedata,  Hooker. 

Mozambique.  A  cucurbitaceous  climber  with  perennial  stems, 
attaining  sometimes  a  length  of  fully  100  feet,  bearing  fringed  lilac 
flowers  of  extraordinary  beauty,  and  fruits  attaining  occasionally  a 
weight  of  60  lbs.  and  a  length  of  3  feet,  containing  at  times  as  many 
a.s  500  large  seeds.  The  latter  in  a  boiled  state  are  edible,  or  a  large 
quantity  of  oil,  tit  for  the  table,  can  be  pressed  from  them.  The 
root  is  carnulent.  A  second  huge  species  of  similar  use,T.  occidentalis 
(J.  Hooker),  occurs  in  Guinea.  The  genus-name  Joliffia  is 
coetaneous,  if  not  anterior.  These  superb  plants  may  not  be 
absolutely  restricted  to  hot  tropical  lowlands,  and  therefore  possibly 
endure  a  wai-m  temperate  clime. 

Verfesia  leoniB^  Tulasne.     (Cheiromyeea  leonis,  Tulasne.) 

Southern  Europe,  Northern  Africa.  This  edible  truffle,  together 
with  other  species  of  this  and  other  genera,  is  deserving  of  wide 
naturalisation. 

Termlnalia  Buoeras,  J.  Hooker.     {Bitdda  Buceras,  Linne.) 

From  the  Antilles  to  Brazil.  One  of  the  Mangrove-trees  living 
in  salt-water.  Possibly  hardy  and  calculated  to  consolidate  mud- 
shores.  The  Tussa-silkworm  inhabits,  among  other  trees,  several 
Terrainalias. 

Terminalia  Catappa,  Linn^. 

India,  continental  as  well  as  insular,  ascending  only  lower  moun- 
tain-regions, also  North-Eastem  Australia.  Few  trees,  as  stated 
by  Roxburgh,  surpass  this  in  elegance  and  beauty.  We  have  yet 
to  learn,  whether  it  can  be  naturalized  in  temperate  climes,  which 
it  especially  deserves  for  its  nuts.  It  proved  hardy  as  far  south  as 
Moreton-Bay  [Fr.  Turner].  Well  suited  also  for  sea-beaches.  The 
seeds  are  almond-like,  of  filbert-taste  and  wholesome ;  they  are 
most  palatable  when  toasted.  The  astringent  fruits  of  several 
other  species  constitute  an  article  of  trade,  sought  for  a  lasting 
black  dye.  T.  parviflora  (Thwaites)  forms  a  large  tree  in  Ceylon, 
at  elevations  up  to  4,000  feet.  Several  of  their  congeners  reach 
extra-tropic  latitudes  in  Eastern  Australia. 
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Tcnnlnalla  Cliflbiila)  Betntu.  1 

On  the  drier  moontaiiiB  of  India,  wottnding  to  5,000  feet,  tiMur 
to  Upper  Persia.  A  tree,  rising  to  about  100  feet.  Tke  wads  are 
of  lutfel-tute ;  the  galls  of  the  leaves  and  also  the  joniig  fniita, 
the  latter  known  aa  Myrobal&nB,  serre  for  saperior  dye  and  power- 
ful tanning  material.  9ome  of  its  congeners  answer  the  guie 
purpose,  among  them  T.  Belerioa  (Roxburgh),  which  sxtaadB  to 
Persia. 

T0rmlaMll&  tonMatoss,  Wight  and  Amott. 

India,  ascending  to  4,000  feet.  A  tree,  attaining  to  ICO  feet 
height,  of  easy  dissemination.  Importuit  for  peftiu^  V*tik«W 
silkworms  [Dr.  Schlich]. 

T«tr<MroBla  exp«iiMi,  Hnirar- 

The  New  Zealand  Spinach,  nccuniiig  alsd  on  mativ  place,-;  of  ih* 
coast  and  in  the  desert-interior  of  Australia.  Known  further  fpim 
New  Caledonia,  China,  Japan  and  V'aklivia.  An  annual  herb,  -asK- 
fnl  as  a  culinary  vegetable,  also  tor  binding  drift-sand.  It  pw 
dnces  its  sacculent  branches  and  leaves  even  iu  the  hottest  weatht^r 
and  driest  localities  fRhind].  Rapid  in  growth.  The  seeds  will 
keep  fully  five  years  [Vilmorin]. 

T«travonla  linplexloaiu,  J.  Booker. 

Extra-tropical  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Chat  ham -Is  land.  A 
frutescent,  widely  expanding  plant,  forming  often  large  natantl 
festoons,  or  trailing  and  climbing  over  rocks  and  sands,  never  far 
away  from  the  coast.  As  a  spinach-plant  it  is  of  not  leas  valne 
than  the  preceding  specie.^.  It  is  well  adapted  for  the  format  on 
of  bowers  even  in  arid  places;  it  also  helps  to  bind  sand.  T. 
trigyna  (Banks  and  Sotander)  seems  identical. 

Teucrltun  Manuu,  Linn^. 

Conntriea  on  the  MediteiTanean  Sea.  A  small,  somewhat  shrubbj 
plant,  in  use  for  the  sake  of  its  scent,  containing  a  pecnJiar  stearop- 
ten.  T.  Scordium,  from  Earope  and  Middle  Asia,  T.  Chamaedira, 
T.  Folium  and  T.  Creticum,  L.,  from  Sonth-Europe,  ar«  occasionJiy 
drawn  into  medical  use.  All  these,  together  with  many  other  i 
species  from  varions  countries,  are  pleasantly  odorous,  and  fw-  1 
quented  by  bees.  I 

TbAPBlS  ednllSf  Bentbam.     (tfonuia  mIuIu,  Lowe.)  ■ 

On  the  Island  of  Deserte  Grande,  near  Madeira,  where  it  is  calW   ■ 
the  Carrot-tree.     It  might  be  of  some  use,  to  bring  this  aljn^   " 
shrubby  umbellate  to  the  cliSs  of  other  shores  ;  though  the  rotf 
inferior  to  a  carrot,   perhaps   cultivation  would  improve  it 
decipiens,  Bentham  (Melanoselinum  decipiens,  Lowe)  from  Mad*^ 
is  of  palm-like  habit  and  desirable  for  scenic  effects  in  plant^ 
ing.     T.  Silphium  (Viviani)  is  the  Silphion  of  the —-'' 
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TheliflTonam  Cjnoorambe,  Linn^. 

Countries  around  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  extending  to  the  Canary- 
Islands.     An  annual  spinach-plant  of  somewhat  aperient  effect. 

Thonarea  Barmentosa,  Persoon. 

Tropical  shores  of  the  eastern  hemisphere.  This  curious  and 
tender  grass  might  be  easily  introduced,  to  help  in  binding  the  sa^d 
on  sea-beaches.     It  likes  wet  ground. 


Thrinas  pai^viflora,  Swartz. 

South -Florida,  West-Indies,  also  on  the  continent  of  Central 
America.  The  stem  of  this  Fan- Palm  attains  a  height,  according 
to  Dr.  Chapman,  of  about  40  feet,  but  is  extremely  slender.  Belongs 
to  the  sand-tracts  of  the  coast ;  hardy  in  the  South  of  France  to 
43*»  32'  N.  lat.  [Naudin].  The  fibre  of  this  palm  forms  material 
for  ropes.  T.  argentea  (Loddiges)  is  an  allied  palm.  The  few 
other  species  of  the  genus  from  the  West-Indies  also  deserve  trial- 
culture. 


Thuja  dolabrata,   Linn^  fll.     (ThuyopM  dolabraia,  Siebold  and  Zuc- 
carini.) 

The  "  Akeki  "  of  Japan,  ascending  to  an  elevation  of  8,000  feet. 
A  majestic  tree  of  conical  shape  and  drooping  habit,  growing  to 
100  feet  high,  attaining  a  stem-diameter  of  3  feet.  It  delights  in 
sheltered  and  rather  moist  situations,  and  is  used  in  China  and 
Japan  for  avenues.  Hardy  in  Norway  to  lat.  58®  27'  [Schuebeler], 
It  furnishes  an  excellent  hard  durable  timber  of  a  reddish  colour, 
employed  particularly  for  water-works,  ship-,  bridge-  and  house- 
building ;  the  bast-fibre  is  strong  and  durable,  thus  made  into  ropes 
[Prof.  Luerssen]. 

Thuja  iriffcuitea,  Nuttall. 

North- Western  America.  The  Yellow  Cypress  of  the  colonists, 
aJso  knowi>  as  Oregon  Red  or  White  Cedar.  A  straight  tree,  in 
some  instances  known  to  have  attained  a  height  of  325  feet,  with  a 
stem  22  feet  in  diameter ;  it  furnishes  a  valuable  building  timber 
of  a  pale  or  light-yellow  colour,  susceptible  of  high  polish.  It  is 
light,  soft,  smooth  and  durable,  and  makes  the  finest  sashes,  doors, 
mouldings  and  similar  articles  [Vasey]  ;  also  used  for  shingles 
[Dawson].  Canoes  carrying  4  tons  have  been  obtained  out  of  o&o 
stem.  The  bast  can  be  converted  into  ropes  and  mats.  The  tree 
may  be  trained  into  hedges  and  bowers.  It  endures  the  climate  of 
Christiania.  To  Thuya  are  referred  by  Benthajn  and  J.  Hooker  all 
the  cypresses  of  the  sections  Chameecyparis  and  Retinospora. 
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Thnra  ^apoato*!  HmzimowioE. 

J&p&n.  Closely  alUed  to  T.  gigantea.  Dr.  Masters  has  pointed 
ont  the  chuw:teristic  differeocee  between  the  two  in  an  essaj  on 
Conifers  of  Japan,  published  in  the  Jotumal  of  the  Linnean  Socaelj, 
1881. 

Tbnrs  oooldflntalls,  LinnJ. 

North-America,  eztendini,''  from  Carolina  to  Canada.  Xorthfrri 
White  Cedar  or  Arbor  Vitav  A  fine  tree,  Ui  70  feet  high.  Bears 
the  frosts  of  Norway  noi-thward  to  lat.  63"  52 '.  The  wood  1,1 
reddish  or  yellowish,  finc-jri-aiiied,  very  tough  and  resinous,  lighi. 
soft,  durable,  ajid  well  £t  for  building,  especially  for  watei'-work 
and  railway-ties,  also  for  turnery  and  machinery.  Micbaux  men- 
tions, that  poets  of  this  wood  last  forty  yeBre< :  a  bouse  built  of  it 
was  found  perfectly  sons'.)  aft-er  sixty  years.  The  tree  prefers  moist 
soil ;  it  is  valuable  for  oojises  :  it  can  also  be  trained  into  garden- 
bowers.  Dr.  Porcher  bsjs,  Ihat  it  makes  the  fineKl  omameiital 
hedge  or  screen  in  the  United  Stated,  attaining  any  required  height 
and  beii^  very  compact  iniii  beautiful ;  Biicb  hedges  indeed  were 
observed  by  the  writer  hiinsflf  many  years  ago  in  Rio  de  Janeiiu. 
The  shoots  and  also  an  essential  oil  from  this  tree  are  used  in 
a.  he  converted  into  ropes ;  the  brancheH  serve 


Thnjra  orlcntalls,  Linnt!.     (Biotta  oritnlatis,  Endlicher.) 

China  and  Japan.  The  Chinese  "Arbor-Vitie "  of  gardens. 
Though  seldom  exceeding  20  feet  in  height,  this  common  garden- 
plant  is  mentioned  here,  as  it  will  admit  of  clipping  for  hedge- 
growth,  and  as  the  "Pi-Moro"  variety  shonld  on  account  of  its 
elongated  slender  and  pendent  branches  be  chosen  extensively  for 
cemeteries. 

Thf'"**^^'*'  tlnctorla,  Endlicher.     (Panerina  tinctoria,  Pourret.) 

Portugal,  Spain,  South-Prance.  A  small  shrub,  ivhich  yields » 
yellow-dye.  Cursorily  it  may  be  noted  here,  that  some  of  the 
Australian  Pimclete  contain  a  blue  pigment,  which  has  not  yet  been 
fully  tested.  Their  bark  produces  more  or  less  of  daphnin  and  rf 
the  volatile  acrid  principle,  for  which  the  bark  of  Daphne  Mecereani 
(Linn^)  is  used;  these  are  remarkably  developed  in  the  Sontb- 
Eastem  Australian  Pimelea  stricta  (Meissner).  The  bark  of  ma»J 
is  also  pervaded  by  a  tough  fibre,  that  of  the  tall  Pimelea  claviti 
(Labillardi&re),  a  West-Anstralian  bush,  being  hence  particularif  \ 
tenacious,  and  used  for  whips.  j 

TbymiM  oapltatna,  EoffmaunBegg  and  Link.    (Batur^a  eapUata.  Lin» 
Around  the  whole  Mediterranean  Sea.     Since  the  time  of  Hip* 
crates,  Theophrastos  and  Oalenus  this  small  scented  shrub  has  h 
employed  in  medicine.     According  to  Dr.  Savaatano,  an  impor 
honey-plant. 
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ThjmuB  mastlohina,  Linne. 

Spain,  Portugal,  Morocco.  A  half-shrub  of  agreeable  scent, 
used  also  occasionally  in  medicine. 

ThjmuB  Serpillam,  Linn^. 

Europe,  Western  Asia,  North-Eastern  Africa.  A  perennial  herb 
of  some  medicinal  value.  It  would  live  on  the  highest  alps.  An 
essential  oil  can  be  obtained  from  it.  One  particular  variety  is 
lemon-scented. 

TbTinaa  vulflraris,  Linne. 

The  Garden-Thyme.  South-Europe,  particularly  westward.  Both 
this  and  the  preceding  species  can  be  grown  in  Norway  up  to  lat. 
70^22'  [Schuebeler].  This  small  shrubby  plant  is  available  for 
scent  and  for  condiments ;  further  bs  a  honey-plant.  It  is  also  well 
adapted  for  forming  garden-edges.  The  essential  oil  of  this  plant 
can  be  separated  into  the  crystalline  thymol,  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful, best  applicable  and  least  dangerous  of  all  antiseptics,  and  the 
liquid  thymen  and  cymol.  T.  BBstivus  (Renter)  and  T.  hiemalis 
(Lange)  are  closely  cognate  plants.  Several  other  species  with 
aromatic  scent  occur  at  or  near  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

Tilia  alba^  Alton.     (T.  heterophyUa,  Ventenat.) 

The  "  Silver- Linden"  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States  of  North- 
America. 

Tilia  Americana,  Linn^. 

The  Basswood-Tree  or  North-American   Linden-Tree,  this  tine 
tree  gix)wing  there  to  52°  north  latitude  in  the  eastern  regions.     In 
Norway  it  is  hardy  as  far  as  Christiania  (59**  55 ')  as  well  as  the 
following  [Schuebeler].      It  likes  deep,  friable,  somewhat  moist 
soil,  on  which  it  is  a  quick  and  persistent  grower  [B.  E.  Fernow]. 
Height  of  tree  reaching  about  80  feet,  diameter  of  stem  4  feet. 
The  wood  is  close-grained  and  firm,  as  soft  as  deal ;  used  in  the 
construction   of    musical    instruments,    particularly    pianofortes. 
Specially  valuable   for  the  cutting-boards  of  curriers  and  shoe- 
makers, bowls,  pails,  shovels,  panelling  of  carriages  [Robb].     As 
the  wood  is  free  from  knots,  it  is  particularly  eligible  for  turnery 
and  carving  and  certain  portions  of  machinery.     The  tree  is  highly 
valued  for  street-planting  in  its  native  land,  where  it  also  furnishes 
linden-bast  or  bass.     This  is  one  of  the  principal  honey-plants  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  States.     Quinby  saw  25  lbs.  of  honey 
gathered  by  a  single  swarm  in  one  day  from  Basswood-flowers,  bees 
travelling  gradually  several  miles  for  them  if  necessary.     For  pro- 
fusion and  quality  of  honey  the  flowers  are  unsurpassed  [A.  J. 
Cook].     Rate  of  stem-growth  in  Nebraska  35  inches  girth  at  2  feet 
from  the  ground  in  fourteen  years  [Pumas].     Wood  used  also  for 
paper-pulp. 

2p 
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Tilia  argrentea,  Desfontaines. 

The  Silver-Linden  of  South-Eastem  Europe  and  Asia-Minor- 
The  wood  is  not  attacked  by  boring  insects.  The  flowers  are 
deliciously  fragrant  and  yield  a  precious  oil.  The  oldest  specific 
name,  according  to  Prof.  Koch,  is  T.  tomentosa  (Moench). 

Tllia  dasjatjla  Steyen.*     (T.  ewiJUora,  C.  Koch.) 

Taurus  and  Caucasus.  This  tree  is  placed  by  P.  Diel  at  the  top 
of  the  list  of  deciduous  trees  for  street-planting;  very  hai^y; 
resists  insects  and  fungs  well.  The  leaves  are  dark-green,  some- 
what rigid,  and  do  not  collect  dust  so  readily  as  other  linden-tre^^ 
Allied  to  this  species  is  T.  rubra,  D.C. 

Tilia  BnropflDa,  Linn^. 

The  common  Linden-tree  of  Europe,  extending  naturally  to 
Japan ;  the  large-leaved  variety  (T.  platyphylla,  Scopoli)  of  South- 
European  origin,  the  small-leaved  variety  being  T.  oordifolia. 
Miller.  It  attains  a  great  age.  A  very  hardy  tree,  living  in 
Norway  as  far  north  as  lat.  67®  56'  [Schaebeler].  A  weeping 
variety  is  known.  Height  sometimes  to  120  feet ;  stem  excepticmally 
to  50  feet  in  girth.  One  of  the  best  of  promenade-trees  in  clinies 
not  too  dry.  Wood  pale,  soft  and  close-grained ;  sought  for 
turnery,  piano-keys,  carving ;  used  by  shoemakera,  saddlers  and 
glovers,  to  cut  leather  on  ;  also  for  toys  [Simmonds].  The  flowers 
yield  a  highly  aromatic  honey.     The  bast  excellent  for  mats. 

Tilia  petiolaris,  De  Candolle. 

Bithynia.     A    lime-tree    with  pendent   branchlets,   allied   to  T. 
argentea,  recently  brought  under  cultural  notice  by  Sir  Jos.  Hooker. 

Tilia  K andBchurioa,  Ruprecht. 

Amoor  and  Mandschuria.  Not  so  tall  as  T.  tomentosa,  to  which 
it  bears  close  alliance  [Maximowicz,  Koch]. 

Tillandsia  usneoideB,  Linoe. 

Black  Moss,  Long  Moss,  Florida-Moss.  From  Carolina  and 
Florida  to  Uruguay  and  Chili,  on  trees.  Might  be  naturalized  in 
forests  of  countries  with  mild  climes.  In  its  native  country  the 
almost  horsehair-like  ramifications  a  favourite  material  for 
upholsterers'  work. 

TinflTuarra  Sioula,  Parlatore. 

Southern  Italy.     The  root  is  edible  and  celery-like. 

Todea  Airiocuia,    Willdenow.     (Osmunda  barhara,  Thunberg.) 

South-Africa,  South-Eastem  Australia,  New  Zealand.  The 
colossal  "  square  fern,"  most  important  for  scenic  effects  in  wt* 
places ;  as  an  export  article  the  very  aged  stems  of  this  fem  *^ 
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now  much  sought,  and  have  endured  wide  transits,  which  were 
initiated  by  the  writer.  Stems  have  been  found  bearing  from  500 
to  600  fronds.  A  gigantic  specimen  was  got  in  the  Dandenong- 
forests,  the  trunk  of  which  weighed  4,568  lbs.,  after  many  fronds 
were  cut  away,  the  extreme  dimensions  of  the  stem  being  about 
6  feet  in  height,  breadth  and  width.  Supplies  of  this  massive  fern 
in  the  giillies  ought  to  be  maintained  for  future  generations  by  the 
artificial  dispersion  of  the  dust-like  spores. 

Torre ja  Callfornioa,  Torrey.     (T.  myrigiiea.  Hooker). 

California,  extending  from  the  coast  to  the  Sierras.  A  sym- 
metrical tree,  becoming  about  100  feet  high,  with  a  clear  straight 
trunk  to  30  feet  in  length  and  6  feet  in  diameter  [Dr.  Gibbons]. 
The  wood  is  hard  and  firm. 

Torreja  prandia,  Fortune. 

The  *'  Kaya  "  of  China.  A  tree  at  length  60  feet  high,  with  an 
umbrella-shaped  crown ;  it  produces  good  timber.  Dislikes 
exposure  to  intense  heat  and  light. 

Torreja  nueifera,  Siebold.     {Caryotcuus  nue^era,  Zucearim.) 

Japan.  Height  of  tree  about  30  feet.  From  its  nuts  the 
Japanese  press  an  oil,  used  as  an  article  of  food.  The  wood  is 
highly  valued  in  Japan  by  coopers,  also  by  turners ;  it  resembles  to 
some  extent  boxwood  [Dupont]. 

Torreja  tazlfolia,  Amott. 

Florida.  A  tree,  reaching  about  50  feet  in  height.  Wood  firm, 
close-grained,  light,  durable,  of  a  reddish  colour ;  very  lasting  also 
underground.  Prostrated  trees  did  not  decay  in  half  a  century. 
Timber  slightly  more  yellow  than  that  of  the  white  pine  [P.  J. 
White].     The  tree  yields  a  reddish  turpentine  [Hoopesl. 

Toncbardla  latifolia,  Gaudiehaud. 

In  the  Hawaian  Islands.  A  shrub,  allied  to  Boehmeria  nivea, 
yielding  a  t<jugh  and  easily  separable  fibre,  as  shown  by  Dr. 
Hillebrand.     Probably  best  adapted  to  humid  warm  gullies. 

TraflTopoflTon  porrlfollus,  Linne. 

The  "  Salsify."  Middle  and  Southern  Europe,  Northern  Africa, 
South- Western  Asia;  hardy  to  lat  70° in  Norway.  Biennial.  The 
root  of  this  herb  is  well  known  as  a  useful  culinary  vegetable  ;  it 
is  obtainable  even  in  cold  countries  through  the  winter  ;  the  young 
leaves  supply  a  very  good  salad  [Vilmorin].  Pasture-animals  are 
very   fond   of   this   easily   raised  and   quickly  growing  plant,  as 
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affordiDg  a  sweetisli  food.  In  AfehaniBt&n  and  ooontariefl  near 
thereto  T.  coloratno  (C,  A.  Meyer)  is  used  oa  Salsify  [Dr.  J. 
Aitohison}. 

TmitarloMiuB  HoraMBMialawiimt  H^jne. 

Eaatem  tropical  Africa.  A  lai^  tree,  content  with  sandy  soil. 
Thrives  as  far  south  as  Natal  [J.  M.  Wood].  Afiorde  br^ly  the 
East-African  Copal.  T.  vermcoexim  (Oliver)  from  Madagascar  is 
closely  allied  and  serves  the  same  pnrpoK. 

Tr*pft  btooml*,  Linnifil.* 

The  Leng,  Ling  or  LinlEs  of  China.  The  ants  of  this  water-plant 
are  extensively  brought  to  market  in  that  oonntry.  The  homy 
appendages  of  the  frnit  are  hlnnt.  The  kernel,  like  that  of  the  two 
following  species  or  varieties,  is  of  an  excellent  taste.  The  plant 
is  regularly  caltivated  in  the  lakes  and  ponds  of  China. 

Tr*p»  Usplnoaa,  Bozburgh.* 

Middle  and  Sonthem  Asia,  where  it  is  called  "  Singbaru." 
extending  to  Ceylon  and  Japao  ;  foand  also  in  Africa  us  fai*  south 
as  the  Zambesi.  The  nats  are  often  worked  for  starch.  They  c»v 
be  converted  into  most  palatable  cakes  or  porridge,  and  may  be 
stored  for  food,  even  tor  several  years;  their  tiisto  is  pipusniit. 
The  prodace  is  copious  and  quite  maintained  by  spontaneous 
dissemination.  In  aome  countries,  for  iuBtance  in  Caab mere,  the 
nuts  in  a  raw  or  cooked  state  form  an  important  staple  of  food  to 
the  population.  To  this  species  probably  belong  T.  Cochin- 
Chinensis  (Lonreiro)  and  T.  incisa  (Siebold  and  Znccarini). 

Trapa  nataaa,  LiuD^.* 

The  ordinary  Watemut.  Middle  and  Southern  Europe,  Widdlt 
Asia,  Northern  and  Central  Africa.  Recorded  hr  an  annual.  T. 
quadrispinosa  (Koxburgh)  from  Sylhet,  is  a  mere  variety.  Water- 
fowl must  be  kept  from  places,  where  the  Trapa  13  to  prosper. 
Fruits  do  not  keep  longer  than  one  season,  and  must  be  preserved 
in  water  Vilmorin].  Mr.  Hemsley  has  reduced  all  the  Trapas  to 
one  species,  the  intenability  of  the  Eastern  congeners  hai'ing  been 
suspected  before.     Keproduction  both  by  seeds  and  ofFshoots. 

Trcmalla  m«a«Bt«rloa,  Betziua. 

From  Europe  to  Australia.  Arrayed  by  Dr.  L.  Plauchon  with 
the  fungfl  fit  for  human  food. 

TrlchOdeama  ZsylanlonDl,  Brown.      {PoUUhia  Zeylanica,  F.  Y.  M.) 

From  Abyssinia  and  Southern  Asia  to  extra- tropical  ABstralia- 
An  annual  herb,  perhaps  available  for  green  manure,  Drotnedarie 
show  an  extraordinary  predilection  for  the  herb  [Giles].  Seven 
other  species  deserve  trial  for  fodder-growth. 
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TriohoBtema  lanatum,  ^ntham. 

California,  where  it  is  called  the  "  Black  Sage."  A  half-shrub, 
recorded  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Cook  in  the  "  Bee-keepers'  Ghiide "  among 
important  honey-plants. 

Tiifolium  affrarium^  Dodoens.    (T.  aureum,  Pollioh.) 

The  Perennial  Yellow  Clover  or  Hop-Clover.  All  Europe, 
Northern  Africa,  Western  Asia ;  wild  in  Norway  northward  to  lat. 
63^  26'  [Schuebeler].  Of  considerable  value  in  sandy  soil  as  a 
fodder-herb.     It  is  easily  naturalised. 

Trifolium  Alezandrinam,  Linne.* 

The  Bersin- Clover.  North-Eastem  Africa,  South- Western  Asia, 
South-Europe.  Much  grown  for  forage  in  Egypt,  where  it  is  used 
as  the  main-fodder.  On  the  Nile  it  gives  three  green  crops  during 
the  season,  each  up  to  2  feet  high.  Seeds  of  this  and  other  clovers 
must  be  sifted,  to  free  them  from  any  of  the  destructive  Dodder- 

filants  or  Cuscutas.     About  20  lbs.  of  seed  are  required  for  an  acre 
Morton].     Recorded  as  annual. 

Trlfollam  alpestre,  Linn^. 

Europe.  Western  Asia.  Perennial.  Content  with  lighter  soil 
than  that  needed  for  most  clovers,  but  the  constituents  must  be 
fairly  marly  or  limy.  This  clover  is  early  out  and  very  palatable 
to  herds  and  flocks  [Langethal]. 

Trifolium  firaflrifemm,  VaiUant.* 

The  Strawberry-Clover.  Europe,  North- Africa,  Middle  and 
Northern- Asia.  Indigenous  in  Norway  to  lat.  69®  65'.  A  perennial 
species,  well  adapted  for  clay-soils.  Foliage  closer  and  more  tender 
than  that  of  the  white  clover,  but  its  vegetation  later  [Langethal]. 
Morton  recommends  it  for  moist  sandy  soil.  It  delights  in  ground 
much  wetter  than  suits  most  other  clovers ;  it  spreads  over  humid 
pastures  most  readily,  with  a  growth  more  luxuriant  than  that  of 
white  clover,  consequently  stands  the  summer-heat  better,  smother- 
ing most  other  plants  and  covering  the  ground  with  a  thick  and 
close  herbage.  Cattle  are  very  fond  of  it,  and  fatten  well  on  it 
[Geo.  Black]. 

Trifolium  ftiroatum,  Lindlcy. 

California,  jk.  stout  and  somewhat  succulent  species,  with  large 
flower-heads.  Affords  good  pasturage  [A.  Gray] ,  and  gets  dis- 
seminated readily;  but  it  is  annual.  Several  other  native  clovers 
occur  in  Western  North -America ;  25  are  described  from  Cali^ 
fomia. 
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TrUtoUam  rlonw<«tiuBt  Linn& 

Countries  at  or  near  the  Mediternuaeaii  Sea,  extending  indigen- 
oiul;  to  Sontfa- England.  Will  live  even  on  sandy  pastarea,  spreads 
readily  by  diasemination  on  its  own  accord,  helps  to  snpplant  weeds, 
bat  faib  in  our  antnmn,  when  paatnre-herbs  are  most  wanted. 

Trlfiillttm  hrbrldnm,  LIdh^.* 

The  Alsike- Clover.  Europe,  Nortliem  Africn,  Westtrn  Asia. 
Wild  in  Norway  to  lat.  63*  50'.  A  valnable  perennial  pastore-herb. 
particularly  for  swampy  localities.  It  succeeds,  where  the  ground 
becomes  too  sandy  for  iacerne  and  toti  wet  for  red  clover,  bnt  dues 
not  withstand  drought  so  well,  while  it  prodaces  a  beavier  bulk  of 
forage  than  white  clover,  and  maintains  its  gronnd.  when  the  soil 
has  become  too  mnch  exhausted  for  other  clovers.  The  best  kind 
for  irrigation  ;  aa  nntritions  as  whin?  clover,  snitablo  for  pasturu^ 
as  well  as  for  mowing.  The  seed  being  very  small,  less  than  half 
the  quantity  is  required  for  the  same  area  as  of  red  clover.  Much 
freqaent«d  by  bees  for  honey. 

Trlfollnm  Incantatom,  Linne.* 

The  Carnation -Clover,  also  called  Crimson  or  Italian  Clover. 
Southern  Europe,  extending  naturally  to  Switeerland.     In  Norway 

it  can  be  grown  to  lat.  70"  22'.  Though  annual  only  or  sometimes 
biennial,  it  is  valued  in  some  of  the  systems  of  rotations  of  crops. 
In  the  south  of  England  it  is  much  sown  on  harrowed  stubble-fields, 
to  obtain  an  early  feed  of  great  fattening  value.  It  forms  pai'- 
ticularly  a  good  fodder  for  sheep,  and  is  recommended  especially  for 
gypsum -region  8.  A  white -flowering  variety  exists.  Bees  ai-e  very 
fond  of  this  clover  [Uarwin]. 

TrUbllnia  medium,  Linm'. 

The  Red  Zigaag-Clover,     Europe,  Northern  and  Middle  Asia. 

Indigenous  in  Norway  to  lat.  63°  26  [Schuebelet].  A  deep-rooting 
wide-creeping  perennial  herb,  mnch  better  adapted  for  dry  sandj 
places  than  T.  pratenso.  It  would  also  endure  the  inclemency  of 
the  clime  of  alpine  heighta,  if  disseminated  thei'e ;  also  one  of  the 
best  of  clovers  for  foi'est- regions.  For  regular  calture  it  needs 
lime,  like  most  plants  of  its  class.  More  hardy  than  T,  bybridnm, 
less  productive  than  T.  pratense  [Langethal].  It  ought  not  to  be 
omitted  among  mixed  clovers  and  grasses.  Accoi-ding  to  Morton 
it  is  not  so  much  sought  and  relished  by  grazing  animals  as  many 
other  clovers.  T.  Quartinianum  (A.  Richard)  is  an  allied  plant 
from  Abyssinia,  where  several  endemic  species  exist. 

Trlfollnm  moatannm,  Linix^. 

Europe,  Westei'n  Asia.     Perennial.     Not  without  importance  fr 

limy  or  marly  ground.     It  is  indigenous  northward  to  Christiai 
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Trlfoliom  oohroleueon,  Hudson. 

Pale-yellow  Clover.  Middle  and  Southern  Europe,  Western 
Asia.  Perennial.  This  species  is  mnch  cultivated  in  Upper  Italy ; 
its  value  is  that  of  T.  medium  [Lang^hal]. 

Trlfollam  Pannonloam,  Linn^. 

The  Hungarian  Clover.  Southern  Europe.  Perennial.  Earlier 
in  the  season  than  red  clover,  to  which  it  is  allied,  but  less  tender 
in  foliage  [Morton]. 

Trlfoliam  pratense,  Camerarius.* 

The  ordinary  Red  Clover.  All  Europe,  North- Africa,  Northern 
and  Middle  Asia.  It  is  found  wild  as  far  north  as  69°  20  ^  in  Nor- 
way [Schuebeler],  and  endures  an  Alpine  clime.  A  biennial,  or 
under  certain  circumstances  also  a  perennial  herb,  of  special 
importance  for  stable-fodder.  The  perennial  variety  passes  under 
the  name  of  Cow-clover,  by  which  name  also  T.  medium  is  some- 
times designated.  Highly  recommendable  for  permanent  pastures, 
particularly  in  cool  humid  climes,  as  it  continues  to  grow  year  after 
year,  and  produces  a  large  amount  of  herbage  [Dr.  Curl].  It 
prefers  rich  ground  and  particularly  soil,  which  is  not  devoid  of 
potash  and  lime ;  gypsum-dressings  are  recommendable  for  the 
fields.  Perishes  in  stagnant  moisture.  It  enters  into  the  rotation- 
system  of  crops  very  advantageously.  The  annual  average  yield  of 
hay  is  40  cwt.  from  an  acre  by  cutting  twice,  but  sometimes  twice 
as  much  is  obtained.  The  nectar  of  the  flowers  is  much  sucked  by 
bumble-bees ;  this  tends  to  facilitate  the  production  of  seeds. 
Clovers  and  Lucerne  are  subject  to  be  attacked  by  some  kinds  of 
.  parasitic  plants,  namely,  species  of  Cuscuta  and  Orobanche,  from 
which  fields  must  he  held  free  by  using  well  sifted  seeds  only,  or 
by  ploughing  in  before  the  parasites  come  into  fruit.  If  badly 
infested,  land  be  kept  fallow  for  awhile  and  be  periodically  stirred ; 
any  Dodder-seeds,  left  in  the  soil,  will  germinate  when  brought  to 
the  surface,  but  their  seedlings  will  die  off  in  the  absence  of  the 
foster-plant. 

Trlfoliam  reflexom,  Linn^. 

The  Pennsylvanian  or  Buffalo-Cover.  Eastern  North -America. 
Annual  or  biennial ;  flower-heads  larger  than  those  of  the  red 
clover  ;  likes  alluvial  flats. 

Trlfoliam  repeas,  Bivin.* 

The  ordinary  White  Clover,  called  also  Dutch  Clover  and  Sham- 
rock-Clover. Europe,  North- Africa,  Northern  and  Middle  Asia, 
sub-artic  America,  ascending  the  European  Alps  to  8,000  feet.  In 
Norway  indigenous  to  lat.  70®  57'.  Perennial.  Most  valuable  as 
a  fodder-plant  on  grazing  land.  It  has  a  predilection  for  moist, 
soil,  but  also  springs  again  from  dry  spots  after  rain.  It  likes  soil 
containing  potash  and  lime,  prospers  on  poorer  ground  than  red 
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clover,  is  more  noorishin^  and  better  digested,  and  1ms  e 
to  tlie  soil.  Dressing  with  gypaom  vutly  enbanceB  the  vftlae  and 
prodnctivenesB  of  a,ay  cloTer-field.  Fresh  wood-aehes  are  for  the 
same  purpose  recommend%ble  [Dr.  Steblerj.     Importwit  hb  a  bee- 

Trlfollnin  rASuplnatiun,  lAtaii. 

The  annual  Strawbtrrj- Clover.  Prom  Soath-Europe  and  North- 
Africa  to  Persia;  also  in  the  Canary- Islands  and  Azores.  AdmittMl 
here,  thongli  annual,  a.s  this  clover  is  cnltivated  with  predilection 
in  Upper  India,  also  in  Afghanistan ;  it  is  qnite  a  useful  pastare- 
planl,  though  Rinall,  closely  cropped  by  herds  and  flocks,  and  then 
continuous  in  growth;  easily  naturalised.  Hcadlets  of  flowers 
conspienously  produced.  Mr.  Stuai-t  Reid  observes,  that  it  will 
li\c  through   drought  and  floods. 

TrUbllnin  spadtesniB,  lAnai. 

Brown  Glover.  Enrope,  Western  Asia.  Perennial.  This  hu 
been  recommended  for  wet  sandy  moorland,  on  wbich  it  gets 
diBseminat«d  with  readiness. 

TrlfoUam  >a1irotiuidiuii,  HochBt«tter. 

The  Mayad-Clover.  Northeni  and  Middle  Africa,  ascending  to 
9,000  feet,     A  perennial  species,  in  its  native  countries  utilised  witli 

advantage  for  clover- culture. 

This  by  no  means  closes  the  list  of  the  clovers  variously  desii«ble 
for  iutiuductiim,  inasmuch  as  about  150  well-marked  species  an 
recognized,  many  doubtless  of  value  for  posture.  But  the  uotesof 
rural  observers  on  any  of  these  kinds  are  so  sparingly  extant,  thit 
much  nncertaintyabout  the  yield  and  nutritive  value  of  various  kinds 
continues  t(i  prevail.  Most  clovers  come  from  the  temperate  ««io 
of  Europe  and  Asia  :  only  two  are  indigenous  to  the  Eastern  of  tha 
United  States  of  North-America,  none  occur  in  Anstralia,  few 
are  found  in  South-Africa,  a  good  number  in  California  and  tlie 
adjoining  countries,  several  also  in  Chili,  no  species  is  peculiar  to 

Trlplochln  prooera,  B.  Brown. 

Widely  distributed  throngh  Australia.  This  remarkably  larg* 
pci'ennial  is  worthy  of  dissemination  in  and  around  swamps,  M 
cattle  feed  on  it  with  aridity ;  it  produces  small  edible  tubers. 

Trisronella  FflBnam  Orwoom,  Linm'. 

Countries  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  Western  and  Central  Aar 
The  seeds  of  this  annual  herb  find  their  use  in  veterinary  medir 
The  foliage  used  in  some  oriental  countries  as  a  culinary  vegeti 
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TrlflTonella  Buavtssima,  Lindley. 

Interior  of  Australia  from  the  Murray-River  and  its  tributaries 
to  the  vicinity  of  Shark-Bay.  This  perennial,  fragrant,  clover-like 
plant  proved  a  good  pasture-herb.  It  was  used  as  a  spinage  dur* 
ing  Sir  Thomas  MitchelUs  expedition.  A  lithogram,  illustrating 
this  plant,  occurs  in  the  work  on  the  "  Plants  indigenous  to  Vic- 
toria." Some  of  the  many  European,  Asiatic  and  African  species 
of  this  genus  deserve  local  pastoral  tests. 

Trilliam  ereotum,  Linne. 

"  The  Birthroot."  Eastern  North- America.  This  liliaceous  plant 
has  found  its  way  into  the  materia  medica. 

Triodia  exigrua,  Th.  Kirk. 

South-Island  of  New  Zealand,  at  1,200  to  3,000  feet  elevation, 
Forms  naturally  almost  even  plots,  often  many  square-yards  in 
extent ;  the  leaves  are  hard,  short  and  shining  ;  the  compact  growth 
of  the  turf  or  sward  prevents  weeds  and  other  grasses  to  encroach. 
It  is  particularly  to  be  recommended  for  croquet-lawns,  never 
requiring  mowing  [Prof.  Th.  Kirk].  Should  prove  especially 
valuable  in  colder  countries  for  lawns,  and  may  hold  its  ground 
also  in  hotter  climes  through  some  irrigation.  Likely  of  use  also 
for  edgings  in  gardens. 

Triphasia  Aurantiola,  Looreiro. 

South-Eastem  Asia.  This  shrub  is  worth  cultivation  for  the 
exquisite  fragrance  of  its  flowers.  The  fruits,  though  small,  are  of 
pleasant  sweetness ;  they  should  prove  good  for  preserves.  The 
plant  may  also  prove  well  adapted  for  hedges.  Glycosmis  citri- 
folia  (Lindley)  and  Claussena  punctata  (Oliver),  also  East- Asiatic 
fruit-shrubs,  may  possibly  show  themselves  hardy  in  sheltered 
forest-regions  of  warm  temperate  climes. 

Tripsacam  daotjloldes,  Linne. 

Central  and  Northern  America ;  known  popularly  as  a  Gama- 
grass.  A  reedy  perennial  grass,  more  ornamental  than  atilitarian. 
It  is  the  original  Buffalo-grass,  and  attains  a  height  of  seven  feet, 
assuming  the  aspect  of  maize.  It  seems  of  inferior  value  for  feed, 
but  serves  for  binding  sand.  Prof.  C.  Mohr  however  regards  it  as 
a  valuable  fodder-grass.  The  seeds  are  available  for  food.  Howard, 
speaking  in  Carolina  of  this  gi*ass,  contends,  that  it  may  be  cut 
three  or  four  times  in  a  season,  that  it  makes  a  coarse  but  nutritious 
hay,  and  that  the  quantity  of  forage,  which  can  be  made  from  it,  is 
enormous ;  cattle  and  horses  are  fond  of  it,  and  the  hay  can  be 
harvested  easily. 
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Trl»«ttim  sntarottonm,  Triniiu. 

New  Zeftland.  Aeoending'  to  BBb-&]pme  elevstions. 
lostrons  grass,  particalarly  fit  for  cool  climes.  According  to  Ur. 
John  Buchanan  it  keeps  its  groand  well,  becoming  an  importeDt 
element  locally  in  the  pastnre- vegetation.  The  abandant  natal 
growth  indicates,  how  easily  this  grass  by  dissemination  oonld  be 
nataralised  elsewhere. 

^■^^rlstante  oonierta,  B.  Brown. 

^  New  Sonth  Wales  and  Qneenaland.     A  noble  shady  tree,  attnin- 

U  t  ing  a  height  of  180  feet  [A.  R.  Crawford].     It  ib  not  only  eligible 

'^  y  afi  an  avenne-iiee,  bnt  also  as  prodacing  select   timber;    ribe  of 

vessels  from  this  tree  have  lasted  nnimpaired    thirtv  jeara  and 

more.     Growth   in  height  20-30  feet  at   Port  Phillip  iu  twenty 

TrlthrlnAX  Ao»Btliocom»,  Dnide. 

Rio  Grande  do  Snl,  in  dry  elevations.  A  dwarf  Fan-Palm  for 
window-  or  table-decoration,  attaining  only  a  height  of  aboat  6  feet; 
foliage  not  leathery.  As  regards  the  nse  of  many  kinds  of  palmi 
the  important  work  "  Les  Palmiers  "  by  Gonnt  0.  Kerchove  de 
Denterghem  (1878)  shonld  he  consnlted. 

Vrlthrltiax  BrMlllenaia,  MartiuB. 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Pai'ama,  Uruguay  and  Paraguay.  A  very 
hardy  palm,  not  tall.  It  is  probably  one  of  the  species  of  this 
genus,  to  which  Mr.  C.  Napier  Bell  refers  as  very  locally  indigenoiu 
on  the  plains  of  Southern  Brazil  and  Northern  Paraguay,  where  it 
is  called  the  "  Botea,"  He  mentions,  that  itis  ooly  about  a  doup 
feet  high,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  Sao  Pedro  and 
Sao  Francisco  make  purposely  journeys  at  the  right  season,  to 
obtain  the  berries,  which  have  a  taste  between  that  of  the  Pine- 
apple and  Raspberry. 

Vrlthrlnaz  campsstrls,  Dtude.* 

Argentina,  as  far  south  as  32°  41'.  Height  reaching  about  30 
feet.  One  of  the  most  southern  of  all  palms.  Content  with  eTM 
less  humidity  than  Chamsrops  hurailis.  The  leaves  are  almost  of 
a  woody  hardness  and  stiffer  than  those  of  any  other  palm  [Drude]. 
Germination  of  seeds  easy  [Lorentz  and  Hieronymus].  Anotier 
specieR  occurs  in  Southern  Bolivia. 

Trittonm  Jnnosaai,  Linne.     ( J^ropyron  juiutum,  BeauToii.)  j 

Europe  and  North-Africa.      A  rigid  coast-grass,  with  pungeu 
leaves  and  extensively  creeping  I'oots,  requiring  sea-sand  for  il 
permanent  growth.     One  of  the  best  grasses,  to  keep  rolling  su 
ridges  together,  and  particularly  eligible,  where  cattle  and  oH 
domestic  animals  cannot  readily  be  prevented  from  getting  M 
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Trltloum  Tulfirare,  Yillars.* 

The  Wheat.  Indigenous  to  the  Euphrates-regions,  according  to 
A.  de  CandoUe.  Traced  back  more  than  5,000  years  as  an  Egyptian 
and  Chinese  culture-plant ;  indeed  the  earliest  lacustrine  people  in 
Switzerland  reared  wheat  in  the  stone-age  [Heer].  Excellent 
wheat  was  grown  in  Britain  prior  to  the  Christian  era  [Carruthers]. 
Among  the  utilitarian  plants  of  the  world  Wheat  takes  the  very 
first  position  through  the  widest  area.  In  many  intra-tropical 
countries,  not  too  wet,  wheat  and  barley  can  be  grown  as  winter- 
crop.  At  Irkutzk  some  varieties  of  wheat  ripen  still  during  the 
short  but  warm  summer,  though  the  soil  three  feet  below  the  sur- 
face remains  permanently  frozen  [Dr.  Z.  Oppenheimer].  The 
hon.  J.  L.  Dow  introduced  into  Australia  a  Mexican  variety  of 
Wheat,  which  matures  six  weeks  earlier  than  the  ordinary  sorts. 
In  Japan  some  kind  of  wheat  is  of  extraordinary  precocity  [Lar- 
tigne],  and  it  is  greatly  recommended  there  as  a  forage-plant. 
The  Punjab- Wheat  with  a  few  other  varieties  is  usually  rust-proof. 
The  kinds  of  Rust-fungs,  attacking  Wheat,  are  Puccinia  graminis 
(Persoon),  P.  clandestina  (Desmazieres)  or  P.  straminis  (Fuckel) 
and  P.  coronata  (Persoon).  This  is  not  the  place,  to  enter  ^*nto 
details  about  a  plant  universally  known,  unless  we  may  allude  to 
the  much  overlooked  fact,  that  a  light  beer  can  be  brewed  from 
wheat;  it  may  therefore  suffice  merely  to  mention,  that  three 
primary  varieties  must  be  distinguished  among  the  very  numerous 
sorts  of  cultivated  wheat:  1.  Var.  muticum  (T.  hybenium,  L.),  the 
Winter- Wheat  or  Unbearded  Wheat;  2.  Var.  aristatam  (T.  testi- 
vum,  L.),  the  Summer- Wheat  or  Bearded  Wheat ;  3.  Var.  adliserens 
(T.  Spelta,  L.),  Wheat  with  fragile  axis  and  adherent  grain. 
Metzger  enumerates  systematically  as  distinct  kinds  of  cultivated 
wheat: — 

T.  vulgare^  Villars,  which  includes  among  other  varieties  the 
ordinary  Spring- Wheat,  the  Fox-Wheat  and  the  Kentish 
Wheat.  It  comprises  also  the  best  Italian  sorts  for  plaiting 
straw-bonnets  and  straw-hats,  for  which  only  the  upper  part 
of  the  stem  is  used,  collected  before  the  ripening  of  the 
grain,  and  bleached  through  exposure  to  the  sun  while  kept 
moistened. 

T.  turgidum,  Linne,  comprising  some  varieties  of  White  and 
Red  Wheat,  also  the  Clock-Wheat,  the  Revet-Wheat  and  the 
Poulard-Wheat.  The  sti^aw  of  the  "  Poulard "  variety  is 
unusually  solid. 

T.  durum,  Desfontaines,  which  contains  some  sorts  of  the  Bearded 
Wheat. 

T.  Polonicum,  Linne,  the  Polish  Wheat,  some  kinds  of  which  are 
well  adapted  for  peeled  Wheat. 

T.  Spelta,  Linne,  the  Spelt-Corn  or  Dinkel- Wheat,  a  kind  not 
readily  subject  to  disease,  succeeding  on  soil  (^  very  limited 
fertility,  not  easily  attacked  by  birds,  furnishing  a  flour  of 
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cxoelloncB  tor  cakes,  also  yielding  a  superior  grain  for  jweled 
wheat.  For  preparing  the  latter  it  is  necessary  to  collect  llie 
Bpikes  while  yet  somewhat  gi-een,  and  to  dry  them  by  artificial 
heat. 
T  dicoccum.  Schrank,  {T.  amyleum,  SeringeJ.  Tbe  Emmer- 
Wlieat.  Cnltivatcd  in  Ancient  Egypt  ulready  [Prof.  Koer- 
nicke].  Its  varieties  are  content  with  and.  prolific  on  poor 
soil,  produce  excellent  starch,  are  most  hardy  and  not  snUject 
to  dixt^ases.  To  this  belongs  tbe  Arras- Wheat  of  Abyssinia, 
where  a  few  other  peculiar  sorts  of  wheal  are  to  be  fonnd.  A 
large-grained  variety  of  wheftt  is  baked  in  Persia  [Colvill], 
T.  moiuicoeeum,  Linne.  St.  Peter's  Corn,  which  is  hardier  than 
moat  other  wheats;  exists  in  the  poorest  soils,  but  producai 
grains  less  adapted  for  floar  than  for  peeled  wheat.  Lndigenong 
to  Servia.  Greece  and  Turkey,  if  derived  from  T.  Btpoticimt 
(Boissier).  The  Cham  plain- Wheat,  recently  here  introduced 
by  me,  yields  abont  40  fold  and  seems  qaite  rust-  and  smut- 
proof  ;  the  crop  is  heai"y ;  but  this  variety  is  preferable  for 
green  fodder  and  hay,  the  grain  caiTying  too  much  bran  [Her- 
miston].  Dr.  Bancroft's  experiments  in  Southern  QueenslaiK) 
showed  the  common  Indiun  Bearded  Wheat  to  be  exempt  from 
rust,  as  well  as  two  beardleGS  varieties  from  the  same  part  of 
Asia.  On  this  subject  see  also  the  print  of  my  lecture  befure 
the  Agrionltural  Society  of  Beiidigo,  '"on  r'lst  in  w1il-:ii.'  l^li'V 
According  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture 
37  millions  of  aci-es  were  in  1882,  under  wheat-culture  in  the 
United  States.  Wheat  can  be  brought  by  proper  choice  of 
the  season  even  to  mature  in  Central  Australia  [Rev.  H. 
Kempe].  Latterly  advanced  in  Upper  India  to  a  culture  orer 
about  20  million  aci-es.  in  various  parts  of  the  world  tlw 
pi-odigions  quantity  of  60  bushels  on  an  acre  is  sometime* 
obtained  on  rich  and  new  land.  Mr.  K.  T.  Wickson,  of  the 
University  of  California,  mentions  the  following  varieties,  OBt 
of  about  100,  as  pi-oof  against  the  larva  and  pupa  of  the  Hes- 
sian fly  (Cecidomyia  destructor)  : — Bearded  wheat  of  Missojen, 
Palestine,  Petali,  Volo,  Greek  Wheat  from  Atlanti,  Forell*; 
they  all  belong  t^j  the  type,  T.  durum,  and  aie  remarkable E<ff 
their  rigid  solid  stems  and  for  their  hard  grHin.s,  rich  in  gluten. 
and  all  requiring  a  warm  clime.  Change  of  aeed-grains,  eves  ] 
of  the  satne  variety,  from  the  most  favorable  localitim,  u  I 
always  desirable.  J 

Among  the  cimdilions   foi'  rendering  Wheat-crops   safe  againat    I 
rust-fungK  arc  prominent;  thorough  drainageof  thefield,  snfficieBCJ   I 
of  potash,  lime  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  soil,  choice  of  varietiM  I 
of  least  sappy  constitution  and  of  early  maturation,  yearly  rene 
of  seed-grain  of  rust -res  is  ting  varieties  from  their  original  1' 
tions  ;  early  sowing,  and  this  not  too  close,  suppression  of  alt  i^ 
of  grasses  and  weeds    on   the    field    and    in  its  vicinity,   sel^ 
.   applied    entirely   free  of   rust,   imm' 
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cutting  of  any  affected  position  of  the  crop,  supervision  strictly 
exercised  by  public  officials  ;  these  measures  to  be  connectedly 
enjoined.  Soil,  so  strongly  pervaded  by  chloride  of  sodium  a«  barely 
to  be  yet  capable  of  producing  ordinary  grasses,  seems  also  to  give 
wheat  free  of  rust.  Dr.  Plowright  recommends  against  smut 
immersions  of  the  seed-grain  in  water  heated  to  132®  F. 

TropflDOlum  majus,  Linne. 

Peru.  This  showy  perennial  climber  passes  with  impropriety 
under  the  name  of  Nasturtium.  The  herbage  and  flowers  serve  as 
cress,  and  are  also  considered  antiscorbutic.  The  plant  can  be 
grown  in  Norway  northward  to  lat.  70®  22'  [Schuebeler].  Has 
some  insecticidal  value,  and  it  is  even  said,  that  when  planted 
around  apple  trees,  it  will  rid  them  finally  of  the  woolly  Aphis. 
A  smaller  species,  T.  minus,  L.,  from  Peru,  can  likewise  be  chosen 
for  a  cress-salad;  both  besides  furnish  in  their  flower-buds  and 
young  fruits  a  substitute  for  capers.  A  volatile  oil  of  burning 
taste  can  be  distilled  from  the  foliage  of  both,  and  this  is  more 
acrid  even  than  the  distilled  oil  of  mustard-seeds.  In  colder 
countries  these  plants  are  only  of  one  year's  duration.  Numerous 
other  species,  all  highly  ornamental,  occur  in  South- America  and 
some  few  also  in  Mexico.     The  seeds  will  keep  for  several  years. 

TropaBolum  sessllifollum^  Poeppig. 

Chili.  Among  the  species  of  this  genus  one  of  the  most  eligible 
for  its  tubers,  which  can  be  consumed  even  in  a  raw  state,  and  are 
larger  than  those  of  most  other  TropaBolums,  while  the  stems  are 
short  and  procumbent  [Prof.  Philippi]. 

TropflDOlam  tuberosum,  Ruiz  and  Pavon. 

Peru  and  Bolivia,  up  to  the  higher  mountain-regions.  The 
tuberous  root  serves  as  an  esculent ;  some  frost  improves  it. 

Trophls  Americana,  Lione. 

West-Indian  Archipelagus.  The  foliage  of  this  milky  tree  has 
been  recommended  as  food  for  the  silk-insect.  In  Cuba  and 
Jamaica  it  is  used  as  provender  for  cattle  and  sheep. 

Tuber  flDStlvum,  Micheli. 

Middle  and  Southern  Europe.  The  truffle  most  frequent  in  the 
markets  of  England.  The  White  British  Truffle,  Chairomyces 
meandriformis,  though  large,  is  valued  less.  In  the  Department 
Vaucluse  alone  about  60,000  lbs.  of  truffles  are  collected  annually, 
at  a  value  of  about  £4,000.  Many  other  kinds  of  truffles  are  in 
use.  The  Australian  truffle,  Mylitt-a  Australis  (Berkeley)  or  Notio- 
hydnum  Australe,  sometimes  attains  the  size  of  the  cocoa-nut,  and 
is  also  a  fair  esculent.  It  seems  quite  feasible,  to  naturalise  the 
best  edible  fungs  of  these  and  other  genera,  although  such  may  not 
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be  amenable  to  re^Iar  caltare ;  tlniH  etTurU  should  be  tnsde  for 
the  introdnctian  of  all  the  sapencn*  kinds  of  traftles,  as  an  insist 
into  the  manner,  in  which  regetable^  of  the  fiing  as -species  mj^ht  be 
tranBferred  to  wide  diBtances,  haw  jrrdduaUy  been  obt&ined.  The 
total  Talne  of  the  export  of  trnfHes  from  Fmnce  in  1877  amoonted 
to  considerably  over  half  a  millicn  |iounds  sterling,  the  total  pro- 
duction in  that  yeai-  being  valued  at  ulwut  £80ti.000.  The  antinal 
revenue  of  the  truffle -ground  of  Curjientras  is,  accordinp  to  Sim- 
monds.  £80,000.  The  great  White  North-Americnn  Truffle  (Tuber 
album)  ifi  as  whit«  an  snow  and  as  tender  as  cards  [Millington}. 

Ttib«r  alMdwn,  CaeBolpini. 

Ocuors  with  T.  testivnm,  but  is  smttlter  and  less  agreesible  io 


Sibthorp. 

The  Black  Truffle.  Middle  ai.d  .Southern  PJurope.  Like  »ii 
others  giviwing  naderfp^^und,  and  gunerallv  found  in  forest-soil  nf 
limestone-formation.  It  attains  u  »'uigiit  iif  over  one  pound. 
Experiments  for  naturalisation  may  bi>  f  ffeeted  w-ilb  every  proBpecl 
of  success  by  conveying  any  traffic  in  its  nntivc  soil  and  loCHting  il 
in  calcareous  places  of  forest-regiuiis,  Aa  a  condiment  or  merelj 
in  a  roasted  state,  it  aflords  an  aroiuiitit;  food.  The  famous  Queri-y- 
or  Perifford- Truffle  is  derived  from  this  species.  T.  melanospomm 
(Vittadini)  from  France,  Germany  and  Italy,  is  of  a  still  more 
exquisite  taste  than  T.  cibarinm — indeed,  of  straw  berry -flavor. 

Tuber  i&amatain,  Pico. 

Grey  Truffle.  South-Europe.  One  of  the  most  esteemed  of  ftll 
trutHes,  with  some  garlic-flavor.  Hymenogaster  Bnlliardt  (Vilt»- 
dini)  and  Jlelanogaster  variegataa  (Tulaane)  of  South-Europe  an 
also  excellent  truffles. 

Tnber  roAun,  Pico. 

Southern  Europe,  extending  to  Britian.  Red  Truffle,  especisUy 
in   vineyards.      Much  used  for  food,  but  smaller   than    Terfeti*- 

Tmffles. 

Tnllpa  Oessnerlana,  LiDm'. 

Caucatius  and  adjoining  i-egions.  The  alkaloid  of  this  popnltf 
garden-plant  Js  a  very  powei-ful  Sialogogue  [Prof.  Ringer].  * 

Tjrpha  latlfoli»,  Linn.'.  i 

The  Cattail,  large  Keedmace  or  Bulrush.     Widely  diatribnti 
over  the  northern  hemisphere — in  Norway  to  lat,  60°  41 '.     Wort 
of  being  encouraged  in  its  growth  on  rivers  and  around  lakes,  f 
of  being  transfeired  to  unutilised  waters,  as  the  very  light  and 
fuli^e  can  be  converted  into  material  for  mattresses,  which  i" 
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Boyal  Navy  of  Italy  have  come  into  universal  use  as  additional 
means  of  saving  human  life  in  the  event  of  shipwreck.  These 
mattresses  continue  to  float  for  a  very  long  time  and  bear  a  great 
weight ;  thus  one  mattress  is  capable  of  supporting  several  persons 
in  water  (Marquis  Toverena  and  Admiral  Romano).  The  large 
rootstocks  are  rich  in  nourishing  starch.  The  closely  allied  T. 
angustifolia  extends  to  Australia. 

Vlez  BuropflDUS,  Linne. 

The  Whin,  Gorse  or  Furze.  Western  and  Southern  Europe, 
Azores,  Canary-Islands  ;  hardy  in  Norway  to  lat.  58®  58 '.  A  bush 
important  for  covering  quickly  drift-sands  on  coasts,  not  readily 
approached  by  pastoral  animals.  Too  apt  to  stray  as  a  hedge-plant. 
The  straightened  stems  even  used  for  umbrellas,  parasols  and  walk- 
ing-sticks [J.  R.  Jackson].  Prof.  C.  Koch  recommends  a  thorniest 
variety  for  sheep-pastures. 

minOIUi  tuberosiISf  Lozano.     (MeUoca  tuberosa,  Lindley.) 

Andes  of  New  Granada  and  Peru,  up  to  an  elevation  of  9,000 
feet.  A  perennial  herb,  the  tubers  of  which  are  edible ;  they  are 
of  about  the  size  of  hens'  eggs.  Can  be  propagated  from  cuttings, 
and  will  endure  some  frost  [Watson].  A  mean  temperature  of 
about  50°  F.  is  favorable  for  the  production  of  tubers  of  this  plant 
[Vilmorin].  Shablee  found  the  tubers  in  a  dried  state  to  contain 
3  per  cent,  fat,  4  per  cent,  gum,  19  per  cent,  grape-sugar,  33  per 
cent,  starch,  12  per  cent,  albumen. 

VlmuB  alata^  Michaux. 

The  Whahoo-Pjlm  of  North- America,  extending  to  Newfoundland 
and  Texas.  Of  quick  growth.  Height  of  tree  reaching  about  40 
feet.  Wood  fine-grained,  heavier  and  stronger  than  that  of  the 
White  Elm,  of  a  dull-red  colour,  unwedgeable,  used  by  wheel- 
wrights, but  like  that  of  U.  Americana  not  equal  to  the  wood  of 
the  European  Elm. 

Vlmiui  Americana,  Linne.* 

The  White  Elm  of  Eastern  North -America,  also  called  Rock-  or 
Swamp-Elm.  A  tree  of  longevity,  fond  of  moist  river-banks, 
becoming  fully  a  hundred  feet  high  ;  trunk  to  60  feet  and  as  much 
as  5  feet  in  diameter.  The  tree  is  found  hardy  in  Norway  fully  to 
lat.  59"  55 '.  Manning  mentions,  that  trees  have  been  known  to 
attain  a  circumference  of  27  feet  at  3  feet  from  the  ground,  and  of 
13  feet  where  the  branches  burst  forth.  It  is  highly  prized  for 
street-planting  in  North -America.  Can  be  propagated  from  suckers 
like  the  European  elm,  irrespective  of  multiplication  from  cuttings 
or  seeds.  Almost  indifferent  to  soil.  The  timiber  is  light,  used  for 
wheelwrights'  work,  for  tubes,  water-pipes ;  bears  driving  bolts 
well  [Robb]  ;  it  is  durable,  if  either  kept  quite  dry  or  permanently 
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aabmerged  in  yrater.  TT.  Floridana  (ChapniSLii)  is  a  varietr-  Bate 
of  growth  in  Nebraska :  Btom-circnmference,  53  inches  in  24  years 
2  feet  fthove  ground  [Furnas]. 

mmiui  osmparstrla.  Limit .• 

Tlic  ordinary  Elm,  iudigenous  to  Europe  and  temperate  Anin,  ^ 
far  cast  an  Japan.  Several  marked  varieties,  sacli  as  the  Cork- 
Elm  and  Wych-Elm,  exist,  also  a  weeping  variety.  The  elm  in  . 
attaining  an  age  of  several  centurieH,  beeomes  finally  of  enormons 
size.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  records  the  height  of  a  tree  at  125  feet, 
with  a  stem -circumference  of  50  feet.  Grew  at  St.  Vincent's  Galf 
in  30  years  to  a  height  of  abont  66  feet  [E.  B.  Smith].  In  Britain 
it  has  been  occasionally  attacked  by  Scolytns  destructor,  and  irre- 
spective of  this  beetle,  also  by  the  Goat-moth.  Cosshb  lig&iperda, 
both  boring  into  the  stem.  Latreille  already  recommended,  to  catch 
the  larvffl  of  those  borers  by  suri-ounding  the  stem-base  with  a 
mixture  of  clay  and  cow-dung.  A  coating  of  coal-tai'  to  the  affected 
portions  of  the  stem  has  lately  been  recommended.  The  wood  is 
tough,  hai^,  fine-grained  and  remarkably  durable,  if  constantly 
ondei"  water.  Next  to  yew  it  is  the  best  of  European  woods,  where 
great  elasticity  is  required,  as  for  archery-bows.  It  is  also  used  for 
keels,  blocks,  wheels,  piles,  pumps,  gun-  and  I'ail way-carriages. 
gunwales,  mill-work,  various  tools  and  implements.  Ebn-pilcs  of 
the  old  London-Bridge  were  found  to  be  in  a  sound  condition  aft«r 
being  in  the  ground  for  800  years.  The  Wych-BJIm  (U.  niuntana, 
Withering)  grows  still  further  north  than  the  Cork-Elm  (U.snbe- 
rosa,  Moenehl,  in  Norway  to  lat.  66°  59';  even  in  lat.  .59°  45'  Pro- 
fessor Schuebeler  found  a  tree  still  over  100  feet  high,  with  a  stem 
4  feet  in  diameter.  The  wood  of  the  Wych-Elm  is  preferred  for 
bending  purposes  [Eaasie].  The  bast  is  tough.  The  average 
growth  at  Poi-t  Phillip  proved  40  feet  in  25  years,  but  in  verj' 
favorable  situations  considerably  more.  Here  almost  as  long  withont 
leaves  as  in  colder  climes.  De  Candolle  estimated  a  particular 
aged  elm  in  France  to  be  .335  years  old. 

VlmoK  orasilfolla,  Nuttall. 

The  Evergreen  Elm  of  Mexico.  Arkansas  and  Te^as.     A  tree 
fully  90  feet  high  and  2  feet  in  stem-diameter. 

iriiiina  ftalva,  Michaui, 

The  Slippery  or  Bed  Elm  of  Eastern  North -America.  Reaclmi|f 
a  height  of  about  60  feet.  Splendid  for  street-planting.  There  is 
a  pendent- branched  vai-iety.  Wood  red,  tenacious,  useful  for 
wagon-hubs  and  wheels  [Vaaey].  Regarded  as  the  beat  Nortfa- 
American  wood  for  blocks  of  rigging,  according  to  Siramonds.  Ti" 
leaves  seem  available  as  food  for  the  larvffi  of  the  silkmotb ;  tl 
bark  is  employed  in  medicine.  Rate  of  growth,  little  more  th 
half  that  of  the  White  Elm  [Furnas]. 
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Vlmiis  Mezioana,  Planchon. 

Cordilleras  of,  Sonth -Western  North -America.  This  elm  attains 
a  height  of  60  feet  or  perhaps  more.  Manj  of  these  elms  are  avail- 
able as  quick-growing  avenue-trees  for  shade-lines. 

TTlmus  parvifolla,  Jacquio. 

The  Evergreen  Elm  of  China,  Japan,  Upper  India  and  Burmah. 
A  similar  tree  is  found  on  the  Himalayan  mountains.  Well  eligible 
for  big  hedges. 

minus  pedanoulata.  Fougeranx.    (U.  ciliata,  Ehrhart.) 

Europe  and  Asia,  through  the  middle  zone.     A  fine  avenue- tree. 

TTlmuB  raoemosa,  Thomas.* 

The  Cork-Elm  of  North -America,  also  called  Western  Rock-Elm. 
Wood  as  valuable  as  that  of  U.  Americana,  but  much  heavier ;  it  is 
fine-grained  and  compact,  tough,  flexible,  not  liable  to  split,  holds 
bolts  better  than  most  timber,  and  is  extremely  durable  when  con- 
stantly wet ;  deserves  unqualified  praise  as  a  furniture- wood  for 
hardness,  strength,  beauty  and  buff-reddish  tint ;  also  largely 
employed  for  piles,  pumps,  naves,  tackle-blocks,  keels,  gunwales, 
heavy  agricultural  implements,  such  as  mowing  and  threshing 
machines,  ploughs  [Robb,  Sargent]. 

IJlmus  Walllohiana,  Planchon. 

Himalayan  Elm.  In  the  mountains  of  India  from  3,500  feet  to 
10,000  feet.  A  tree,  sometimes  to  90  feet  high,  the  stem  attaining 
a  girth  of  24  feet,  but  of  rather  slow  growth  [Gamble].  Bark  very 
tough ;  foliage  locally  lopped  off  for  cattle-fodder  [Brandis].  U. 
lancifolia  (Roxburgh)  occurs  in  the  same  region  as  a  large  tree, 
yielding,  according  to  Gumble,  reddish  hard  wood. 

Vmbellularia   Califomioa,  Nattall.      (Oreodaphne   Californica,  Nees; 
Tetranthera  Californica,  Hooker  and  Arnott.) 

Oregon  and  California,  where  it  is  called  the  "  Mountain- Laurel " 
or  "  Bay -tree."  Finally  to  100  feet  high ;  throughout  pervaded  by 
a  somewhat  camphoric  odor.  Wood  most  valuable  for  cabinet- 
work, also  for  the  best  of  flooring ;  that  of  the  root  splendid  for 
turnery ;  it  is  hard,  close-grained,  durable,  easily  worked,  suscep- 
tible of  high  polish  [Dr.  Behr  and  Prof.  Bolander]. 

Vniola  irraoills,  Michaux. 

North- Am  erica.  A  perennial  pasture-grass  of  considerable  value, 
content  with  sandy  soil,  and  liking  the  vicinity  of  the  sea.  Root 
creeping. 
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Valola  Ifttlfolla,  HichkQz. 

North- America.  This  r»tber  tall  perennial  grass  forms  Uxgt 
tafts,  and  affords  valuable  fodder ;  it  is  best  adapted  for  shadj 
woodlands  [C.  Mohr]. 

Vatola]  pftBioal»t«,  Linnf . 

North-Eastem  America.  This  tall  maritime  grass  can  be  chosen 
on  acconnt  of  its  creeping  roots,  to  bind  rolling  coast-sands. 

VresK  lobKtA,  Linni. 

Intra-trapic  girdle  around  the  globe.  This  perennial  herb  has 
recently  been  enumerated  among  plants  with  oamparatiTelj  toia- 
ciona  fibre ;  it  can  be  reared  far  beTond  the  tropics.  Some  oongeneric 
plants  can  similarly  be  utilized.  Probably  objectionable  near  sheep- 
runs  on  account  of  the  minute  prickles  of  its  fruits. 

Vrrln**  ScUla,  Steinhea.     (SciUamonUma,  Liou^.) 

The  medicinal  Squill.  Countries  iiround  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
Canary -Islands.  Already  ordered  by  Charles  tlic  Great  to  be  ^«n 
in  the  imperial  gardens.  This  coahl-|ilftiil<  needt;  no  regular  culti- 
ration;  but  settlers  living  near  thi'  -st'tt  might  encoarage  tt«  dis- 
semination, and  thus  obtain  the  buliis  a.^  di'ugs  front  natural  locaH- 
tiea.  Its  peculiar  bitter  principle  is  t'ollcd  scillitin.  The  linlh 
containa  24  per  cent,  tannin,  U.  altissima  (Baker)  serves  in  South. 
Africa  as  squill. 

Vvnlarla  seaallifolla,  Linnc. 

North-America,  in  forests.  This  pretty  herb  is  mentioned  as 
yielding  a  good  substitute  for  aspamgus. 

VaOOlBlam  alatttm,  Dombey.      {Thibaadia  alata,  DuoalO 

Frigid  region,'!  of  the  Andes  of  Pern.  A  tall  evcT^reen  shnib, 
with  pink  berries  of  the  siie  of  a  cheny.  This  highly  emamental 
plant  could  be  grown  in  snb.alpinc  rcgioim  foi'  its  fruits. 

Vaoolninin  Arotostaphrlos,  Linn<'. 

From  Greece  to  the  Caacasus.  The  luaves,  dried  and  slightly 
heated,  furnish  the  Bi-onssa-tea,  the  material  for  a  fairly  palatsblf 
beverage   [G.  Maw],  possibly  of  medicinal  viilne.     Dr.  G,  Dieck 

praises  the  berries  as  very  relishable. 

Vaoolnlmn  Itloolor,  F.  v.  Mueller.  {Thibamlia  bieoUr,  Buii  and  Pbtob.) 
Cold  zones  of  the  Peruvian  Andes.  A  high  evergreen  bush,  witl 
red  berries  of  about  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut.  All  Thibaudias  seev 
best  to  form  a  section  in  the  genus  Vaccinium,  some  npecies  of  ^ 
latter — for  instance,  Vaccinium  Imrayi  (Hooker)  from  Dominici 
mediating  the  transit.  The  species  of  the  section  Thibaudia.  a 
rule,  produce  red  berries  of  acidulous  grateful  tar.te.     Many  c 
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may  therefore  deserve  culture  or  naturalisation  in  forest-ravines  or 
on  sub-alpine  heights.  They  occur  from  Peru  to  Mexico,  also  in 
the  West-Indies.  One  species,  Vaccinium  melliflorum  (Thibaudia 
melliflora,  Ruiz  and  Pavon),  has  its  flowers  particularly  rich  in 
honey-nectar. 

Vaooinlum  oaespltosmn,  Michaux. 

Labrador,  Canada  and  North-Eastem  States  of  the  American 
Union.  A  deciduous-leaved  small  bush,  with  bluish  edible  berries. 
V.  ovalifolium  (Smith)  is  an  allied  species. 

Vaooinlum  Canadense,  Kalm.* 

Prom  the  Middle  States  of  North- America  northwards.  A  dwarf 
shrub  in  swampy  ground  of  woodlands.  Yields,  like  V.  Pennsyl- 
vanicum,  to  which  it  is  allied,  edible  blueberries  or  huckleberries. 
Mr.  Marity  calls  the  berries  delicious,  fetching  a  high  price — up  to 
11  dollars  a  bushel,  never  lower  than  5  dollars,  in  New  York.  One 
bush  yields  from  a  pint  to  a  quart  of  berries.  It  thrives  through 
all  grades  of  soil  and  exposure.  The  berries  are  rather  large  and 
aromatic ;  for  cooking  and  preserves  they  locally  take  precedence 
to  any  other  kind  of  berry ;  they  are  easily  dried,  and  retain  their 
full  delicious  flavor.  The  bush  grows  occasionally  to  a  height  of 
15  feet. 

Vaooiniuin  oorjmbosuin,  Linn^. 

The  Swamp-Blueberry  or  Blue-Huckleberry.  Canada,  Eastern 
and  Western  States  of  North-America.  A  good -sized  shnib,  reach- 
ing a  height  of  15  feet,  with  deciduous  foliage.  Berries  bluish- 
black,  rather  large,  aromatic,  of  sweetish  taste,  ripening  late  in  the 
season.  The  frequency  of  this  bush  in  its  native  countries  induces 
the  anticipation,  that  it  could  readily  be  disseminated  elsewhere  in 
apt  climes  and  soils. 

Vaooiniuin  er  jthrooarpum,  Michaux.    {OxycoceiLs  erectus,  Pursh.) 

Carolina  and  Virginia,  on  high  mountains.  An  upright  bush,  a 
few  feet  in  height,  with  deciduous  leaves.  The  transparent  scarlet 
berries,  according  to  Pursh,  are  of  excellent  taste.  V.  Japonicum 
(Miquel)  is  a  closely  allied  East- Asiatic  representative. 

Vaooinium  grrandifloruniy  Dombey.     {Ceratostemma  grandiflorum,  Buiz 
and  Pav^on.) 

Andes  of  Peru.  A  tall  evergreen  shrub.  The  berries  of  a 
pleasant  acidulous  taste. 

Vaooinium  humifnsum,  Graham. 

North- Western  America,  particularly  on  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Berries  of  this  bush  well-flavored. 

2g2 


BtUet  Plant!  for  Induttnal  Cvltitn  amd 

TftMlBliim  b««dMasultli,  Wi^t.    iJ;ap«tM  »H>&na,  DouL) 

Soathent  India,  eztending  to  Ceylon,  ftt  elev«tioiu  from  4,000 
to  8,000  feet.  This  eTerereea  Bpeoiei  attftina  tiia  sue  ot  a  amdl 
tree,  flowering  and  fnuting  tnroogboat  the  Tear.  The  fmitB 
resemble  cranberrieH. 

TacPtolwn  levoaattanm,  cliainiMo. 

Moantauui  of  Mezica  An  arborescent  species.  Tke  blackish 
berries  are  edible. 

VftoelBlum  macrocarpatit  Ait«n.  (Ottycocciu  inaeroearpus.  Pertooa.) 
The  luifje  Cranberry.  From  Canada  to  Virginia  and  Camlina, 
particularly  in  sandy  and  poatv  bogs,  and  in  cold  mossy  swampt. 
Hai-dy  at  Ghristiania.  A  trailing  evei-greeo  bush  with  stems  attaio- 
ing  a  length  of  3  feet.  In  sunny  places  more  fruitfnl  than  in  shady 
localities.  It  is  this  species,  which  lias  become  so  ezt£iii>ivoly  cidtd- 
vated  in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  United  States,  where  on  mooty 
land,  often  not  otherwiee  to  be  utilized,  enormous  quantities  of  this 
fruit  httve  been  produced  by  regular  culture  at  a  highly  proGtable 
scale.  The  berries  are  of  ttcid  tast«.  pleasant  aroma  and  the  scarlet 
brightness  of  the  British  cranbei-rj,  but  considerably  larger.  The 
plant  roots  also  Along  its  deprensed  stem,  from  which  it  can  be 
remlily  multiplied. 

Vaoolnlam  lUttrldlonale,  Swartz. 

Jamnicn,  from  the  summits  of  the  highest  ranges  down  to  the 
cofFee-regions.  It  attains  a  height  of  30  feet,  and  is  evei^reen. 
The  small  beiries  are  of  the  taste  and  colour  of  those  of  V.  Vitis 


Taoclniam  Slortlnla,  BoBtham. 

Mountains  of  Columbia.  A  shrub,  several  feet  high.  The  frails 
resemble  those  of  V.  Myrtillus,  but  are  more  acid.  They  come  to 
the  Quito.market  under  the  name  Mortina. 

Taaclniam  myrtllloldei.  Michaui. 

Michigan,  Canada,  Newfoundland,  Labrador.  The  large  edible 
ben-ies  are  called  Bluets.  Thi.i  little  busli  is  adapted  for  alpine 
connti'v. 

Vaaelnlnm  Mjrtlllns,  Linm-.* 

The  British  Whortleben-y  or  Bilberry.  Thronghout  Europe. 
Northern  and  Middle  Asia,  remotest  North -America,  extending  to 
the  Califomian  Sierra  Nevada;  in  heathy  and  turfy  forest-land 
In  Norway  it  is  found  wild  to  lat.  71°  10'  [Schnebeler].  A  shmt- 
a  few  feet  high  or  less,  deciduous,  erect,  of  great  value  for  its  copioi 
Kupply  of  berries.  They  ai-e,  as  well  known,  black  with  a  blni 
gi-ey  hue,  rarely  white,  of   exceedingly    grateful  taste  and  i 
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wholesome.  Fresh,  eaten  with  milk,  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of 
all  dishes.  The  naturalisation  of  this  plant  on  alpine  ranges  and 
in  cooler  woodlands  would  prove  a  boon.  For  raising  the  plant 
from  seeds,  the  berries  should  be  dried  by  lenient  warmth,  and  the 
seeds  be  left  in  the  pulp  on  transmission.  Perhaps  packing  amon^ 
slit  dried  figs  may  also  be  recommendable,  or  they  might  be  trans- 
mitted in  ice-chambers  of  ships.  The  berries  can  be  utilized  also 
for  their  dye.     The  whole  bush  contains  quina-acid. 

Vaooinlum  ovalifollum,  Smith. 

North- Western  America  from  Mendocino  to  Oregon.  This 
shrub  bears  large  edible  berries  [Dr.  GKbbons]. 

Vaoolnlmn  OTatum,  Porsh. 

Common  throughout  California,  also  in  British  Columbia,  at  alti* 
tudes  from  1,000  to  2,000  feet,  attaining  a  height  of  about  8  feet. 
It  bears  its  fruit  in  densely  crowded  racemes,  the  dark-blue  but 
small  berries  being  of  good  flavor.  This  species  would  doubtlessly 
form  a  valuable  accession  among  cultivated  fruits  [Gibbons]. 

VaooiBimn  Ozyoocovs*  Linn^.    {Owyeoccw  p<UttUrii,  Persoon.) 

The  British  Cranberry.  Throughout  Europe,  Northern  and 
Middle  Asia,  North- America ;  on  turf -moss  in  moory  heaths.  A 
creeping  evergreen  shrub  of  particular  neatness.  The  berries  give 
a  most  agreeable  preserve,  and  are  of  antiscorbutic  value.  This 
species  is  particularly  eligible  for  the  spongy,  mossy  bogs  of  alpine 
mountains,  where  with  us  also  a  most  profitable  culture  thus  could 
be  initiated.     Indigenous  in  Norway  northward  to  lat  70*  45'. 

Vaootnium  padilbllmn,  Smith.    (F.  MadeSreMe,  Link.) 

Madeira  and  Azores  ;  3-4,000  feet  high.  An  arborescent  shrub. 
The  berries  are  not  so  IsTge  as  those  of  V.  Myrtillus,  but  sweeter 
and  collected  in  clusters  [Fr.  Hall]. 

Vaoolnlmn  parTlfollum,  Smith. 

North-Western  America,  from  Mendocino  to  Sitka.  A  tall  shrub. 
The  berries  are  excellent  for  preserves. 

Vaooinlum  ponduilflorum,  Gaudichand. 

Hawaia,  where  it  is  called  the  ''  Ohelo.''  The  acidulous  berries 
of  this  bush  are  edible. 

Vaoolnlmn  PonnsjlTanloom,  Lamarck.*    (F.  angutt^foUum,  Alton.) 

The  early  Blueberry  or  Blue  Huckleberry.  North-America,  on 
dry  woody  hills.  A  dwarf  bush  with  deciduous  foliage,  producing 
fruit  in  abundance  and  early  in  the  season.  The  berries  are  large, 
bluish-black  and  of  sweet  taste.  V.  Canadense  (Kalm),  according 
to  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  is  closely  allied. 
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VaooiBlum  prmmtmnm^  Budolphi. 

Elamtschatka.  A  minute  plant,  but  with  large  delicious  fruits. 
It  might  perhaps  easily  be  disseminated  on  any  alpine  mountains. 

Vaodnium  retioulatnm.  Smith. 

Hawaia»  at  elevations  from  4,000  to  8,000  feet.  A  dwarf  shrub. 
Berries  somewhat  astringent,  but  of  pleasant  taste  [Dr.  Hillebrand]. 
Belated  to  Y.  cereum  (Forster)  from  the  Tahiti-Mountions. 

VaiMdniuin  nlirinosiiiiif  Linn^. 

British  Bog-Bilberry.  Europe,  Northern  and  Middle  Asia, 
North- America.  A  deciduous  bush,  with  blackish  berries,  similsr 
to  those  of  V.  Myrtillus,  but  hardly  of  equal  excellence.  Wild  to 
lat.  78^  north  in  Greenland 

VacMsiniain  Taoillaiis,  Solander. 

Eastern  North-America,  in  sandy  forest-lands.  A  deciduous 
small  bush,  with  its  blue  berries  coming  later  into  season  than  Y. 
Pennsylvanicum  [Dr.  A.  Gray]. 

Vaooinlum  Vitia  Xdasa,  Linn^. 

Europe,  Northern  and  Middle  Asia,  North- Americii.  Extends  in 
Greenland  to  76**  N.  L.  [Nathorst]  ;  therefore  fit  for  subglader- 
regions.  A  dwarf  shrub  with  evergreen  leaves.  The  purplish-red 
berries  are  sought  for  jellies  and  other  preserves.  It  is  as  yet 
impossible  to  say,  how  many  other  species  of  Vaccinium  produce 
good-sized  and  well-flavored  fruits.  The  genus  ranges  also  ui 
tropical  species  from  Continental  Asia  to  the  Indian  Archipel^as, 
and  has  a  wide  extension  likewise  in  South- America,  occupying  in 
hot  countries  higher  mountain-regions ;  but  few  reliable  notes  on 
the  tropical  species  are  extant  as  far  as  their  fruits  are  concerned. 
No  attempts  seem  as  yet  to  have  been  made,  to  improve  the  fruits 
of  any  Vaccinium  by  hybridizing  nearly  allied  species  under  horti- 
cultural care.  We  here  would  like  to  see  any  one  of  the  kinds, 
alluded  to  in  these  pages,  naturalised  on  the  Australian  Alps. 

Vahea  florida,  F.  v.  Mueller.     {Landolphia  florida,  Bentham.) 

West- Africa,  up  to  2,500  feet.     This  may  prove  hardy  in  mild 
extra-tropic  regions.    Dr.  Welwitsch  describes  the  Aboh-fruit  of  this 
species  as  sweet  and  acidulous,  but  was  not  less  gratified  with  the 
beauty   and   marvellous  abundance   of  its   large   snow-white  and 
jasmin-scented  flowers.     V.  florida  also  yields  much  caoutehonc, 
like  V.  Heudelotii   (Landolphia  Heudetotit,  D.C)  from  the  Senegal- 
regions.     The  genus  Vtihea  was  fully  established   by  Lamarck  as 
early  as  1791.    Tte  excellent  work  on  the  caoutchoucs  of  commerof 
by    James  Collins,  may    be    consulted    as   regards    the    sources  o 
various    kinds   of   India-rubbers.     Prof.    Wiesner    (Rohstoffe  dr 
Pflanzenreichs,  1873)  enumerates  at  p.  154-156  the  vaiious  plan 
then  known  to  yield  caoutchouc,  giving  also  a  chemical  accoun 
these  substances. 
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Vahea  OwarlenslS,  F.  v.  Mueller.    (Landolphia  Owariensis,  BeauTois.) 

Tropical  West- Africa,  bnt  ascending  to  the  highlands  of  Angela, 
according  to  Dr.  Welwitsch.  This  climber,  with  several  other 
Vaheas,  yields  the  West- African  caoutchouc  ;  others  furnish  the 
Madagascar-sort,  particularly  V.  gummifera  (Lamarck),  now  culti- 
vated also  in  India.  Prof.  Wiesner  of  Vienna  enumerates  47 
species  of  various  genera,  which  yield  either  rubber,  gutta  percha 
or  balata.  It  is  said  that  the  addition  of  ammonia  to  the  sap 
improves  the  rubber.  V.  Owariensis  produces  edible  fruits  as  larg^ 
as  middle-sized  oranges,  with  sweet  and  slightly  acid  pulp. 

Valeriana  Celtloa,  Linn^. 

Alps  of  Europe  ;  hardy  at  Christiania.  The  "  Speik."  The  root 
of  this  perennial  herb  is  particularly  aromatic. 

Valeriana  edulls,  Nuttall. 

North-Western  America,  from  Oregon  to  the  Rocky  Mountains* 
The  thick  spindle-shaped  root  of  this  herb  affords  food  to  the 
natives  of  that  part  of  the  globe.  When  baked  the  root  proves 
agreeable  and  wholesome.  When  we  consider  the  wild  state  of  the 
plants,  from  which  many  of  our  important  root-crops  arose,  this 
Valeriana  and  several  other  plants,  suggestively  mentioned  in  these 
pages,  may  well  be  admitted  for  trial-culture. 

Valeriana  officinalis,  Linne. 

Europe,  Northern  and  Middle  Asia,  in  swampy  grass-land,  with  a 
predilection  for  forests  and  river-banks.  In  Norway  it  extends 
northward  to  lat  70"  22^  [Prof.  Schuebeler].  This  perennial  herb 
would  do  particularly  well  on  high  mountains^  It  is  the  only  one 
among  numerous  congeners  of  Europe,  Asia  and  America,  which  is 
drawn  to  a  considerable  extent  into  medicinal  use.  The  root  and 
herb  contain  valeiianic  acid  and  a  peculiar  tannic  acid ;  the  root 
furnishes  also  an  essential  oil,  which  again  resolves  itself  into 
valerol  (70  per  cent.),  valeren,  barneol  and  valerianic  acid.  Con- 
cerning these  see  Husemann  and  Hilger's  Pflanzenstoffe,  1884.  The 
order  of  Valerianeae  is  not  represented  by  any  native  plant  in 
Australia. 

Valerianella  olltorla,  Moench. 

Lamb's  Lettuce.  Europe,  North- Africa,  Northern  and  Middle 
Asia.  Northward  to  lat.  59°  16'  in  Norway.  A  fair  and  early 
salad-plant.  It  is  an  annual  and  has  several  congeners  in  Europe 
and  Asia.  V.  eriocarpa  (Desvaux)  is  similarly  utilitarian.  With 
still  more  force  this  may  be  said  of  the  co-ordinal  Fedia  cornucopi89 
(Gaertner).     The  seeds  will  keep  about  five  years  [Vilraorin]. 
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Tanffuerla  Infansta,  Uurchell. 

From  tropical  Africa  to  Natjil  and  t'afl'raria.  The  frait  of  this 
elirub  or  Email  tree  is  medlar-like,  but  superior  in  taate.  Worth 
test-cultiration  with  a  view  of  improving  the  fruit.  V.  ednlis 
(Vahl)  from  the  warmer  regions  of  Africa  and  from  Madagascar 
provcd  hardy  as  far  south  as  Port  Jackson,  and  yields  esculent 
rather  Bmnll  fruits. 


Europe,  Northern  snd  Muldle  Asia,  exteiHliiig  eaatwufd  to  J^mil 
Hkrdy  still  ftt  Christiuiia.  It  delights  particnlarlj  in  anb-klpine 
localities.  The  root  famishes  veratrin,  jervin  and  sabadillio  acrid; 
it  is  ased  in  medioine,  particularly  for  external  applioataion. 

▼•ratmm  Twrld»«  AitotL 

Canada  and  lTnit«d  States  of  yorth^America.  A  near  relatiTe  at 
the  former  plant.  Professor  Schuebeler  fonnd  it  hardy  in  Konm 
to  lat.  71°.  Its  root  has  recently  come  into  medicinal  nae,  especial^ 
as  an  arterial  ledatiTe  [Poroher.] 

Varbaaomii  Tll*psiu>i  lAunL 

The  Unllein.  Europe,  Northern  and  Western  A^ia.  A  bieoBial 
herb  of  some  use  in  medicine,  but  adapted  also  for  scenic  coltnnl 
effects. 

Vvronioa  Vlrrlatoa,  Linnf. 

Eastern  North -America.  A  perennial  herb,  which  for  medicinal 
nse  fumishefi  the  "  Culver's-root,"  from  which  again  the  Leptan- 
drin  as  a  chologogue  is  prepared.  The  showy  shrubby  specin, 
such  as  v.  speciosa  (R.  Cunningham)  of  New  Zealand  and  their 
hybrids  can  easily  be  multiplied  from  cnttings  in  the  open  ur;  thej 
are  grateful  in  culture,  and  afford  good  material  for  table-bouquets; 
they  with  others  may  share  perhaps  in  the  medicinal  ralne  of  t2iB 
American  congener  mentioned. 

Vlbnrnnin  pmnlfolitun,  Linnl. 

The  Black  Haw.  South-eastern  North-America.  A  tall  shmb 
or  small  tree.  The  bark  has  become  deservedly  introduced  into 
legitimate  and  permanent  medicinal  use ;  it  is  a  nervine,  stimulant 
anodyne  and  antispasmodic. 

▼irbarBam  Tltm*,  Linn^. 

The  Lanristine.     Countries  around  the  Mediterranean  Sea.    An 
evergreen  shmb,  one  of  the  earliest  flowerine  of  the  seaaon;  «< 
adapted  for  ornamental  hedges.     Hardy  iu  the  south  of  Rnglig 
An  excellent  plant  as  a  standard  of  comparison  for  Sorri  o  ' 
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Viela  Oraooai  Linn^. 

Europe,  North -Africa,  Northern  and  Middle  Asia,  North- America; 
in  Norway  it  extends  to  lat.  71**  10'.  Perennial.  Reoommendable 
for  naturalisation  as  a  fodder-plant  in  sylvan  and  snb^lpine  lands. 
It  yields  in  shade  a  return  three  times  larger  than  in  open  places 
[Langethal].  A.  Carlsson  speaks  of  it  most  favorably  as  fittedffor 
wet  meadows,  after  extensive  cultural  experiences  in  Finland. 
Lauded  as  most  nourishing  to  cattle  by  Dr.  Plot  of  Staffordshire. 
The  cognat€  V.  Cassubica  and  V.  biennis  (Linn6)  serve  also  for 
field-culture. 

Vlota  Brrllia,  Willdenow.    (Bnmm  ErvUia,  L.) 

South-Europe,  North- Africa,  Soutb- Western  Asia.  An  annual 
herb,  praised  as  a  valuable  fodder-plant,  particularly  fit  for  drj 
calcareous  soil.     Cultivated  already  at  Troja  [Yirchow,  Wittmack]. 

Vioia  Faba,  Linn^.* 

The  Straight  Bean,  called  also  Common  Field-Bean.  Orient, 
particularly  on  the  Caspian  Sea.  Professor  Schuebeler  found  it  to 
bear  seeds  still  in  lat.  67®  17^  Was  cultivated  already  at  Troja 
[Virchow,  Wittmack],  and  during  the  stone-age  in  Hungary  [A. 
de  Candolle].  Dressing  land  with  sulphate  of  iron  increases  con- 
siderably the  crop  [A.  B.  Griffith].  Bees  resort  to  the  flowers  of 
this  plant  also.  Tbis  productive  annual  herb  not  only  affords  its 
seeds  for  table-use,  as  Broad  Bean  and  Windsor-Bean,  but  provides 
also  a  particularly  fattening  stable-food,  in  its  common  form  the 
Horse- Bean.  Continued  and  unmixed  feeding  with  this  bean  causes 
however  finally  paralysis  in  domestic  animals.  The  seeds  contain 
about  33  per  cent,  starch.  V.  Narbonensis,  L.,  from  South-Europe 
and  South-Westem  Asia,  is  preferable  for  the  table,  because  its 
seeds  contain  less  bitter  principle,  though  they  are  smaller.  They 
will  retain  their  vitality  for  six  years  or  more. 

Viela  irifrant^cif  Hooker. 

Western  North-America.  A  tall  perennial  Vetch,  serving  as  a 
good  fodder-herb,  and  affording  in  its  young  seeds  a  wholesome 
substitute  iov  peas.  The  plant  fits  particularly  forest-regions  [Asa 
Gray,  T.  Christy]. 

Viola  peregTlna,  Linn^. 

South-Europe.  Annual.  In  Italy  preferred  to  the  ordinary  Tare 
for  sandy  soil ;  recommends  itself  also  for  its  close  growth. 

Viola  satlTa,  Linn^.*    (Y.  anfugtjfolia.  Both.) 

The  ordinary  Vetch  or  Tare.  Europe,  North-Africa,  We«tem 
and  Northern  Asia,  extending  to  Japan.  According  to  Professor 
Schuebeler  it  will  grow  in  Norway  to  lat.  70";  it  perfected  its  seeds 
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there  still  in  eS*  26'.  One  of  the  best  foJiler-pliints,  bnt  onl^  of 
one  or  two  7**"'  dnration.  Praised  pdrticalarly  for  dairy-cattle 
by  Q.  Don.  This  plant  according  to  Middleton  has  yielded  ka  larg« 
a  crop  aa  12  tons  on  an  acre,  cat  green.  Horses  tkrive  remarlcftbly 
on  it.  Important  also  for  green  moiiiure  and  as  a  companiou  of 
olovers.  l^e  allied  V,  cor&ta,  Wulfcn,  and  V-  globoBa,  Retzios, 
are  similarly  cnltivated  in  Italy  [Langotlial].  Many  of  the  other 
Enropean  and  Asiatic  species  of  Vicia  are  dcseiving  of  our  atten- 
tion. Sir  John  Lawes  and  Prof.  J.  U.  GiJbei-t  enunciated  recently 
their  remarkable  discovery,  that  nitrogenous  oonstitacnts  are  largely 
increased  in  leganriinotis  plants,  notably  also  Vetches,  tbrongh 
development  of  nodules  at  their  roots  by  micro- organiams,  the  free 
nitrogen  of  which  being  fixed  daring  the 'process  of  assimilatic^n. 
This  symbiosis  can  probably  be  aided  by  exti-aneons  action  in  so  far 
as  bringing  nodnlated  roots  or  their  siirronnding  soil  for  initial  ion 
of  the  growth  of  the  microbes  to  the  spots  of  culture. 

Viola  ■splnin,  Bivinos. 

Europe,  Western  and  \orthern  Asia.  A  perennial  Vetch,  endow- 
ing an  alpine  clime ;  indigeaoas  in  Norway  northward  to  lat.  69* 
40 '.  It  might  with  advantage  be  naturalized  in  forests  and.  on  high 
moontains,  but  it  can  also  readily  be  subjected  to  field-cultnre,  tibs 
yield  being  large  and  nntritious  in  regions  with  hamid  air,  though 
the  soil  might  be  poor.  This  vetch  can  be  kept  continually  on  the 
same  field  for  about  fifteen  years  [Lanjrethal].  V.  Pannonica, 
Jacquin,  is  an  allied  but  annual  species. 

Vlda  SltolienBlB,  Bongard.     (V.  giganlea.  Hooker.) 

From  California  to  Sitka.  Dr.  Asa  Gray  reniarks,  that  the  yonng 
seeds  of  this  tali  vetch  are  eatable  like  green  peas. 

Vlcla  s^lTatloa,  Linne. 

The  Wood-Vetch.  Europe,  Northern -Asia.  Indigenous  in  Nor- 
way to  lat.  67"  56'.  Perennial.  Recommendable  to  cultnrista 
settling  in  new  forest-land ;  available  also  for  growth  in  sub-alpine 
copses.  Pasture-animals  have  a  predilection  for  this  vetch:  it» 
yield  is  large  and  very  nourishing.  In  limestone-soil  of  fortsls 
V.  pisiformia  and  V.  dumetorum,  Linne,  can  best  l>e  selected  for 
introduction. 

▼Icia  tetraaperma,  Kocb.     {Ervum  tetrasftrmam,  Li&a^.) 

The  Lentil-Tare.     Europe,  Western  Asia,  North- Africa.    Aimual- 
According  to  Langethal  this  species  is  preferable  to  the  ordinary 
tare  for  sandy  soil.     It  is  also  less  hard  as  fodder  and  very  pair' 
able.     Lime  in  the  laud  enlarges  the  yield.     V.  monantha  and 
hirsuta  (Koch)  serve  nearly  as  well. 
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Viprna  lanoeolatat  Bentham. 

Tropical  and  sub-tropical  Australia.  Mr.  P.  O'Shanesy  observes^ 
that  this  twiner  produces,  along  with  the  ordinary  cylindrical  pods, 
others  underground  from  buried  flowers,  and  these  somewhat 
resemble  the  fruit  of  Arachis.  The  plant  might  be  rendered  per- 
haps available  for  culinary  purposes. 

Vlgna  Sinensis,  Endlicher.*    {Dolickos  SinenHs,  Rumpb.) 

The  Cherry-Bean,  also  called  Cow-Pea.  Tropical  Asia  and 
Africa.  The  cultivation  of  this  twining  annual  pulse-herb  extends- 
to  Southern  Europe,  the  United  States  and  many  other  countries 
with  a  temperate  clime.  Cultivated  as  Phaseolus  and  Faseolus 
already  by  the  ancients  [Koernicke].  The  pods  are  remarkable 
for  their  great  length,  to  2  feet  or  occasionally  3  feet,  and  used  like 
French  beans,  dry  as  well  as  preferentially  also  green.  This  plant 
bears  plentifully  even  in  seasons  of  severe  drought  in  Central 
Australia  [Rev.  H.  Kempe].  It  is  satisfied  with  comparatively 
poor  soil.  V.  Catjang,  V.  unguiculata,  V.  sesquipedalis  and  V. 
melanophthalma  are  varieties  of  this  species.  In  fair  soil  the  pro- 
duce is  about  forty-fold.  The  Laubich-grains  of  Egypt  are  from  a 
variety  of  this  species  [Sir  J.  Hooker]. 

ViUebrunia  integrrifolia,  Qaudichand. 

India,  ascending  the  Himalayan  mountains  to  5,000  feet.  A 
small  tree,  allied  to  the  Ramie-plant  (Boehmeria  nivea).  Mr.  C. 
B.  Clarke  regards  the  fibre  as  one  of  the  strongest  available  in 
India,  it  being  used  for  bow-strings.  Other  Villebrunias — for 
instance — V.  frutescens,  and  also  some  species  of  Debregeasia, 
particularly  D.  velutina — likewise  deserve  regular  culture,  for  the 
sake  of  their  fibre.  Moist  forest-tracts  seem  particularly  adapted 
for  these  plants,  because  V.  integrifolia  grows  in  Sikkim  at  an 
elevation,  where  the  rainfall  ranges  from  100  to  200  inches.  This 
fibre  is  much  more  easily  separable  than  that  of  Maoutia  Puya, 
according  to  Dr.  G.  King's  observations. 

Viola  odorata,  Benealm. 

The  Violet.  Middle  and  Southern  Europe,  North-Africa,  Western 
and  Middle  Asia.  In  Norway,  cultivated  to  lat.  63°  52' ;  from  this 
the  isothermal  line  northward  of  its  cultural  range  can  be 
determined.  Passingly  alluded  to  here,  as  this  modest  though 
lovely  plant  should  be  extensively  naturalised  in  forest-glens ;  it 
furnishes  its  delicate  scent  by  enfleurage  for  various  compositions 
of  perfumery.  It  flowers  in  the  southern  regions  of  Australia 
through  the  whole  of  our  almost  six-monthly  spring ;  much  resorted 
to  by  bees.  The  annual  pix)duce  of  flowers  from  violets,  obtained 
at  Nice  and  Cannes  alone,  amounts  to  about  50,000  lbs.  According 
to  the  Bevue  Agricole,  about  200,000  lbs.  of  violet  flowers  are 
annually  used  for  scent  in  the  vicinity  of  Grasse,  where  the  price^ 
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oomes  to  from  15d.  to  20d.  per  lb.  Yioleto  are  there  often  grawn 
as  an  extra-crop  under  lemon*  and  orange-treea ;  iba  kind  <^«flj 
ooltiTated  for  perfnmery  is  tiie  "Double  Parma"  [PiesM].  The 
concrete  oil  is  a  oommeroial  ortiole.  Varieties  snecially  cnltiTatod 
fur  bonqaets  are :  Lee's  Yiotoria,  the  Cur  and  uie  Neapolitan  and 
Semperflorens.     Their  caltnre  proves  qnite  remonerktiTe. 

▼itex  trlfolla,  Licne. 

■  /         Warmer  parts  of  Asia  and  Australia,  also  Pohiiesift,  extending 

l/p     northward  to  Japan,  southward  to  New  South  Wales,  eastward  to 

Hawaia.     The  variety  V.  ovata  (Thnnberg)  creeps  to  a  radius  rf 

30  feet,  holding  shiftine  sand ;  the  more  it  gets  covered  over,  thf 

more  it  seems  to  grow  [JoBeph  O'Reillej]. 

TltU  wwtoss,  F.  T.  Uneller. 

Carpentaria  and  Amheim's  Land.  Stems  rather  herbsi^eoiu 
than  shrabby,  erect.  The  whole  plant  is  penraded  with  acidit;; 
thns  the  folia^  proved  valuable  in  cases  of  scarry.  The  berries  are 
edible,  and  vary  from  white  to  purple  and  black.  This  Hpocies,  it 
planted  in  oonntriea  with  a  mild  temperate  clime,  would  probably 
spring  afresh  from  the  Toots  ancnally.  Mr.  Alfred  Giles  made  from 
this  grape  some  wiiLe  of  fair  ijnality,  remiuding  of  claret. 

Tltia  nstlTallB,  Hichanx.* 

The  Summer-Grape  of  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States  of  North* 
America.  Flowers  fragrant  The  berries  are  deep  bine,  of  pleasant 
taste,  and  ripen  late  in  the  season ;  they  are  generally  rather  small 
and  in  some  kinds  somewhat  sour.  Little  snbject  to  mildew. 
Among  the  varieties,  derived  from  this  species,  the  Jacques  or 
Lenoir,  Herbemont,  Norton's  Virginia,  Elsinbnrg,  Cunningham, 
Bnlander  and  Pauline  are  the  best  known ;  all  resist  the  attacks  of 
the  Phylloxera  vastatrix,  as  has  been  fully  demoiiBtrated  by 
experience  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  the  south  of  France. 
Several  of  these  give  an  excellent  produce ;  Jacques  and  Norton's 
Vii^nia  gained  a  first  priie  in  competition  with  the  wines  at 
Sonthern  France,  at  an  exhibition  held  in  Montpellier.  The 
Jacques- variety  especially  is  much  esteemed  in  the  Provence  f<a 
its  resistance  to  Phylloxera,  also  for  its  luxuriant  growth,  gnat 
fertility  and  excellent  wine  of  rich  colour.  The  whole  gronp  of 
Vitis  testivalis  is  however  rather  difficult  to  propagate,  and  il 
for  this  reason  not  so  valuable  for  stock  of  the  European  vine  as  V. 
riparia.  As  these  vines  are  of  la^er  growth  than  V.  vinifen,  thn 
should  be  planted  further  apart ;  a  distance  of  6  or  10  feet,  ana 
6  feet  between  the  rows  is  considered  the  most  snitable.  In  Enn^ 
the  Sowering  season  is  at  the  end  of  June,  about  a  fortnight  lat< 
than  that  of  the  European  vine.  The  following  method  has  bat 
recommended  for  propagating  these  American  vines  in  diitr 
infested  by  the  Phylloxera.     Cnt  the  best  old  stocka  of  Brno 
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vines  down  to  six  or  eight  inches  underground,  graft  upon  them 
American  scions  having  at  most  three  eyes,  fasten  with  clay  and 
cover  the  graft  with  soil,  preferably  with  sand.  To  obtain  then  a 
number  of  American  vines,  cut  off  any  European  shoots,  which  may 
have  sprouted,  leave  all  the  best  American  shoots,  make  furrows 
about  four  inches  deep,  radiating  from  the  stock,  in  which  layer  the 
shoots,  fixing  them  down  with  pegs,  and  cover  them  with  sand.  It 
is  to  be  observed,  that  in  very  poor  dry  soil,  where  the  European 
vine  still  yields  a  fair  crop,  American  vines  do  not  succeed  [Plan- 
chon,  "  Vignes  Americaines]." 

Vitis  Arlzonioa,  Engelmann. 

This  species  resembles  V.  Californica  in  appearance  and  rapidity 
of  growth ;  it  resists  the  attacks  of  the  Phylloxera,  and  bears 
drought,  but  is  liable  to  mildew.  Recommended  by  Prof.  E.  W. 
Hilgard  of  Berkeley  to  serve  as  stock  for  grafting,  who  mentions 
besides  as  Phylloxera-resisting:  V.  rupestris,  V.  Romanti,  V. 
Davidi,  V.  candicans,  V.  monticola  and  V.  Novo-Mexicana.  The  two 
latter,  as  well  as  V.  Texana  and  V.  Doaniana,  have  been  recom- 
mended for  dry  and  hard  calcareous  soils,  in  which  most  other 
kinds  do  not  thrive  so  well. 


VitlB  Baudinianat  F.  v.  Mueller.     {Cis$u$  Antarctica,  Ventenat.) 

East- Australia.  With  V.  hypoglauca  the  most  southern  of  all 
species  of  grapes,  none  extending  to  New  Zealand.  It  is  evergreen, 
and  a  vigorous  plant  for  bowers,  but  suffers  even  from  slight  frosts. 
The  berries  are  freely  produced  and  edible,  though  not  large. 


VitiB  Galifornioa,  Bentham. 

Prof.  Hilgard  considers  this  a  good  species  for  grafting  on  to  it 
the  European  vine,  as  it  is  of  more  rapid  growth  than  V.  riparia 
and  resists  the  Phylloxera ;  it  is  however  very  subject  to 
mildew.  It  prefers  a  heavy  rich  soil.  In  its  native  rivular  glens 
it  ascends  high  trees,  forming  leafy  domes  or  vast  festoons  in  the 
forests. 


VitiB  oandloans,  Engelu  ann. 

The  Mustang-Grape  of  Texas,  extending  to  Florida.  Suited  for 
warm  dry  climes.  Climbs  to  a  maximum-height  of  80  feet,  and 
gets  finally  a  stem  of  nearly  2  feet  diameter.  Bears  abundantly. 
Mr.  Buckley  obtained  from  a  plant,  8  years  old,  54  gallons  of  juice ; 
but  the  wine  obtained  is  inferior  to  that  from  some  other  American 
species.  The  variety  Solonis  is  derived  from  crosses  between  V. 
riparia,  V.  rupestns  and  V.  candicans  [Prof.  Millardet]. 
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From  Guinea  ftnd  Senegftmbia  to  AbysBinia,  aHcending  to  5,000 
feet.  A  tall  rampant  Bpecies,  prodnoing  tabers.  Berries  edible, 
y.  Faidberbii  and  T.  Hurdyi  are  varieties  [Planchonl.  Allied  to 
this  apeciea  is  also  V.  asarifolia  (Baker)  from  the  Wliite  NUe  and 
ZanEibar. 

Tltla  olaoraa,  Engelmum. 

Tslley  of  the  Middle  and  Lower  Uiudesipi  Of  near  affinity  to 
T.  estivaliH.  A  laive  vine.  iUwists  Phriloxera.  Some  bjbiidi 
from  this  serve  well  for  stock  to  graft  oii  [Uillardet]. 

Vltls  oordlfolUh  Hichanz.* 

The  ■Winter-Grape  or  Frost-Grap.-.  From  Cauftds  to  Florida. 
A  very  lai^  decidnoos  vine.  The  sceut  of  the  flowers  reminda  of 
Reseda.  The  berries  are  small,  eitlier  blaclcisli  or  aniber-oolorad 
and  very  acid.  They  can  be  nsed  fbr  preserves,  and  are  only  folly 
raatnred  when  touched  by  frost.  A  succession  of  seedlinfj^s  may 
give  as  a  snperior  vine,  with  the  rpcuitiinendatioti  of  particular 
hardiness  ;  this  species  developes  however  also  welliii  i-ather  w&nn 
climes,  and  bears  even  considerable  (Iryueas.  It  llu-ives,  like  V. 
monticota,  under  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  in  Qneetisland  [J.  S. 
Edgar].  Resists  the  attacks  of  Phylloxfi-s  very  well,  and  seems 
also  saJe  against  mildew  [Professor  Millardet]. 

Tltla  lirpovlanoat  V.  v.  Mnellet. 

East-Australia,  as  far  south  as  Gippslond.  An  evergreen 
climber  of  enormous  length,  forming  a  very  stoat  stem  in  ace. 
The  black  berries  attain  the  nize  of  small  cherries.  This  Kpecies 
also  may  perhaps  be  vastly  changed  in  its  fruit  by  continued 
culture.  Bears  slight  frost ;  but  it  is  best  in  cool  climes,  to  keep 
seedlings  for  two  or  three  years  undei'  shelter,  so  that  suffident 
increment  and  induration  of  the  woody  stem  takes  place  for  its 
resisting  subsequently  some  frost,  a  remark  applying  to  many  other 
kinds  of  plants  to  be  acclimatised. 

▼Ul»  Xndloa,  Linn£. 

On     the     mountains     of    various    parts    of    India,     aaccnding 
to    an    altitude    of    3,000   feet    in    Ceylon.      The   small    berries 
are  edible.       The    plant    should    be    subjected    to    horticaltnial 
experiments.       This   is   iin   apt    opportunity,    to    draw    att«nti(»     ' 
to  some   of   the    various   Indian     species   of     Vitis     with     large     I 
edible    beiTies — for  instance,  V.  Itevigata  (Blunie),  V,  thyrsiflodrr     ' 
(Miquel),  V.  rautabilis  (Blum©),  V.  Blumeana  (Steudel),  all  fiw 
the  mountains  of    Java,  and    all  pixiducing   berries  as    large  ■ 
cherries,  those  nf  V.  Itlameana  being  particularly  sweet.     Furt 
may  here  be  inserted  V.  imperialis  (Miquel)  from  Borneo,  V.  a 
cnlata  and  V.  elongata  (WalHch),  the  latter  two  from  the  nu 
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tainous  mainland  of  Coromandel,  and  all  prodncing  very  large 
juicy  berries,  even  in  the  jungle- wilderness.  V.  quadrangularis 
(Linne)  stretches  from  Arabia  to  India  and  Central  Africa,  and 
has  also  edible  fruits.  Many  sach  plants  may  be  far  more  eligible 
for  grape-culture  in  hot  wet  climates  than  the  ordinary  vine. 
About  250  species  of  Vitis  are  already  known,  mostly  from  intra- 
tropical  latitudes,  and  mostly  evergreen ;  but  in  regard  to  their 
elevation  above  the  ocean  and  to  the  nature  of  their  fruits  we  are 
almost  utterly  without  data.  An  herbaceous  species  of  a  tuberous 
vine,  occurring  in  Soudan,  is  recommended  by  Mr.  Lecard  ;  another 
tuberous  species  is  noted  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Martin  as  wild  in  Cochin- 
China,  the  herbaceous  stems  being  reproduced  annually  from  the 
roots  ;  both  kinds  bear  excellent  grapes ;  the  species  from  Cochin- 
Ghina  forms  long  shoots,  sometimes  to  a  length  of  60  and  excep- 
tionally 150  feet,  bearing  grapes  all  along  the  branches.  Occasion- 
ally more  than  a  cwt.  of  grapes  is  obtained  from  one  plant,  according 
to  General  Haldeman.  It  would  be  a  grand  acquisition  to  tropical 
countries  ;  its  ripe  grapes  are  produced  successively  through  fully 
three  months  ;   the  berries  are  very  large. 

VitiB  XiabruBoa,  Llnn^.* 

The  Fox-Grape.  North-America,  from  Canada  to  Texas  and 
Florida,  also  in  Japan.  A  pale-fruited  variety  furnishes  the  Bland's 
Grape ;  another  yields  the  American  Alexander- Grape  [Torrey  and 
Gray].  The  Schuylkill,  Concord,  Catawba,  Isabella,  Martha,  Ives- 
Seedling,  Hartfoi'd-Prolific  and  a  number  of  other  less  known 
varieties  are  also  derived  from  this  species.  Among  these  the 
Concord  takes  the  first  rank  as  well  for  wine  as  for  dessert-grapes 
in  the  Eastern  United  States,  where  it  is  cultivated  more  than  all 
the  other  varieties  put  together,  although  it  has  a  strong  so-called 
foxy  taste.  It  is  not  quite  proof  against  the  attacks  of  the 
Phylloxera  vastatrix,  but  suffers  less  than  most  other  varieties  of 
this  species  [Planchon,  Vignes  Americaines].  Many  good  and 
fertile  crosses  between  V.  Labrnsca  and  V.  vinifera  occur  in  North- 
American  cultivation  ;  the  Delaware-Grape  is  a  hybrid  from 
V.  Labrusca  according  to  Bush  and  Meissner,  and  has  in  its  turn 
given  rise  to  many  other  good  crosses.  The  berries  of  V.  Labrusca 
are  large  among  American  kinds,  and  are  of  pleasant  taste.  Flowers 
fragrant.  It  is  the  only  species,  which  thrives  well  and  bears 
largely  in  the  clime  of  Brisbane,  according  to  Dr.  Bancroft,  so  far 
as  hithei'to  ascertained,  This  and  the  other  hardy  North -American 
vines  seem  never  to  be  attacked  by  the  O'idium-disease.  Dr.  Kegel 
unites  the  South -Asiatic  V.  lanata  (Roxburgh)  with  this. 

VitiB  ripariSf  Micbaux.*     (F.  cordifolia  var.  rtparta,  A.  Gray.) 

From  the  North  era  and  Central  United  States  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains  of  Colorado.  As  the  name  implies,  especially  a  riverside- 
grape,  particularly  in  loamy  soil  [Hilgard].     To  this  species  belong 
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Ae  Clinton,  Franklin,  Taylor  and  some  othei'  varieties,  probkblj 
abo  Viti«  Soloiiis,  which  seem  more  particnlarly  destined,  ti>  revive 
Titionltim   In   Southern   Frauce  and  other   couotneH,    where  iha 
Phyllozeni  vaRtatris  has  annihilated  such  a  vast  ext«nt  of  vine- 
ysraa.     Th«y  serve  as  a  grafting  Btock  For  the  Soropean  vine,  the 
marjori^  of  them  showinf^  a  safficiont  if  not  a.  complete  reatstanoe 
to  this  pwt,  while  they  are  for  the  most  part  not  difficult  to  propa- 
gate.    The  esperimenta,  hitherto  made  in  Provence  and  elsewhere, 
MTA  glTen  good  results,  and  the  prodnce  of  the  Kuropcaa   viae  ' 
on  American  stock  has  been  found  a^  good  as  if  grown  on  it«  on 
toot.    Profeesor  Planchnn  places  the  varieties  in  the  following  order 
of  merit:    Vitia  Solonis,   Clinton -Vial  la  or  Franklin,  wild  Yttit 
riparia,   Taylor,  Clinton.     The    York-Madeira,    which    may    be  a  > 
hybrid  between  V.   riparla  and  V   Labmscn,  is  by  sume  grow«n 
placed  next  to  Vitis  Solonis  and  answers  well   for  grafting.     The  , 
seedlings  of  Y.  Soloni^i  retain  the   typical    characteristics  of  the  , 
parent-plant — which  the  other  varieties  do  not.     To  raise  vines  i 
from  seeds,  the  pips  may  be  taken  either  before  or  after  ferment*-    i 
tion  of  the  grupe  ;  the  essential  point  is,  not  to  let  them  get  dry ; 
they  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  place  and  mixed  with  sand,  to  prevent  I 
mould.     For  tninsmissioii  to  great  distances  they  shoald  be  sent  J 
dried  in  the  peel  and  palp  to  ensure    the  preservation    of  their  J 
Titality.      Several    French   cnltivators  rccoraniend    grafting  "hfl 
approach."     For  this  pai-pose  an  American  and  an  European  vine   ' 
are  planted  side  by  side  ;  early  in  spring,  when  the  shoots  ire 
about  the  size  of  a  small  goose-quill,  two  from  the  different  stocfai 
ate  brought  together,  and  in  the  most  convenient  place  a  slice  is 
taken  out  of  the  bark  and  the  outer  portion  of  the  wood   of  each, 
about  half  an  inch  in  length,  care  being  taken  that  the  two  surfaces 
exactly  fit  each  other ;  they  have  only  to  be  tied  together,  tie  up. 
which  is  then  at  the  height  of  its  flow,  soon  closing  np  the  woumi; 
the  American  shoot  is  pinched  off,  when  it  baa  made  three  or  four  J 
leaves;  the   following   winter   the  root   of   V.    vinifera   is   cot  off.  1 
Phylloxera-galls  are  frequentlj  found  on  the   leaves    of    V.    rijiaria  I 
as  well  as  of  V.  lestivalis,  but  the  roots  are  not  so  often   attacked;  J 
if  the  latter  happens,  the  wonnda  inflicted  by  the  insect  are  snper-l 
ficial  and  soon  heal  up  [Planchon,  Vignea  Americaines].    Dr.  M.  T>M 
Masters  mentions  as  a  curious  fact,  that  Professor  Riley  found  a  V 
species  of  Tbripa  (T.  phyllosenc)  attacking  the  galls  formed  08  * 
the  leaves  of  American  vines  by   Phylloaera  vastatrii.      Pn>fe«iwr 
A.  Millardet  of  Bordeaux  ha«  in  1885  issued  an  excellent  illustrated 
work  on  the  principal  Varieties  and  Species  of  Vines  of  Anierifsa    1 
Origin  reaistinp  the  Phylloxera.     Messrs.  Bnsh  and    Meissner  rf  J 
Missouri  have  also  puliliKbed   a   vei-y   comprehensive   wc>ik   on  tJit  ■ 
American  Vines,  translated  into  French  by  Professor  Planchon 
M.  L,  Bazille.     Mr.  T.  V.  Munson,  of  the  United  States  Dei 
ment  of  Agriculture,  has  lately  published  a  short  account  of 
American  species  of  Vitis,  as  a  preliminary  to  a  future  full 
graph  on  this  subject.     At  present   in  the  Departmt'Ut  E 
aJready   170,000   acres   are   planted    with   Amei'ivan    >-ine 
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fortunately  the  mildew,  which  has  attacked  so  much  the  European 
vine,  is  equally  hurtful  to  the  American  species,  unless  V.  rubra 
and  V.  cordifolia  be  proof  [Planchon].  However  Mr.  E.  W. 
Hilgard,  of  the  Agricultui^al  Experimental  Station,  found  V.  riparia 
to  be  very  little  attacked  by  mildew  in  California.  The  Phylloxera 
has  now  found  its  way  to  Algeina,  Smyrna  and  New  South  Wales, 
so  that  all  the  five  great  parts  of  the  globe  are  invaded.  The  late 
Prof  J.  E.  Planchon  lived  to  enjoy  the  triumph  of  seeing  largely 
the  French  vineyards,  affected  by  Phylloxei*a,  bi'ought  into  copious 
bearing  again  by  grafting  on  American  stock.  Professor  Millardet, 
who,  with  the  able  assistance  of  M.  de  Grasset,  has  taken  a 
prominent  part  in  hybridising  the  diiferent  species  of  American 
vines  with  each  other  and  also  with  the  European  species,  is 
hopeful  of  overcoming  any  difficulties,  which  yet  present  them- 
selves to  the  complete  regeneration  of  French  vineyards  by  these 
hybrids.  He  estimates,  that  now  already  in  Southern  France  two- 
thirds  of  the  vineyards,  destroyed  by  the  Phylloxera,  have  been 
replanted  with  American  vines  and  then  grafted  ;  the  yield  from 
these  is  now  larger  by  a  fourth,  or  perhaps  even  by  a  third,  than 
before  the  invasion  of  the  Phylloxera !  He  saw  the  extraordinary 
produce  1,400  gallons  of  wine  from  an  acre  of  the  variety 
"  Aramons "  grafted  on  Vitis  riparia,  the  soil  being  of  medium 
quality  and  deep,  the  plants  grafted  four  years  before. 


Vitis  rubra,  Michaux. 

The  Cat-Vine.  Illinois  and  adjoining  country,  on  river-banks. 
May  climb  to  half  a  hundred  feet  height.  Proof  against  Phylloxera 
and  Mildew.  Promises  to  become  of  value  for  hybridisation 
[Millardet]. 


VitiB  rupestris,  Scheelo. 

The  Sand-Grape  or  Sugar-Grape.  From  the  MissouH  to  Texas. 
Succeeds  well  at  Rockhampton  under  the  tropic  of  Capricorn 
[J.  S.  Edgar].  Likes  naturally  gravelly  borders  of  torrents,  along 
which  elsewhere  tliis  species  might  be  naturalized  ;  also  at  home 
on  hill-sides  and  rocky  knolls.  Least  subject  of  all  to  mildew 
[Hilgard].  Hybridises  easily  :  also  well  adapted  for  grafting  on 
it  the  European  vine  [Prof.  Millardet]. 


▼itis  Schimperlana,  Hochstettor. 

From  Abyssinia  to  Guinea.  This  vine  may  perhaps  become 
valuable,  with  many  other  Central  African  kinds,  for  tropical 
culture,  and  may  show  itself  hardy  also  in  extra-tropical  countries. 
Barter  compares  the  edible  berries  to  clust<}rs  of  Frontignac- 
Grape. 
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▼itis  ▼inifera,  C.  HHnbiu.* 

The    Grape- Vine.      Greeco,  Turkey,   Persia,  Tartaiy  ;  probably 
also  in  the  HimalHyas.      One  of  the  most  thankful  of  plants  oyer 
a  wide  cultural  i*ange.      Praised  already  by  Homer  ;  cultivated  in 
Italy  as  early  as  the  bronze-age,   in  Armenia  since   Noah's  time. 
This  is  not  the  place,  to  discuss  at  length  the  great  industrial 
questions  concerning  this  highly  important  plant,  even  had  these 
not  already  engaged  the  attention  of  a  vast  number  of  colonists  for 
many  years.      A    large  territory  of  West-   and    South -Australia, 
also  of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  stretches  essentially  throa§^ 
the  Vine-zone,  and  thus   most  kinds  of  vine  can  be  pi-oduced  here, 
either  on  the  lowlands  or  the  less  elevated  mountains  in  various 
climatic  regions  and  in  different  geological  formations.     Among 
the     very    few    other  plants,   which    passed    through    years     of 
drought  in  Central  Australia  [Rev.  H.  Kempe].       The  l^est  grapes 
with  US  are  pi'oduced  mainly  between   the  30th  and  38th  degree  of 
latitude.    (Cultivation  for  wine  advances  cm  the  Rhine  to  50*^  north; 
on  trellis  it  extends  to  r>2"  or   ">,*}"  N.,    in   Norway  even    to  (il°  17 . 
In  Italy  vines  are  often  trained  high   iij)  over  maples,  willows  and 
elms,  since  Pliny's  time:  in  the  (^aueasus  they  sometimes  grow  on 
Pteroearya.   Vines  attain  an  age  of  centuries  and  get  stems  3  feet  in 
diameter.     The  doors  of  the  dome  of  the  Ravenna-Cuthedral  are  of 
vine- wood  [Soderiml.     Tozetti  saw  a  vine  with  branches  extending" 
diametrically,  as  a  whole,  over  3,000  feet  at  ^lontebamboli.    Rezier 
notes  a  ])lant.  bearing   about   4,000  hunches   of  grapes  annually  at 
Resaneon  ["Kegelj.       A   single   plant  of  ''Black  Hamburg"  under 
glass  at    Rockhampton,    England,   bore  annually  900-1, Oc>0  lbs.  of 
grapes    [Davis;.       A  vine  of  enormous   magnitude    at    Hampton- 
Court  has  also  gained  wide  celebrity.       One  of  the  largest  vines  iu 
the  world  is  growing  at  Oys  (Portugal),    which  covers  an  area  of 
r),3ir)   feet,  and  the  stem    near  the  base  measures  over  <i  feet  in 
circumference.       It  was  planted  in   1802,  and  gave  in  18t>2  grapes 
for  16o  galKms  of  wine,  in  1874-  for  146  gallons  (Journal  Society 
of    Arts).      A    vine  near   vSanta  Barbara,   California,    which  was 
planted  (>8  years  ago  by  a  Mexican,  has  a  stem-diameter  of  one 
foot,  the  branches  covering  an  area  of  12,000  square  feet ;    it  pro- 
duces  10,000   to   12,000    lbs.    of   grapes   annually    [H.    Gardnerl 
Another  grape-vine,  growing  in  the  same  distnct,  measures  5  feet 
10  inches  in  stem-circumference  and  has  produced  4  tons  of  grapes 
in  a  year  [Meehan].      Instances  are  on  record  of  bunches  of  grapes 
ha\nng  attained  a  weight  of  20  lbs. ;  those  of  Canaan,  alluded  to  in 
holy  scripture,  must  have  been  still  heavier.  In  Italy  the  establish- 
ing  of  vine-plantations  on  ordinary  culture-laud    is  regai-ded  ai 
enhancing  the  value  of  the  latter  four  or  five  fold,  and  elsewhere 
often   even   more  (whereas  cereal-land  is  apt  to  deteriorate),  pro- 
vided that  vine-diseases  can  be  kept  off.    The  imports  of  wine  inio 
the  United  Kingdom  in  1886  amounted  to  about  15  million  galkms, 
worth  more  than  £5,000,000,  of  which  only  a  very  small  proportKS 
came  from  British  colonies.  The  wine  imported  into  Victoria  in  188? 
was   valued  at  £128,000.   that  exported   at  £29.000.      In  188*. 


SalnralinaH-n  in  KxlTa-frofrienl  Gnunlrien.  Slfi 

Krancc  Imrl  riiiulv  .'i  mUlinn  lU^rcH  o(  lund  tiltuiU-il  witli  viucs 
ywliJitiir  close  xtpon  7(>0,Oi)<mO(f  galloms  of  wiw.  tlie  uurttt^c  om! 
pmduco  xf  nnJy  wnre  u>t  nitiuli  IcHa.  'Hii^  Ballttin  de  Staliittiqut 
stnti-H  thnt.  the  production  of  wine  in  Fninue  fur  the  jetur  IHHU  ! 
amniinied  tii  tiO.1  millUn  )^tillo)iK.  In  Italy,  where  the  devtuitationB 
by  tlir?  Pliylloxerft  havu  not  li«fii  rjuiti?  ko  gn<nt,  thd  .yield  WiMt  Slil 
tntUinn  gttllonK  uuan-diiig  to  tile  rdtiinw  fniljliHlifd  by  th>.- Minister  of 
Agricttltnrp.  Chili  |niHluceM  alKint  ;W  million  gallons  |jcr  amiuui. 
Miijnr  B.  C.  Truru'tn  estimated  tlie  yield  of  Los  Angeles,  l-Wifor- 
tiia,  nt  17  million  ^rull'tna  in  18HS.  Tim  produetioii  of  raiiiLtiB  in 
thatHtate  i-esulied  in  18S9  iilreaily  "28  million  Ihw. 


The  (."orinthian  vm-icty.  jirudncing  tlii;  unrrantM  of  fommcrct', 
klsn  (hrivi'ji  well  in  ^oinc  di8t.rict«  of  extra-trnpin  Anal.nilin,  wtioH' 
with  raiains  itH  fruit  may  liecnme  a  staptn-articlL-  of  txport  beyond 
liDiuc-coiisitniptiun,  The  Sultjina-variety  is  not  tu  lie  mmih  pruned  ; 
the  hnni-hrK  when  gathered  are  dipped  in  an  nlkiilitie  liqnid 
nlitained  fnnn  woiMl-nHhes,  tii  wbiuh  a  little  olivc-od  is  oddnd,  tn 
cspedilo  drying,  whiuh  in  effected  in  about,  a  week  [0.  Haw].  Tlir 
prddnce  of  sultsna-ntisinn  flaL-iuates  from  7  to  3U  ewt.  per  acrt?. 
The  plant  iit  best  ri'^red  on  liineetone.tormaticin«.  In  Greece  the 
average-yiold  of  ordiuai-y  raifins  in  aliuut  2.O0O  lbs.  per  acre  ] 
'  rSimmoniU].  Benidea  the  Saltaua  also  MnaeaL  o(  AJexi.ndria  and  1 
Halvoiaie  h  eiint  grains  an?  aaed  for  good  raisimt.  By  uontiimed  ' 
oruHMing  of  tbe  Salt  ana- variety,  perhaps  other  aeedlesH  kinds  raigbi 
yet  he  originated.  Britain  imported  in  I8S9  1,173,000  ewts.  of 
currants  valued  at  £l.+20,0«l,  and  573.000  cwl».  of  raiaina  v-alued 
ftt  £910.000.  The  catTants  imported  intu  Victoria  in  I8fi7 
vera  valned  at  nearly  £80.000;  raiflina  £:)6,000.  An  ex.teu- 
.flivv  special  work  of  gi'eat  value  on  the  raisin- industry  has  i 
been  i^aed  in  ISSKI  by  Proft'saor  Omitar  Eisen,  in  San  ' 
KraDciiioo.  Dr.  W,  Ilamm.  of  Vienna,  ha«  issued  a  Vine-map 
of  KuropL',  indicating  the  distribaiion  of  the  different 
TKriotics  and  the  principal  sources  of  the  various  sorts  of  wine. 
The  vrriter  would  now  merely  add.  that  the  preservation  of  the 
grapes  in  a  fresh  state,  accopditig  to  M.  Charraeux's  method,  and 
the  snndry  modes  of  effecting  the  transit  of  ripe  grapea  to  long 
distanccB,  ought  to  be  turned  to  industrial  advantage.  Tho 
Almeria-variety  has  lately  been  introdneed  by  the  South-Aiistra- 
linn  Ruvernment ;  this  kind  if  diatinguished  for  keeping  well,  and 
M  largely  sent  from  Spain  to  the  English  market  [Dr.  Muecke].  I 
The  pigment  of  the  dark  wine-berries  in  known  as  racomic  acid.  ' 
The  jnice  contuinii  along  with  tartaric  acid  nlao  grape-add.  All 
thttte  chemically  defined  Hubstanoes  have  uses  of  their  own  in  art 
And  seience.  As  ia  well  known,  the  grape-vine  is  snbiect  to  the 
kUacks  of  various  insect-  and  fungne-pests.  The  niost  destructive 
by  far  is  the  insect  called  the  Phylloxera  vastatrix.  None  of  tlie 
remedies  bitherl<i  snggested  seem  to  have  proved  really  effective, 
~r  tfaey  are  not  of  sufficiently  easy  and  cheap  application,  and  the 
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according  to  late  accomits  one-third  of  all  the  vineyards  of  France 
were  affected,  and  the  disease  is  also  spreading  in  Italj,  Spaiu, 
Germany,  Austria,   Hungary,   Algeria,    Syria  and    Sonth-Africa. 
The  most  effectual  method  of  combating  this  enemy  in  France  hM 
been  found  in  grafting  the  ordinary  grape-vine  on  stocks  of  several 
American  species  of  Vitis.    It  may  be  worthy  of  trial,  how  far  the 
grape-vine  can  be  grafted  on  such  other  species,  not  American,  w 
may  not  be  attacked  by  the  Phylloxera.      Professor  Monuier,  of 
Geneva,  has  introduced  the  very  expansive  sulphurous  anhydrous 
acid  gas  against  the  Phylloxera.      The  cultivation  of  insecticidal 
herbs,  to  check  the  ingress  of  Phylloxera,  should  be  moi'e  exten- 
sively tried,  as  such  plants  might  ward  off  the  insect  at  all  events 
in  its  wingless  state.     Dr.  Herman  Behr  suggests  for  the  mitiga- 
tion of  this  plague  the  ignition  of  wood  near  vineyards,  when  the 
insect  is  on  its  wings,  as  all  such  insects  seek  fires,  and  succumb  in 
them  largely,  the  attraction  to  the  fiery  light  being  greatest  when 
the  sky  is  overcast,  or  when  the  nights  are  without  moonlight.     Mr. 
Leacock,  in  Madeira,  applies  a  coating  of  a  sticky  solution  of  resin 
in  oil  of  turpentine  advantageously  to  the  roots  of  Vines  affected 
by  Phylloxera.     Dr.  Clemm  extols  an  application  of  easily  decom- 
posed carbonates  or  sulphids  to  the  soil  with  subsequent  addition 
of  any  diluted  acid,  whereby  the  suffocating  carbonic  acid  gas  or  the 
sulphuret  of  hydrogen   is  formed  and  liberated,  the  i-esulting  salts 
in  their   turn   to   reinvigorate   and    noui'ish   the    suffering   plant 
[Dr.    G.    Krause].  Successive   broods   of    Phylloxera    maint^iineil 
their  vitality  on  remnants  of  Vine-roots  for  six  yeai's  and  more. 
Inundation  to  the  depth  of  a  few  inches  for  about  a  month,  where 
that   is    practicable,     completely    suffocates    the   Phylloxera,   but 
renders  the  vine  for  a  while  much  less  productive.       hi  sandy  .soil 
this   dreadful    insect   is   retarded  in  its  development,  action   and 
progress.     Bisulphide  of  carbon  has   proved  an  efficient  remedy ; 
this  expansive  fluid  is  introduced  into  the  soil  by  a  peculiar  iuje<^- 
tor  or  through  porous  substances  (wood,  earth),  saturated  with  the 
bisulphide,  the  cost  of  this  operation  being,  in  France,  £3  10s.-i.*4 
per  acre  annually.      [Planchon,  David,  Marion,  Robart.     See  also 
translations  by  K.   Staiger  and   A.  K.   Findlay.]      Di*e8.sing   vritb 
sulpho-carbonate  of  potassium   is   still    more  efficacious  and  less 
dangerous,    but    involves    an    annual    expenditure   of   about    £8 
per  acre  [W.  T.  Dyer].      Sand  might  be  dug  in   at  the  roots  of 
vines,  which  may  be  in  imminent  danger  of  becoming  a  prey  nf 
Phylloxera.      Recently  it  has  been  insisted  on  by  Mr.  Bauer,  of 
San  Francisco,  that  it  would  be    best  to  put  minute  quantities 
of  mercury,  triturated  with  chalk,  near  the  roots  of  vines  affected 
with  Phylloxera,  a  measure  which  desei*>'es  every  consideration,  as 
the  particles  of  quicksilver  would   only   very   gradually    become 
dissolved,  and  long  remain  stationary  ;  and  we  know  that  metal  in 
its  solutions  to  be  the  most  powerful  antiseptic,  a  dilution  of  onr 
part  of  bichloride  of   mercury  in  5,000  parts   of    water  proviiy 
strong  enough  for  surgical  purposes,      It  is  reported  from  Calift^ 
nia  likewise,  that  there  cereals  seem  also  attacked  bv  PhvUoUi* 
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Little's  soluble  Phenyl  is  among  the  remedies  recommended  by  the 
chief  viticnltural  officer  in  San  Francisco  against  the  insect. 
The  Phylloxera  vastatrix  and  also  its  ova  succumb  at  a  heat  of 
113^  F.  already  [Couasnon  and  Solomon]  ;  thus  by  a  careful  heat- 
ing of  the  soil  the  insect  and  its  eggs  may  be  destroyed  without 
hurting  the  plant  dangerously.  Among  the  fungus-pests  the  too 
well-known  Oidium  is  effectually  checked  by  repeated  application 
of  powdered  sulphur.  The  mildew,  Peronospora  viticola,  is 
another  dreaded  enemy  and  has  caused  heavy  losses.  To  Professor 
Millardet.  of  Bordeaux,  the  credit  is  due  of  having  first  made 
known  an  effectual  remedy,  namely,  by  syringing  the  diseased 
vines  with  a  soluticm  of  sulphate  of  copper  or  sulphate  of  copper 
and  lime  -  1  lb.  sulphate  of  copper  to  20  gallons  of  water.  Professor 
Bail  Ion  however  states,  that  this  remedy  against  the  mildew 
has  in  many  cases  not  proved  so  efficaceous  as  was  expected, 
but  that  a  combination  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  ammonia 
not  only  destroyed  the  Peronospoiu,  but  at  the  same  time 
greatly  stimulated  t\w  growth  of  the  vines.  Mr.  Alfred 
Tait  observes,  that  in  Portugal  preference  is  given  over  the 
Bordeaux -fluid  t4)  the  dry  application  of  a  powder  containing  the 
substances  of  that  mixture  (sulphate  of  copper,  lime  and  sulphur) 
as  prepared  by  him  for  subduing  the  Peronospora.  The  Bordeaux- 
mixture  has  also  proved  the  best  remedy  against  Black  Rot,  which 
is  caused  by  Laestadia  Bidwellii  and  some  allied  Fungs,  such  as 
Phoma  uvicola  and  Phyllosticta  Labruscas.  The  Black  Rot-disease, 
which  works  great  havoc  among  the  vines  in  the  United  States  in 
moist  districts,  is  hardly  noticed  in  regions  with  a  dry  climate 
[.Scribner  and  VialaJ.  Mr.  J.  Sisley  found  a  solution  of  6  lbs.  of 
common  salt  in  100  quarts  of  water  effective.  Another  form  of 
mildew  has  made  its  appearance  on  vines  in  Victoria,  viz.,  Erysiphe 
vitigena  (Cooke  and  Massee)  ;  in  the  eastern  coast-districts  of  Aus- 
tralia also  the  blight  of  the  vine-leaves,  arising  from  Pestalozzia 
uvicola  (Spegazzini)  haw  been  found.  Vitis  Davidii  (Planchon) 
may  belong  to  the  wild  varieties  of  the  ordinary  grape-vine  ;  it 
was  discovered  in  Western  Skensi  (34®  North,  108*'  50'  East)  up  to 
11,000  feet  elevation ;  the  same  wild  plant  was  sent  from  Kinhua, 
by  Consul  Cooper,  as  a  prickly  vine  and  as  bearing  large  purple 
grapes  ;  several  other  species  of  Vitis  exist  in  the  cooler  regions  of 
China  [Hemsley].  Jn  tropical  countries  vines  should  be  strongly 
manured,  to  make  them  productive  [C.  Merton].  Travellers 
thi*ough  new  t^m])erate  regicms  might  include  closely  kept  vine- 
seeds  among  those  to  be  disseminated.  Cream  of  Tartar  is  obtained 
from  sediments,  incrusted  during  femientation  of  Grape-juice  or 
storage  of  wine.  From  this  sediment,  mainly  bitartrate  of  potassium, 
is  separable  tartaric  acid  through  removing  the  alkaline  base  by 
sulphuric  acid. 

Vitis  VUlpina,  Linne.*     ( Vitis  rotundifolxa,  Michaux.) 

The  Muscadine-  or  Fox-Grape.     South-Eastern  States  of  North- 
America  ;  extends  also  to  Japan.  Manchuria  and    the  Himalavas. 
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This  species  inclades  as  varieties  the  Ballace.  the  Mnstang,  the 
Ballate- Grape  and  hoth  kinds  of  the  Scappemongs.      The  berries 
are  of  pleasant  taste,  bat  in  some  instances  of  strong  flavor  ;   they 
are  the  lai*gest  among  American  grapes.     Ml  the  varieties  derived 
from   Vitis   vnlpina  are   perfectly    proof  against    the  attticks  <if 
Phylloxera  vastatrix.     Although  in  infected  districts  a  few  insects 
may  sometimes  be  found  on  it,  yet  no  ill  effects  are  ever  manifested. 
The  flowering  season  is  about  six   weeks  latei*  than  that  of  the 
European  vine.  This  species  is  not  easily  propagated  from  cuttings, 
but  must  be  raised  from  seeds  or  by  layering.     As  this  is  a  veiy 
large  sjiecies,  the  vines  should  be  planted  20  to  tiO  feet  apart,  and 
grown  in  bower- fashion  or  on  trellises.     It  does  ndt  bear  pruning, 
but  some   of  the  superfluous  wood  may  be   trimmed   off  during 
summer.     It  is  only  suited  for  mild  climates  ;  even  in  the  latitude 
of  Washington  it  succumbs  to  the  cold,  being  thus  not  hardy  like 
most  other  North -American  species  in  Northern  Germany.    The 
bunches  contain  generally  only  from  4  to  10  lar^c  beiTies.  but  are 
produced   abundantly  all  over  tho   pliuit.     The    berries    are  of  a 
brownish-yellow  cjolor  with  a  bronze-tinge   when  ripe  :  the  peel  is 
coriaceous,  the  juice  vinous,  of  delicate  perfume  resembling  niuscat. 
The  grapes  do  nf)t  ri])eii  together,  but  suecessively  duriut:  about  a 
month,  and  dr()])oif  the  stalk  when  ripe.     To  leather  them   a  sheet 
is  generally  spread  under  the  vine  and  the  latter  shaken.     The 
Muscadine  vine  grows  sometimes  to  an  extraordinary  size,  rLsinj?  tii 
the  to]>  of  the  tallest  trees.       .\  Scuppernong.  planted  on  the  island 
of  Roanoke,  covers  the  almost  ineredible  area  of  inore  than  40  iicres; 
another  is  mentioned   by   M.    Labiaux  as  extendintr  still   further. 
Vitis    vnlpina   is    not    suited    for    stock,  on    which     to    iri'aft    tlie 
European    vine    (  Planehon].       Hybrids  of    this    species   with    the 
European  and  with  other  American  vines  are  but   little  fertile,  hut 
by    further    crossing  the  first  hybrids    can  furnisli   fertile    sortsi, 
whereas  crosses  between  Vitis  vinifera,   V.  a^stivali.**,   V.  eordifolia, 
V.  riparia  and  V  Lal)rus(!a  in  any  way  are  hardly   less  fertile  than 
the  original    species   |  Bush  and   Meissnerl.       Dr.   Reffel  refers  in 
V.  vulpina  also  V.  parviflora,  Roxburgh.      The  im[Ku*tant  memoirs 
**  Les    Vignes   Americanes/*  published   by    Planchon    since    lh7»">. 
slnmld  be  consulted  in   reference  to  American  vines. 


Voandzeia  subterranea,  Thouard. 

Madagascar  and  various  j)arts  t)f  Africa,  as  far  south  a>  Natal. 
This  Earth- Pea  is  annual,  and  pushes  its  ])ods  undergi'r)und  for 
maturation  in  the  manner  of  Arachis  hypoga»a.  The  j>od.s  are 
edible  and  ccmsuined  in  some  tro])ieal  countiies.  The  cn>p  from 
this  ]>lant  has  been  pajticularly  rich  in  Arnheims  Land,  uevef 
less  than  a  hundred  fold.  The  seeds,  soaked  in  water  for  a  ni^t 
and  thi?n  boiled,  afford  a  nutritive?  and  palatable  food  f^-  Holtii]. 
Eacrh  pod  has  generally  onlv  one  seed,  somewhat  larger  than  a  pea 
[Dv.  llenkel ]. 
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Waltzia  oorjmboBa,  Wendland. 

Deserts  of  Australia.     Sheep  are  particularly  fond  of  this  herb 
and  soon  get  fat  on  it  [Mrs.  M.  Heal]. 

Walliobia  oaryotoides^  Boxbnrgh.     (Harina  caryotoides,  Hamilton.) 

India,  up  to  4,000  feet  elevation  [Kurz].  A  dwarf  tufted  palm, 
eligible  for  scenic  group-planting. 

Walllohia  denaiflora^  Martins.     (W.  ohlongifoUa,  Griffith.) 

Himalaya  as  far  as  27**  north.  There  one  of  the  hardiest  of  all 
palms.  It  is  not  a  tall  one,  yet  a  graceful  and  useful  object  for 
cultural  industries. 

Waahingrtonia  fllifera,  H.  Wendland.     (PrUchardia  fiUfera,  Lindou.) 

From  South-California  to  Arizona  and  Colorado.  One  of  the 
most  northern  and  therefore  most  hardy  of  American  palms.  Thia 
species  attains  a  height  of  about  .50  feet.  In  gardens  it  passes 
often  under  the  name  iJrahea  filamentosa.  Thrives  well  near  Mel- 
bourne [C.  French].  W.  robnsta  (H.  Wendland)  occurs  near  the 
Sacramento- River,  and  will  endure  long-continued  drought  as  well 
as  a  few  degrees  of  frost  [Prof.  Naudin].  This  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  among  hardy  Palms. 

Wettinia  aug'usta,  Pooppi^^^ 

Peru,  on  mountains  several  thousand  feet  high.  This  palm  is 
therefore  likely  to  endure  mild,  temperate  climes. 

Wettinia  nffaynensis,  Spruce. 

Cordillei'as  of  Peru.  Like  the  foregoing,  it  attains  a  height  of 
about  iO  feet,  and  advances  to  elevations  of  3,000  to  4,000  feet. 

Before  finally  ])arting  from  the  American  palms,  it  may  be  appro- 
priate to  allude  briefly  to  some  of  the  hardier  kinds,  which  were 
left  unnoticed  in  the  course  of  this  compilation.  From  J)r.  Sprace's 
important  essay  on  the  Palms  of  the  Amazon-River  may  be  learned 
that,  besides  other  species  a«  yet  imperfectly  known  from  the 
soui^ces  of  this  great  river,  the  following  kinds  are  comparatively 
hardy,  and  hence  might  find  places  for  cultivation  or  even 
naturalisation  within  the  limits  oF  extra-tropical  countries : 
Geonoma  undata  (Klotzsch),  Iriartea  deltoidea  (Ruiz  and  Pa  von), 
Iriartea  ventricosa  (Martius),  which  latter  rises  in  its  magnificence 
to  fully  100  feet ;  Iriartea  exorrhiza  (Martius)  ;  this,  with  the  two 
other  Iriartoas,  ascends  the  Andes  to  r).000  feet.  Oenocarpus 
multicaulis  (Spruce)  ascends  to  4,00l)  feet  :  from  six  to  ten  stems 
are  developed  from  the  same  root,  (»ach  from  1")  to  80  feet  high. 
Of  Euterpe  two  s})ecies  occur  in  a  zone  between  8,000  and  6,000 
feet.  Phytelephas  microcarpa  (Ruiz  and  Pavon)  ascends  to  3,000 
feet  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Peru -Andes.  Phytelephas  macro- 
carpa  (R.  &  P.)  grows  also  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Andes,  up  to 
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4,000  feet ;  it  is  this  superb  species,  whiqh  yields  by  its  seeds  modi 
of  the  vegetable  ivory.  Phytelephas  eeqnatorialis  (Spruce)  occnrs 
on  the  western  slope  of  the  Peruvian  Andes,  up  to  5,000  feet ;  Utan 
palm  is  one  of  the  grandest  objects  in  the  whole  vegetable  creataoii, 
its  leaves  attaining  a  length  of  30  feet !  The  stem  rises  to  20  feet 
,  Palm-ivory  is  also  largely  secured  from  this  plant.  Thoogh 
equinoctial,  it  lives  only  in  the  milder  regions  of  the  mountains. 
Carludovica  palmata  (K.  &  P.),  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Andes  of 
Peru  and  Ecuador  ascends  to  about  4,000  feet;  the  fan-shaped 
leaves  from  cultivated  specimens  furnish  the  main-material  for 
the  best  Panama-hats.  Count  do  Castelnau  saw  many  palms  on 
the  borders  of  Paraguay  during  his  great  Brazilian  expedition. 
Most  of  these,  togethor  with  the  palms  of  Uruguay  and  the  wide 
Argentine  territory,  would  probably  prove  adapted  for  acclimation 
in  mild  temperate  latitudes;  but  hitherto  the  limited  access  to 
those  countries  has  left  us  largely  unacquainted  with  their  vegetabla 
treasures  also  in  this  direction.  Yon  Martins  demonstrated  so 
early  as  IRoQ  the  occurrence  of  the  following  palms  in  extra- tropical 
South-America :  Juania  austi^alis  (H.  Wendland),  on  high  moun- 
tains in  tluan  Fernandez,  at  30"  south  latitude;  Jubcx?a  spectabilisi 
(Humboldt),  in  Chili,  at  40''  south  latitude;  Trithriuax  Brasilian» 
(Mart.),  at  81"  south  latitude  ;  Copemicia  cerifera  (Mart.),  at  29" 
south  latitude;  Aci'ocomia  Totai  (Mart.),  at  28"  south  latitude; 
Cooos  austnilis  (Mart.),  at  84**  south  latitude  ;  Cocos  Yatai  (Mart), 
at  82"  south  latitude  ;  Cocos  Romanzoffiana  (Chamisso),  at  28**  south 
latitude ;  Diplothemium  littorale  (Mart.),  at  30"  south  latitude. 
All  the  last-mentioned  palms  occur  in  Brazil,  the  Acrocomia  and 
Trithrinax  extending  to  Parapfuay,  and  Cocos  australis  to  Uruguiy 
and  the  La  Plata-States. 

While  some  j)ulms,  as  indicated,  descend  to  cooler  latitudes,  others 
ascend  to  temperate  and  even  cold  mountain-regions.     Among  the 
American  s])ecies  are  prominent  in  this  respect — Euterpe  andicols 
(Bron^niart),  K.  Haenkeana  (Brongn.),  E.   longivaginata  (Mart), 
Diplothemium     Porallyi    (Mart.)    and   Ceroxylon    pithyrophyllnm 
(Mart.),  all  occurring  on  the  Bolivian  Andes  at  an  elevation  of  about 
KOOO   feet.     Ceroxylon    andicjola    (Humboldt),  Kunthia    montanft 
(Humh. ),  (Jreodoxa  frigida  (Humb.)  and  Geonoma  densa  (Linden), 
also  reach  on  the  Andes  of  New  Granada  an  elevation  of  8,000 feet 
Ceroxyhm  Klopstockia  (Mart.)  advances  on  the  Andes  of  VenezneU 
fully  to  a  zone  of  7,^00  feet  altitude,  where  Karsten  saw  stems  20D 
feet  liigh,  with  leaves  24  feet  long.     There  also  occui*  Syagrus  Ssa- 
cona  (Karsten)  and  Flatenia  Chiragua  (Karsten),  at  elevations  rf 
0,000  feet,  both  very  lofty  palms,  and  both  recently  reduced  by  Sir 
.Joseph  Hooker  to  the  genus  Cocos.     From  the  temperate  mon- 
tain -regions   of    sub-tropical    Mexico   are  known,  among    oUmiIi  . 
rhamanlorea  eoncolor  (Mart.),  Copemicia  Pumos  (Humb.  ).C.nm 
(KniiHi)  and  Brahea  dulois  (Mart.),  at  elevations  of  from  7,000 •• 
N.O(M)  feet. 
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Wlssadnla  rostrata,  Planchon. 

Tropical  Africa  and  America.  A  perrennial  somewhat  shrubby 
plant,  easily  naturalised  in  frostless  regions.  The  bark  abounds  in 
serviceable  fibre  ;  and  as  the  plant  shoots  quickly  into  long  simple 
twigs,  if  cut  near  the  root,  fibre  of  good  length  is  easily  produced 
[Dr.  Roxburgh]. 

Wistaria  CUnonsis,  De  CandoUe. 

The  "  Fuji "  of  Japan  and  China.  Hardy  still  at  Christiania. 
Lives  through  a  century  and  more.  The  stem  is  carried  up  straight, 
and  the  branches  are  trained  on  horizontal  trellises  at  Japanese 
dwellings,  affording  shade  for  seats  beneath.  One  Wistaria-tree 
will  thus  cover  readily  a  square  of  50  feet  by  60  feet,  the  delight- 
fully odorous  trusses  of  flowers  pendent  through  the  trellis  over- 
head [Christy].  Fortune  tells  us  of  a  tree  of  great  age,  which 
measured  at  3  feet  from  the  ground  7  feet  in  circumference,  and 
covered  a  space  of  trellis-work  60  feet  by  100  feet.  At  Sunningdale 
(England)  a  single  plant  covers  a  wall  9  feet  high  for  a  length  of 
340  feet  [J.  B.  Toitv].  Flowers  probably  available  for  scent- 
distillation. 

Wistaria  frntosoons,  Candolle.    {W.  spedosa,  Nuttall). 

South-Eastem  States  of  North -America.  A  woody  tall -climbing 
plant,  of  grand  value  with  the  preceding  species  for  bees. 

Withania  ooas'nlans,  Dunal. 

Mountains  of  India.  A  somewhat  shrubby  plant.  With  the 
fruit  milk  can  be  coagulated  into  curd  for  cheese,  as  with  rennet ; 
the  active  principle,  according  to  Mr.  Sheridan  Lee,  is  best  extracted 
by  a  weak  aqueous  solution  of  kitchen-salt.  Galiupi  verum  (Linn6) 
of  Europe,  Asia  and  North-Africa,  a  perennial  rubiaceous  herb, 
serves  also  for  rennet,  probably  with  other  species  of  that  genus 
and  of  Asperula. 

Witbania  somnifera,  Dnnal. 

Countries  around  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  thence  to  South-Asia 
and  South-Africa.  A  half-shrub.  The  root,  according  to  Professor 
McOwan,  acts  much  like  that  of  Podophyllum  medicinally. 

Withoring'ia  solanaoea,  TH^ritier. 

South -America.  This  perennial  herb  is  deserving  of  trial-culture 
on  account  of  its  large  edible  tubers. 

Zanthorrhiza  apiifolia,  L'Heritier. 

Eastern  North-America.  A  perennial,  almost  shrubby  plant,  of 
medicinal  value.  The  root  produces  a  yellow  pigment  similar  to 
that  of  Hydrastis  Canadensis.     Both  also  contain  berberin. 
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ZaathorrluBa  Tataif  F.  ▼.  Mueller. 

Kangaroo-Ifiland.  One  of  the  largest  of  the  so-called  "  Aastralian 
Grass-trees/*  and  one  of  the  best  for  fumishing  the  fragrant  refdn 
of  this  genus  of  plants,  that  product  being  in  demand  for  particular 
sorts  of  varnishes,  for  the  manufacture  of  sealing-wax,  for  picric  acid, 
which  it  yields  in  large  percentage,  for  coloring  walls  as  an  admix- 
ture to  lime,  and  for  some  other  technologic  purposes.  Approximate 
London -price  now  £8  for  the  ton,  according  to  Mr.  Will.  Somerville. 
Resin  is  also  commercially  exported  from  X.  australis  (R.  Brown) 
of  Tasmania  and  Victoria,  from  X.  resinosa  (Persoon)  of  N.S. 
Wales  and  Queensland,  from  X.  quadrangulata  (F.  v,  M.)  of  South- 
Australia,  from  X.  Preissii  (Endlicher)  of  West- Australia,  and 
from  X.  haHtilis  (R.  Brown)  of  New  South  Wales.  Mechanical 
redissemination  whould  be  efiPected,  wherever  the  plants  largely 
become  sacnticed  for  obtaining  the  resin,  the  annual  collection  of 
which  will  yield  a  good  and  permanent  income.  For  technologic 
and  geographic  notes  on  various  Xanthorrhoeas  see  also  '*  Zeitschnft 
des  oesterreich.  Apotheker-VereinH  xxiii.,  293-295  (1885)."  As 
regards  tlieir  culture  they  requin.'  to  bo  amply  provided  with  soil, 
best  of  a  soniewliat  sandy  and  uioorv  natiii-c.  X.  quadrangulata 
can  be  gi'own  aninntif  rocks,  X.  Preissii  on  ordinary  pjisture-soil. 

XanthoBoma  sagittlfollam,  Schott. 

West-Indies.  The  tubers  are  largely  cultivated  there,  and  used 
as  «an  esculent  like  those  of  Colocasia.  The  plant  may  be  as  hardy 
as  the  latter. 

Xanthozylon  piperltum,  De  Candolle. 

Used  as  a  condiment  in  China  and  Japan.  Fniit-capsules  re- 
markably frajifrant. 

Xlmenla  Americana,  Linne. 

1Vo[)ical  Asia,  Africa  and  America,  passing  the  tropics  however 
in  Queensland,  and  gaining  also  an  indigenous  position  in  Florida. 
This  bush  may  therefore  accommodate  itself  to  cooler  dimes  in 
localities  five  from  frost.  The  fruits  are  edible,  resembling  yellow 
plums  in  appearance ;  their  taste  is  agiveable.  The  wood  is 
scented.  In  Mexico  called  **  Alvarillo  del  campo."  Mr.  P.  O'cShan- 
CSV  I'econiniended  this  shrub  for  hedjres. 

Xylla  dolabriformis,  Bentham. 

The  •'  Pyengadu  ''  of  India,  extending  to  China  and  the  Phillipine- 
Islands.  ascending  mountains  to  8,000  feet.  An  Acacia-like  trec» 
attaining  a  height  of  about  J 20  feet,  the  stem  often  clear  up  to 
about  80  feel  and  of  very  ccmsiderable  girth.  Foliage  deciduoaa 
The  wood  is  reHdish-}>rown,  close-grained,  and  pervaded  whtt 
fresh  by  an  oily  glutinous  clamminess.  The  }ieartw<K>d  is  of 
greater  durability  than  even  teak,  and  of  a  marvellous  resistMOi 
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to  shocks  through  its  extreme  hardness.  It  is  used  for  gun- 
carriages,  crooks  of  ships,  railway-sleepers,  tools,  gauges,  ploughs, 
hoase*  and  bridge-posts  [Laslett].  Almost  as  indestructible  as 
iron,  hence  locally  called  ironwood ;  a  rifle  shot  at  20  yards  distance 
will  scarcely  cause  any  penetration  into  it  [Colonel  Blake]. 
Neither  the  teredo  nor  termites  will  touch  the  heart  wood  [Sir  J. 
Hooker].  It  can  only  be  sawn  up  in  a  fresh  state.  The  stem 
exudes  a  red  gum-resin  [Kurz].     This  tree  yields  also  saponin. 

Tnooa  aloifolla,  Linne. 

Carolina,  Florida,  West-India,  Mexico,  in  coast-sand.  Stem  to 
20  feet  high.     With  its  congeners  a  fibre-plant. 

Tnooa  ang'aatlfolla,  Pursh. 

From  Missouri  and  Iowa  to  Colorado,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 
Height  according  to  Mr.  Green  to  about  15  feet.  One  of  the 
hardiest  of  all. 

Tuooa  baooata,  Torrey. 

Colorado,  Texas,  Southern  California,  Utah,  Northern  Mexico. 
In  its  ordinary  state  not  tall ;  but  the  variety  Y.  filifei-a  (Chabaud) 
will  sometimes  produce  a  stem  half  a  hundred  feet  high  with  a 
diameter  to  3  feet.  The  leaves  are  singularly  short  [S.  Watson]. 
This  furnishes  the  Tambico-fibre  for  cordage,  ropes,  rngs  and  other 
fabrics. 

Yaooa  broTlfolla,  Engelmann. 

Southern  California,  Arizona  and  Utah,  in  the  deserts,  ascending 
to  4,000  feet.  Attains  a  height  of  30  feet.  The  whole  plant  can 
be  converted  into  paper  [Vasey,  Baker]. 

Yucca  filamentosa,  Linne. 

The  Adam's  Needle.  From  Maryland  to  Flonda.  An  almost 
stemless  species.  It  would  hardly  be  right,  to  omit  the  plants  of 
this  genus  altogether  here,  as  they  furnish  a  fibre  of  gi'eat  strength, 
similar  to  that  of  the  Agaves.  Aloreover,  all  these  plants  are 
decorative,  and  live  in  the  poorest  soil,  even  in  drifting  coast-sand. 
They  are  also  not  hurt,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Fourcroyas,  by 
slight  frosts. 

Yucca  g'lorlosa,  Linne. 

Carolina  and  Florida,  along  the  sandy  coast -tracts.  Stem  not 
tall,  but  leaves  very  numerous.  The  fibre  of  the  leaves  furnishes 
much  material  for  rope,  to  supply  the  wants  for  ships  and  boats 
locally.  Yucca-ropes  are  lighter,  stronger  and  more  durable  than 
those  of  hemp  [H.  M.  Brackenridge].  At  Edinbur<rh  the  plant 
bore  \  temperature  of  0°  F.  with  impunity  [Gorlie]  :  yet  the 
Yuccas  genei'ally  prosper  also  in  tropical  countries. 
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Tnooa  OnatomalonsiB,  Baker. 

Mexico  and  Guatemala.  Acquires  finally  a  height  of  about  20 
feet.  Regarding  the  specific  characteristics  of  the  various  Tuceiie 
see  particularly  Baker's  descriptions  in  the  journal  of  the  Linn. 
Soc.  1880. 

Tnooa  Trooullana,  Oarriere. 

From  Texas  to  Mexico.  Stem  to  about  50  feet  high,  branche<i 
only  near  the  summit.  Grand  in  aspect  and  also  most  showy  on 
accoant  of  its  vast  number  of  white  flowers  of  porcelain-lustre. 
The  fruit  tast-es  like  that  of  the  Papaw  [Lindheimer]. 

Tnooa  Tuoatana,  Engelmann. 

Mexico.  This  species  attains  a  height  of  about  25  feet,  branching 
from  the  base.  Y.  canaliculata  (Hooker)  ranges  from  Texas  to 
North -M ex i(;o,  and  has  a  stem  up  to  25  feet  high,  with  very  long 
leaves. 

Xalacca  secunda,  Griftith. 

Assam,  as  far  north  as  28".  A  stemless  palm  with  large  feathery 
leaves,  exquisitely  adapted  for  dec()i*ative  j)urposes.  Before  we 
quit  the  Asiatic  palms,  wo  may  learn  from  Von  Martius'  great 
work,  how  many  extra-tropical  members  of  this  princely  order 
were  already  known  in  1850,  when  that  masterly  publication  wa« 
concluded.  Martins  enumerates  as  belonging  to  the  boreal  extra- 
tr-opical  zone  in  Asia ;  From  Silhet,  at  24*^  north  latitude  :  Calamus 
erectus,  Roxb.  ;  C.  extensus,  Roxb. ;  C.  (juinquenervius,  Roxb. ; — 
from  (fVzro,  at  26"  north  latitude  Wallicliia  carvotoides,  Roxb.; 
Ptychospcn-ma  gracilis,  Miq. ;  Caryota  urens,  L. ;  Calamus  leptos- 
padix.  CiT-iff.  : — from  Khasya,  in  26^  north  latitn  ie  Calamus  acan- 
thospathus,  (rrifF:  C.  macrospathus,  Griff.;  Plectocomia  Khasyana, 
Griff.;  fnnn  Assam  about  ^7"  north  latitude:  Areca  Nagensis,  Griff.; 
A.  triandra,  Roxb.;  Livistona  Jenkinsii,  Griff.;  Daemonoropi 
nutantitlorns.  Griff;  D.  Jenkinsii,  Griff;  U.  Gnruba,  Mart.; 
Plectocomia  Assamiea,  Grift'. ;  Calamus  tenuis,  Roxb.  :  C.  Flagel- 
lum.  Griff.:  C.  Heliotropium,  Hamilt. ;  C.  floribundus.  Griff.; 
Phoenix  Onseloyana,  Griff.  ;/rrm/  Upper  Assam  between  28*^  and  29* 
north  latitude  \  ('aryota  obtusa,  Griff".;  Zalacca  secunda.  Griff.; 
(Calamus  Misluiidcnsis,  Griff. — fmm  Ihirjiling  at  27'*  north  latitude: 
Wallicliia  obtnsifolia.  Griff;  Licuala  ])eltata,  Roxb.;  Plectocomi* 
Himalaiana,  (iriff:  Calamus  schizospathus,  Griff.: — fn.m  Xepali 
between  2S"  and  29"  north  latitude:  Chama^rops  Martiana,  Wall. ;— 
from  (ruhrvaU.  in  HO"  n(>rth  latitude:  Calamus  Rovleanns,  Griff.: — 
from  Saharaupoor.  in  30"  north  latitude :  Rorassus  flabelliformis,  u.; 
'--fnnu  Duab,  in  3P  7i(rrth  latitude:  Plupnix  sylvestris,  Roxb.; — 
frovi  Kheree,  in  oO"  nortli  latitude  :  Pluenix  humilis,  Royle  ; — /roa 
hekai  :  H(mtinckia  Coddapanna,  Berry,  at  an  elevation  of  4,000feet 
Mi(jncl  rncntioiisas  palms  of  Japan  (entirely  extra-tro]»ical :   RhapV 
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flabellifoi*mis,  Alton;  R.  liumilis,  Blame;  ChamaBrops  exceb>a, 
Thunb. ;  Livistona  Chinenais,  Br.  and  Arenga  saccharifera.  Labill. 
or  a  species  closelj  allied  to  that  palm. 

X«a  Maya,  Linne.* 

The  Maize  or  Indian  Com.  Indigenous  to  the  warmer  parte  of 
South- America.  St.  Hilaire  mentions  as  its  native  country  Para- 
guay. A.  de  Candolle  believes  it  to  have  come  originally  from  New 
Granada.  Found — as  cultivated — in  Central  America  already  by 
Columbus.  This  conspicuous,  though  annual  cereal  grass  interests 
us  on  this  occasion  as  being  applicable  to  far  more  uses  than  those, 
for  which  it  has  been  employed  in  most  parts  of  the  globe.  In 
North- America,  for  instance,  maize  is  converted  into  a  variety  of 
"  dishes  for  the  daily  table,  being  thus  boiled  in  an  immature  state, 
as  "  green  com."  Mixed  with  other  flour  it  furnishes  good  bread. 
For  some  kinds  of  cakes  it  is  solely  used,  also  for  maizena,  macaroni 
and  polenta.  Several  varieties  exist,  the  Inca-Maize  of  Peru  being 
remarkable  for  its  gigantic  size  and  large  grains  ;  the  variety  nana 
ia  very  hardy,  having  matured  seeds  in  Norway  as  far  north  as 
63°  13'  according  to  Professor  Schuebeler.  Some  varieties  in  wet 
tropical  countries  ripen  grain  within  six  weeks  from  the  time  of 
•owing.  Maize  is  not  readily  subject  to  the  ordinary  corn-diseases, 
but  to  prosper  its  requires  fair  access  to  potash  and  lime.  Good 
writing  and  printing  papers  can  be  prepared  from  maize-straw. 
Meyen  calculated,  that  the  return  from  maize  under  most  favorable 
circumstances  in  tropical  countries  would  be  eight  hundred  fold, 
and  under  almost  any  circumstances  it  is  the  largest  yielder  among 
cereals  in  warm  countries.  Acosta  counted  on  some  cobs  of  the 
Inca-Maize  as  many  as  700  grains,  and  says  that  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  harvest  of  this  variety  300  fold  of  the  seeds  sown  ;  it  grows  to  a 
height  of  15  feet  in  rich  soil  and  under  careful  cultivation,  by 
which  means  the  grains  will  become  four  or  five  times  as  large  as 
the  ordinary  kind.  In  Peini  it  can  be  grown  up  to  an  altitude  of  8,000 
feet.  Mr.  Buchanan,  of  Lindenau,  obtained  150  bushels  of  ordinary 
maize  from  an  acre  in  Gippsland-flats,  colony  Victoria.  In  the 
literal  region  of  North-Queensland  three  harvests  can  be  obtained 
within  a  year  from  some  varieties.  Even  in  the  verj  dry  clime  of 
the  Murray-River  districts  maize,  but  under  irrigation,  has  yielded 
80  bushels  per  acre  [D.  Cormack].  Prof.  Blount  succeeded  in 
growing  a  hardy  variety  of  maize  in  Colorado  at  an  elevation  of 
5,000  feet  [W.  Farrer.]  From  the  stalks  of  ordinary  maize,  after 
the  ripened  grains  have  been  plucked,  sugar  at  the  rate  of  900  lbs. 
per  acre  is  still  obtainable  (Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington). 
Maize  has  come  into  use  for  alcoholic  distillation.  In  1879  already  the 
United  States  produced  1,547,900,000  bushels  of  maize  on  53  millions 
of  acres,  to  the  value  of  580  million  dollars  or  about  £120,000,000. 
In  1882  the  maize-produce  there  was  1,617,000,000  bushels,  from 
68,800,000  acres,  realising  monetarily  783,867,000  dollars,  equal  to 
£163,000,000;    in   1890   the  yield    was   1,490,000  bushels.     The 
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import  of  Com-flonr  and  Maiaena  into  Victoria  dnring  1887  came 
to  434,575  lbs.,  valaed  at  £9,681.  Maisse-grain  will  retain  its  power 
of  germination  for  two  years  with  certainty.  As  a  fattening 
saccharine  green-fodder,  maize  is  justly  and  nnivensally  in  wann 
countries  appreciated.  In  America  much  used  for  ensilage.  In 
Middle  Eui-ope  the  Horse-tooth  variety  is  frequently  grown  for 
this  purpose,  and  attains  occasionally  a  height  of  fully  12  feet, 
although  the  seeds  do  not  come  to  perfection  there.  Any  exgot 
from  it  is  used,  like  that  of  rye,  for  medicinal  purposes.  Maise- 
com  contains  about  75  per  cent,  of  starch.  Dierbach  recommends 
mellago  or  treacle  from  maize  instead  of  that  prepared  from  the 
roots  of  Triticum  i*epens,  L.,  and  the  molasses  so  obtained  serves 
also  for  culinary  uses.  Sugar  and  treacle  are  now  made  on  a  large 
scale  from  maize-stems  in  the  manner  indicated  undex  And]^ 
pogon  saocharatus.  Exposure  to  extreme  and  protracted  cold — 
four  years  in  Polaris  Bay,  Smith  Sound,  81"  38 '  north  latitude — 
did  not  destroy  the  Wtality  of  wheat-  and  maize-grains  [B.  J. 
Lynch].  The  elongated  thread-like  styles  have  come  recently  into 
medicinal  use.  The  occasional  attacks  of  particular  kinds  of  rust, 
smut  and  blight  must-  be  overcome  by  the  same  measures,  adopted 
against  similar  parasitic  f ungs  on  wheat.  Ustilago  Maydis  (Corda) 
can  in  particular  become  extensively  destructive  to  maize-crops. 


Xolkova    aouminata,    Planchon.       (Planera    acuminata,    Lindley;     P. 
Japonxca,  Miquel ;  Zelkova  Keaki,  Savatier  and  Franchet.) 

The  **  Keaki ''  Japan.  Considered  one  of  the  best  timber-trees 
there :  height  up  to  160  feet ;  stem-diameter  to  10  feet  [Prof. 
LuerssenJ.  Likes  calcareous  soil.  It  ])roved  of  rapid  growth  and 
valuable  as  a  shade-tree  also  at  Melbourne.  The  wood  never  cracks, 
and  is  hence  most  extensively  used  for  turnery,  also  much  for  far- 
niture  [Rein  1.  For  out-door  work  the  most  valued  wood  in  Japan 
[Christy  \ 


Xolkova  oronata,  Spacb.     {Planera  Richardi,  Michaux.) 

South -Western  Asia,  ascending  to  5,000  feet.  In  favorable 
localities  a  good-sized  tree,  with  qualities  resembling  those  of  tlie 
elms.  Growth  of  comparative  celerity.  Resists  severe  frosts.  It» 
tendency  to  form  straight  and  tall  stems  with  few  and  short 
branches  is  evident.  Attains  an  age  over  200  years ;  rate  of  growth 
about  2  feet  a  year.  Medwcdieff  calls  this  tree  the  pearl  of  the 
Caucasian  forests.  The  propagation  is  either  from  seeds  or  layeri  j 
or  cuttings  [H.  Scharrer].  The  wood  is  pale-yellowish  and  sireaiMl, 
tough  and  elastic,  heavy,  hard,  fine-grained,  neither  renda  nor 
warps :  also  under  ground  never  infested  by  insects,  almost  io- 
perishable.  The  allied  Z.  Cretica  (Spach)  is  restricted  to  Soatk* 
Europe. 


^ 
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Unglbor  officinale.  BoRcoe. 

The  Ginger.  India  and  China.  Possibly  this  plant  may  be 
productive  also  in  the  warmer  temperate  zone,  and  give  satisfactory 
results.  In  Jamaica  it  is  cultivated  up  to  an  elevation  of  3,500 
feet  [W.  Fawcett].  The  multiplication  is  effected  by  division  of 
the  root.  For  candied  ginger  only  the  young  succulent  roots  are 
used,  which  are  peeled  and  scaled  prior  to  immersion  into  the 
saccharine  liquid;  but  Galanga  root  is  similarly  used.  Great 
Britain  imported  in  1884  about  56,000  cwt.  of  ginger,  valued  at 
£124,000. 

'Klsanlft  AQnfttlOftf  Linn6.     {Hydropyram  etculentum.  Link). 

The  Canada-Rice.  In  shallow  streams  and  around  ponds  and 
lakes,  from  Canada  to  Florida.  Annual.  This  grass  might  be 
readily  naturalised.  It  attains  a  height  of  9  feet.  Although  its 
grain  can  be  utilised  for  bread-corn,  we  would  wish  to  possess  the 
plant  chiefly,  to  obtain  additional  food  for  water-birds. 

Xizanla  flultanSf  Michanx.     {Hydroehloa  Carolinensii,  Beauvois). 

Southern  States  of  North- America.  This  grass,  floating  in  shallow 
streams,  or  creeping  on  muddy  banks  of  rivers  or  swamps,  is 
praised  by  Pi'of.  C.  Mohr  as  valuable  for  fodder,  lasting  throughout 
the  year. 

SUaanla  latifolia,  Tarczaninow.       {Hydnypyrum  latifolium,  Orisebach). 

The  Kau-sun  of  China.  In  lakes  of  Amur,  Manchuria,  China 
and  Japan.  Regarded  by  Bentham  as  conspecific  with  Z.  aquatica. 
From  Dr.  Hance  we  know,  that  the  solid  base  of  the  stem  forms  a 
very  choice  vegetable,  largely  used  in  China,  where  this  tall  water- 
grass  undergoes  regular  cultivation  like  the  Trapa. 

Xizanla  mlllaooa^  Michauz.* 

Southern  part  of  North- America,  West-Indies.  Tall  and  peren- 
nial, more  restricted  to  the  tidewater-meadows  and  ditches,  accord- 
ing to  Pursh ;  while  according  to  Chapman's  note  it  is  generally 
distributed  like  Z  aquatica,  with  which  it  has  similar  use.  In 
Southern  Brazil  occurs  a  similar  if  not  identical  grass — ^namely 
Z.  microstachya  (Nees). 

SUajphus  oUoroxjlon,  Oliver. 

The  Cogwood-tree.  Jamaica,  in  mountainous  regions.  Height 
considerable.  Wood  greenish,  ponderous,  hard,  tough,  durable  also 
in  water.  Splendid  for  cogs,  machinery  [Sloane,  Browne.  See 
Dyer's  Kew-Bulletin,  June,  1889]. 

Xizjphus  Joazolro,  Martins. 

Brazil,     Recommended  as  yielding  edible  fruit  in  arid  regions. 

Xlzjphns  Jl]duba,  Lamarck. 

From  India  to  China  and  East-Australia,  extending  also  ta 
tropical  Africa,  ascending  the  Himalayas  to  4,500  feet.    This  shrub 
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or  tree  can  only  be  expected  to  bear  its  pleasant  fmits  within  the 
temperate  zone  in  warm  regions.  The  frnit  is  red  or  jellow  and  of 
the  size  of  a  cherry ;  it  ripens  in  the  milder  regions  of  Victoria. 
The  Tnssa-silkworm,  which  according  to  Dr.  Forbes  Watson  is  the 
most  important  and  widely  distributed  of  the  wild  silk-insects  of 
India,  feeds  on  Z.  Jujnba,  bat  also  on  Terminalia,  Shorea,  Bombaz 
heptaphyllnm  (Cavanilles)  and  some  other  trees ;  often  its  ooooons 
are  merely  collected  in  the  forests. 

%ixjp'hxkm  IiOtns,  Lamarck. 

Countries  around  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  fmits  are  small 
and  less  sweet  than  those  of  Z.  mlgaris ;  nevertheless  thej  are 
largely  used  for  food  in  the  native  country  of  this  bnsh,  and  are 
quite  a  staple-product  for  the  local  fruit-markets  there  [Dr.  Shaw]. 
Z.  nummularia  (Wight  and  Amott)  is  an  allied  species  from  the 
mountains  of  India,  ascending  to  about  3,000  feet.  It  is  much 
used  for  garden-hedges.  The  fruit  is  sweet,  acidulous  and  of  a 
pleasant  flavor  [Sir  D.  Brandis]. 

%iZYV>hUM  Miatal,  Grisobach. 

Argentina.     A  fine  tree  with  edible  fruits. 

Xlzyphua  rugosa,  Lamarck. 

Nepal  and  otlier  mountainous  parts  of  India.  A  small  ttve* 
hardier  than  Z.  Lotus.  The  fruit  of  this  is  also  edible,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  a  few  other  Indian  species. 

Xizyphus  Slnonals,  Lamarck. 

Cliina  and  Japan.     Similar  in  use  to  the  last. 

Xlzjphus  Spina  Chrlstl,  Willdenow. 

Middle  and  North-Africa,  Sonth-Westem  Asia.  Rather  a  lied tre- 
plant  than  a  fruit-bush. 

Xlzjphas  vuleraris,  Lamarck. 

Orient,  particularly  Syria,  extending  to  China  ;  in  the  Himalaya8 
up  to  6,500  feet.  A  small  tree,  adapted  for  a  mild  temperate  clime. 
Fruits  scarlet,  about  an  inch  long,  with  edible  pulp;  they  are 
known  as  South -European  Jujubes.  The  allied  Z.  oxyphylla  (Edge- 
worth)  has  a  very  acid  fruit. 

Xojsla  pungrens,  Willdenow. 

Eastern  and  Southern  Asia,  East- Australia.  This  ereepiii}? 
grass,  although  not  large,  is  important  for  binding  eoast-sands;  it 
will  live  on  saline  soil,  and  can  also  be  utilised  as  a  lawn-grass, 
choking  out  most  other  grasses.     Relished  by  stock. 

Number  of  plants,  primarily  recorded,  2,4H.=).  Very  many  besidct 
secondarily  mentioned. 
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ADDITIONS. 


Alnas  acuminata,  Humboldt. 

From  Mexico  to  Chili,  particularly  at  snbalpine  elevations. 
There  among  the  best  of  artisans* -trees  [Rev.  Prof,  Sodira]. 

Bypoeates  mosoliata.  F.  v.  Mneller  &  Holtze. 

Arnheims  Land.  This  perennial  herb  is  pervaded  by  a  singularly 
penetrating  musk-scent,  so  that  from  the  foliage  a  powerful  cos- 
metic can  be  distilled,  the  odorous  principle  not  being  subject  to 
chemical  decomposition  through  gentle  heat.     [W.  Carr-Boyd]. 

Modloagro  tuboronlata,  Willdenow. 

Countries  at  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  This  herb,  though  annual, 
deserves  special  attention  of  pasturalist«  in  mild  climes,  as  its  fruits 
never  become  spinular,  although  they  are  somewhat  rough.  M. 
turbinata  (Willdenow)  from  the  same  region  is  recommended  from 
C'alifomia  for  meadows  ;  but  it  is  less  worthy  of  choice,  because 
even  its  smooth -fruited  state  might  turn  at  any  subsequent  time 
into  the  spinular  variety  known  of  this  species,  and  thus  injure 
fleeces  of  depasturing  sheep. 

Blasa  Ba^Joo,  Siebold  and  Zuccarini. 

Riu-Kiu  Islands,  therefore  entirely  extratropic.  This  species  has 
the  stately  habit  of  M.  paradisiaca,  but  is  much  more  hardy.  It 
requires  but  slight  protection  in  the  mildest  part  of  £ngland.  In 
an  atilitarian  aspect  it  is  a  ^bre-plant,  and  is  thus  frequently 
cultivated  in  Southern  Japan  [J.  G.  Baker]. 

Paniotiin  plloatum,  Lamarck. 

Southern  Asia,  Madagascar.  This  spacious  broad-leaved  grass 
proved  hardy  as  far  south  as  Port  Phillip.  Pasture-animals,  par- 
ticularly horses,  are  fond  of  it  [J.  E.  Dixon]. 
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* 

28-0 

Upper  Macedon      .„ 

13 

48-6 

13 

980 

13 

-3(1 

Snnbury   ... 

9 

56-3 

11 

107-7 

10 

25-U 

Berwick 

24 

67-2 

... 

Stratford 

12 

671 

12 

110-0 

n 

32-0 

Stawell 

ID 

67-8 

» 

120-0 

. 

25-0 

DiaibooU 

* 

67-8 

4 

116-11 

' 

20fl 

Bwidhiufrt              

ES 

58.7 

29 

117  4 

28 

S7'S 

Clnnes      ... 

8 

566 

11 

118-0 

s 

280 

Caabel      

8 

603 

9 

111-0 

' 

2E-0 

Beecbwortb             

14 

66-2 

" 

1110 

14 

SUV 

Echtictt     ..              

8 

GD-S 

9 

lU-0 

9 

an 

Tarrawonga 

11 

eo-4 

11 

1120 

11 

ISil 

Oaeo        

9 

63.8 

9 

107-0 

12 

m 
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TABLE    OF    AVERAGE    ANNUAL    RAINFALL    IN 

VICTORIA. 

Furnished  hy  the  Melbourne- Observatory. 


District  or  Baniii. 


West  Coast 


South  CoasT 


East  Coast 


Olenelg  and  Wannon 


'..< 


...< 


Names  of  Stations. 


Hopkins  River  and   Mount ^ 
Emn  Creek 


Mount  Elephant  and  Lake 
Corangamite     ... 


Moorabool  and  Barwon  rivers  - 


Saltwater     and      Werribee 
Bivers 


Tarra  Biver  and  Dandenong 

v/TeeK ...  ...  ..I 


Cape  Otway 

Portland  ... 

Warmambool 

GlenhuDtlj,  Macarthur 

Geelong    ... 

Wyndhain 

Melbourne 

Tyabb,  Hastings    ... 

Cape  Schanck 

WUson's  Promontory 

Port  Albert 

Gabo  Island 

Hamilton 

Glenthomson 

Casterton,  Betreat... 

Ercildoune,  Burrumbete 

Ararat 

Yalla-Y-Poora,  Streatham 

Wickliffe . . . 

Keilambete,  Terang 

Camperdown 

Bokewood 

Poligolet,  Derrinallum 

Mount  Bute,  Lintons 

Pirron  Talloak 

Buninyong 

Ballarat   ... 

Birregurra 

Stony  CreeK  Beseryoir 

Murdeduke,  Winchelsea 

Lovely  Banks  Beservoir 

Mount  Gellibrand ... 

Macedon  ... 

Bomsey    ... 

Blackwood 

Sunbury  

Ballan 

Bacchus  Marsh 
Yan  Yean  Beserroir 
Warrandyte 

MjG  uyv  xCmL    .  .m  ... 

Femtree  Gully 

Jx6W^  •  a  •  ... 

Gembrook 

Dandenong 

Yering 

Beenak     ...  ... 

Warburton 


Amount. 


.. 


inches. 

35.12 

32.85 

2G.02 

31.61 

20  01 

20-61 

25  98 

31-50 

29-79 

43-39 

2618 

3810 

2564 

27-43 

24-75 

25-47 

22-71 

22*42 

21-96 

30-13 

80*49 

21-47 

22-74 

24.74 

27-68 

39-77 

26-86 

33-00 

25-17 

20-85 

18-52 

28-37 

35-59 

27-37 

39-82 

22-91 

31-39 

19-46 

25-45 

3615 

39  02 

43-33 

29-60 

4700 

31-66 

33-97 

64-54 

54-68 


Tears. 


28 
30 
15 
11 
21 
17 
35 
17 
10 
18 
25 
30 
22 
13 

6 
16 
28 
12 
10 
11 
23 
19 
10 
18 

9 
32 
80 
18 
14 
11 
14 
10 
16 

6 
12 
11 
13 

9 
35 
20 
24 
17 
22 
11 
12 

8 
12 
12 


a  Sdtet  Plamttfar  Indiuirial  CuUurt  and 

Tablb  of  Avbuoi  Annual  Ra[|(»i,l  im  Yiotosia — eontimued. 


I>Utrii>t  01  Bute. 

n^^.,^ 

Aaunmt. 

T« 

iMbaii." 

8k1*          

2686 

15 

8tr»Mord 

STOO 

IS 

Bowd&le 

ss-ao 

18 

Hitofa«U  ftod  I^tiobc  rinn  ' 

Wunwol              

46-75 

IS 

HaffrT 

»-00 

13 

a™nt      

4»-Sl 

10 

Btdmsdale             

27-08 

11 

Lcrnn  Shire  uid  Mftllee    ...  | 

WMTaoknkbeal       

Ifensniurr,  Apslc? 

StkweU 

ii-4a 

W-76 

17 
10 

20-96 

22 

Winmen  SiTer 

HkUs  Gap,  OtMQpiMU 

17-0* 
SS66 

17 
17 

Dimbool* 

16-S& 

12 

16-7« 

14 

Atoh  ud  Koliudwn  riven. 

ie-72 

11 

Worranootp,  Glenorehy      ... 

17-te 

1» 

Dayleaford              

86  00 

20 

ijandharst 

21-78 

2ft 

Castlemftine 

2429 

15 

Hewljn    ... 

88-7:t 

14 

Clumes  Wi'ir           

23-t» 

14 

Harker'B  Creek  Reservoir    ... 

a3'>3 

14 

Expedition  Piwa  Reservoir  ... 

26'U() 

U 

Loddon  River      

22  «3 

14 

Maryborough 

aosK 

13 

Maldon 

25  01 

1* 

Clunea      

21  ♦s 

12 

TrsiiowellStotion 

um 

11 

Lake  Moron  Station 

l.t4<> 

8 

1  Durham  Ox 

131« 

1  Kerong 

14-35 

11 

Kyneton 

81 IH) 

17 

Malmsbury  Reservoir 

25-s.n 

15 

Sutton  Grange  ReBcrvoir    ... 

31111 

IS 

Corop 

TronthHm 

SSllfl 

1  Whroo      ... 

23-72 

la- 

1  Mttcolfe 

26-2a 

12 

KaHrimb.-k.northof  Shepparton 

ao«i 

i* 

1  Sheppnrton 

19-71 1 

13 

Gonlburn  and  Broken  rivert' 

AleiaDdra 

28  :a 

W 

Cashel      

22U 

11 

44'US 

» 

Ovoiu  River         | 

Beechworih             ...              .. 
Wan)i:aratta 

32  40 

24-92 

19 
li 

llitte     Mitto     and     Kiawai 
rivers.,. 

Om«o        

25  ta 

11 

Wahgunjah            

21111 

20 

PiHBgil 

13-lW 

17 

1  Pannoobnmawn      ... 

!  chutrtu 

20-3(1 

6 

HniT&y  River       

17-.-.2 
21-78 

» 

IS 

1  Picola       

17-M 

10 

1  EohUCB 

18-2;t 

IS 

1  Yarrawon-.-n 

20.22 

It 
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GENERA    INDICATING:  I 

Allmeatarr  Pluits—  I 

1.  YiBLDiNd  ITbriiaiik  (cTilinnry) —  I 

AgriopliylluRi.  Alliiini,  Amarantiis.  Anthriscua.  Apiuin,  Arulilfl 
Atriplen.  Barbarea.Ba8ella.-Bpta,Uoiipardia,  Borrago,  BraBBica,fl 
CamponDla,  CanlanthuB,  Chftmperops.  Chonopodinm,  ClaytoaiJ 
Corchorns,  Cmmbo.  Cynara,  Ei-pmunis.  Eachla'nu.  Gulidianl 
Oigantucbloa.  Gracilaria.  Gnnncrn,  Hibiscus,  tj&ctuca,*  LepiS 
iliuni.  Montia,  Mnea.  tEnanth«,  Pharnacctim.  PhyHorrhynchcwl 
Prinfrlt^a,  Papionimi),  Elhenm,  Rntnejc,  Sanguisofda.  Scandin 
SclmriHt&cliyum.  Stxirxonei'a,  KilonB>  Spinacia."  Taliuntal 
Tetruf^itnia.  Theligonuio,  Tropieolum,  VaUrianello,  Ziitania.       ^ 

2.  YiKiiKlSu  Roots  (cnlinary)—  I 
AlHnin,'     Alpiuia.     Alstroemeria.     Amorphojihatlus.    Apiod 

Apinm,  Apomigelon.  Arcftcachn,  Asparagna.'BamhitHa,  Bassnwid 
Beta,"  BonaBiLKaiiltia,  Brassica."  Butomus,  CampuniiU.  (liu-unJ 
Chroniphyllnm.  Cichoi-iuni.  Uoioeaeia*  C.mopodiiira.  CordylimJ 
Cnimlie.  Cyiuoplems.  Cyperus,  Dancns,"  DMidriK-alamns,  DioM 
oorcB,*  DipOBiB.  RnstrephuH,  Kornia,  Fleminfjia.  Flae^gea,  CfeiH 
DUopleRiuni.  GiKanUichloa.  Oladinliis,  IIcliiocliariM.  Helianthnd 
Hypiit'liii-ris,  IjioniOBa,"  Irin,  Miinihot.*  MicroBeri«.  NdurabM 
NepefiL,  Opliiopogiin,  Oxalis,  PacthyrrhizuH,  PeDctdanum,*  Pltflfl 
pinella,  PI  uc  trail  [bus,  Ponenl/io,  I'riva,  Hiioi-alea,  Puerariil 
RaplianDH.  Rhapunticnm.  Itiisons,  Scitla.  Scolymua,  Scorzonuml 
Sethinui.  Soliiinm,  Snlannm,*  Stachyw,  Stilbocarpa,  T!iap«i3 
Tiiiguarra,  Ti-agopneon,  Triglochin,  Tropspcliifn.  UllucmS 
Uvniaria.  VaJpriana,  Withering^ia,  XantlioiwiuB.  I 

3.  YiKLDisii  Cerkai.  Gbaix —  I 

Aiidropogon,*  Avena,*  Colx.  Kleusinn.  Hnrdtium,*  OryKa,9 
Pallidum.  Pentiiwetiim,  Poa,  Secale,*  Tritiomn,*  Jfiaa,*  ZiKaiii*.    I 

4.  TiKLitis.1  Tablc-Pulmb—  I 

Citjnims,*  Canavatia,  Oarajfaiia,  (.'ioer."  Cyamopais,  Diiliohoa,4 
Erviipt."  Lupiaus.  Mucnna,  PhaseolQs,*  PiBoin.*  Pnupliocarpud 

i.    TiKLDixd  v-imora  Ebcpi.knt  Fruits—  1 

Alwriu,  A(-aiitbiii)iRyiiti,  Acliras,  AcnKrntnin,  Adjiiii^iiiiiii,  Acttni'l 
dia,  Adeiuietemnm,  Agriophyllnm,  Akebia,  Albkxiu,  Aliberti^ 
AmiiruntDi).  AioelmK^bit-r.  Anoint,  Anirbis,*  AruDimrift,  AriBtM 
tttliii.  ArtocarpuH,  Afltitiiiia.  AUlnntin,  Aven'haa,  BactriJ 
Bi^uintusa,  Berbi^ris,  Bfrtbollt'tiu.  BoraKunH,  Brabeiuin,  Civnavaltu 
Cariea,  CariKRtu  Carya,*  Cnoiniiroa,  CiutuiKia,*  CastiuutpBia 
Celtis.  Ceralouia,  Cereus.  CerrMif  t^eia,  Citrus,*  Ciiccnlob&,  Gocoii,^ 
Condalia.      Conioa.      Corylaw,*      Corynocarpoa,     Corynosicyoj 
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Gbneba  indicating— conHniced. 
Debregeasia,  Diospjros,*  DoryaliB,  Euclea,  Engenia,  Fagopy- 
rum,*  Ficos,*  Fragaria,*  FncliHia,  Gaultiera,  Qajlnssacia, 
Gingko,  Gonrliaea,  Qae\'ina,  Hancomia,  Hclicia,  HibiscuK, 
Holboellia,  Hovenia,  Hjmeiisea,  Illippe,  Jaglans,*  Juniperas. 
Kanzea,  Lapageria,  Limonia,  Macadamia,  Maclura,  Mammea, 
Mangifera,*  Marliera,  Molicocca,  Mesembrianthemum,  Monstera. 
Moringa,  Moras,*  Mosa,*  Myrica,  Myrtas,  Nageia,  Xelumbi). 
Nephelium,  Niemeyera,  Niiphar,  Nyssa,  Ochrocarpaa,  Olea,* 
Opuntia,  Pappea,  Parinarium,  Passiflora,  Peireskia,  Persea, 
Peumus,  Phoenix,*  Photinia,*  Phyllanthus,  Physalis,  PinnK 
Pistacia,*  Prunus,*  Psidium,*  Pauica,  Pynilaria,  Fyras,*  Quer- 
cus,  Ribes,*  Rubus,*  Salpichroma^  Sambucus,  Santainm. 
Sechium,  Shepherdia,  Salannni,*  Spoudias,  Sterculia,  Stylidiam, 
Tamarindns,  Telfaina,  Terininalia,  Trapa,  Triphasia,  Vacciiiium,* 
Vahea,  Vangpieria,  Vitis,*  Voandzeia,  Ximenia,  Zizyphus. 

6.     Truffles,  Mushrooms  ani>  other  Fuxris — 

Ap^ark'ii8,*  Boletus,  (/jmtharellus,  Clavaria,  Coprinus,  Cortin- 
anus,  Exidia.  Fistnlina,  Helvella,  Hydnuni,  Lycoperdon,  Mor- 
ehella,*  Pacliynia,  Peziza.  Polygaster,  Polyporus,  Rliizoj>ogoii. 
Riissula,  Terfezia,  Tremella,  Tuber.* 

Avenue- Plants  (partly  also  for  street-planting) — 

Acacia,  Acer,*  ^Esculus,*  Ailaiitus,  Albizzia,  Angophora, 
Araucaria,  Arbutus,  Bracl\}cliitoii,  Callitris,  Calodendroii, 
Cauiellia.  Castanea,  Celtis,  Gorylus,  C'orynocarpus,  Cryptomeria, 
Cu])ressu8,  Eucalyptus,*  Ficus,*  Fliudersia,  Fraxiiius,  Giiigko. 
Gleditscliia,  Grevillea,*  Jubupa,  .Tuglaus,*  Melia,  Oreodoxa, 
IMiius,*  J^ircunia,  Pistacia,  Planci*a,  Platanns,*  Populus,*  PrnuuH, 
Pyrus,  Quercus,*  Hobinia,  Salix,  Sequoia,  Tliespesia,  Tilia.* 
Tristania,  Ulmus,*  Zelkova. 

Bamboo-PlantB— 

Aruudinaiia,  (Aruiido)  Bambnsiv,*  Beesha,  Chusquea,  Dendru- 
calamus.*  Gigantochloa,  Guadua,  Molocalamus.  Melocanou, 
Pliyllostachys,  Shizostachyuni  (many  other  genera  mentioned 
under  Schizostacliyum),  Teinostachyum,  Thamnocalamus. 

Calendar-PlantB,  alao  othor^vi^^e  utilitarian — 

Arundo,  Camellia,  C?olchicum,  Convallaria,  Corylus,  Ci'ocdSt 
Cytisus,  Helleborus,  Myrtus,  Photinia,  Polyanthus,  Pranw, 
Pyrus,  Ribes,  Salix,  Sambucus,  Syringa,  Viburnum,  Viola,  Vitis, 
Wistaria 

Camphor- Plant — 

(/innamomum.* 


Coffee -Plant— 

Coffea.* — Substitues:  Cischorium,  Cola,  Paolinia.  I 

1 
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Gimiu  IHDICATINO — contiKved. 
flondlmsnt-PluitB— 

Aconia,  Alliam,*  Apiam,  Archancrelica,  Artemisia,  Aspemla, 
BenincasB,  Borrago,  Brasxica,*  Ualamintha,  Galyptranthes, 
Canella,  Capparis,*  Capaicnm,*  Caram,"  Chferophjllani,  Cinna- 
mamiim,*  Citms,*  Clanaena,  Cochlearia,  Cola,  Colens,  Coriand- 
rniD.  CrithmniD,  CDcnmis,  Cmninam,  Curcuma,  Fcenicalnm, 
Glycine,  Illiciam,  Lftserpitinm,  Lanms,  Lepidinm,  Lindera, 
Mentha,*  Meriandra,  Monarda,  Monodora,  Mjrrhia,  Nepeta, 
Nyssa,  Ocimum,  Olea,  Origannm,  Peucedanam,  Pimenta,  Pim- 
pinella,  Prunns,  Pycnanthemnni,  Salvia,  Satnreja,  Seseli,  SiBon, 
Smyminm,  Spilanthea,  Tropteolam,  ThymuH,  Tuber,  Valerianella, 
Xanthoxylon,  Zingiber." 

Cork-  Plants— 

Quercns*.— Subs titn tea  :  .:£achynoroene.  Agave,  Nyssa. 
Dj0-PlnBts — 

Acacia,  Acer,  Albizzia,  AJearites,  Alkanna,  Alnos,  Anthemiat 
Baloghia.  Baptisia,  Baaella,  Berberis,  Betnia,  Bixa,  Cesalpinia, 
Caragana,  Oartliamus,  Carj'a,  Chlorogalnm,  Cladrastria,  Cocco- 
loba,  Coprinns,  Crocus,  Crozophora,  Cndrania,  Curcama,  Cytiaua, 
Draciena,  Exctecaria,  Fagopyrum,  Praiinne,  Garcinia,  Gannera, 
Htematojtylon,"  Hedera,  Heiianthus,  Heterothalarnus,  Indigo- 
fera,*  Isatis,  Jnglans,  Lawsonia,  LitlioBperimiin,  Lyperia,  Mac- 
Ini*.  Maharanga,  Mallotns,  Onoama,  Opnntia,  PeireBkia,  Pelto- 
phopnm,  Peri  11  a,  Peumna,  PhyllocladuB,  Pinna,  Polygonum, 
Qaercofl,  Reseda,  Bhamnas,  Rhus,  Roccella,  Rnbia*,  Sambucns, 
Saponaria,  Solannm,  Sophora,  Spartinm,  Terminalia,  Thymela^a, 
Vacciniam,  Xanthoirhiza. 

■drinr  -  Fi  uitB— 

Antliemie,  Busna,*  ChiTaanthemnm,  Pelai^ninm,  Roaa,*  Ros- 

raarinns,  Stenntaphmm,  Thymna,  Viola. 

Smbankment-Plaiits— 

Ceanotns,  Cynodon,*  Medicago,  MeBembriaDtbetnutn,  Panicnm, 
Paspalnm,  Salix,  Stenotaphrnm.* 

ni>r«-Plaitts — 

Agave,*  Ananas,  Andropogon,  Apocynum,  Arauja,  Areuga, 
Artocarpnn,  Benchomeria,  Bwhmeria,*  Bronaaonetia,  Camelina, 
Cannabis,*  Caryota,  Chlorogalnm,  Chryaopais,  Copemicia,  Cor- 
chorus,*  Cordyline,  Crotalaria,*  Cyperua,  Debregeasia,  Epi- 
cnmpes,  Erj-nginm,  Fitzroj-a,  Fourcroya,  Gossypium,*  Hard- 
wickia,  Helianthna,  Hibiscus,  Humulns,  Lardizabala,  Lavatera, 
Linuiu,*  Malachra,  Maoutia,  Musa,*  Pachyrrhizne,  Phormium,* 
PiptnruH,  Poa,  Sanseviera,  Sesbania,  Spartina,  Spartinm,  Thuya, 
Titlandsia,  Tonchai^iia,  Urena,  Villebrunia,  Yucca.  (See  also 
Paper- pi  ants). 
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GxKUA  INDICATINO — contimud. 

rullers-Flant— 

Dipsacus. 

Fodder-Plants— 

1.  Gbissbs — 

Agroatis,  Aira,  Alopecurus,*  Andropogon,*  Anthistiria,*  Ab- 
thoxanthuTn,  Aristida,  Anxndinaria,  Amndinella,  A^trebla,* 
Avena,*  Bouteloua,  Briza,  BromuR,*  Bnchloa.  Calamagrostw. 
Chionacbne,  Chloris,  Cinna,  Cjnodon,*  Cynosarus,  Dactjlis,* 
Danthouia,*  Ehrharta,  Eleusine,  Elionnms.  Erianthns,  Eriocliloa. 
Enchl8Diia,*Fe8tuca,*Hemarthria,  Hierochloa,  Holcus,  Hordeum.* 
KoBleria,  Leersia,  Lolinm,*  Melica,  Milium,  Muehlenbergifl. 
Nenrachne,  Orvzopsis,  Panicnm,*  Pappophoruni,  Paspalnm. 
Pennisetum,*  Phalaris,  Phleam,*  Poa,*  Rottboellia,  Sclcrackne. 
Secale,*  Sesleria,  Spartina,  Spinifex.  TripRaoam.  Trisetmu. 
Triticnm,*  Uniola,  Zea,*  Zizania. 

2.    HKBBA«iK  AND  FOLIAGK 

Acacia,  Achillea,  Alchemilla,  Anaba>iis,  Ant hv His.  Anichik- 
Amndo,  Astragalus,  Atriplex,*  Brasaica,*  C'asuarina,  C'henop«»- 
dinm,  Cichoi-ium,  Conospernmm,  Crotalariax,  Cvtisns,  Desnn»- 
dium,  Eruca,  Ervum,  Exomis,  Galega,  Helichrjsum,  Hcliptemsi. 
Heracleum,  Hippocrepis,  .7a(;ksonia,  Keniiedya,  Kochia,*  Lath}- 
ru8,  Lespedeza,  Lotns,  Ijiipinus,*  Modicago,*  Pentzia,  Peace- 
danum,  Phymaapermum,  Plantapo.  Portulacaria,  Praiigos,  SaliA. 
Sangtiisorba,  Selago,  Sesbania,  Sperguia,  Stcnopt'talum,  Symphj- 
tuni,  Trago]){)goii,  Trichodesnia,  Trifolinm.*  Triglot'liin,  Trophw. 
Waitzia. 

8.  Roots — 

Beta,*  Brassica,*  Daucus,*  Heliantbus,  Solannni.* 

4.  Staiile-Pulsk — 

Cajanus,  Cicer,*  Doliclios,  Lnpinus,  Pba*<eolus.  Pisnni.  Vicii.* 

5.  Other  Fruits — 

Argania,  Carya,  Cantanea,  CeTatonia,*  Fagiiis,  Helianthv^ 
Prosopis,  Quercns. 

Oarland-PlantB— 

Apium,  Baccharis,  Cupi-essus,  Hedera.  Helichrysuin,  Uelip- 
terum,  Laiims,  Lycopodiura,  Melaleuca,*  Pinus.  Pitto<i|>ornB. 
Pmnus,  Rubus,  Quercus,  Taxus.* 

OraTe-Plants— 

Acacia,  Agonis,  Boronia,  Cupressiis,  Dacrydiuni,  Exocaipos 
Fraxinus,  Helichrysum,  Heliptemni,  Lycopodium,  Populus,  BMib 
Salix,*  Sophora,  Tamarix,  Thuya,  Ulmus,  Viola. 
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GlHBKA  IKDIC&TINO — COnitllUeil. 

Sam-  P 1  aats— 

Acacia,'  Albizzia,  Astragalne,*  Bambnsa,  Brachychiton,  Cara- 
guia,  DioapyroH,  Olea,  Piptadenifi.  Prosopie,  Xylia. 

Sedra-PlantB— 

Aheria,  Acacia,  Acer,  Aegle,  Agave,  AlbJEsia,  Alnns,  Aspam- 
gu8,  Azima,  Baccharis,  BainbuBa,  Berberia,  Btiddlea,  Ctesalpiniii, 
Uapparis,  Carissa,  Ceanothns,  Celtis,  Citrus,  ComuB,  CratasgnB,* 
Cndrania,  CiipresBua,  Cjtisua,  Eltpiiguus,  Etionjmua,  Flaconrtiii, 
Qleditschia,  Gailandina,  HymcnantliKra,  Ilex,  Justicia,  Lantanii. 
Lawmmia.  Ligasti-nm,  Ljctum,  Maclnra,  MimoRa,  Opaotiii. 
PaliaruH,  Parkin  son  ia,  Pelreskia,  Piaonia,  Piatacia,  Pittoe- 
porum,  Plectronia,  Prosopia,  PrunuH,  Pnnica,  Pyrua,  Rhamnne. 
RhuM,  Rosa.*  RubuB  Rqbcu«,  Salix,  Scntia,  Streblns,  Thoya. 
Viburnum.  XJmenia,  Zizyphua. 

Xoner-PIanta— 

Acacia,  Acet',  .^sculas,  Agave,  Atbiitzia,  Angopliura.  Andi- 
bertia,*  Avicennia,  Barbarea,  Bon-ago,  Braaaica,  Bnddiea,  Oarya, 
Castanea,  Catalpa,  Cephalanthna,  Cerintbe,  Citrus,  Crateegna. 
Crepis,  Crocus,  Cucurbita,  Cytiana,  Diospyroa,  DipsacuB. 
Echinopd,  Echiuni,  Ervum,  Eucalyptus,  Eucryphia,  Ecpatorinin. 
Fagopymm,  Gleditschia,  Gossypium.  Grevillea.  Hedera. 
HedyBarnm.  Helianthus,  Lavandula,*  Liriodendron,  Lnpinnt). 
Mai-rnbium,  Ttlcdicngo,  MelilotuB,  Melaleuca,  Melianthns,  Melissa. 
Mentha,  Monarda,  Muea,  Nepeta,  Ocinium,  Origanum,*  Ornitbo- 
pus.  Onobrycbia,  Peireskia,  Photinia,  Prenanthes,  Prostanthern, 
Protea,  Prunas,  Pyvus,  Reseda,  Rbamnus,  Ribes,  Rhus,  Robinia. 
Rosa,  Rosmarinus.  Rubns,  Sabal,  Salix,  Salvia,  Sangainaria. 
Taraxacum.  Toucrium.*  Thynins.  Tilia,  Trichostema,  Tnfolium.* 
Tropwoimn,  Vicia.  Viola. 

Xop-PIant— 

Humolus.* 

Xassotloidal-PlnDta— 

Agave,  Ailantna,  Aloe,  Artemisia,  CaniiabiB,  Chiy  Ban  them  um, 
EncalyptUK,  Kagopyrnm,  Grymiiocladus,  Matricaria,  Melia, 
Nicotiana,  Prnnos,  Ricinna,  Rosmarinns,  Schknhria,  Solanuni. 
Tagetes,  Trnpaenlum. 

Xrrlrntlou-PlantB— 

Andropogon,  Avena,  Bambusa,  Boehmcrio,  Bra^aica.  Cannabis, 
CitroH,  Cncumia,  Cucurbita,  Eucblaina,  Festnca.  Gonaypium. 
HumuluR,*  Jnglana,  Lolinin,  Medicago,  Olea,  Onobrychis. 
Oryza,*  Panicnm,  Phleum,  Phtrnix,  Phormium,  Poa,  Prunna, 
Pyrua.  BubuB.  Salii.  Trifolium.  Vitia.  Zea. 
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Acer,  ^ftcnlns,  Araucaria,  Argania,  Betala,  Borassns,  Casi- 
miroa,  Castanea,  Celtis,  CitruR,  Cocos,  Cryptomeria,  Cnpresans, 
Dammara,  Dracfena,  Eucalyptus,  Enterpe,  Fagos,  Ficua.  Fitzroya, 
Gingko,  Hedera,  Hymeufpa,  Ilex,  Juglann,  Juniperus,  Libcwedrus. 
Olea,  Phcpnix,  Piims,  Platan uk,  Populus,  Pyma,  Querent. 
Robinia,  RoKa,  Salix, Sequoia,  Swictenia,  TamarinduR,  Taxodiuin. 
Taxns,  Thuya,  Tilia,  Todea.  Ulmus,  Vitis,  Wistaria,  Zelkova. 

Kanure-Plants— 

Brassica,  Fagnpyrum,  Lavatera,  Lupinus,  MelilotuK.  Panicuni, 
Spergula,  Symphytum,  Vicia. 

Kedioinal  Plants— 

1.  YiEr.i)ix<J  HERBAriE  OR  Flowkrs — 

Achillea,  Aconitum,*  Agave,  Aletris,  Aloe,*  Althaea,  Anemone. 
Anthemis,  Apocynuin.  Arctostaphylos,  Aristolocbia,  AmicA. 
Artemisiii.  Atropa,*  Bajjiisia.  Harosnia,  Borrajr*^,  Cannabis. 
Cancn.  Cassia,  Catha,  Cheliiloniom,  ('helone,  Cbeuopmliuni. 
Chrvsantbcnmm,  (yochlearia,  Collinsonia.  Coninm,  Convallaria. 
Crocus,  Cytisus,  Datisca,  Digitalis,*  Duboisia,  Ecbinops,  Ery- 
tbroxylon.*  Enpatorinm,  Fabiana,  Garuleuni,  Grindelia,  Hagenia. 
Hamanielis,  Hedeoma,  Hyoscyamus.*  Ilex,  Justicia,  L^kctuca. 
Leonotis.  Leyssera,  Lippia,Marrabium,Mati'icaria,  Melia.  Meliao- 
thus.  Mentha,  Menyantlies,  Micronieria.  Nepeta,  Ocininm,  Osmi- 
topsis.  Pai*th(*nium, Pilocarpus,  Polygala,  Primus,  Rafnia,Riciumi,* 
Rosmarinus.  Rata,  Salvia,  Sambucus,  Santolina,  iSchkohria, 
Scba^a,  Selinuni.  Solan  am,  Sophoni,  Spigelia,  Spilauthes. 
Swcrtia,  Tanacetnm,  Tarchonanlhus,  Tcucrium,  Thnva,  Thvraus. 

2.  YiKiJUNi;  Bakk — 

Achras.  Ailantus,  Alstonia.  Aspidosperma,  (-anella,  Cedrelap 
Cinchona,*  Cornus,  Gonioma,  Juglans,  Melia,  Pilocarpus,  Salix, 
Svrin»ra,  Viburnum. 

8.  YiKLDrxi;  Roots — 

Acorns,  Aetata.  Altluea,  Anacyclus,  Apocynum,  Archangelica. 
Aristolocbia,  Arnica,  Atropa,  Carex,  Cepbaeli**,  Cichorinm^ 
C^imicifuga,  Colchicum,*  C(mvolvulus,  Datisca,  Daucus,  Ferula. 
Gcntiana,  Glycyrrhiza,*  HeHcboru.s  Hydrastis,  Inula,  Ipomcri, 
Krauieria,  Lconticc,  Nai-dostachys,  Panax,  Poriandra,  Peucedi- 
num,  Pimpinella,  Piscidia,  Podo]>hyllum,*  Polygala,  Panics, 
Rafnia.  Rheum,*  Rnbns,  Sabbatia,  Sanguinaria,  SaponaiTfti 
Sassafras,  Saussurea,  Sclurnocauhm,  Scorzonera,  Smilaii 
Smyrnium.  Stillingia,  StyloKanthes,  Symphj'tum,  Tai'axacnBii 
Tulipa,  Urginia,  Valeriana,  Vcratrum,  Withania,  Xanthorrhiflk 
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4.  Yielding  Fruits  (or  only  Seeds) — 

Aegle,  Brassica,  Carica.  Cassia  Cola,*  Croton,  Cucamis, 
Cuminum,  Ecballion,  Engenia,  Koenicnluin,  Gynocardia,  Illicium, 
Joannesia,  Lauras,  Mallotus,  CEnanthe,  Papaver,*  Persea, 
Punica,  Rhamnus,  Ricinus,*  Schoeuocaulon,  Simaba,  Smyrnium, 
Strophanthus,  Tamarindus,  Trigonella. 

Oil-Plants— 

Aleurites,  Arachis,  Argania,  Brassica,*  Camelina,  Camellia, 
Cannabis,  Carthamus,  Carya,  Combretum,  Corylus,  Cucuniis. 
Cucurbita,  Cy perns,  Elceis,*  Ernca,  Exaecaria,  Fagns,  Ginkgo, 
Gossypium,*  Guizotia,  Helianthus,  Joannesia,  Juglans,  Linum,* 
Litsea,  Olea,*  Papaver,  Prunus,  Pyrularia,  Rieinns,*  Sesarauni,* 
Telfairia.     [For  distilled  oils  see  scent-plants]. 

Palm-PlaiitB— 

Acantliopha>nix,  Acrocomia,  Arenga,  Bactris,  Bacularia,  Boi-as- 
sus,  Brahea,  Calamus,  Calyptronoma,  Caryota,  Ceroxylon, 
Chamsedora,  Chamwrops,*  Cocos,*  Copemicia,  Diplothemium, 
Dypsis,  Elseis,  Euterpe,  Geonoma,  Hypha3ne,  Jubsea,*  Kentia,* 
Livistona,*  Mauritia,  Oncosperma.  Oreodoxa,  Phtt'nix,*  Pleeto- 
comia,  Prestoa,  Pritchardia,  Ptychosperma,*  Rhapidophyllum, 
Rhapis,  Sabal,  Serenoa,  Thrinax,  Trithrinax,*  Wallicbia, 
Wasbingtonia,  Wettinia,  Zalacca  (many  otber  American  genera 
under  Wettinia,  many  other  Asiatic  genera  under  Zalacca). 

Paper-Plants— 

Arundo,  Bambusa,  Broussonetia,  Cyperus,  Fatsia,  Lepidos- 
perma,  Lygeum,  Phormium,*  Pinus,  Populus,*  Psamma,  Salix, 
Spartina,  Stipa,*  Zea.     (See  also  Fibre-plants). 

&ennet-Plants — 

Acantbosicyos,  Cynara,  Withania. 

Kesin-PlantS  (including  India- Rubber,  Gutta-Percha,  Catechu  and  Kino 
PlantB)— 

Acacia,  Achi'as,  Adesmia,  Araucaria,  Balsamodendron,  Belis, 
Boswellia,  Bui*sera,  Butea,  Cajanus,  Callitris,*  Castilloa,* 
Cedrela,  Ceroxylon,  Chloroxylon,  Chrysophyllum,  Cistus,  Cocoa- 
mantbus,  Croton,  Dammara,*  Dorema,  Eucalyptus,*  Ferula, 
Ficus,*  Garcinia,  Hancomia,  Hevea,*  Hymenaea,  lUippe, 
Imbricaria,  Juniperus,  Liquidambar,  Manihot,  Melanorrhoea, 
Mimusops,  Myrica,  Palaquium,*  Payenia,  Pinus,*  Pistacia,  Ptero- 
carpus,  Rhus,  Shorea,  Sideroxylon,  Styrax,  Torreya,  Trachy- 
lobium,  Vabea,  Xanthorrhcea. 


MO  Select  Plantt  for  Indtutrial  Culture  and 

QaincitA  INDICATING — eontinvsd. 

Baltne  Plants^ 

Agrostis,*  Albizzia,  Alopecurns.  Atriplez,*  Aviceimia,  BatiflL 
Csasalpinia,  Gasuarina,  Cynodon,  CyperoB,  Eurotia,  Ezcnnii, 
Hemartbria.  Hordetun,*  Kocbia,*  LeptoBpermum^  Melaleaca»* 
Myoporam,  MesembiiaDtbeTnam,  Panicuni,  PaspaJum,  Pbosnu. 
Pborminm,  Poa,*  Prosopis,  Salicomia,  SeBuvinm,  Spartina. 
SporoboluB,  Tamarix,  Terminalia,  Zoysia. 

Bandooast-FlantA— 

Acacia,  Afj^cmtis  AilantuB,  Alkanna,  Aloe,  AnabasiK,  Andropo- 
gon,  Apimn,  Asparagus,  Atriplex.  Baccbaris,  Beta,  Borassou, 
Csesalpinia.  Cakilc,  CalamagrostiR,  Callitris,  Gai*ex,  CaBaarina, 
CeanotbuB,  Coccoloba,  Cram  be,  Crithmum,  CapressuB,  Cynodon, 
Cytisus,  Dactylis,  DisticbliB,  Ebrbarta,  Elegia.  ElymnR.*  FestnoB. 
Genista,  Glancium.  Hippopbas,  Tmperata,  Kunssea,  Ijaante%* 
Lavandala,  Lepidosperma,  LeptoBpernium,  LnpinoB,  Medicaga 
Melaleuca,  Mcsembriantbemuin.  Myoporum,  Myric4i.  Opuntia. 
Ornitbopus.  Oxytropis,  Paiiicum.  Paspaluin,  Pbonniuin.  Pinus,* 
Plantacro,  Poa,  Populns,  Prunus,  I^samma,*  Qultous,  KemiretL 
Rba^odia,  Robiiiia,  Sabal,  Salix,  Scirpus.  Sesuviura,  SpartioH. 
Spinifex,  Stoiiotapbi'uni.  Stipa,  Tamarix,  Tetragoiiia.  Tbouarea. 
Thi'inax,  Tripsacum.  Tnticnni.  \j\vx,  Uniola,  IJi-irinesi.  Vitex. 
Yucca,  Zoysia. 

Scenic  Plants  [other  than  Palms  or  Baml)oos  an<l  otht^rwise  utilitarians- 
Agave,*  Ailaiitus,  Aloe,  Alsopbihi,  Andropoiron.  Angelica. 
Arundo,*  IJerberis,  Ba>bmeria,  Canna,  (yercus,  C%ilocasia,  ('ord?- 
line,*  Coruus,  (^yatbea,  Cyycas,  Cynai*a,  Cy penis.  Datura.  Dick- 
sonia.  Dirca,  Dracaena,  Klegia,  Rnecpbalartos,  Endilsenn,  Eua- 
trepluis,  Fatsia.  Ferula.  Festuca,  Fa*ni('uluin.  Fouroroya,* 
Gunnei'a,  Helianibus.  Henicleum.  Inula.  JacarHiKia,  Lantana, 
Ijavatera.  Tjeueadendron,  Magnolia.  Meliantbus.  Monstei-a.  Moaa, 
Opuntia,  Pandanus.  Paulownia,  Pborraium.*  Pipturus,  P«idacii* 
a»niuni,  Rbeum,  Ricbardia.  Ricinus,  Todea.  'r<»ucbardia,  Wai- 
sonia.  Yueca.*  Zea. 

Scent-Plants— 

Acacia.  Adesniia.  Aloexylon.  Andropogon.  Antboxanthiua, 
Aquilaria,  AKperula.  liackbousia,  Boronia,  Bouvardia.  Ruddlai^ 
Caesalpinia,  Calamintba,  Cedronella.  Cestrum.  Citrus  •  Convol- 
vulus, Dracocepbaluin,  Eucalyptus,  Gelsemiuni,  Uyf>oeBt«i> 
Jasininuni.*  Lavandula,*  Leptospermuni,  Liatris,  Lippia.  LiquM- 
anibar,  Melia,  Melissa,  Meutba,  Monarda.  Murraya.  MyrtM^ 
Ny(ttantbes,  Ociniura,  Origanum.  Osmantbus.  Pelargoninnit* 
i^ittosporuni,  Plumiera.  Pogostemon,  Poliantbes.  Prunus,  PyCfiMJ 
ibemum.  Reseda,*  Rosa,*  Rosmarinus,  Santalnm.  Satnnift* 
Styrax,  Synoon,  Syringa,  Teucn'ura,  Tbymus,  Tilia,  Tripbal^ 
Vahea,  Viola,*  Wistaria, 
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SUk-Flants— 

Ailantus,  Cajanus,  Gastanea,  Cudrania,  Dipsacns,  Liquidambar, 
Maclura,  Morns,*  Qaercus,  Ricinus,  Shorea,  Symplocos,  Ter- 
minalia,  Ti^ophis,  Ulmus,  Zizjpbus,  [not  Boehmeria]. 

Staroli-FlaiitB— 

^senilis,  Alstroemeria,  Artocarpus,  Canna,*  Carjota,  Colocasia, 
Copemicia,  Cycas,  Dioscorea,  Fagopymm,  Hordeum,  Ipomoea; 
Levisia,  Manihot,  Maranta  *  Musa,  Oreodoxa,  Oryaa,*  Secale, 
Solanam,*  Tacca,  Triticnm,*  Zea.* 

Snvar-FlaatB  — 

Acer,  Aiidropogon,*  Beta,*  Borassus,  Caiyota,  Copemicia, 
Cucnmis,  Enchleena,  Phoonix,  Sacchamm,*  Zea. 

Tan-Plants— 

Acacia,*  -^sculus,  Alnus,  Albizzia,  Angophora,  Aspidosperma, 
Banksia,  Butea,  Ceesalpinia,  Castanea,  Cedrela,  Coccoloba,  Comp- 
tonia.  CytisuB,  Dacrydium,  Duvana,  Elepbantborrhiza,  Eucalyp- 
tus, Eugenia,  Gordonia,  Gunnera,  Loxopterygium,  Osiris,  Pinus, 
Piptadenia,  Populus,  Prosopis,  Prunus,  Pterocarpus,  Quercus,* 
Rbus,*  Rumex,  Salix,  Terminalia. 

Tea-Planta— 

Achillea,  Andropogon,  Astartea,  Camellia,*  Catba,  Ceanothus, 
Hydrangea,  Ilex,  Vaccinium. 

Tide-Plants— 

^giceras,  Avieeimia,  Batis,  Cyperus,  Melaleuca,  Myoporuui» 
Salicomia,  Spartina,  Terminalia. 

Ttntlber-Plants— 

1.  Tbeks,  coniferous — 

a,  Evergreen — 

Araucaria,*  Belis,  Callitris,   Cephalotaxus,   Cryptomeria,  Cu- 

Sressus,  Dacrydium,  Dammara,*  Fitzroya,  Juniperus,  Libocedrus, 
Fageia,*   Phyllocladus,  Pinus,*     Saxono-Gothaea,     Sciadopitys, 
Sequoia,*  Taxus,  Thuya,  Torreya. 

h.  Deciduous — 

Ginkgo,  Glyptostrobus,  Pinus,  Taxodiura.* 


IHt2  Select  PlantM  far  Induiirial  CuUure  and 

OxNx&A  INDICATING — eofUmiud, 

2.  Trees,  not  conifkeous — 

a.  Evergreen — 

Acacia,  Adenostemon,  Albizzia,  Angophora,  Castanopsis,  Casa- 
arina,  Cedrela,*  Ceratopetalmn,  Cercocarpns,  Chloroxylon,  C017- 
nocarpus,  Dalbergia,  Diospyros,  Dysoxjlon,  Embothiimn, 
Encalyptus,*  Encrypbia,  YBgas*  Flindersia,  Gmelina,  Gonriiea, 
Greyillea,  Gnayacum,  Hardwiclda,  Harpallia,  Hymetuea,  Jacar- 
anda,  Knightia,  Lanrelia,  Litsea,  Maba,  Macbilas,  Magnolia, 
Maytenus,  Metrosideros,  Myrtns,  Ocotea,  Owenia,  Peltophomin, 
Persea,  Peumns,  Pistacia,  Psycbotria,  Qnercns,*  Rhus.  Royenia, 
Santalum,  Sborea,  Stylidium,  Swietenia,*  Syncarpia,  Tristaniaf 
Umbellnlaria,  Zizypbus. 

h    Deciduous — 

Acer,*  ^sculuB,  Ailantns,  Alnns,  Betula,  Butea,  Carpinns. 
Carya,*  Castanea,*  Catalpa,  Celtis,  Corylus,  Curtisia,  Diospyros, 
Engelhardtia,  Excaecaria,  Fagus,*  Fraxinus,*  Gleditechia,  Grym- 
nocladus,  Holoptelea,  Juglans*  Liriodendron,  Magnolia,  Melia, 
Ostiya,  Pircunia,  Planera,  Platanus,  Populus,  Pterocarpus, 
Pterocarya,  Qnercus,*  Robinia,  Salix,*  Tectona,  Tilia,  UlmnB,* 
Xylia,  Zelkova. 

Tobaooo-Plant — 

Nicotiana.* 

Water-PlantB— 

Acorns,  ^scbynomene,  Aponogeton,  Butomus,  Cyperus, 
Euryale,  Menyanthcs,  Nelumbo,  Nuphar,  Oryza,  Poa,  Richardia, 
Sagittaria,  Trapa,  Zizania. 

Wioker-Flanta — 

Calamus,  Cyperus,  Parrotia,  Salix,*  (also  genera  mentioned 
under  Bamboo- Plants). 

WoodengTaTers'-Plants — 

Aspidosperma,  Buxus,*  Camellia,  Crataegus,  Dacrydium,  Dios- 
pyros, Eucalyptus,  Gonioma,  Ilex,  Pittosporum,  Pmnns,  Pjmw, 
Rbododendron,  Royenia,  Sambucus,  Torreya. 
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RajumoulaoeflD* 

Aoonitum. 

Actffia. 

Anemone. 

Cimicifuga. 

Helleboms. 

Hydrastis. 

XantboTrbiza. 

HjmpliflBaoeflD. 

Enryale. 

Nelnmbo. 

Kupbar. 

PiperaoesD. 

Piper. 

GanellaoesD. 

Canella. 

KaflrnollaoeaD. 

Drimys. 

niioinm. 

Liriodendron. 

MaffnMia. 

Mi<3ielia. 

Gal  joantliesB . 

Calycantbns. 

AnoaaoesD. 

Anona. 

Aflimina. 

Monodora. 

ZianrlnesD. 

Adenodtemum. 

Cinna  mom  am . 

Lauras. 

liindera. 

Litsea. 

Macbilns. 

Peraea. 

Sassafras. 

Umbellnlaria. 

KonimieflD. 

Laurelia. 
Peumus. 

BerberldesD. 

Akebia. 

Berberis. 

Bongardia. 


SYSTEMATIC    INDEX    TO 
DICOTYLEDONE^. 

Decaisnea. 

Holboellia. 

Lardiz'ibala. 

Leontice. 

Podopbyllum. 

PapaTeraoesD. 

Obelidonium. 
Glaucium.  * 
Papaver. 
Sanguinaria. 

GruoifersD. 

Barbarea. 

Brassica. 

Oakile. 

Gamelina. 

Gaulantbus. 

Cocblearia. 

Crambe. 

Eruca. 

Isatis. 

Lepidium. 

Pby  sorrb  y  ncbos. 

Pringlea. 

Pngionium. 

Bapbanus. 

Stenopetalum. 

CapparldesD. 

Capparis. 

ViolaoesD. 

Hy  menan  tbera. 
Viola. 

KorinraoesD. 

Moringa. 

BixaoesD. 

Aberia. 
Bixa. 
Doryalis. 
Gynocardia. 

CistaoesD. 

OiatuB. 

BesedaoesD. 

Reseda. 

PittoaporesD- 

Pittosporum. 

PoljralaoeeB. 

Krameria. 
Poly  gal  a. 


GENERA. 


OattlfersD. 

Garcinia. 
Mammea. 
Ochrocarpus. 

GamelliaoesD. 

Camellia. 
Gordonia. 
Scbima. 

DipterooarpesD. 

Sborca. 

ZiinaoesD. 

Erythroxylon. 
Linum. 

OeraniaoesD. 

Averrhoa. 
Ozalis. 
Pelargonium. 
Trop»olam. 

KalTaoesD. 

Altb»a. 

Go^sypium. 

Hibiscus. 

Lavatera. 

Malacbra. 

Malya. 

Urena. 

Wisdadula. 

SteroullaoesD* 

Bracbycbitoa. 

Cola. 

Sterculia. 

TiliaoesD. 

ArLstotelia. 

Corcborus. 

Tilia. 

SupliorblaceflD. 

Aleurites. 

Balogbia. 

BuxuB. 

Croton. 

Crozopbora. 

i  xcaecaria. 

Hevea. 

Joannesia. 

Mallotus. 

Manibot. 

Pbyllantbus. 

Bicinus. 

StUlingia. 


Artocarpua. 


Broiuaonetui. 

CtttillM. 
Celtia. 
Cadivii*. 
DebngeKsia. 

HoloptelM. 
Hmnnliu. 


3»Uct  Plant*  for  IndndrM  Cultun  and 
SimnuTic  Ihiwz  to  Qinika— <wiilin«*d. 


9»1 


PUnen 

Piptonu. 

Pomoliis. 

Strebloi. 

'toucbardia. 

Trophia. 

Tills  brnnia. 
ZelkoTB. 


Engolhordtia- 
Pterocarya. 

Amentacan  ■ 

BetulB. 

Castiinea. 

Caataaopaiit. 

Comptonia. 

CorjluB. 

Pajtu^. 

Oatrfa. 
Platan  uB. 
Popiilua. 
Qaercu; . 
a»Ux. 

Caaanrlneo. 

Caaiuirina. 

OdAJacam. 

Kutaocn. 


Calodendron. 
Caaimiroa. 
Citnu. 
Clauaeoa. 


Unmja. 

FUocarpiu. 

But*. 

TriphaaU. 

Xanihoxflon.' 


Ailantua. 
Simaba. 

Corynocarptu. 
LozoptetyKinm. 

Hantfifera. 
MelanorrhceB. 

PiEtncia. 
Rhus. 


SoTssraeaB. 

tialsaiuodendron. 

BoBwellia. 

Buraera. 

XSallocan. 

CedreU. 
Chloroiylon. 

DjBoiyloa. 
Flindursia. 

Owenia. 
Synoon. 


Itslantia. 

B»tOWD». 


Saplndaosa. 

^BCUIUB. 

Blighia. 

Cupnnia. 

Harpullin. 

UelianthuB. 

Helicocca. 

NephcUum. 

Pappea. 

Pauliaio. 

GelaatrlMB. 

Catba. 


Bcbiuococtiu. 

Opuntia. 

Foiraakia. 

ncoidsM. 

SeanviuiD. 

Pbaroaceain. 

Tebcagonia. 

Caryepbyllev. 

Saponaria. 

3IIl-D«. 

Sperjfula. 

Portnl»o«a. 

ClajtoDia. 

Lewiaia, 

Moutia. 

Portulacaria. 

Talumin. 


.  SalsolaoMB. 

A^pphyllum. 
I      AnalnuU. 
j      Atriplex. 

Ban^lla. 

Beta. 
!       BoaBsiagnultia. 
I      Cheno  podium. 

EuTotia. 
I      Eiomis. 

BhagQdia. 
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Pbrtolaooeee. 

Pironnu. 

Aqailarift. 


Alchemillk. 

Amelanchier. 

Cercoorpna. 

CntngHB. 
Fragsria. 

BagenU. 

ParinariiUD. 

ptaotinift. 

iJiiillajEk. 


Saognisorba, 


AcacU. 


Albizzift. 
Aloexjlon. 

AnthjUiB. 

Anchia. 

Astragalos. 

Baptiaia. 

Batea. 

Cfesalpinia. 

Cajauus. 

Canaralia. 

Caravans. 

Cerstoaia. 

CladniatiB. 
Crotaluia. 
CyamopH  ■. 

CytlBUB. 

Daibergith 
DeBmodium. 
DoUcfaoa. 


(      t.l6phantorr)iii 
[       BrvuQi. 
I      Flemingia. 
Qalejta. 
Genista. 
GleditBchia. 
I       Glycine. 
I       Glycjrrhiza. 

Qourliea. 
■       Gjnmocladns. 
'      Ha)maloxylon. 
Hardvickia. 
Hadysaram. 
Hippoorepie. 
Eymenffia. 
J       Indigofera. 
Jackeonia. 
I      Lathyrus. 
I       Lespedeza. 
Lipaiia. 

,      Lupinus. 
Medicago. 
MelilatUB. 
Mimoaa. 
Mucona. 
OnobrychiB. 
Omithopne. 
OxytroptB. 
Paohyrrhima. 
PartiDBonia. 
PeltDphortun. 
Periandra. 
Phaseolna. 
Piptadenia. 
Piacidia. 

PaopbooarpuB. 

Paoraiea. 

Pteroearpna. 

Piieraria. 

Hafnia. 

Bobinia. 

Sophora. 

Spartjam. 
Styloaaathea. 

Tamarindufl, 
Trifulinm, 
Trigonal  la. 
Ulei. 

Tigna. 
Voanilzeia. 
WiatarU. 
XyJia. 


Soxlfraress. 

Ceratopetalnm. 
Encryphia. 
Hydrangea. 
Btbes. 

ArfatolooUeie. 

AristolocMa. 

&amatae  lldese . 

Litjnidanibflr. 
i'airotia. 


I      Agonia. 

Angophora. 

Asbutea. 

Backhouaia. 

Bertbolletia. 

Calyptranthea. 

Eucalyptus. 

Eugenia. 

Enuzifa. 

IffiptOBperiniun. 

Marliera. 

Melaleuca. 

Afetroatderoa. 

MyrtBB. 

Pimenta. 


OembrvteoMB. 

Combretnm. 
Termiaalia. 

OnttgratB. 

Fnchaia. 
Trapa. 


PaMBlflorssB 

PasBiflora. 

OnonrbUaoeEe. 

Acanthoaioyot. 

Benincasa. 

Corynoaicyoa. 


Caonrbitk. 
EobalUon. 
8«ohinin. 
Telfajria. 

Oiaoliin. 

Zimenia. 

SuitalMMSB. 

Cerruiteiia. 

^mlari*. 
BuiUlDin. 


CoBosperiaum. 

Bmbotlarium. 

Grevillea. 

QaeYina. 

Knightia. 

LeDcadendroQ. 

Protea. 

Blseamete. 

Eleeaguas. 
SluipQeFdia. 

Oornaoaae. 

Comae. 
Curtiais. 
Nji«a. 
Stjlidinm. 


CeaaothuB. 

Colletla. 

Coudalia. 

HoTsnia. 

Palinnu. 


Vitis. 

Vmbellffarn. 

[Includinjf  Araliacew.] 

AuthriacuB. 

Apium. 

Arrocacba. 

Arcbangelica. 


Smjminio. 
Stilbocarpa. 
Thapaia. 
Tinji;uan-» 

KnUaoen. 

Alibertia. 

Aapemla. 
BooTatdia. 
Cephaelia. 
Cephalantbiu. 

Cinchona. 

Coffea. 

Plectronia. 

Paychotria. 

Kichardao&ia. 

Vangiierift. 

CaptifoIlaoa». 


Valerlanen. 

Nardoatachya. 

Valeriana. 

■Vslet'iiaioMw,. 


Aebillaa. 

Anau^cliu. 

Anthemio. 


Seleta  Planttfor  In^htOrial  OtUtura  and 
STnBMATio  iHSBz  TO  Onnu—amttmud. 

Chmophjlliun. 

Conium. 

Conopodium. 

Coriitndraiii. 

CrithtntlnL 

Cumin  Qm. 

Cymoptenu. 

Dancna. 

Donma. 

Erjnginm. 

Fataia. 

Ferula. 

Ftanionlnm. 

Heracleum. 
LaaentitinEii. 
STyrrhii. 
CEnantbe. 

Feucedanum. 

Pimpinella. 

Praiigoa. 

Faammageton. 

Scandii. 


Baocharia. 

Cartbamoa. 

ChiyaanUMmnm. 

CbtTBopai*. 

Cicborinm. 

Crepii. 

Gchinopa. 

EnpatOFiimi. 
I       Garuieum. 
I       Orindelia. 

Guizotia. 

Heliantbna. 
I      Eelichrjsnm. 
'      HetorothalamiM. 
I      Hjpoch<eris. 
[      Inula. 
[      LanQsa. 
,      Lactnca. 
.      Leysaeta. 
j      Liatru. 
'      Uatricaria. 
1      Microei^ria. 
i      Mutisia. 

Osmitopaie. 
I      Parthenium. 
I      Peatsia. 
I      PhTniaHpemmm, 
I      Podafhienium. 
I       Rhapontinim 


Soolymiis. 

Spilantbea. 

Tiigotea. 

Tanacetum. 

Tarazncum. 

Turchonan  thna. 

Trogt.pogon. 

Waitzia. 


CampABi 
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BrloaoesB. 

Arbutus. 

Arctostaphylos. 

Gaultiera. 

G«ylu8sacia. 

Bhododendron. 

Vaccinium. 

Styracesd. 

Styrax. 
Symplocos. 

Aquifoliaoeflo. 

Ilex. 

BbenaoesB. 

Diospyros. 
Euclea. 
Maba. 
Boyenia. 

SapotaoesB. 

Achras. 

Argania. 

Chrysophyllum. 

Dichopsis. 

Ill]px>e. 

Imbricaria. 

Mimusops. 

Niemeyera. 

Palaquium. 

Payeoia. 

Sideroxylon. 

Mjrsinaoefla. 
Jasmiiiefld. 

Azima. 

Fraxinua. 

Jasminum. 

Lif^astrum. 

Nyctanthes. 

Olea. 

Osmanthus. 

Syrinfi^a. 

Apooyneflo. 

Alstonia. 

Apocynum. 

Aspidosperma. 

Carissa. 

Gk>nioma. 

Hancomia. 

Plnmiera. 

Strophanthos. 

Vahea. 


Asolepladeo. 

Arauja. 

ZiograniaoeflB. 

Buddlea. 

Gelsemium. 

Spigelia. 

Planta§rlne8B> 

Plantago. 

OentlaneflB. 

GrentiaDa. 

Menyanthes. 

Sabbatia. 

Sebffia. 

Swertia. 

ConTolTnlaoeso. 

Convolvulus. 
Ipomoea. 

SolanaoesB. 

Atropa. 

Basso  via. 

Capsicum. 

Cestrum. 

Duboisia. 

Hyoscyamus. 

Lycium. 

Nicotiana. 

Physalis. 

Salpichroma. 

Solanum. 

Withania. 

SorophularlnfiB. 

Chelone. 

Digitaliq. 

Lyperia. 

Paulo  wnia. 

Verbascum. 

Veronica. 

Aoanthace8B« 

Hypoestes. 
Justicia. 

BlirnoiilaoesB. 

Catalpa. 
Jacaranda. 

PedallnaB. 

Sesamum. 


\ 


Asperifollas. 

Alkanna. 

Borraffo. 

Cerintoe. 

Echium. 

HeUotropium. 

Lithospermnm. 

Maharanga. 

Onosma. 

Symphytum. 

Trichodesma. 


XiabiatflB. 

Audibertia. 

Calamintba. 

Cedronella. 

Coleus. 

Collinsonia. 

Dracocephalum. 

Hedeoma. 

Hyssopus. 

Lasiocorys. 

Lavandula. 

Leonotis. 

Marrubium. 

Melissa. 

Mentha. 

Meriandra. 

Micromeria. 

Monarda. 

Nepeta. 

Ocimum. 

Origanum. 

Pogostemon. 

Perilla. 

Plectranthus. 

Prostanthera. 

Pycnanthemum. 

Rosmarinus. 

Salvia. 

Satureja 

Stachys. 

Teucrium. 

Thymus. 

Trichostema. 

VerbenaoesB. 

Aviccnnia. 

Gmclina. 

Lantana. 

Lippia. 

Priva. 

Tectoua, 


Select  PlanUfor  Ind%ttrial  CtUture  and 


una  IvDKX  TO  annau— coNJiniMil. 


■Ky«porla». 


Xrom«ltao«». 


nioaoorldes. 

Dioscorea. 

IrldeoB. 

OUdioliu. 
Iris. 

AntarrlUden. 

Agave. 

Aletrii. 

AlBtrtemeria. 

BeBcIioriieria. 

Fouicroya. 

Folianthes. 

Ullaoen. 

Aloe. 

Allium. 

Asparsgiu. 

Cblorogolum. 

Colchicum. 

CoaTsllaria. 

Cordfline. 

ErcmaruB. 
EustrephoB. 


FitaroT^. 

GinkKO. 

GlTptoBtoobu, 

JniupeniB. 

Libooedma. 

FbyUocladui. 

MONOCOTTLEDONBi. 

0)e  itonopleainm. 
Lapsgeria. 
Ophipogon. 
Fbormiam. 

SuiMviera. 

SchoenocauloD. 

SoiUa. 

Triilium. 

Ttilipa. 

TJrifmia. 

UTiilaria. 
Veratrum. 
Xanthorrhcea. 


ApoQogetan. 

Butomiu. 

Sagitteria. 

FlVTtales. 

Trigloohin. 

Arolden, 

Acome. 

Amorphophollus. 

ColocaBiB. 

MoTurtera. 

Bichardio. 

XonthflBma. 


Cyclantlia  ce» . 

Carludoviu. 


Saxooo-Gotlun. 

Scimdopitfa. 

Seqaoim. 

Tuodioai. 

Tanu. 

Tliiiya. 

TorrejB. 

CycM. 
JuicephaUrtoa. 


Aoantbo^luBnix. 
AoToconua. 

Bactns. 
Bacularia. 

BorassuB. 
Btahea. 

Calamus. 

Calfptronoma. 

Cnrjota. 

ChamiedoTa. 

Cham  (crops. 

Copemicia. 

Di  plotliemiiun . 

Elteia. 

Euterpe. 

GeoDoiua. 

Hyphra.. 

Jubiea. 

LiviBtona. 
Manritia. 


Oreodola. 

Fb^Bniz. 

PlectocomiA. 

Frestoa. 

Fritchardia. 

PsoudophcBQii. 

PtjohoGpenna. 

JRhapi  doph  vllam 

Sereuon, 

Thrinax. 

Trithrinax. 

Wallicbia. 

'WaabiiiKtcniik. 
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VVettinia. 

Chloris. 

Nastus. 

Zalacca. 

Chusquea. 

Neur.ichne. 

Cinna. 

Orjrza. 

Bestlaoeae- 

^^1        • 

Coix. 

Oiyzopsis. 

Elegia. 

Cynodon. 

Oxytenantbera. 

Cjperaoeae- 

Cynosurus. 
Dact.ylis. 

Panicnm. 
Pappopborum. 

Carex. 

Danthonia. 

Paspalum. 

Cyperus. 

Dendrocalamus. 

Pennisetnm. 

Heleocharis. 

Dinochloa. 

Phalaris. 

Lepidosperma. 

Ectrosia. 

Pbleum. 

Lepironia. 

Ehrbarta. 

Pbyllostacbys. 

Bemirea. 

Eleusine. 

Poa. 

Scirpus. 

Elionuius. 

Psamma. 

Oramineae* 

Elymus. 
Epicampes. 

Bottboellia. 
Saccbamm. 

Agrostis. 

Erianthus. 

Scbizostacbyum 

Aira. 

Eriocbloa. 

Secale. 

Alopecurus. 
Andropogon. 

Euchlsena. 

Sesleria. 

Festuca. 

Spartina. 

Anthiatiria. 

Gigantochloa. 

Spinifex. 

Anthoxanthum. 

Guadna. 

Sporobolus. 

Aristida. 

Hemarthria. 

Stenotapbnim. 

Amndinaria. 

Hierochloa. 

Stipa. 

Arandinella. 

Holcus. 

Tbamnocalamus 

Arundo. 

Hordenm. 

Teinostacbyum . 

Astrebla. 

Imperata. 

Tbouarea. 

Avena. 

Koeleria. 

Triodia. 

Bambusa. 

Leersia. 

Tripsacnin. 

Beesha. 

Lolinm. 

Trisetum. 

Bouteloua. 

Lygeum. 
Melica. 

Triticum. 

Briza. 

Uniola. 

Bromxis. 

Melocalamus. 

Zea. 

Buchloa. 

Melocanna. 

Zizania. 

CalamagroBtiB. 
Chiooacnne. 

Milium. 

Zoysia. 

Muehlenbergia. 

aootyledone;?!:. 

Filloes, 

Cantharellus. 

Bbizopogon. 

Alsophila. 
Oyathea. 

Clavaria. 

Russula. 

Coprinus. 

Terfezia. 

Dicksonia. 

Cortinarius. 

Tremella. 

Lycopodium. 

Exidia. 

Tuber. 

Todea. 

Fistulina. 
Helvella. 

Xiiobenes. 

Cetraria. 

Hydoum. 
Lycoperdon. 

Aigrae- 

Boccella. 

Morchella. 

Cbondros. 

Pacbyma. 

Gelidium. 

Fnngraoead- 

Peziza 

Gracilaria. 

Agaricus. 

Polygaater. 

Porpbyra. 

Boletus. 

Polyporus. 
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Select  Plants  for  Industrial  Culture  and 


GENERIC  SYNONYMS,  REFERRED  RESPECTIVELY  T( 

THE  ADOPTED  GENERA. 

(In  many  cases  the  name  of  the  genus  changeable  only  for  some  of  Us  species.) 

...  Coccinia. 
...  Vacciniuiu. 
...  Cnpressus, 

Thuya. 
...  Bhapidophyl- 

lam. 
...  Dicksonia. 
...  PhyllanthuB. 
...  Cucumis. 
...  Corynosicyoe. 
...  Baloghia. 
...  Clausena. 
...  BalsamodendroB 
...  Rhus. 
...  Bella. 
...  Pyrus. 
...  Poa. 
...  AstreMa. 
...  Palaquium. 
...  Barosma. 
...  Vi^a,    Pachyn 

hizus. 
...  Poa. 
...  Photinia. 
...  Vicia. 
...  Ferula. 
...  Leptospermuxn. 
...  Fajjopyrum. 
...   Podachseninm. 
...  Distichlis. 
...  Ophiopogon. 
...  Callitris. 
...  Nepeta. 
...  Poa. 
...   Psychotria. 
...  Csesalpima. 
...   Bactris. 
...   Arundo. 
...  Saussurea. 
...  Wallichia. 
...  Kentia. 
...  Alpinia. 
...   Exidia. 
...  Elymus. 
...  Kentia. 
...  Zizania. 
...  Zizania. 
...  Prestoa. 
...  PeucedanuiB. 
...  Panicum. 


Abbeyillea 

...  Psidium. 

1      Cephalandra 

Abies 

...  Pinue. 

'      Ceratostemma 

Acaoia 

...   Albizzia,     Pipta- 
denia. 

Chamsecyparifl 

Achyrophorus 

...  Hypochfleris. 

Chamserops 

Adenachssna 

...  Phymaspermum. 

Aelnropus 

...  Dactyiis. 

Cibotium... 

Agapetes... 

...  Vaccinium. 

Cicca 

Agathis    ... 

...  Dammara. 

CitrulluH  . 

Agropyrum 

...  Triticum. 

Cladosicyos 

Alocasia   ... 

...  Colocasia. 

CodisBum... 

Amarantns 

.  .  EuzoluB. 

Cookia     ... 

Amphibromus 

...  Danthonia. 

Commiphora 

Amygdalus 

...  Prunus. 

Cotinus    ... 

Anda 

...  Joannesia. 

Cuuninghamia 

Anesorrhizza 

...   Selinum. 

Oydonia  ... 

Anethum 

...  Carum,  Peuceda- 

Dactyiis  ... 

num. 

Danthonia 

Apium 

...  Carum. 

Dichopsis 

Aralia 

...  Fatsia. 

Diosma    ... 

iVreca 

...  BacLilaria,      Pty- 
chosperma. 

Dolichos  ... 

Armeniaca 

...  Prunus. 

Eragrostis 

Arrhenatherum 

...  Avena. 

Eriobotrya 

Afla-Graya 

...  Schoenocaulon. 

Ervum     ... 

Astragalus 

...  Oxytropis. 

Euryangium 

Aucklandia 

...  Saussurea. 

Fabricia  ... 

Azadirachta 

...  Melia. 

Fagot  riticum 

Balsamocarpon 

...  Caisalpinia. 

Ferdinanda 

Bainbusa ... 

...  Gigantoehloa, 

Festuca  ... 

Guadua,  Phyl- 

Flueggea 

lostachys. 

Frenela   ... 

Bassia 

...  lUippe. 

Glechoma 

Batatas     ... 

...  Ipomcea. 

Glyceria ... 

Beesha     ... 

...  Melocanna. 

Grumilia... 

Biotia 

...  Thuya. 

Guilandina 

Blighia     ... 

...  Cupania. 

Guilielma 

Blitum 

...  Chonopodium. 

Gynerium 

Boaria 

...  Maytenus. 

Haplotaxis 

Brahoa 

...  Washiugtonia. 

Harina    . . . 

Bray  era    ... 

...  Hagenia. 

Hedyscepe 

Bunium    ... 

...  Carum. 

Hellenia 

Cffisalpinia 

..  Peltophorum. 

Hirneola 

Calamagrostis 

...  Psamma. 

Hordeum 

Calandrinia 

...  Clay  ton  ia. 

Howea 

Camassia . . . 

...  Scilla. 

Hydrochloa 

Campomaneiia 

...  Psidium. 

Hydropyrum 

Caryotaxua 

...  Torreya. 

Hyospathe 

Catahrosa 

...  Poa. 

y      Impcratoria 

Caulophylliim 

...  Lcontice. 

Cedrus 

...  PinuB. 
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Jiwnia      ... 

..  Ceroiylon. 

Pollichia 

.  Triohodeanm. 

Kentia     ... 

PolliDia  ... 

;t;SSK, 

Landolpbia 

..  Vahea. 

Poterinm 

Larix         ... 

..  Pinna. 

Prinos     ... 

.  Ilex. 

Latnynu... 

..  Erimm. 

Pritchardia 

.  WashingtoniB. 

Lena 

..  Errum. 

Pramnopithye  . 

.  NaK«i«." 

IdthrtM    ... 

..  Rhiu. 

Pyrethrum 

.  ChryBantbemnii 

Lncoma    ... 

..  Niomeyem. 

Lroopersicnm 

..  SaliiDuiii. 

Qnadria  ... 

.  QneTina. 

LjBiloma 

..  Albiaiia. 

Keana     ... 

.  EuchliBtia. 

Maoranthmi 

EetinoBpora      . 

.  CupreBana. 

Maclirochloa 

..   Stipa, 

Bhopalostylia    . 

.  Eeatia. 

..  Eccephalartoa. 

Rottlera  ... 

.    MftllotUB. 

MahacaDga 

..  Onosma. 

Eubachia 

.  Marliera. 

UaUbtula 

..  FeuceduDnni. 

Sabadilla 

.  Schceaocauloa. 

Marlea     ... 

..  Stjlidinm. 

Sabal       ... 

.  SereDoa. 

HeUoca    ... 

..  UUucua. 

Salisburia 

Ginkgo. 

UeapUus  ... 

..   CrBtiBgM,  Pyrn». 

Sapoto    ... 

.  Aohraa. 

.,  Sync&rpia. 

Satureia... 

TbymuB. 

Hicrolteoa 

..  EhrharU. 

Scilla       ... 

XJrginea 

MonizU   ... 

..  Thapaia. 

Scorodosma 

Ferula. 

..  Myrtus. 

Seaforthia 

NannorrhopB 

Setari.i    ... 

Ponicutn. 

Naaturtiiun 

.  CocLleari». 

Sinapis   ... 

Braaaioa. 

Nefnmbinm 

..  Acer. 

HeTca 

..  Nelombo. 

Sium 

PimpineUa. 

NengellA... 

.  Kentia, 

Slakea     ... 

Deoaianea. 

OphRlia    ... 

..  Swertift. 

So> 

Glycine. 

OpliBmenna 

Sorgbum... 

.  Andropogon. 

Oreodaphno 

..  Ocotea,  UmbeUo- 

apartium 

CytiBUB. 

laria. 

Stercalia 

Cola. 

OrobiiB      ... 

..  Lathyrua. 

.  Ezcscaria. 

OHmandB... 

,.  Todea. 

Taiodium 

.  Glyptostrobus. 

Ozycoconi 

..  Vaccinium. 

S«quoia. 

Pm«      ... 

..  Alalia. 

ThamnoOftlamnB 

.  Arandinaria. 

Panionm  ... 

.   PaimiBetuiil. 

Thea       ... 

Camellia. 

Paapalum 

.  Paaicnin. 

Thi-meda 

Anthiatiria. 

pMseria*... 

.  Tbyraelsa. 

Vaactnium. 

Paetinaca 

,   Pencedanum. 

ThuyopBis 

Thuya. 

TrachycarpoB    . 

Phytolacca 

.  PircunU. 

Tricholsna         . 

.  Panicam. 

Pi4i        ... 

.  Pinua. 

TricuBpis 

Featuoa. 

.  Milinra. 

Triaetum 

A  vena. 

Ulmua     ... 

Holoptelea. 

Pith«colobiaiii 

.  Albizzia. 

UralepiB... 

FestQca. 

PUnera    ... 

.  Zelkova. 

Wellinstonia      . 

'  cAtria. 

Po» 

.  Festuca. 

PodocirpuB 

.  Nageia. 

Witheringia      .. 

Baasowia. 

.  Csaalpinia. 

Xantbocbymna . 

Garcinia. 
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NORTHERN    AND    MIDDLE    EUROPE. 

Acer  campestre,  A.  platanoides,  A.  PBeado-platanus,  Achilllea 
atrata,  A.  Millefolium,  A.  mo8chata,  A.  nana,  Aconitum  Napellus, 
Acorus  Calamus,  Actaea  spicata.  Agaricns  Auricula,  A.  ceesai-eus.  A. 
campestris,  A.  Cardarella,  A.  decorus,  A.  deliciosns,  A.  erjngii.  A 
escnlentua,  A.  extinctorius,  A.  flammeus,  A.  fusipes,  A.  gambosns,  A. 
giganteus,  A.  Marzuolus,  A.  melleus,  A.  Mouzeron,  A.  odorus,  A. 
oreades,  A.  ostreatus,  A.  procerus,  A.  scorodonins,  A.  socialis,  A. 
splendens,  A.  sylvaticus,  A.  virgineus,  A.  volemus,  Agrostis  palustris, 
A.  rubra,  A.  vulgans,  Aira  crospitosa,  Alchemilla  al])ina,  A.  vulgaris, 
Allium  Ampeloprasum,  A.  Schcenoprasum.  A.  Scorodoprasum,  Alnos 
glutinoaa,  A.  incana,  Alopecurus  bulbosus,  A.  geniculatus,  A.  praten- 
sis,*  Altha»a  officinalis,  Anemone  Pulsatilla.  Anthemis  nobilis.  A 
tinctoria,  Antlioxantbum  odoratum,  Anthriscus  Cerefolium,  Anthyllis 
vulneraria,  Arcbangelica  officinalis,  Arctostaphylos  uva-ursi.  Arnica 
montana,  Artemisia  Absinthium,  A.  Mutellina,  A.  Pontica,  Asparaerus 
officinalis,*  Asperula  odorata.  Astragalus  arenarius,  A.    p^lycyphyllos, 

A.  liypoglottis,  Atropa  Belladonna,  Aveiia  elatior,*  A.  fatua,  A.  fla- 
vescens,  A.  pratensis,  A  pubescens,  A.  sativa,*  Barbarea  vulgaris. 
Beta  vulgaris,*  Betula  alba.  Boletus  bovinus,  B.  circinans,  B.  edulis, 

B.  luteus,  B.  sapidus,  B.  scaber,  B.  subtomentosus,  B.  variegatus, 
Brassica  alba,  B.  Napus,*  B.  nigra,  B.  oleracea*.  B.  Rapa,*  Briza 
media,  Bromus  aspei',  B.  erectus,  Bromus  inermis,  Butonius  uml)el- 
latus,  Buxus  sem})ervirens,*  Cakile  mantima,  Calamintha  otKcinalis. 
Camelina  sativa.  Campanula  Rapunculus,  Cantharellus  edulis,  Cai-ei 
arenaria,     Carpinus     Betulus,     Caruni     Bulbocastaiium,     C     Carui. 

C.  se^ctum,  Cetraria  Islandica,  Cha^romyces  meandriformis,  Cha'ro- 
phyllum  bulbosum,  C.  sativum,  Clienopodium  Bonus  Henricus, 
Chondrus  crispus,  Cichorium  Intybus,  Clavaria  aurea,  C  botrytis, 
C.  brevipes,  C.  coralloides,  C.  crispa,  C.  tlava,  C.  formosa,  C.  grisea, 
C.  muscoides,  C.  palmata,  Cochlearia  Armoracia,  C.  officinalis.  Col- 
chicum  autumnale,  Conium  maculatum,  Convallariamajalis,  Coprinns 
comatus,  Cornus  mas,  Cortinarius  cinnamomeus.  Cory  his  Avellana,* 
Crambe  maritima,  Crattegus  Oxyacantha,  Crepis  biennis.  Cynosuma 
cristatus,  Cytisus  scoparius,  Dactylis  glomerata,*  Daucus  Carota,* 
Digitalis  ymrpurea,  Dipsacus  fuUonum,  Elymus  arenarius.*  Eaxolns 
viridis.  Exidia  auricula  Judre,  Fagus  sylvatica,*  Festuca  ainindinacea, 
F.  drymeia,  F.  duriuscula,  F.  elatior,*  F.  gio^antea.  F.  betei'ophyllat 
F.  loliacea,  F.  ovina,  F.  pratensis,*  F.  rubra,  F.  silvatiea,  Fistulina 
hepatica,  Fragaria  collina,  F.  vesca,*  Fraximus  excelsior.*  Geniatt 
tinctoria,  Gentiana  lutea,  Geuni  urbanum,  Helleborus  niger,  Helvella 
esculenta,  H.  Gigas,  H.  infula,  Heracleum  Sibiricum,  Hippophae 
rhamnoides.  Holcus  lanatus,  H.  mollis,  Hordeum  nodosum,  H.  scisali- 
num,*  Humulus  Lupulus,  *Hydnumalbum,  H.  auriscalpium,  H.  Caput 
3/ednfia?,  H.  coralloides,  H.  diversidens,  H.  erinaceum,  H.  fuligineo- 
album,  H.  gi-aveo\ei\R,lti.  \vy^tx\y.,^/\T?\Vyv\catum,  H.  infundibulum,  tt 
iaevigatum ,  H.  repandwm,  H.  s\\vv.\^<A^Ti^,^.  '$>>c^i%^^w^^^^sAa^ H.  vidian 
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cens,  HyoBcyamUH  niger,  Ilex  Aquifoliaia,  Inula  Hclenium,  JunipernH 
comnmniB,  Lactnca,  virosa,  L&scrpitium  aquilegium,  LatfajruK  mac- 
rorrhizus,  L.  pratennis,  L,  nativns,  L.  silveetris,  Lavatera  arboren, 
Leersia  oryzoides,  Lolium  perenne,*  Lotus  cornicnlatua,  L.  majoi", 
L.  nliginosna,  Lycoperdon  giganteum,  Uamibium  Alyasam,  M. 
Opnlnm,  M.  Pannonicura,  M.  vnlgare,  Matricaria  Chamomilla, 
Medicago  falcata,  M.  nativa,*  Melica  altisHiiua,  M.  ciliata,  M.  nutaiiK, 
M.  uniflora,  Melilotus  alba,  M.  altiasima,  Mentha  arvenais,  M.  citratii, 
M.  crispa,  M.  piperita,  M.  Pulegium,  M.  rotundifolia,  M.  eylveBtriii, 
M.  viridiB,  Menyanthea  trifoHata,  Miluim  effuaum,  M.  multiflorum, 
Morchella  conica.  M.  deliciosa,  M.  escnlenta,  M.  Gigas,  M.  patula, 
Nepeta  Cataria,  N.  Glechoma,  tEuanthe  Phellandriura,  OnobrycluB 
sativa.  Origanum  vulgare,  Panicum  Gei-manicum,  Pencedanum 
officinale,  P.  Ostriithrium,  P.  sativum,  Peziza  macropus,  Phlenm 
alpinttm,  P.  prat«n8e,*  Physalis  Alkekengi,  Piinpinella  saxifragra, 
Pinos  Abies,"  P.  Cembra,  P.  Larii,*  P.  montana,  P.  obovata,  I', 
picea,*  P.  silvestrifi,*  Plant^o  lanceolate,  Poa  airoides,  P.  alpina, 
P.  angustifolia,  P.  aquatiea,  P.  bulbosa,  P.  distans,  P.  fertilis,  P. 
flaitans,  P.  maritima,  P.  nemoralis,  P.  palustris,  P.  pratensis,"  I'. 
trivialifl,"  PolyporuB  citrinns,  P.  frondoauB,  P.  giganteus,  P.  ovinus, 
P.  tuberaster,  Populns  alba,  P.  canescens,  P.  dilatata,  P.  faatigiatii, 
P.  nigra,  P.  tremnla,  Porphyra  vulgaris,  I'runus  Mahaleb,  P.  Padus, 
P.  spinosa,  PBamma  arenaria,*  P.  Baltica,  Pyrus  ancuparia,  P.  Ger- 
manica,  P.  nivalis,  Quercus  Robur,*  Reseda  Luteola,  RhamnuB 
catharticue,  R.  Frangnia,  Rhizopoggn  magnatum,  R.  rnbescens,  Ribes 
Gnassularia,*  R,  nigrum,*  R.  rubrum,*  Rosa  alba,  R,  Gallica,  R. 
SpinoKiRsima,  Rubia  peregrina,  Rubus  ctesiuB,"  R.  ChamtemoruB, 
R.  fmticoauB,*  R.  Idtena,*  Rumei  Acetoaa,  R.  ecutatus,  Ruecua  acu- 
leatuB,  RuHsula  vesca,  Salii  alba,*  S.  caprea,  S.  dapfanoides,  S. 
fragitiB,  S.  lauceolata,  S.  pnr|iurea,*  S.  rubra,*  S.  triandra,*  S. 
viminalis.*  SambucuB  nigra,  Sanguisorfaa  minor,  Saponaria  officinalis, 
Scorzonera  Hispanica,  Sealeria  ccernlea,  Silene  Cucubalus,  Siaon 
Amomum,  Smyruiutn  Oluaatrum,  Solannm  Dnkamara,  Spartina 
stricta,  Kpergnla  arvensis,  Taaacetnm  vnlgare.  Taraxacum  officinale, 
Tilia  Europeea,  Tragopogon  porrifolius,  Trapa  natana,*  Tremella 
mesenterica,  TrifoHum  agrarium,  T.  alpeBtre,  T.  fragiferum, 
T.  hybridum,*  T.  inca:niatnm.  T.  medium.  T.  montanura,  T, 
ochroleucnm,  T.  Fannonicnm,  T.  pratenee,"  T.  repena,*  T.  spadi- 
ceum,  Triticum  jnnceDm,  Tuber  festivnm,  T.  albidum,  T.  cibarium, 
T.  magnatum,  T.  melanosporum,  Typha  latifolia,  Ulex  Europtens, 
Ulmus  campestris,"  U.  pednncolata,  Vaccinium  Myrtillns,*  V.  Oxy- 
C0CC08,  V.  uliginoBum,  V,  Vitia  Idsea,  Valeriana  Celtica,  Valerianella 
olitoria,  Veratrum  album,  Verbaacam  Thapsns,  Vicia  sativa,*  V. 
septum,  V,  sylvatica,  Viola  odorata, 

COUNTRIES  ON  OK  NEAK  THE  MEDITEEEANEAN  SEA. 

Acacia  Arabica,"  A.  gummifera,  A.  Seyal,  A.  tortilie,  A.Verek,  Atw, 

campestre.  A,  Creticum,  A.  Pseudo-P\atMiuB,  Xi:'hi\\B»,\Tv.;Kt%sv'L-v%w.-to». 
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-^gilops  ovata,  -/Esculus  Hippocastanum,  Agaricus  csesareus,  A. 
flammeus,  Agrostis  palustris,  A.  vulgaris,  Aii'a  ca^spitosa,  Albizzia 
Lebbeck,  Alchemilla  vulgaris,  Alkanna  tinctoria,  Allinm  Ampelo- 
prasum,  A.  Ascallonicum,  A.  Cepa,*  A.  Neapolitauum,  A,  Pomim, 
A.  roseum,  A.  sativum,  A.  Scorodoprasum,  Alnus  glutinosa.  Aloe 
vulgaris,  Alopecurus  bulbosus,  A.  geniculatus,  A.  pratensis,*  Altbjca 
officinalis,  Amarantus  Blitum,  Amelanchier  vulgaris,  Aiiacyclus 
Pyrethruni,  Andropogon  Grylius,  A.  Haleppensis,*  A.  IscbsBmuin,  A. 
provincialis,  A.  Scba?nanthus,  Antbemis  uobilis,  A.  tinctoria,  Antbox- 
antbum  odoratum,  Antbyllis  vulneraria,  Apium  graveolens,  Aquilaria 
Agallocba,  Argania  Sideroxylon,  Aristida  pungens,  Artemisia  Abro- 
tanum,  A.  Absintbium,  A.  Pontica,  Arundo  Ampelodesmos,  A.  Donax, 
A.  Pliniana,  Asparagus  acutifolius,  A.  albus,  A.  apbyllas,  A.  horridus, 
A.  officinalis,*  A.  tenuifolius,  Astragalus  adscendens,  A.  arenarius, 
A.  bracbycalyx,  A.  Cepbalonicus,  A.  Cicer,  A.  Creticus,  A.  glycy- 
pbyllos,  A.  gummifer,   A.  Hyrcanus,  A.  microcepbalus,    A.  Parnassi, 

A.  strobiliferuH,  A.  stromatodes,  A.  venosus,  A.  verus,  Atriplex  rosea, 
Atropa  iielladonna,  Avena  elatior,*  A.  fatua,  A.  flavescens,  A.  pnlx^s- 
cens,  A.  saliva,*  Jialsamodendron  Mukul,  13.  Myrrha,  15.  Opobal- 
sanium,  Beta  vulgaris,*  Betula  alba,  Bongardia  Rauwolfii,  Boswellia 
papyracea,  Bora8sus  ^^tbiopicus,  Borrago  officinalis,  Brassica  alba,  B. 
canip£\stris,  B.  Cretica,   B.  juncea,   B.  Napus,*  B.  nigra,  B.  oleracea,* 

B.  Rapa,*  Briza  media,  Bromus  erectus,  B.  inermis,  Buxus  Balearica, 

B.  longifolia,  B.  sempervirens,*  Gajanus  Indicus,*  Cakile  maritinia, 
Calamintlia  Nepeta,  C.  officinalis,  Callitris  quadrivalvis.  Camelina 
sativa,  Campanula  Rapunculus,  Cannabis  sativa,*  Capparis  spinosa, 
Carex  arenaria,  Carpinus  Betulus,  Carthamus  tincturius,  Carum 
Ajowan,  C.  Bulhocastanum,  C.  Carui,  C.  fernlifolium.  C.  incrassatum, 

C.  Petroselinum,  C.  segetum,  Cassia  acutifolia,  C.  angustifolia,  C. 
obovata,  Castanea  sativa,*  Catha  edulis,  Cedronella  tripbylla.  Celtis 
Australis,  Ceratonia  Siliqua,*  Cerintbe  major,  Cbamaerops  bumilis, 
Cba>ropbyllum  bulbosam,  C.  macrospermum,  Cbelidonium  majns 
Cbenopodium  Blitum,  Cboiromyces  Leonis,  Clirysantbemuni  carneum, 
C.  cinerarifolium,  C.  partbenium,  C.  roseum,  Cicer  arietinum,* 
Cicliorinm  Kndivia,  C.  Jntybus,  Cistus  Creticus,  C.  Cyprius,  C«>ch- 
learia  Armoracia,  Coffea  Arabica,*  Colcbicum  autumnale,  Colocasia 
antiijuorum,*  Coniiim  maculatum,  Conopodium  denudatum,  Conval- 
laria  majalis.  Convolvulus  floridus.  C.  Scammonia,  C.  scoparios, 
Coprinus  comatus,  Cornusmas,  Cortinarius  cinnamomeus,  Coriandrum 
sativum,  ('orvlus  Avellana,*  C.  Colurinv,*  C.  maxima,*  C.  Pontica,* 
Corynosicyos  edulis,  Cranibe  cordifolia,  C.  Kotscbyana,  C.  maritima, 
C.  Tartaria,  C-rata^gus  Azarolus,  C.  Oxyacantba,  C.  PyracanthA, 
Crepis  biennis,  C/rithmum  mai'itimum,  C^roous  sativus,  C  serotinus 
Crozopliora  tinctoria,  Cucumis  Citrullus,*  C.  Colocyntbis.  C.  Melo,* 
C.  sativus.*  Cuminum  Cyminum,  C.  Hispanicum,  Cupressus  semper- 
virens, Cynara  Cardunculus,  C.  Scolymus,  Cynodon  Dactylon,* 
Cyijosurus  cristatus,  Cypevxx'?.  ^^cAa\^wV\i^,  G.  Papyrus,  C.  tegetunit 
C.  Syriacus,   Cyilsuf.  \>yoV\Io.y\x^,  C». '!^v.\o\i^\\\3Jft..  ^.^^vcv^^xi.'s,,   Dactytti 
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elDnieratn,*  D.  lilnrftliB,  Dapline  Me/i-mnm,  Dfctispa  cntiRnhinfi,.! 
'I)anctui  Carotit,"  Uigitnlia  puriinrca.  Diospyma  LoItm,  Dipsacua  I 
fullonnm,  DoliolitM  Lublab,*  D.  uniflurus,  Doremn  Atnmoninciim,  1 
Tlrncima  Draco,  D.  Ki-'hisanthii,  Drncoci.'plin.Iarn  Mddarica,  Eobiillinn  J 
tilntei-inni,  KchinnpH  spliu-roueifhalaij.  Kcliium  ctuidiL'aua,  Klimgntifl  I 
hortensis.    Eleusiiie    flagpUigefa.    E.    Tocossn.    Klj'Uiua    itrenurins,"  I 

saliva,  Ervum  Li-ns,*  Erynjfium  mwitimmu,  Enxolus  viriiliii,  I 
Exidift  Hiuricnlii  Jndffi.  Fagonyram  usciilentuni.*  F,  Tulttricnin.  Fai^a  1 
►ylvfttiru,*  Ferula  jfalbaniflmi,  P.  ImiEJCoUa,  Fl-hIucr  ttluti<ir,"  F.  I 
riguHten.  F.  Bj-lv-atica,  Ficus  Canca!*  F.  Sycumorns.  Fislulina  I 
aujiatka,  Firnicalum  ufficlnale,  Fragaria  eollina.  F.  praCeiiins,  F.  1 
fesoa,"  Frajiiims  esoelniw,*  F.  OniEiH.  Qale^  ftflicinalis,  Geliilinm  I 
Oomeuin.  Geuiuta  monoaperma,  G,  sphajrocarpa,  G.  tincloria.  GuutmoB  I 
luteii.  Geam  urbannm.  Glauciuin  luleuin,  Glycyrrhiia  eeliiiiula,  Q.I 
glalti-a,  GosBypium  arboream,*  Ouilandiua  Bondiic,  G.  BouduODlla,  1 
HedyHfU'am  ouroDariuni,"  Uulicbryaum  orieiitalo.  llellubofui  niK^r,  I 
Heradeom  gipantenm,  HippocrujiiB  comdsa.  HippophHt-  rbamnoidi!!i,  J 
Hulous  InualTis.    H.   mollis.    Ilordemji    dcScieus.    H.    diBlichoii ,•  U.   I 

ichoii,'  H.  macroJepiH.  H.  iiodo§um,  H.  vulgare.*  FI,  neofriioii,"  I 
Hnmnlus  LapulnB,*  Hydnum  imbricafcatu,  llyoscyanius  albu».  H,  I 
Bl^er,  Hyphrene  Argan,  H,  coriacoa,  HvssopHs  oRicinalis,  Iniptrata  I 
Arundioacea.  Indigofora  arQ>-ritea.  Iniila  Heloniam,  Iris  Florpiitma.  I.  J 

J'utcea,  Isatis  tinccoria,  Jasminiim  odorotismmum,*  J.  offioinale,*! 
uglans regi*,*  Junip^j-Ds  breTifolin.  J.  Cedms,  J.drupacea,  J.  excelsa,! 
T.  frotidissima.  J-  Pbtcnicea,  J.  procem,  Knclvria  cristato,  K.  glauca,  I 
ictDca  perennis,  L.  vimBa,  Lat^iyrua  ('leCTft,  L.  Intifolins,  L.  ochma,  \ 
j.  pratpusis,  L,  wlvestris,  L.  tabprosua,  Laserpitiiini  aijnilpgiuni,  fl 
.nruB  nobilia,  Lavandnla  angaat.ifolia,  L.  latifolia,  h.  Strpoha*,  I 
.vBiera  arborea,  Lawaonia  olbii,  Lecrsia  oryirjidos,  Lepidinm  lati-  J 
Folintn,  L.  eativtitn.  Liiiiim  iiaitatisstmnm,*  Liquidanibar  Altingia,  Ij.V 
oricntsJig,  Lolium  Italicuin,*  L.  percnne.*  TJotus  cnmiciilatn^,  L.I 
innjor,  L.  siliqnoxna,  L.  tetrugunnlobaa,  L  nltginnsus,  Lnpinai  nlbi)8,H 
L.  angastifnliaa,  L.  lateaa,"  L.  varius,  Lycinm  Afmrn,  Ij,  bnrbarnm.B 
L.  KtiropnTum.  Lycoperdon  giganteum,  Lygeiitn  Spartum,  Malrnv 
eriapa,  Mnrrubium  Atyssutn,  M.  Upulum.  M.  Paniionit'um.  M.  viilgarer  I 
Matricaria  CbamnniiUii,  Medicago  ar)x)rea,  M,  tnpuliiia,  M.  nicdin,  M.I 
orbioularia,  M.  aativn,*  M.  soutL'llat.a,  M.  tubcrculata,  Melica  ritiatn,! 
11.  nutans,  M.  nnJilura.  M(.'UlotiiB  alba.  i1.  altissima,  M.  rurolra,  U.  1 
macrarrhi/a,  M.  ]>arvitIora,  Meiiusa  uflicinnliH.  Ueiitha  arvrmtiis,  U.  I 
Eitrata,   M.  n-ispa,  M.   piperita,   M.  Paleginm.  M.  rotundifnlia,   M.  I 

X'lvestris,  M.  Uiiueutosa.  M.  viridis.  Menyaiitbes  triftiliata,  Mciriandm  I 
byssinica,  Milium  effusmn,  M.  multifloram.  Morcbella  delidosa,  M.  ■ 
iB0u1(>uta.  M,  ciiciica,  Moriugii  aplera,  Moi-us  nigra,*  Muku  Fni4c>te,B 
ktyrica  Faya,  Myrrhis  odoraU.  Myrtns  communia,  Nplumbu  nocifcra,*  I 
Kepota  THpbanorrhiBa,  N.  Cataria.  N.  Glochoma,  Nicotiana  Pursiua,  1 
OoiniLim  baBJIicum.  O.  BanL-tum.  O.  suave.  U<:iiauth<>  Fbellaudriiitn,  I 
Olea  Earopffia,*  OnobryoluB sativa.*  Ot-igannin  Djctft.mTvafc.O■'Ka^Kvm■^ 
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Omithopus  sativus,   Ostrja  carpinifolia,   Oxjtenanthera  Abyssinica, 

Oxytropis  pilosa,   Paliurus  Spina  Christi,   Panicura  brizantham,  P 

Crus-Galli,  P.  glabnim,  P.  maximum,*  P  miliaceum,*  P.  prostratum, 

P.  repens,  P.  sanguinale,*  P.  turgidum,  Papaver  Bomniferum,*  Penni- 

setum  typhoideum,*   Persea  Teneriffae,   Peucedanum  cachrydifolium, 

P.  graveolens,  P.  officinale,  P.  Sekakul,  Phalaris  aquatica,  P.  brachy- 

stachys,  P.  Canariensis,  P.  minor,  P.  truncata,  Phaseolns  coccineus,* 

Phleum  alpinum,  P.  pratense.*  Phcpnix  dactylifera,*   Physalis  Alke- 

kengi,  P.  angnlata,  Picridium  vnlgare,  Pimpinella  Anisum,  P.  mafrna, 

P.  nigi*a,  P.  saxifraga,  P.  Sisarura,   Pin  us  Abies,*  P.  Canariensis.*  P. 

Cedrus,*   P.  Cembra,   P.   Cilicica,    P.   Haleppensis,*  P.   Laricio,*  P. 

Larix,*  P.  montana.  P.  orientalis,  P.  Pinaster,*  P.  Pinea,*  P.  Pinsapo, 

P.  Pyrenaica,   Pistacia  Atlantica,   P.   Lentiscus,  P.  Tei*ebinthns,  P. 

vera,*  Pisnra  arvense,  P  sativum,*  Plantago  lanceolata,   P.  Psyllium, 

Platanus  oHentalis,*  Poa  Abyssinica,  P.  airoides,  P.  angustifolia,  P. 

aquatica,    P.    bulbosa,    P.  cynosurbides,    P.  distans,    P.   flaitans,   P. 

maritima,  P.  nemoralis,    P.  palnstris,    P.  trivialis,*   Populus  alba.  P. 

canescens,    P.   dilatata,    P.   Eupliratica,    P.    fastigiata,  P.   nigra.*  P. 

tremula.  Prosopis  Stephaniana,  Pninas  Amygdalus,*  P.  Anneniaca,* 

P.  avium*,  P.  cerasifera,  P.  Cerasus,*   P.  domestica,*    P.  insititia,  P. 

Lauro-Cerasus,    P.    Lusitanica,    P.  Mahaleb,    P.   Padus,    P.  Pei*sica,* 

P.  spinosa.Psamma  arenaria,*Pugionium  cornutum,  Punica  Granatum, 

Pyrus  aucuparia,  P.  communis,*  P.  Cydonia,  P.Germanica,  P.  Malus,* 

P.  nivalis,    P.  Sorbus,    P.   salioifolia,   Quercus  ^gilops,*   Q.  ballou. 

Q.  calliprinos,  Q.  Ceiris,  Q.  coccifera,  Q.  Ilex,  Q.  infectoria,  Q.  macro- 

lepis,    Q.   Robur,*    Q.   Suber,*   Q.  Toza,    Reseda  luteola,   R.  odorata, 

Rliamnus  Alat^rnus,  R.    amygdalinus,   R.  cetharticus,    R.  Frauaula, 

R.  Grax-'us,   R.  infectorius,    R.  oleoides,   R.  prunifolius,    R.  saxatilis. 

Rhaponticum    acaule,     Hheum     Rhaponticum,    Rhus    coriaria.*    R- 

cotinua.*   Ribes  Grosaularia,*  R.  nigrum,*   R.  oHentale,  R.  rubrnm,* 

Rioliardia  Africana,  Ricinua  communis,*  Roccella  tinctoria,  Rosa  alba, 

R.  centifolia,*    B.  Damascena,*  R.  Gallica,   R.  moschata,    R.  semper- 

vircns,   R.  spinosissiina,   Rosmarinus  officinalis,    Rubia  peregrina.  R. 

tinctorum,  Rubus  frutic()sus.*|R.  Idieus,*  Rumex  Acetosa,  R.  scutatun, 

R.  vesicaiius,   Ruscus  aculeatus,  Russula  vesca,    Kuta  graveolens,  R. 

sylvcstris,  Sagittaria  sagittifolia,  Salix  alba,*  S.  Babylonica,*  S.  daph- 

noidos,    S.   fragilis,    S.    purpurea,*    S.   rnbi-a,*    S.  viminalis,*    Salvia 

officinalis,  Sambucus   nigra,    Sanguisorba  minor,    Santolina   Chama&- 

Cyparissus,    Say)onaria  officinalis,   Satureja   Grceca,    S.    hortensis,  S. 

Juliana,  8.  montana,  S.  Thymbra,   Saussurea  Lappa,  Scandix  grandi- 

flora,    Scolymus  Hispanicus,   Scorzonera  Astraclianica,   S.  cixx'ifolia, 

S.  (leliciosa,  S.  Hispanica,  S.  lanata,  S.  ramosa,  S.  Scowitzii,  S.  semi- 

cona,  S.  tuberosa,  S.  undulata,  Secale  cereale,*  S.  Ci'eticum,  Sesbsnia 

-^]gyptica,     Sesuvium     Portulacastrum,     Silene     Cucubalus,     Siaon 

Aniomum.  Smilax  aspera,   Smymium  Olusatrum,   Solanum  xEthiopi' 

cum,    S.  Dulcamara,   S.  edule,   Spartina  stricta,  Spartium   juncenm* 

Spcrgu la  arvensis,  v>p\\\Kc\a.  \^vilv«iTvi\.\^, ^tv\\a  arenaria,  S.  t^nacissimAi* 

Styrax    oilicinaWs,    ^yiiAvM^^^"^   VeY^^x\w>\Tw,  "^^  CN««x^iw^V^^  Syring» 
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vulgaris,  Tamarix  articulate,  T.  Gallica,*  T.  Germanica,  T.  orientalis. 
T.  tetragyna,  Tanacetum  vulgare,  Taraxacum  officinale,  Taxu8  bac- 
cata,  Terfezia  Leonis,  Teucrium  ChamcedryR,  T.  Creticum,  T.  Marura, 
T.  Polium,  T.  Scordiuin,  Thapsia  edulis,  Theligonum  Cynocrambe, 
Thouarea  sarmentosa,  Thymeleea  tinctoria,  Thymus  aestivus,  T.  capi- 
tatns,  T.  hiemalis.  T.  Mastichina,  T.  Serpillum,  T.  vulgaris,  Tilia 
argentea,  T.  dasystyla,  T.  Europsea,  T.  petiolaris,  Tinguarra  Sicula, 
Tragopogon  porrifolius,*  Trapa  natans,*  Tremella  meseuterica, 
Trichodesma  Zeylanicum,  Trifolium  agrarium,  T.  Alexandrinum, 
T.  alpestre,  T.  fragiferum,  T.  glomeratum,  T.  hybridum,*  T.  incar- 
natum,  T.  medium,  T.  montanum.  T.  ochroleucum,  T.  pratense*  T. 
Quartinianum,  T.  repens,*  T.  resupinatum,  T.  spadiceum,  T.  subro- 
tundum,  Trigonella  Foenum  Graecum,  Triticum  junceum,  T.  vulgare,* 
Tuber  aBstivum,  T.  albidum,  T.  cibarium,  T.  magnatum,  Tulipa  Ges- 
iiei-iana,  Ulex  Europaeus,  Ulmus  campestris,*  U.  pedunculata,  Urginia 
Scilla,  Vaccinium  Arctostaphylos,  V.  Myrtillus,*  V.  Oxycoccus,  V. 
uliginosum,  V.  Vitis-Idaea,  Valeriana  officinalis,  Valerianella  olitoria, 
Veratrum  album,  Verbascum  Thapsus,  Viburnum  Tinus,  Vicia  Cracca, 
V.  Ervilia,  V.  Faba,*  V.  peregidn^,  V.  sativa,*  V.  sepium,  V.  syl- 
vatica,  V.  tetrasperma,  Viola  odorata,  Vitis  Schimperiara,  V. 
vinifera,*  Withania  somnifera,  Zelkova  crenata,  Z.  Cretica,  Zizyphus 
Lotus,  Z.  Spina  Christi,  Z.  vnlgaris. 

NORTHERN  AND  TEMPERATE  EASTERLY  ASIA. 
Acer  palmatum,  A.  pictum,  Actaea  spicata,  Actinidia  arguta,  jiBgle 
sepiaria,  -^sculus  turbinata,  Agaricus  flammeus,  Agriophyllum  Gobi- 
cum,  Agrostis  palustris,  A.  rubra,  A.  vulgaiis,  Ailantus  glandulosa,  Ake- 
bia  lobata,  A.  quinata,  Albizzia  Julibrissin,  Aleurites  cordata.  Allium 
Cepa,*  A.  fistulosura,  A.  sativum,  A.  Schoenoprasum,  Alnus  glutinosa, 
Alopecnms  geniculatus,  Anabasis  Ammodendron,  Andropogon  in- 
volutus,  Aralia  cordata,  Arctostaphylos  uva  ursi,  Arenga  saccharifera, 
Aristolochia  recurvilabra,  Artemisia  Cina,  A.  Di'acnnculus,  Arundi- 
naria  Japonica,  A.Veitchii,  Atriplex  hortensis,  Avena  elatior,*  A.  fatua, 

A.  flavescens,  A.  pubescens,  Balsamodendron  Mukul,  Bambusa 
Beechyana,  B.  flexuosa,  B.  Senaensis,  B.  tuldoides  (under  Schizos- 
tachyum),  Barbai^a  vulgaris,  Basella  rubra,  Berberis  Japonica, 
Betula  alba,  Boehmeria  nivea,*  Brassica  alba,  B.  Chinensis,  B.  juncea, 

B.  nigra,  Bromus  asper,  B.  inermis,  Briza  media,  Broussonetia  papy- 
rifera,  Butomus  umbellatus,  Buxus  microphylla,  B.  sempervirens,* 
Caesalpinia  sepiaria.  Camellia  Japonica,  C.  Thea,*  Cannabis  sativa.* 
Caragana  arborescens,  Carex  arenaria,  C.  pumila,  Carissa  Carandas, 
Carpinus  cordata,  C.  erosa,  C.  Japonica,  C.  laxiflora,  Carum  Bulbo- 
castanum,  C.  Carui,  Catalpa  Kaempferi,  Cedrela  Sinensis,  Celtis 
Sinensis,  Cephalotaxus  Fortunei,  C.  drupacea,  Cetraria  Islandica, 
ChaBrophyllum  macrospermum,  Chamaerops  excelsa,  C.  Fortunei, 
Chenopodium  Bonus  Henricus,  Cinnamomum  Camphoi*a,  Citrus 
Japonica,  C.  trifoliata,  Convallaria  majalis,  Coprinus  comatus^  Gor- 
chorus  capsularis,*    Cordyline  terminalis,   Comus  teva&^  Q.Q.\:\A3a»arvx^^ 
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cinnamomeiis,  Corylus  heterophylla,  Cryptomeria  Japonica,  Cucumis 
Melo,*  Cudrania  triloba,  Cupressus  funebris,  C.  obtnsa    C.  pisifera, 
Cycas  revoluta,  Daucus  Carota,*  Debregeasia  edulis,  Dendrocalamns 
strictus,  Dioficorea  bulbifera,  D.  Japonica,  D.  oppositifolia,  D.   qiiin- 
queloba,  Diospyros   Kaki,*  D.  Lotus,  Ehrharta  caudata,  ElseagDus 
hortensis,  E.  longipes,  E.  parvifolius,  Eleusine  Coracana,*   Erianthos 
Japonicus,  Eruca  sativa,  Euonymus  Japonicns,  Euryale  ferox,  Eaxolus 
vii'idia,  ExcsBcaria  sebifera,  Fagopyrum  cymosum,   F.  esculentnm,* 
F.  Tataricum,   Fagus  Sieboldii,  Fatsia  papyrifera,  Ferula  Sambnl. 
Fistulina  hepatica,  Fraxinus  Chmensis,  Gelidium  cornenm,  Genii^ta 
tinctoria,  Geum  urbanum,  Ginkgo  biloba,*Gleditschia  horrida.  Glycine 
hispida,*  G.  Soya»  Glyptostrobus  heterophyllus,  Heleocharis  taberosa, 
Heracleum    Sibiricum,    Hordenm  secalinnm,*  Hovenia   dulcis.    Hy- 
drangea Thunbergi,  Ilex  crenata,  Imperata  arundinacea,  Isatis  indi- 
gotica,  I.  tinctoria,  Jasminum  grandiflortam,*  J.  officinale,*  J.  sambac, 
jnglans  cordiformis,  J.  Mandschnrica,  J.  Sieboldiana,  J.  stenocarpa. 
Jiiniperus  Chinensis,  J.  sph«?rica,  Lathyrus  macrorrbizus,   Lepidiuin 
liitifolinra,   Lespodeza  striata,*   Ligustrum   Japonicuni,    L.    lucidum, 
riicjuidambar    Formosana,    Livistona    Chinensis,    Lyciiim    Chinense, 
Magnolia  hypolenea,  M.  Ynlan,  Melia  Azadirachta,  Melica  altissima. 
Mentha    arvensis,  Morchella  conica,  ^lorus  alba,*  Mucuna  Cochin- 
chinensis,    Musa    Cavendishii,*    Myrica  rubra,     Myrtus    tomentosjj, 
Nageia    cupressina,    Nephelium     Litchi,     N.     Longanuni,     (Enanthe 
Pliellandrium,  Ophiopogon  Japonicus,  Osmanthus  fragrans,  Pachyma 
Ha»len,  Paliurus  raniosissim us,  Panax  Shinsing,  Paulowniaimperialis, 
Pennisetum  cereale,  Perilla  arguta,   Phoenix  pusilla,   Photinia  Erio- 
botrya,*   Phyllostachys  bambusoides,   P.  nigra,    Physalis  Alkekenfji, 
P.  angulata,  Pinus  Alcockiana,   P.  densiflora,   P.   firma,  P.   Fortunei, 
P.  Jezoensis,  P.  Ka^mpferi,  P.  Koraiensis,  P.  leptolepis,  P.  Massoniana, 
P.  obovata,   P.   selenolepis,    P.    Thunbergi,    P.    parviflora,    P.    polita, 
P.  Sibirica  P.  stenolepls,  P.  Tsuga,   Planera  Japonica,    Poa   airoides, 
P.  alpina,  P.  bulbosa,  P.  fertilis,  P.  palustris,  Polygaster  Samj)adarins, 
Polygonum  tinctoriura,  Populus  nigra,  P.  tremula,  Prangos  pabularia. 
Porphyra  vulgaris,  Prunus  Armcniaca,*  P.  domestica,*   P.  Japoni(.*a, 
P.  padiis,  P.  Persica,*   P.  Pseudo-cerasus,   P.  tomentosa,    Pterocarpus 
liulicus,  Pterocaryafraxinifolia,  P.  stenoptera,  PuerariaTliunbergiana, 
Pugioniuni  cornutuni,  Pyrus  aucuparia,  P.  Japonica,  Quercus  Chinen- 
sis,  Q.  cornea,  Q.  cuspidata,   Q.  dentata,*   Q.  glabra,   Q.    glauciV,  Q- 
MoiiLTolicMi,  y.  serrata,*  Rhamnus  chlorophorus,  R.  Frangula,  R.  utihs, 
Khapis  tlabelliforniis,  R.  humilis.   Rheum  officinale,*    R.  palmatiim,* 
R.  Rhapouticum,  R.  Tartaricum,  R.  undulatum,   Rhus  semialata,  R. 
siiccodanea,   K.  vernicifera,  Rosa  Indica,  R.   hevigata,   R.    nioschata, 
K.  ruL''<>sa,  R.  sempervirens,  R.  spinosissima,  Rubia  cordifolia,  Rubn? 
|)arvift)lius,  R.  phu'iiicolasiiis,  Rumex  acetosa,    R.  Patientia,    R.  vesi- 
ca ri  us,    Saccharum   oilicinai'um,*   S.    Sinense.   Sagittaria  sai^ttifolin, 
SaJix     Rabylonica,*     S.    .laj)()nica,    Sanguisorba   minor,    Sciadopitrs 
vort/cillatji,   Scorzonera  a\\V\c^A\\\^,  ^elvuum    Monnieri,    Silene    Cucn- 
biilus^  Sniilax  China,  ^o\Avot^  ^w^omvi^,  ^^^^^xj^-a. '«:tN:^^'d%^  Spinad* 
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oler&cefi,'  Stiu'liyK  talx^rifera,  Sterualia  nobilid,  Tetrogonia  exiiansa,! 
TL'trftnlhcTA  .lupmiic^,  TiUa  Europipft,  T.  Mauclinricn,  Thuya  dola^l 
'brats,  T.  Jnpotiiuri,  T.  orimitjiliR,  Tiirreya  grainJL*,  T.  nucifora,  Trapftfl 
hicornis,*  T.  biapinosa,*  Trifnlium  pi-aU-nsi-."  Tripliaaia  AarandotaJ 
Ulmns  compeitris,  U.  piit-vifolia,  Vaccininin  .lapoiiicum.  V.  pivsiauo^ 
Voratrnni  album.  Vim  Cracca,  V.  Hepium.  V.  sylvalicu.  Tignn 
Sinensis.'  Vitex  (rifnlia,  Vitis  LBbruBcn,  V.  valpiua,'  Wistaria  CUiD«a-l 
Xaiitlicxylnii  in[miitum.  Zt-lltuva  aciiiiiiiiata,  Ziiiaiiia  laI)foli&,il 
yAXvphn*  .Injtibn,  A.  iiineiiAiB,  Z»yHia  pungeuH.  1 

8nDTHEB.S  KHIA.  J 

AcaciaAraliica,  A.CatechTi,A.concinTia,A.  Famesiana,  A.  latronun^ 
A-  Sondra,  Acer  Cajiipbelli,  A.  Iwvigntnm,  A,  niveiim.  A.  nblougttr^l 
A.  st(?rL'uliaci.'iiiD,  A.  villoBum,  Aconitum  ferm,  ^jdcef&n  luajiUH 
Aig\<i  Maiiiielus,  ^scbTnomenei  aspora,  .^nciilns  Indica.  AkebiB 
lubata,  A.  qninata,  Albizxia  bigetnina.  A.  l>obbeck.  A,  micranlhajl 
A  procera,  A.  ftipulata,  Alonritca  (Hirdntn,  A.  minba,  Allinm  rnbelliira,! 
Alans  Xopalensis,  AJoo  tjORotrina,  Alocsylon  A^lloohnm,  AlptniM 
U&Iaiiga,  Amarantiis  pamcul»tiia,  Amurphophallns  Konjac.  Andr<M 
p(^n  aDnulatna,  A.  Calamaa,  A.  ccrnnus,  A.  falcatos,  A,  GrylloaB 
A.  involatus,  A.  IschaRiitm,  A.  Ivarancnsa,  A.  montanQs,  A.  munfl 
catas,  A  Nardns,  A.  pertusus.  A,  sacubaratiis,*  A.  SchoPnanfl 
thoB,  A.  sericeas,  A.  Sorgliam,"  Anthistiria  ciliatift,*  Aponogetofl 
crispaa,  Aqoilaria  Agnlloclin,  Aniliu  Ginaeng,  Aret'a  Nac'cnais,  jfl 
triandm  (ondei- Zftlacca),  Aristolnchia  Indica-,  Art.x-arpna  Bengaloi^ 
ria,  A.  iiit«gi-i folia,*  Aruniiinaria  collosn,  A.  debilia,  A.  clogaall 
A.  falcatn,  A.  Falconeri,   A.  Huokoriana,   A.  Japonica,  A,  KliaslaniH 

A.  nuutrosnernia,  A.  Bpathitloru,  A.  suburucta,  A.  teata  (partly  undid 
SRhistostacnyDtn),  Amtiditiellu  Nepalensis,  Anind(>  BongiUrinsis,  hm 
Karka,  AviGciiDiaofricinaliB,  Axima  tetracjuilha,  BambiiHa  arnaditiaceBil 
It.  aspera,  B.  ntteauata,  B.  Hatcooa,  B.  lllnmeaDre.  B.  elegnntiasima|l 

B.  flcxuni^n,  B.  marginala,  B.  monodelpha,  B.  nutans,  a.  pnllidM 
H.  pulytnnrplia,  B.  re^ia,  U.  spinosa,  B.  striota,  B.  Tuldn  (nndad 
SoIiiKriattLehyiim),  B.  vcrticillata.  B.  vulgariK,  Kiuclla  Incidn,  B.  TMibrM 
Beeaiia  ek'giuitissiniii,  B.  Rheedet,  B.  stridala,  B.  Ti-avancorica  (nndfld 
Soliixnstuvbyiiiii),  Bdin  jacnltfulia,  Buriincaija  curtfera,  BeutiiickM 
Coddapauna  (ondtir  Zu.lai'ca),  Borbarin  aristata,  B.  Asiatioa,  Sfl 
Lyoiniu,  B.  NopalfnHiM.  Belala  acnminata.  Bmhineria  nivea,^  BornsBifl| 
Habellifoi-mis,  B<jswi'llia  Bi-n-ahi,  Braasifa  juncea,   Buddtea  AKiatlom 

B.  CnU-illei,  B.  nia£ro8ta<;byH,  B.  pauiciilata.  Butuu.  Fr<mdosa,  BuiciJQ 
Wallichiana,  ()»sa!pinia  Sappaii,  C,  Hopiaria,  Cajnnns  I mlionii J 
Calamufl    moDtaiiuB,    C.    acanthosjiathun,    0,    ureutns,    C.    extouadfl 

C.  l''lagellam,  C  floribanduH,  C  leptispadix,  O.  macros patbiu,  S 
HishmolonBis,  C.  quinqaenervins,  C.  RorlBauas.'  C  BoKt^sosnathj^ 
C  tvnuis  (nndor  ZaJacca).  Canieltia  Thea,*  Uanavalia  gtadiaffl 
Oftpparis  a.pbylla,  C.  homda,  C.  It<ixbiirglii,  C.  Bepiaria,  Carux  MaocI 
OPoftiana,  CaHssaCarandas,  Carpinus  viiuinea,  Caithamos  iixivuavWM 
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isa  (under  Zalacca),  C.  urens,  CaHsia  Absus,  C.  fistula,  Castanopsis 
jiitea,    C.    Indica,    Casuarina   equisetifolia,    Cedrela   febrifuea,* 


obtusa 

arpfentea,    C.    Indica,    Casuarina   equisetifolia,    Cedrela   febrifuga,^ 
C.  serrata,    C.  Toona,*    (>e])halostachjura    capitatum,    C.    pallidum, 
C.    ])ergracile     (under     Schizostachyum)     Chfierophyllum     Mannii, 
Chama^rops     Khasyana,     C.    Martiana,     C.     Ricbieana,     Chloroxy- 
lon    Swietenia,     Chrysanthemum      roseum,     Cinnamomum     Cassia, 
C.     Loureiroi,    Citrus    Aurantium,*    C.  Medica,*  Clausena    Wampi, 
Coccinia  Indica,  Cocosraanthus  macrophyllus,  Coix  Lacbryma,  Coleas 
Amboinicus,  Colocasia  esculenta,*  C.  Indica,  Coi'chorus  acutangnlus, 
C.  capsulai-is,*  C.  olitorius,*  Cordyline  terminalis,  Crambe   cordifolia, 
Crotalaria  Burhia,    C.  juncea,*    C.  retusa,    Croton  laceiferus,  C.  Tig- 
lium,  Cucumis  cicatrisatus,  C.  Colocynthis,   C.  Momordica.   C.  ntilis- 
simus,  Cupressus   glauca,    C.    torulosa.  Curcuma   longa,  Cyamopsis 
psoraloides,  Cyathea  medullaris,  Cynodon  Dactylon,*  Cyperus  corym- 
bosus,  C.  tegetum  Daemonorops  Guruba,  D.  Jenkinsii,   D.  nutanti. 
florus  (under  Zalacca),  Dalbergia  latifolia.  D.  Sissoo,*  Damniara  alba, 
I)e])regeasia  dichotoma,  D.  hypolouca,  1).  velutina,  D.  Wallichiana, 
Deciiisnea  iiisignis,  Dendrocalamns  I^i'andisii,  I),  llagellifer,  I),  giiraii- 
teus,    1).  Hamiltoni,    1).    Hookeri,    D.    longi^patlius,    D.   sei-iceus,  D. 
strictus   (under  Schizostachyum),  Desniodium    trifloruni,    Dinochloa 
Andamanica,  Dioscorea  aculeata,  1).  alata,  1).  atropurjmrea,  D.  bulbi- 
fera,  I),  doltoidea,  D.  fasciculata,  1).  glabra,*  D   globosa,  D.  uunimn- 
laria,   1).  oppositifolia,  D.  pentaphylla.  1).  purpurea,  1).   spicata,  I). 
tomentosa,    D.   triphylla,    Diospyros    Chloroxyloii,    U.   Ebenuni.*  D. 
Melanoxylon,  D.  oppositifolia,  1).  qa^sita,  Doliclios  nniflorns,  Draca-na 
cinnahuriiia,  Eleusiiu?  Coracana,  E.  stricta,  Elionurus  hirsutus,  Engel- 
hard tia    spicata,    Ereniurus    aurantiacus,     E.    spectabilis,    Erio<;hU>a 
polystachya,  Eurotia  ceratiodes,  Eugenia  caryophyllata,  E.  coi*difolia, 
E.  Janibolana,  E.  Jambos,   E.  inaboides,   E.  Malacceusis,   E.  revolnta, 

E.  rotundifolia,  Euryalo  ferox,  Fagopyruni  cymosum,  Ferula  alliacea, 

F.  foetida,  F.  galbaniifiua,  Ficus  elastica,*  F.  Indica,  F.  infectoi-ia,  F. 
laccifera,  F.  Tikoua,  Flacourtiacataphracta,  F.  Hamontchi,  Flemingia 
tuberosa,  Fraxinns  iloribunda,  Garcinia  elliptica,  (.1.  Travancoriea,  G. 
xantiiochymus,  Gelidiuni    corneum,  Gentiana   Kurroo,  Gigant^x'hloa 
apuK,   G.    aspera,    G.    atier,    G.    heterostachya,    G.    maxima    (under 
iScliizostachyuni),  G.  nigro-ciliata.  G.  robusta,  G.  verticillata,  Glvcine 
hisj)i(la,*  Gossy])iuni  arborcum,*  G.  herbaceum,*  Gracilaria  lichenoi- 
des,   (iuilaudiiia    Bouduc,    Guizotia    oleifera,   Gunnera    macrophyllB, 
Gynocardia    odorata,    Ilardwickia    binata.   Heleocharis    tistulosa,  H. 
plantaginea,  Heinarthria  c<nn})refsa,  Hibiscus  cannabinus,  H.  SaMa- 
rilTa,  ]I.  tetraj)hyllus,  Holhoellia  acuminata,  Holoptelea  integrifolia, 
Hydnum  coralloides,  Illicium  veruni,  lllippe  butyracea,  I.  latifolifl, 
I.    sericea,    Imbricaria  coriacoa,  Indigofera   argentea,    I.    tinctoria,* 
Iponura  niammosa*  1    })aniculata,  I.  pes    capra^,    Jasminum   gitoidi- 
floi'iini,*   J.    Sanibac,    Juni])erus    recurva,    J.    Wallichiana,    Jasticia 
Ad liafoda,  Kcntia  Moluccana,  Lactuca  sativa,  Lagei*stra*mia  Indica» 
Launa^a   ]nnnalit\da,  liV\^^so\vv^  viWm,   Le^ironia    mucronata,   Licaalft 

pel  tat  a    (under    Ttalacca),  lAxtioiaA    ^vi\^\'^^\T\\^^  \iw\dftYa    Neesiaaa, 
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Liqaidambnr  Altingiri.,  Litsett  Wif;)>tiatiu,  LiviMtoiut  .IimkiiiHii  (andcra 
Sftlacca),  Mnliit  Elietina.  MiichiluH  oditratiMHima,  MagiioUA  Ciimpbclli,! 
K,  epbiFTiM^nrpti,  Muhiiritnga  Kmodi,  MallotuK  Pliili[ii)im>nBLH,  MiiUfl 
vMtrnm  Hpittitum.  Miin^ifLnti  luilii.'a.*  Mouatia  Payu,  MtsUlencn  Leii-1 
CAdendnin.  Jlelin  Axiulirut-iitii.  M.  Ajiedaruch.  Melnoaniia  Immbnaoidcs,  M 
U.  liitmiliB,  M.  Tmvuiiuiirii'u,  Mi'UuorrW'tL  DKitu-Uk  ML-lounlniQURf 
in]piu.-liHiirtiE>,  Mu-'hrliu  Kxcelsa.  Minioaa  raliiuaulie.  Miniiii!Q]i»'J 
l(!ng^  M-  MiHiilkura,  Moringa  [tttirjgospernia.  Moiuh  at-re)piirptirea,,H 
lluCDiiA  C.'iM'liinL'hinfnniM,  Mui-raja  exotica,  Muaa  p<K'oirii'a,  ]H.  (.-orni- V 
cnltttu,  M.  paradiBiaca,"  M.  sapieutum,*  M.  Biniiarum,*  M.  tuxUliB,"  I 
t.  trogliidj-lainim,  Mjrii-a  aapida.  Mjrtns  tomeut-osa.  Nagein  attiiu-OyJ 
^^ ',  lii-a«tee.t&,  N.  i-iipM^sina.  Nardostachys  graiidiflora.  N,  JatamiuiBi,! 
tfftHtiiH  BorhonicuM,  Neplieiium  lappaceura.  N.  Lougannm,  NyoUmtluaLj 
Arbor  tristlB.  OclmKHi'pun  loiigifolin§,  Ocimum  Ba«iliouin,  O.  cantun^a 
".  ^aliaHimuin.  ().  H&nrt.uiiL.  Oonanthe  stolotiifero.  OncciHpeirtiititn fl 
(asci  CD  latum,  Onoama  Eiuodi,  Oi^za  aativa,  Oxyt«tianLhent  albii-.l 
cdliata.  0.  nij^o-ciliata.  U.  Thwaitcsii  (uiiiior  Scliixostauhyum),  Paliwl 
quiam  Barut^eiiMi-,  Palucjuium  ollipticnm,  P.  fornioinuii.  P.  Gutta,  P.a 
CfaiitziauQiu.  P.  MalaccBiise,  P.  (ibloiiRifoliwin,  P.  nbuvatuiu,  Pifl 
)il«iyanmn.  P,  polyantbetuum,  P.  princops,  P.  Tri>iibii,  PaiiduiiiM 
rnrcatuB.  Paiiicniil  atro-virons,  I',  bviziinthntn,  P.  coloratuiii.  P.  com-J 
iositoni,  P  flHvidiini,  P,  Hiiitnns,  P.  folioanm,  P.  fruinontBceuiu.*  PiB 
udopuH,  i',  llalicnm,*  P.  Kopnigii,  P.  milinfeum,  P.  mcillc.  P.  Mjiinis,  ■ 
P.  proBtratHTii,  P.  rpptms,  P.  aangitinale,*  P,  jtariDCDLogun:).  P.  semb-1 
Ifltniu.  P.  tcnaifloriini,  P.  A-irgatntn.  Parrotia  .laeqnetnontiaiia,  Pai«'J 
lalam  disticlinui,*  P.  «c rn hi cu latum,  Payenia  Leerii,  P.  iiia<;rupliyUuJ 
',  Mainjfayi,  Ppnnisctiim  tyjiimidenm,*  Perilla  cicimoideB,  PenoeJ 
-"-Ytnim  Sowa,  PhaHPohis  ncomtifoliiiB,  P.  adenantUnB.  P.  Imiat.iu,  PX 
ai,*  Phtrnix  humilis.  P.  HwiouBna,  P.  Kasya.  P.  MprkuBii.  P^ 
aaeloynria  (iindpr  Zalautm),  P.  paludoBa,  P.  pusilla,  P.  sylvcBtrU^ 
P.  Zollanicsi,  Phyllunthus  Cheriinila,  P.  Ciooa,  Pbylitistncliys  biiinbQ« 
I,  PliysoT-rliynplif.8  Braliiiuns,  Piiius  Bnimmiatia,  P.  Odrns,*  Pfl 
tcclsa,  P.  OBrardiiina,"  P.  Griffithii,  P.  loiigifoliu  *  P.  Pindrow,  Pfl 
mithiftna,  P.  Webltlnna.  Pipliirns  propin<(nii8,  P.  veliiUniis.  Pisiinfl 
*  PlRctocomia  AsBamicn,  P.  Himuluyaua,  P.  Khasyann  (nnde^| 
Zalai'Ca),  P.  m»(;ri)»ta«)iya,  Pua  Chiiit'neis,  P.  parrifldra,  P.  cyiio-fl 
faroides,  Pndopbylliim  Rnn>di,  PogtisU'mou  Heyneaniw,  P.  parviflornaS 
?.  Patcbimli,  Polygala  crotalitruidcs,  Polygtwter  Hampadarius,  Popnliifl 
riliatn,  P.  Euphratica,  Pnueokia  tuburoKa,  PrusuptB  Bpicifcra,  P^ 
Stoiibuiimna,  Psnmintigetou  setifolinm,  PBendoBtacIiyriiu  polyirior^ 
ihnni  (undt-r  St^hiKoataohynm).  PterouarpUH  IndJcus,  P.  Maniupiriin^| 
%  BKiilnUnns,  Pturopyrum  Ancheri,  PtycliDBpei-mn  diBti^ilia.  P.  MasS 
elienbrdukiBiia,  Pueraria  t.vibcruBa.  Pj-rnlaria  edalls,  (jaurcaB  nnntttiitfi^ 
),  oyoloptiora,  Q.  dilatata,  (j.  GiifKthU,  Q.  iucana;  (j.  lamelloaa,  Qjl 
iiu)ifcilia,Q.  pachyphylla,  Q.  riitiuidat«,  Q.  Bemecarpifolia,  Q.  apicntifl 
J.   sqnamata,  Q,  Suadaica.    Q.    uvarifolia.    ItaplianuH  c-andaLuti,   [^| 
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nbtusti  (under  Zalaccu).  C.  tirens,  CaHHta  Ab«iu»,r.  liJiti]l«,  C 
ar^eiitca,    C.    liidii^ti,    Casunriua  »|uinetifn1ia,    Ctdrcla  I 
C  sDi-rat.a,    C.  Tonnii,*    (^viih&loetadivuu    CHuitatum,   C- 
U,    imrKnuiilu     (iiiulw     Scliizustnch)  uui )     Chny^|thj 
ChAmairiijiR     Kha»yanft,     C.    Martianu,     C.     RictiJni 
Ion    Swietenia,     ClirvRaiitlieiauiti      i-oseum.     (.'ioniun 

C.     Loiu-einii,    Citrnu    Aurantiotn."    0.  Mi-dica,"  OUhh    

Cnvcinia  hidiea.  Cocosma-ntlius  maci'otiiiylluB,  Cmx  Lm-hrjrm*.  C 
Amboiniuus,  ColocaHia  efculoiita,*  C  Itidica.  C(irduii-u»  uav 
C.  (.■apsularis,*  0,  olikirina,*  {.'ordjliiiH  terminal  is,  Crainl»e  i 
Crolwlai-ia  Barilla,    C.  januea,*    C.  retnBa.    Crottiu  luucilea 
Hum,  Cucumis  cicutriBatus,  C.  OolncjDtliis.  C^  Uomoi  " 
simiDi.  L'lipi'i-tisuH   gtauca,    C.    t«rulo§a,   C'urcuiua  In 
nuoiitltniltm,  (Jyathea  rueduliai'is,  Cynodon  Dacdylon,*  -jr- 
bwuK.  C  ttijfeium  DcemonoropH   (.taruhn,  I).  Jeuldostl,  ] 
001*08  (onder  Zalacca),  Dtilbor^ift  Intifolia.  J).  iSiaBoo,*  ~ 
Oebrcgeasia  dichatoma,  D.  hypnlcntMi,  I).  Tchitina.  [ 
Dwaianea  inai^U,  DondrnmlnmiiN  Hnindifii,  1).  fla^l 
tens.   U.  Uaniiltoni.    i).    Hf«.kmi,    U,    lorijfispntlmH.  i 
Btrictas  (under  SchizogtadliynrnJ,   DesnioJiiim    l.riHon 
Andaiuanica,  DioHCoren  aculeiit.n,  T>.  alulik.  1).  atronnrpura 
fora.  D.  dcUnidca,  D.  fujs  fie  data,  D.  gkhm,"  D  gloIwH*,  I 
Urin,  D.  o[hjiosit.ifoli'it,  U.  pculnphjrlla.  U.  [mrpunoi,  *~ 
totnpijtoHa,    D.  tripliylla,    Ditispjtiis    ("hluroxylim,    " 
MelKtiaxylnn,  l>.  opposttii'iilia,  I).  qiL'sita.  Doliclimt  rv 
oimialiuHiiii,  Klenainc  Cofamua,  K.  stricta,  Klionnrui 
liurdtiik  spit-ata,    Kremuras    anraTttiaunii.    K.    envct 
pulyptnchyiv,  Karotia  ceratiodt-d.  Kagenia  caryonliyHaia,  I 
E.  Jttmlioitina,  K.  Jauilios,  E.  roaliiiidufl,  K.  HoIik-cl'. 

E.  raUindifulia^  Euryale  ferns,  Kagopymm  ejpwsun: 

F.  (ontidii,  F.  K^lhaniiflua,  tloua  elastica,"  F.  IndioA,  F. 
lavniferu.  F.  Tikoua,  Flaeourtiaoataphiitcl.a.  F.  Kumimtchi,  1 
tnbwosa,  Fraiinufi  fioi-ibnnda,  (iai-ciiiia  cllipti       "   *" 
xanlliueliyinua.  Oelidinm   corni'imi,  Oct'i' 
apuB,  G.    a«p«ra.    G.    alter.    G.    hewri>: 
Siiltiicoatacliyxun),  G.  nicro-oiliiHa,  0.  vl- 
hispida.*  GoB«v|iiiiiii  uT-l-nriUtu,"  f)   Ih'iI 
dea.    Uuilan.l.''  ■     ' 
Gywocardia   ■■ 
plamagiuea,  I !  < 
riffa,  H,  tctr;n.i. 
Hydnura  cor.iU.mliN    1 
1.    Bene  0  a,    Itntiriniiriii    . 
IpntniTiD  QntmnitiMi!  ] 
(loriim,*  .1,    Sifit.i.'' 
Adlmtnda,  K'  ■ 
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Innibur  Alliug-iii,  LiUeu  Wightiaiia,  Liv-i»itona  Jeukinsii  (utiildl 

«J.  Malm  Kbciius.  Miicliiluf  i Kioraliawima.  Magnolia  Camjibiitla 

.  sphimwurfia.   Mnbiiruu^  Kimili.  Mailntiis  Phili[>|>itK'nsis,  Mat 

^TMtruin  npiotttuni,  Muiifrifei'a  Itidica.*  Maoulia  Piija.  Melaleucu  Leoj 

sdendmn.  Meltik  Axiuliruchta.  M.  Azoilai-ach,  Melocanna  bitmbu 

hnmiliK.  M.  Trai'uticorica,  Mi-tfinorrho'H  iwitAta,  Mt-luciLlanitij 
npiiclilWiin.  Miuholia  excclsa.  Mimosa  rubicaulis,  1 
^Kletifn.  M,  Mauilkftra.  MoHnga  pterygoapcrma,  Moiua  ati-opur[ini-o( 
tUtiCttna  CcK.-Ijinuhiiieu8ia.  Murraya  exotica.  Mnsa  ooccinea.  JU,  oom9 
IcnlatA,  M.   [lai-adiaiaca.*  M.  eapipntnin,'*  M,  aitniat-unii*  M.  textiliti,« 

■  M.  troplinlyisinini.  Myrica  eapiila,  Myrtws  domeiitflsa,  Nageia  amanj 
|S.  bracteaU,  N,  cnprepsina.  r»an!ostnohya  grandiflora,  N.  JataiiiatiBl 

i  liorlK-iiicus.  Neplielinm  Inppiicetmi,  N.  Longantim,  Nyct«nthej 
I  Arbor  tt'iflti*.  OclirocariJUH  longi  fill  ins,  Ocimora  Bftsilicuni,  r 
LU.  gTatissiinum,    0.  Hanctum,   Oenanthe   stolotiifem,   Uncospermad 

■  fasnca latum,  OnoHma  Jimoili,    Orjza   saliva,   Osytenanthem  alb« 
IcilialA.  O,  nigw-ciliatn,  0,  Thwaiteaii   (under  ScliiKOBtaclijnnn).  Pftlv 

I  Boniecnue,  Paliiqniiini  ellipticum,  P.  formomim,  P,  Oatta,  f 
ianam,  P,  Maldccense,  P.  iililongifciHoni,  P.  obovatani,  f _ 
Bram,  P-  polyanthenmin,  P.  princujis,  P.  Tronbii,  Paiidaaoi 
M,  Panininl  af7-ci-virenK,  P.  brizanthum.  P.  colorut.um,  P, 

'iiitaTiM,  P.  foliosmu.  P.  frumeiitncenin, 
(  1*.  Itolicnm,*  P.  Koetiigii.  P.  niiUncwuni.  P.  indlle,  P.  Mynni 
ntttm,  P.  repims,  P.  sanguiaalc,*  P,  samienUisum,  P.  semi 
.  UTHiiHomm,  P.  virgatura,  Purrotia  .lacn^uflmotitiann,  Pm 
Fdinticthitn;,*  P.  BCnibioiilatnni.  Payeuia  Loerii,  P.  mm-mpbytllJ 
f  Moinpttj-i,    Pennisi'tnm    lyiihoidt-um.'   Penllu   out  moid  cs,  Peaw 
,  Phaee'ilns  avouitifoHus,  P.  aUfimnLbuu,  P.  tunnr.us,  F 
lix    huiuilis,    P.    Hanceaua,  P.    Easyu,   P.  Mvrknt " 
Onielnj-anu  (imdi-r  ZiUacca).  P.  palodoi^a,  P.  pUHilla.  P.  nylventr 
~*.  Zvluuiieu,  Piiyllanthim  CWniuila,  P.  Cicca,  Pbylluslacliys  bamb^ 
I,  Pby«orrliju('b<».  Un.b'iieuf.,  Plnus  Di-nnoniaua.  P.  Cfdros,"  : 
».  P.  OBrurdiaiia.*  P.  GntBthu.  P.  longiEolia.*  P.  Pludrow.  : 
aithisua.  P.  \\Vbf.iiin:i.  Piptums  propinquus,  P,  velnt.iua§.  Pisni^ 
■Btirnm,*  Pb'ctiii-'uiiiiti  AsHamica,  P.  Himalayaiia.  P,  Khaeyana  (uudol 
uuu),  P.   iiiaL'ri iHlacliya,  Poa  Chincnsie.    P,   parviflnra,  P.  oym 
Irartnden,  Podupliylliitn  Kmodi,  PogiMtemon  HpyQcaiiiiH,  P.  parvilloniq 
^^.Patcbodli.  Polyffala  crotalai-oiden,  PolygastorsampadDriHij,  Popnlof 
Kciliata,    P.    Eupbratica,    PoiiRolisiR    tiiberosa,    Proaopie   gpicifera,    ~ 
f  SUpbaiiiana,    P(«amniogeton    sot.ifoliiini,    PsciidiMtnchytim    polynjoi 
I  pbiim  (under  Scbijiostschyum),  Pl^trwnrpUH  Indiciis,  P.  Marsiipmn 
I  P.  BHutnlinNH,  Ptoropyrnin  Aucbtri.  Ptyt-bospBrnin  difitipba,  P.  Miu 
clieubfofkiftiia,  Pneraria  tubcrofta,  Pyrnlurin  ndnlis,  QuercnBRniiiilut 
F  (1,  ry.-I.-.T.h.-.ni,  IJ.  t!ilat«ta,  Q.  Onflitliii,  Q.  inwiiia;  Q.  tainolloea,  (^ 
ii'liyfiliylln,  Q.  mtniiiiata.  Q.  eptnerurpiFolia,  Q.  apicatlf 
,1    SundiiiiTii,    Q.    uvnrif'iHu,    Rnpbniina  citQiWne,   F 
:i  niririfinm,  Rbi-um  Austnilp,'  M.  i.HieiiiBlc/  ithniSi, 
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laciniatunu  R.  villosum,  RicinuH  comniuiiis,*  RoKa  Indica,  R.  mos" 
cbata.  R.  senipervirens,  Rubia  cordifolia,  Rubus  aciiiuinatiis,  R- 
biflorus,  R.  elli})ticTis,*  R.  lasioearpus,  R.  MoluccaiiuSf  R.  iiatans,  R- 
rugosus,*  R.  tiliaceus,  Sacoharum  officinarum,*  S.  spontaiieuTu,  S. 
violaceum,  Salix  Daviesii,  S.  teti*as])eiTna,  Sanseviera  Zeyhinica,  San- 
talum  albtiiu,  Schinia  Wallicbii,  Scbizostacbyum  elegautissimum,  S. 
Bluniei,  S.  biticbyclaclum,  S.  Hasskarlianum.  S.  irraturu,  S.  ZoUiiigeri, 
Scutia  Indica,  Scsamum  Indicum,*  Sesbania  aeiileata,  S.  -<4]gyptiaca, 
S.  caiiTiabiiia.  S.  grandiflor-a,  Sesuvium  Portiila<*astruni,  j^horea 
i*obusta,  S.  Talniu,  Sideroxylon  attenuatum,  Solanum  album,  S. 
ferox,  S.  Guineense,  S.  inRaiium,  S.  longnra,  S.  I^Ieloiigena,  J>.  pseudo- 
saponaceiim,  S.  uiidatum,  Spiiiifex  squarrosiis,  Spoiidias  niangifera, 
Stonotaj)bnira  diniidiatum,  Stcrculia  monospenua,  S.  urcoolata,  S. 
urens,  Strcblus  asper.  Swertia  Cbirata,  S.  elegans,  Symplocos  ramo- 
siKsima,  Syi-inga  vulgaris,  Taraariudus  Indica,  Tamarix  articulata,  T. 
dioica,  T.  GalJica,*  T.  oricntalis,  Tectona  gnindis,  T.  Hamiltoniaiia, 
Teinostaclivuni  attenuaturn,  T.  Griftitliii  (under  Sobizostacbvnni). 
ToT-minalia  Cata])j»a,  T.  Clu'bula,  T.  ])ai'vitinra.  T.  tonientosa,  Toti-an- 
tliei'a.  calophylla,  T.  lanrifoliji,  Tlioiiarea  sarnicntosa,  IVapa  bis]>in<»sa,* 
T.  Cocliincliinonsis,  T.  incisa,  T.  (piadrispinosa,  Trifluuk'siQa  Zey- 
lanicinn.  Tripliasia  Auiantiola,  Ulmns  Wallicliiana.  Ureiui  lobata, 
Yac'ciniuni  lA'schonaulti,  Yigna  Siiu'iisis,*  Villcln'unea  frntescvus,  V. 
intogrit'olia,  Vitcx  trifolia,  Vitis  auriciilata,  V.  Blnnioana,  V.  don- 
gata,  V.  ini]>erialis,  Y.  Inrlica,  V.  Labriisca,  V.  Ijrvifrata.  V.  muiabillN 
V.  (|ua(lrangularis,  V.  thyrsiflora,  V.  vulpiiia,*  Walliobia  caryotoides, 
W.  donsiflora.  Withania  coagulans,  W.  soninifcra.  Xinioiiia  Amerieaiia, 
Xylia  (lolabriforniis,  Zalacca  secnnda,  Zingiber  otliciiialo.  Zi/yphus 
Jujuba,  Z.  rugosa,  Zoysia  pungens. 

WESTERN   SOUTH-AMERICA. 

Acacia  (/avenia,  A.  niacracantba,  Acbras  Balata,  Adenostenium 
nitiduni,  Adesniia  lialsamica,  Aira  antarctica,  A.  Magellanica,  Alclie- 
niilla  pinnata,  Abnis  acnmiiiaia,  Alstra»meria  ])allida.  Ananas  sativa,* 
Andi'()])()g()n  argentens,  Anona  C'beriniolia,  Apinni  ("liilense,  A.  prDS- 
ti'atuni.  Aracliis  Iiypoga'a.*  Araucaria  imbricata,*  Arlstotelia  Ma(T|ui, 
Arracacba  xaniborriza.  iJassovia  sobuiacea,  Berberis  buxifolia.  B. 
Darwinii,  Bonssingjinltia  bast'lloldes.  Buddlea  glolio.sa,  Cavsalpinia 
brevifdlia,  (-.  tinctoria.  Canna  edulis/^"  Carex  puniila.  Carica  i'aiida- 
niarcensis,  (..  Papaya,  (VMlrela  J^ogotensis,  Cereiis  Atakaniensis.  C. 
yuixn.  Ccroxylon  andicola.*  C.  Australe,  C  ])ithyropliyllnni  hiiiJcr 
Wettiniaj,  Cei'vantesia  toniontosa.  ('lienopodiiini  (^iiinna.  Clmsqut^ 
C.'uh'ou.  C  Donibt^yana.  (.'.  7iiont:ina,  C.  Quila,  i\  tenuitJora  (under 
iScliizo^tacliynni).  Cincliona.  C'alisaya,*  C.  cordifolia,"^  C.  niicmntha, 
C  nitid:).  ( '.  ollicinalis/^  C.  succirnlmi,*  Ci>ndalia  nncro])liyll:!.  (.'near- 
bita  maxima,  C.  moscliata.  DactyHs  ca\spitosa.  Datura  arborea.  De«- 
nxxlium  nncinatum,  Dioscort^a  }>i  peri  folia,  Diplotliemiiun  Porallvi 
(under  AVetlinla),  1Va\x>v^\s  U\\V\^oe•Av;tanunl,  Drimys  Winteri.  Elymus 
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tarn,  Erythmjtylon  Coca,"  Eucm)hm  cordifolia,  Eugenia  Hallii, 
Bnterpe  andicoia,  E.  Heenkena,  E.  longivaginata  (under  Wettinia), 
Fabiana  imbrieata,  Faguw  Dwmbeyi,  F.  obliqna.  F.  procera,  F. 
antarctica,  F.  betaloides,  Featuca  Coii-on,  F.  MagellEtnica,  Fitzroya 
Patagonica,*  Fragaria  ChiliKinais,*  Fuchsia  racemosa,  Goouoma  denaa 
(under  Wettinia),  Gossypiara  religiosum.*  Guadua  angnstifulia,* 
G.  latifolia,*  Gnevina  Avellana,*  Gminera  ChilcDBiu,  Heliauthus 
annuua,*  Heliotropium  Puruvianuin,  Hypochceria  apargioides.  H. 
Scorzonenc,  Jpomoea  Batatas,"  I.  pea  caprae,  Jnbipa  apectabiliai, 
Kramei-ia  triundra,  L-.ipageria  rosea.  Lardizabala  biternata,  Laurelia 
ai'omatica,  L.  serrata,  Liboccdma  Cbilensis,  L.  tetragona,  Lippia 
citriodora,  Maniliot  Aipi,"  Maaritia  flesuosa,  Maytenua  fioafia,  Moli- 
cocca  bijupa,  Mesembrianthemum  mquilaterale,  Morua  ciiltidifolia.  M. 
iiiaignis,  Mutisia  vicifolia.  Myrtns  Luma,  M.  Meli,  M.  nummularia, 
M.  Ugni,*  Nageia  audina,  N.  Cliilitia,  N.  imbigena,  Opuutiii  vulgaris, 
Orcodoxa  fiigida  (under  Wettinia),  Oi-yza  latifolia,  Oryzopaia  cuspi- 
data,  0.  panicoidest,  Oxalis  Li-ass icaulia,  O.  crenata,  0.  enneaphylla, 
0.  succulenta,  O.  tuberosa,  Pachyrrhizua  angulatns,  Panicum  pilo- 
aum,  Paspalum  ciliatuni,  P.  dilatatum,  Pafisiflora  alata,  P.  tiliifolia, 
P.  tigularis,  P.  macrocarpa,  Persea  gratiBaima,  PeumnB  Bold  us, 
Phaseolas  vulgaris,*  Pliyaalia  Peruviana*,  Pbytelepbaa  lequntorialis 
(under  Wettinia),  Piptadenia  rigida,  Prosopis  horrida,  P.  jnliflora,,  P. 
Siliquastrnm,  Priva  tovia,  Qnilaja  saponaria,  Rbug  caustica,  Knbua 
gcoidss,  R.  glaucus,  Salii  Humboldt iana,  Sazono-Gothtra  conapicna, 
Schkuhria  abrotanoidesi,  Schinns  Molle,  ScirpuB  nodosus,  fjesnvium 
Portulacaatrnm,  Simaba  Cedron,  Smilax  officinalia,  Solanum  Gilo,  S. 
Miiglia,  S.  Gnineense,  S.  Lycopersicum,*  S.  niaricatum,  8.  Qnitoense, 
S.  tuberosum,*  S.  torvuni,  Sophora  tetraptera,  Spilanthes  oleracea, 
Stipa  Jarava,  S,  setigera,  Tagetos  glandnligera,  Tetragonia  expansa, 
Tiliandsia  usneoides,  Tritlirinai  campestris,  Tropa'olani  niajua,  T. 
minns,  T.  sessiiitolium,  T,  tuberosuni,  Ullucus  tuberosoB,  Vaccinium 
alatum,  V.  bicoior,  V.  grandiflorum,  V.  mellifloi'uni,  Wettinia  angnsta, 
W.  MaynensiK,  Withcriiigia  solanacea,  Zea  Mays,"  Zi/yplius  Joazeiro, 
Z.  Mistal. 

WESTERN  NOETH-AMEEICA. 
Acacia  Greggii,  Acer  circinuatiim,  A.  macrophyllnm,  j-Esculua  Cali- 
fornica,  Amelanchier  alnifolia,  Arbutns  Munxiesii,  Auclihertia  poly- 
stachya,  Baccharia  consan guinea,  B.  pilnlims,  Baptisia  tinctoria,  IJar- 
barea  vulgiiris,  IJuKclionmria  yuccoides,  Bouteloaa  polystachya,  (.'arica 
Papaya,  Carum  Gaiidnen,  Caat-jineojjsis  chi-jsophylla,  (Jaulanthus 
procei-oB,  Ceanotlius  proslratuB.  U.  rigidus,  C.  tUyrBillorus,  Cereocur- 
uus  Icdifolins,  C.  parvifolins,  CcreitK  Engelmanni,  C  giganteus,  C. 
Fringlei,  C.  Tliurberi,  Chama'dora elalior,  ChlottigalHin  pomei-idianuni, 
Cla3-ti>iiiapurfoliata,C.tnberosa,Comn8Nnttallii,Cn<;urbitamoscbata,* 
CiipresNUB  fi-agiiiiis,  C.  Guadaloupensis,  0.  Lawaoniiuia,  C.  niaci-o- 
Ciirpa,*  C.  Nutkacnfiis,  Cymopterus  glonieratus,  Fragaria  Gu.l\to-TOiR»., 
FroxinuB  Orezana,  Giialticra,   MyrBiniteB,  Geom   UTbinram,  i-vu^An^ 
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rupestris,  Junipems  occideiitalis,  Libocedrus  decuri'ens,  Liipiuns 
arlx)rciis,*  L.  Doii^lasii,  Micromeria  Douglasii,  Myrica  Calif omica, 
Mjrrhis  Occident alis,  Nicotiana  multivalvis,  Nuphar  multifiepahim, 
Nyssa  aqaatica,  Parkinsonia  aciileata,  P.  microphylla,  Pinos  albicaa- 
lis,  P.  amabilis,  P.  Arizonica,  P.  bracteata,  P.  Chihna-hnana,  P.  con- 
color,  P.  contorta,  P.  Conlteri,*  P.  Douglassii,*  P.  edulis,*  P.  flexili&. 
P.  grandis,  P.  Hookcnana,  P.  insignia,*  P.  Jeffreyi,  P.  Lambert iana,* 
P.  Menziesii,  P.  Mertensiana,  P.  monophylla,  P.  monticola,  P.  mnri- 
cata,  Pinus  latifolia,  P.  nobilis,  P.  Nuttallii,  P.  Pattoniana,  P.  pon- 
derosa,*  P.  reflexa,  P.  resinosa.  P.  Sabiniana,*  P.  Sitkensis.*  P. 
Torreyana,  P.  Williamsonii,  Platanus  racemosa,  Populus  Fi'emontii, 
P.  tremuloides,  P.  tricliocarpa,  Pritchardia  filamentosa,  Prosopis 
pubescens,  Prumis  deniissa,  P.  ilicifolia,  P.  subcordata,  Pyrus  rivularis, 
Qnercus  agrifolia,  Q.  chrysolepis,*  Q.  densiflora,  Q.  Dongiasii*.  Q. 
Garry  ana,  Q.  lobata,  Q.  undulata,  Rharanufl  Calif  omica,  R.  crocea, 
Ribes  aureiim,  R,  divaricatnm,  R.  nivcum,  R.  rubnim,  R.  tenuiflornm, 
R.  villosiim,  Rubns  leiicoderniis,  R.  Tniicropetaliis,  R.  ursinus,  Sairit- 
tarijL  variabilis,  Salix  loiigifolia,  Scliiiius  Molle,  Scilla  esculcnta. 
Sequoia  sempervireiis,*  8.  AVelliii^t(.mia,*  Solannin  Fendleri,  S. 
tulxTosiim,*  Siipa  sctigera,  Totrantliora  Californica,  Torrcya  Cali- 
fornica,  Trichostenia  lanatuin,  Unibellulai'ia  Californica,  Vaccinium 
Iminifusiini,  V.  ovalifolinni,  V.  ovatuni,  Valeriana  edulis.  Vieia 
^igantea,  V^itis  Arizoniea,  V.  Califoniiea,  Washingtonia  filitera.  Yucca 
angustifolia,  Y.  haccata,  Y.  brevifolia,  Y.  Sitchensis,  Y.  Treeulianu. 

EASTERN  NORTH-AMERICA. 

Acacia  Wrightii,  Acer  dasycarpuni,  A.  Negundo.  A.  rubi-um,  A. 
Haceharinuni,*  Achillea  ^lillefolium,  Achras  Sa}>()ta,  Aconis  Calamns, 
Acrocomia  Mexicana,  Acta'a  alba,  A.  spicato,  yEsculus  lutea.  AxrAve 
Americana,  A.  heteracantha,  A.  Mexicana,  A.  vi\-ipai*ji,  Acrrostis 
palustris,  A.  rubiii,  A.  scabm,  A.  vulgaris,  Alchemilla  alpina.  A. 
vulgaris,  Aletns  farinosa,  Allium  Canadense.  Allium  gi-.icile,  A- 
striatuni,  A.  SclKrn()])rasum,  Alnus  acuminata,  Amelanchier  Botrr- 
apium,  Andropogon  avenaceus,  A.  furcatus,  A.  nutans,  A.  scoparins, 
Apios  tuberosa,  Apocynum  cannabinum,  Arctostaphylos  uva  nrsi,  Aris- 
tolochia  anguicida,  A.  ovalifolia,  A.  serpentaria,  Arnndinaria  macros- 
perma,  A.  tccta,  Asimina  triloba.  Astragalus  hypoglottis,  Barliarea 
vulgjiris,  Betula  lenta,  M.  lutea,  B.  nigra,  JJ.  papyracea,  Boutelona  bar- 
bata,  Bouvardia  lougiflora,  Braliea  dulcis,  B.  edulis,  Bromus  ciliatns, 
B.  marginatus,  Bucliloa  dactyloides,  Bursera  clemifer.i,  Ca'salpinia 
Bonduc,  Cakile  maritima,  Calamagrostis  Canadensis,  C.  longifolia, 
Canella  alba,  Carina  ilaccida,  Carja  alba,*  C.  amara,  C.  glabra,*  C.  mi- 
crocarj)a,  C.  olivif<»rmis,*  C.  sulcata,*  C.  tomentosa,*  Carpinus  Ameri- 
cana, I'assia  Marylandica,  Catalpa  bignonioides,  C.  speciosa,  Cedron- 
ella  cordata,  Celtis  occid(Mitalis,  Ceplialanthus  occidontalis,  Cetrari* 
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Comptonia  ftspJenifolia,  Comusflorida,  Coiylns  Americnna,  C.  roBtrata, 
CratiBguB  fBstivalifi,  C,  apiifoiia,  C.  coccinea,  C.  cordata,  C.  Crne  Qalli, 
C  Mexicans,  C.  parvifolia,  C.  tomentoaa,  Cncorbita  Pepo,  CnpresflDS 
Benthami,  C.  Lindleyi,  C.  thurifera,  C.  thnyoideH,  Desmodinm  acn- 
minatam,  D.  Canadense,  Diospyras  Virginiana,*  Dirca  paluatris. 
KchiDocactnH  Fendleri,  Elyrans  mollis,  E.  VirginicuB,  Epicampes 
macroara,  Euonyrana  atropurpureus,  Eupatorium  pnrpnrenm,  Fagns 
ferruginea,  Festaca  flava,  F.  purpurea,  Fragaria  Chiloensia,*  F. 
grandiflora,"  F.  IllinoenBis,  P.  vesca,*  F,  Virginiana,  FraxinuB 
Americana,*  F.  nigra,  F.  platycarpa,  F.  pnhescens,  P,  qnadrangalata,* 
F.  viridis,  Gauliieria  Shallon,  Gayltmsacia  frondosa,*  G.  resinoBa, 
Gelseminm  nitidnm,  Genm  nrbannm,  Gleditscliift  monoaperma,  Q. 
triacanthon,  Qordonia  laaianthoR,  Grindelia  KcguarroRa,  Qymnocladns 
Canadensis,  Hatnamelia  Virginica,  Hedeoma  pulegioides,  Hordenm 
nodosum,  H.  necalintun,  Humnlus  Lupaius,*  Hydraatis  Canadensin, 
Ilex  Gassine,  I.  verticillata,  Indigofera  Anil,*  Ipomopa  pnrga,  I, 
flimulans,  Juglans  cinerea,*  J.  nigra,*  Jnnipei'nB  flai^cida.  J.  Mexicans, 
J.  Virginiana,*  Leontice  thalictroides,  Levisia  rediviva,  Liatria  odora- 
tissima,  Lindera  Benzoin,  Liqnidambar  styraciflna,  Liriodendron 
tnlipifcra,  Lithoaperraum  canesuena,  L.  hirtam,  L.  longifloruni,  Lyco- 
podium  dendiTjldeam,  L.  Incidiilum,  Maclura  aurantiaca,"  Magnolia 
acaminata,  M.  cordata,  M.  Fraseri,  M.  grandiflora,  M.  macrophylla, 
M.  umbrella,  Melica  mntica,  Menyanthes  trifoliata,  Milium  effuBnm, 
Mimoflops  Sieberi,  Monarda  didyma.  M.  tiBtulosa,  M.  punctata.  Montia 
fontana,  Morchella  conica.  M.  cscnlenta,  Morus  rubra,*  Mnehlen- 
bergia  diffusa,  M.  Mexicana,  Myricik  cprifera,  Nelumbo  lutea,*  Nico- 
tianft  quad  rival  vis,  N.  rcpanda,  N.  rustica,  N.  Tabaciim,*  Nyaaa 
aqnatica,  N.  multifloi-a,  N.  nniflora,  Opuntia  coccinellifera,  O.  Ficus 
Indica,  0.  Hernandpzii,  0.  MissourieiisiB,  0.  Rafinesqnii,  O.  spino- 
uissima,  0,  Tuna.  0.  vulgaris,  Orysia  latifolia,  0.  percnnis,  Ostrya 
Virginica,  Oxalis  Dtppci,  0.  esenlenta,  0.  tetraphyl'a,  O,  violaceB, 
Pachyma  Cocoa,  Panicum  iiraarum,  P.  JlynniR,  P.  iibtusum,'  P. 
ovattim,  P.  pi'oliferum,*  P.  striatum,  P.  Texanum,  P.  vii^atum, 
Parkinsonia  aculeata,  Partheninm  integrifolinm,  Passiflora  incarnata, 
P.  lutea.  P.  subei-osii,  Paspalum  la've,  P.  lentiginosura,  P,  platycaule, 
P.  nndulatum,  Peireskia  acuk-ata,  P.  BU-o,  I',  portuliici folia,  Phaseolns 
perenniw,  Physalia  angulata,  P.  pubescens.  Pinna  alba,  P.  aristata,  P. 
Anstralis.*  P,  Avacalmite,  P.  Baliamensis,  P.  Balfooriana.  P.  balsamea, 
P.  Canadensis,*"?,  cembroides,*  P.  Cnbensis,*  P.  Fi-aaeri,  P.  glabra, 
P.  Hartivegii,  P.  Hudsonica,  P.  inopa,  P.  leiophylla.  P.  mitis,*  P. 
Monteznniir,  P.  nigra,  P.  jtatnla,  P.  pcndula,  P.  Pinocana,  P.  Paeudo- 
atrobna,  P.  pangens,  P.  religioaa.  P.  rigida.*  P.  rubra,  P.  serotina, 
P.  StrobuH,*  P.  Trrda.  P,  tennifolia,  P.  Teocote.  P.  Torreyana,  Pisonia 
aculeata,  Planera  aqnatica,  Platanus  nccidentalis,  Poa  airoides.  P. 
alpina,  P.  aqnatica,  P.  amclinifera.*  P.  CanadeiiKiB,  P.  distans,  P. 
fertilia,  P.  flnitans,  P.  mai-itima,  P.  nemoniliB,  P.  nervafji,  P.  palufltris, 
P.  pectinacea.  Podophyllum  pcltatum,  Poliawthti*  \'o.V)CTis*a.,"?v}\-;^sli^ 
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dentata,  P.  heterophjUa,  P.  tremuloides,  Porphyra  vulgaris,  Prosopis 
dnlcis,  P.  glandnloRa,  P.  juliflora,  P.  pubescens,  Prunris  Americana, 
P.  Caroliniana,  P.  Chisasa,  P.  maritima,  P.  Pennsjlvanica,  P.  pumila, 
P.  serotina,  P.  Virginiana,  Psamma  arenaria,*  Pseudophwnix  Sargenti, 
Psoralea  escalenta,  Pycnanthemum  incanom,  P.  moiitanum,  Pjrularia 
edulis,  Pyrus  coronaria,  Quercus  acatifolia,  Q.  alba,*  Q.  aqnatica,  Q. 
Caitanea,  Q.  chrysophylla,  Q.  coccinea,*  Q.  corrugata,  Q.  Donglasii, 
Q.  falcata,  Q.  glaacescens,  Q.   lanceolata,  Q.  laurina,  Q.  lyrata,  Q. 
macrocarpa,  Q.  magnolifolia,  Q.  Muehlenbergii,  Q.  obtusata,  Q.  palus- 
tris,  Q,  Phellos,  Q.  Prinus,  Q.  reticulata,  Q.  i-ubra,  Q.  sideroxyla,  Q. 
Skiimeri,*    Q.    stellata,    Q.    virens,*    Q.    Wislizenii,    Q.    Xalapensis, 
Rhamnus  alnifolius,  Khapidophyllam  Hystrix,  Rhododendron  maxi- 
mum, Rhus  aromatica,   R.  cotinoides,   R.   copallina,   R.  glabra,  K. 
typhina,  Ribes  aureum,  R.  cynosbati,  R    floridum,  R.  Hudsoniannm, 
R.  nigi'um,*  R.  oxacantlioides,  R.  rotnndifolium,*  R.  rnbmm,*  Robinia 
I'seudo-Acacia,   Rosm  seti^rera,  Rubus  arcticiis.  R,   Canadensis,*   R. 
Cliama^morus,    R.    ciuieifolius,     R.     deliciosus,*    R.    occideiitalis,    R. 
odoralus,  R.  slri^^osus,*  R.  trivialis.  R.   villosus,   Rumex  acetosa.  H. 
hyinenosepaliis,   Sa])al  Adaiisoni,   S.  Palmetto,  S.  sernilata.   ^^abbatia 
aniru-laris,  Sagittaria  lancifolia,  S.  obtusa,  Salix  cordata,  S.  loTisfifoluv, 
S.  lucida,  S.  nigra*,  8.   petiolaris,  S.  tristis,  Sambucus  Canadensis,  S. 
Gaudiohaudiana.  Sanpfuinaria  Canadensis,  kSassafra.s  otlicinale,  SoLa- 
nocaulon    ofiicii)alo,    Scilla    Fraseri,    Serenoa    somilata,    Sbe]»lieri.lia 
arjifentea,  Sniilax  bona  nox,  S.  glauca,  S.  niedica,  S.  Pseu do- China,  S. 
roiiindifolia,   ^Solanuui  calycinnni,   S.  cardiophvlhini,  S.   Fendleri,  S. 
Janiesii,    S.    oxycarpuni,    S.    tiiborosum,*    Spartina    cynosuroi<les.   S. 
jnncea,  S.  polystachya,  S.  striata,  Spigelia  Maryhmdica,  Stenotaphruiii 
diniidiatnm,*    Slillingia    silvati(ui,    8tylosanthes    elatior,    Tanacetiim 
vuliraro.  Taraxacum  ol!icinale,  Taxodium  distichiim,*  T.  mucronatuni, 
Taxiis    brevifolia,    Thuya    giijfantea,    T.    occidentalis,    Tilia    alba.   T. 
Aiuoricaim,  ^rillandsia  usneoides,  Torreya  taxifolia,  Trifoliuni  retlexuin, 
T.  rejXMis,  'J'rillium  erectuni,  Tri})sacum  daityloides.  Typha  latifoHa. 
Ulnius  ahita,  U.  Americana,*  \L  crassifolia,    U.  fulva,    U.  ^klexioaiia, 
I',  raccmosa.*  llniola  gracilis.   U.   latifolia,    U.   paniculata,  I'vularia 
sessilifolia,  Vaccinium   Canadenso,*  V.  ca^spitosuni,  V.  corynibosum, 
\'.    ervtlirc)carpuni,    N.    leucantlunn,   V.    macrocarpum,*    V.    nivrtil- 
loiik's,    V.    Mvrtillus.*    Y.     ovalifoliuni,    Y.  ovatum.    Y.    OxvctKrcos, 
\,   parvifoliuni.   V.   Pcnnsylvanicum,*   Y.   uliginosum,   Y.    vacillaDS, 
Y.  Yilis  Tdaa,  Yalei'iana  edulis,  Yei*atrum  viride.  Yiburnum  prani- 
foliuni,    \'icia   Cracca,  Y.   Sitclicnsis.   \  iris  jestivaiis.*  Y.  candicans, 
\.    cinerca,   A',    cordifolia.*    Y.   Lalirusca.   Y.  i-iparia,*   Y.  ruhra,  ^. 
rupcsti'is.    \'.    vulpinji,*'    Wistaria    t'rutcscens,   Xaiithori'iza   apiif'>lift. 
Xinienisi  Americana,   Yui'ca  aloif'olia,  Y.  ang-usiifolia.  Y.  Iilament«.»sa. 
Y.  ^j-loriosa,  Zizania  aqnatica,  Z.  ilnitans,  Z.  miliacea. 

c'KN  TKAL  AMKKK'A. 
Ac:n'ia  ruacraciviAxVuv,   XcW^^ '^\\Vv^v^.    Kv!vv>vvn\\\\\\  ^Ivxicana.  Ag-ave 
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latlsiliqna,  A.  Saman,*  Alenritea  triloba,  AlnoB  acaminata,  Amarantns 
panicnlatns,  Andropogon  aveoacenB,  Anona  maricata,  A.  reticnlatSk, 
A.  sericea,  A.  squamosa,  Arracacha  xantlioirhiza,  Arthrostylidiaffl 
ezcelanm,  A.  longiflorum,  A.  racenufemm  |,andei'  Sohizostachyiim), 
Arundinaria  acumtaata,  Aaionemia  Qnexo  (under  Schizoetachyam); 
Averrhoa  Bilimbi,  A.  Carambnla,  Bactris  Gasiptea,  Batis  maritim», 
Beschomeria  yaccoidea,  Bisa  Orellana,  Brahea  dnicis,  Bursera  elemi- 
fera,  Bnxuti  acaminata,  B.  citrifolia,  B.  Cnbana,  B.  g'loraer^ta,  B. 
gonoclada,  B.  Icevi^ta,  B.  Pardieana,  B.  retnan,  B.  Babcalnmnaris, 
B-  Vftblii,  B.  Wrightii,  Cfeaalpinia  criata,  C.  veaioaria,  Cakile  mari- 
tima,  Calyptronoma  Swartzii,  Canavalia  glndiata,  Canna  coccinea,  0. 
glanca,  Canella  alba,  Carica  Papaya,  Carladovica  palmata,  C[EHalpinia 
iBondac,  Casimiroa  edulia,  Caatilloa  elaatica,"  Cedrela  odorata,  Celtia 
Tata,  OerosyioTi  andicola,*  C.  Klopatockia  (under  Wottinia),  t^estmm 
noctnnmin,  Chusquea  abietifolia,  C.  Fendleri,  C.  Galeottiana,  0. 
Mnelleri,  C.  acandena,  C.  aimpliciflora,  C.  uuiflnra  (nnder  Schizo- 
stachyum),  Claytonia  perfoliata,  Coccoloba  uvifera.  Cocoa  regia, 
Copernicia  nana,  Cuenrbita  nioschata,  Cyperna  gigantens,  Dioacorea 
Cajeonensis,  D.  eaurientum.  D.  piperitolia,  D.  tiifida,  Epicampes 
mactoura,  Eriocliloa  polystticUya,  Euchla^na  luiuriana,*  Eapatorium 
tripllnerve,  Fonrcroya  CuhenBia,  F.  gigantea,  F.  longaeva.  Fuchsia 
aplendenx,  Goo-ioma  vaga,  Gnssypium  Barbadeiiae,"  G.  hirsuf.um,* 
G.  religiiisuin.'-i  Guadua  amplexifolia,  G.  angusti  folia,*  G.  iatifolia,* 
Guay  a  cum  officinale,  Hx'matoxylon  Campeclieanum.  Uibiacuaelatns, 
H.  eaculentuR,  Indigofera  Anil,*  Ipofnwa  Batatilla,  J'nniporua  Ber- 
mndiana,  Kniithia  montana,  '  Lantana  crocea,  Maclara  tinctoria, 
MulvaNti-am  apicalnm,  Mamniea  Americana,  Maranta  ai'undinacea, 
Moliimcca  bijuga,  Miraiinops  globosa,  M.  Sieberi.  Monstera  deiicioaa. 
Moras  celtidifolia,  Nageia  coriacea,  N.  Purdieana,  Nicittiaiia  repanda, 
N,  rustica.  N.  Tnbaoum,*  Opantia  coccinejlifera,  O.  Dillenii,  O.  elatiop, 
O.  Hernandezii.  1).  spimiBisBima,  (),  Tuna.  Oreodoxa  frigida,  O. 
oleracea,  O.  rcgia.  Pachyrrhizus  angulatns,  Paniciim  altisHitnum,  P. 
divaricatiini,  P.  molle,*  P.  Myurus,  P.  obtnaum,  P.  striatum,  Paspalnm 
atolonifenim.  Pasaiflora  lautifolia.  P.  Ji-rulana.  P.  malifortnis,  P. 
pedata,  P.  scrrata,  I'cireskia  aculenta.  Persua  gratissima,  Pimenta 
comnmniH,  Pinua  Cubeiiain,"  Piscidia  ei'ythrina,  Plateiiia  C-hii-agoa 
(under  Wettinia).  Pliimiera  attutifolia,  Podachwuium  alatum,  Poli- 
antbes  tuberosa,  Prestoa  puliigL'ra.  Pmnns  occiden talis.  Paidium 
acidum.  P.  Aiaca,*  P.  coidatnm,  P.  Guayava,'  I',  polycarpuiii,  Quer- 
ca»  agiifolia.  Q.  Castanea,  Q.  Skinneri,"  Remirca  maritima.  Ribea 
fltii-idum,  R-ichai-dsoiiia  scubi'a.  Salmi  umbraculif.-i-a.  ScIuuum  Molle, 
Seehium  edule.  Wesuvium  Portnlacastvnm,  Simabn  I'ednm,  Smilax 
otlii^iialis,  S.  papyracL'ii,  Snlannni  hetaceum.  S.  Guiiieenae.  S.  Plnmieri, 
S.  Tdpiro,  S.  torvLim,  Spondiiis  lutea,  Spiivobijlufi  VirginiouH,  Stylo- 
santhcH  elatior,  Swietciiia  Mabagoni,*  Talinum  patfns,  Tenninalia 
BuccrBH,  TliHiiax  ai'gentea,  T.  pai-viHora,  Tillaiidsia  usiieoides,  Trophia 
,  Urf  nalobatfi.  Vaccinium  mov\duinii\e,\  .ls\"ttw\*"  ^N^X'Ms*.- 
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(niider  Wettinia),  Pilocarpus  pinnatif olios,*  Piptadenia  Cebil,  P. 
rigida,  Pircniiia  dioica,  Poa  Bergii,  P.  Forsteri,*  Prosopis  alba,  P. 
dulcis,  P.  Siliquastrum,  Psidium  Alpaca,*  P.  arboreum,  P.  Cattle- 
yanum,*  P.  chrysophyllum,  P.  cinereum,  P.  cuneatum,  P.  grandi- 
folium,  P.  Guayava,*  P.  incanesceus,  P.  lineatifolinm,  P.  malifoliiun, 
P.  polycarpon,  P.  rufum,  Pterygota  basiloxylon,  Rabus  imperialis, 
Salix  Humboldtiana,  Salpichroma  rhomboidea,  Salvia  Matico,  Sam- 
bucns  Australis,  Schinus  Molle,  Scirpns  nodosus,  Sesuvimn  Portula- 
castrnm,  Smilax  papyracea,  S.  rubiginosa,  Solannin  CommerRonii, 
S.  Gilo,  S.  Gnineense,  S.  indigoferum,  S.  Lycopersicum,*  S.  torvnm, 
S.  tuberosum,*  Spilanthes  oleiacea,  Sporobolus  Indicus,  Syagrus 
Sancona,  Sterculia  Carthaginensis,  Tagetes  glanduligera,  Talinum 
patens,  Tillandsia  usneoides,  Terminalia  Huceras,  Trithrinax  Acan- 
thocoma,  T.  Braailiensis  (under  Wettinia),  Trophis  Americana, 
Ullucus  tuberosns,  Wissadula  rostrata,  Withenngia  solanacea,  Zea 
Mays,*  Zizania  microstachya,  Zizyphus  Mistal. 

MIDDLE  AFRICA  [AND  MADAGASCAR], 

Acacia    Arabica,    A.    Catechu,    A.   erubescens,    A.    Nilotica,    A. 

stenocarpa,  A.  Verek,  Acanthophcenix  rubra,  Acanthosicyos  horrida,* 

Adansonia  digitata,  -^schynomene  aspera,*  Aloe  Perryi,  Andropogon 

annulatus,   A.    filipendulinus,    Andi-opogon  Ivarancusa,   A.    Nardus, 

Aristida  prodigiosa,*  A.  pungens,  Arundinella  Nepal ensis,  Asplenium 

Nidus,  Astragalus   venosus,    Beesha   capitata.  Boswellia  papyi^acea, 

Baddlea  Madagascariensis,  Buxus  Madagascarica,  Canavalia  gladiata, 

Cassia  Absus,    Casuarina   equisetifolia,    Chrysophyllum   Africanum, 

CofFea   Liberica,*    Cola   acuminata,    Corchorus    acutangulus,    Cory- 

nosicyos  edulis,  Cucumis  Anguria,  Cudrania  Javensis,  Cupania  sapida, 

Dalbergia    melanoxylon,    Dypsis     pinnatif ix^ns,     Kla?is    Guineensis,* 

Eriochloa  polystachya,  Ficus  Vogelii,  Hagenia  Abyssinica,   Hibiscus 

Sabdariifa,     Hyraena^a     verrucosa,     Hyphspne     Thebaica,      Launea 

pinnatitida,     Lepironia    mucronata,     Maclura    excelsa,     Malvastrum 

spicatum,  Monodora  Angolensis,  M.  Myristica,  Musa  Livingstoniana, 

Panicum  coloratum,  P.  fluitans,  P.  molle,  Pennisetum  cenchroides,  P. 

villosum,    Phamaceum    acidum.    Phoenix    Cananensis,    P.    spinosa, 

Plectranthus  Madagascariensis,  Psophocarpus  tetragonolobus,  Ptero- 

lobium  lacerans,  Remirea  maritima,   Rosa  sancta,  Rubus  rosifolius, 

Sesamum  Indicum,*  Solanum  edule,  S.  .^thiopicum,  S.  macrocarpum, 

S.   Thonningi,  Strophanthus    Kombe,    Tamarix   orientalis,   Telfairia 

occidentalis,  T.   pedata,  Trachylobium  Homemannianum,  T.   Peter- 

sianum,      Trichodesma      Zeylanicum,      Ureno     lobata,      Vaccinium 

padifolium,  Vahea  florida,*  V.  Owainensis,*  Vigna  Sinensis,*  Vitis 

asarifolia,  V.  Chantini,  V.  Schimperiana,  Wissadula  rostra ta. 

SOUTHERN  AFRICA. 

Aberia  Caffra,  A.  tHstis,  A.   Zeyheri,  Acacia  Giraffa?,  A.  horrida, 
Agaricus  Georgii,  Alchemilla  Capensis,  A.  elongate.,  Ma^^^wfc'exv^K. 
dichotozna,  A.  ferox,  A.  linguiformis,  A.  pVicaWW*,  K^.^m'^y^^^^^'^^^'^^^* 
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spicata,  A.  vera,  A.  Zeyheri,  Andropogon  CafEivrum*,  Authistiria 
ciliata,*  Aponogeton  distachyos,  Aristida  pungens,  Arundinaria 
tesselnta,  Anindinella  Nepalensis,  Asparagus  laricinus,  Ati-iplex 
albicans,  A.  Capenais,  Avicennia  officinalis,  Azima  tetracantlia, 
Barnsma  seiTutifolia,  Brabejum  stellatifolium,  Bnxus  Macowani, 
Callitris  arborea,  Calodendron  Caponse,  Cannamois  ceplialotes, 
Carissa  Arduina,  C.  ferox,  C  grandiflora,  Carnin  C.apense,  Combretum 
bntyraceum,  Curtisia  faginea,  Doryalis  zizyphoides,  Ehrharta  longi- 
flora,  Klegia  nuda,  Elcphanthorrhiza  Burcbelli,  Enclea  myrtina,  E. 
andulata,  E.  Pseudebeniis,  Eugenia  Zeyheri,  Exomis  axyrioides, 
Garuleum  bipinnatum.  Gladiolus  edulis,  Gonioma  Kamassia,  Heli- 
chrysum  vestitura,  Hemarthria  compressa.  Hibiscus  Ludwigii, 
Hyphipne  vontricosa,  Kochia  pubescons,*  Lasiocorys  Capeusis, 
Jjconutis  Leonurus,  Leucadendron  argenteum,  Leyssera  guapbalioides, 
Lyperia  crocoa,  Matricaria  glabrata,  Meliantlius  major,  Alescinbrian- 
tluMiiuin  aciuacif«>rnie,  !M.  Barklvi,  M.  capilatuiri,  M.  crvstalliiiui,  M. 
edulo*.  M.  floribuiidiim,  ^[yrira  cordit'olia,  M.  quorcift)lia.  M.  st-rrata, 
Nagcia  elongata,  N.  ThuiiheiLri.  Nastiis  JJoi-honicus,  Omrea  bullara, 
Osinitopsls  astei'iscoidi's.  Osyrls  (.-Dniju'ossa.  Paiiioinn  coloratiini,  P. 
roseinn.  Pappeji  ( 'apeiisis.  Parkinsonia  Africaiia,  Pelaixtniiuni  oilora- 
tissiimiiii.*  P.  pcltatuni.  Pciitzia  viriiJita/''  Plnrnix  recliiuita,  I'hwna- 
sj)tM-iniun  j)ai-vit'oliiim,  I'lecM roiiia  I'iliata,  P.  spinusa.  P.  vontns^*, 
Port  ulac'iiria  Afi-a.*  Pror(\a  nudlifera,  Psycliotria  Kcklonijina.  Hat'nia 
ainpU^xicaiilis.  II.  perfulijita,  Klnis  liicida,  Jloyt'iiia  Psc-udebi'iius.  K. 
j>nl)csct'ns,  Kii])iis  i'ruticosus.  Salix  (.'aponsis,  iScirpiis  nodo^^as,  Selago 
loptostacliYa,  Selininn  aiK'sori-liizum,  S.  niontainuu.  Solaiinni  Acnlcas- 
trinii.  'rarclioiiaTitlnis  c-ampln»ratus.  Todca  Al'ricana,  Voaiulzi-ia  siib- 
tcriaiit*a,  Variiiucriii  infansta,  Wilhania  sctniiiifcra. 


WESTEKN    Ai;S'rKALIA. 

Acacia  acuminata.  A.  ancura.  A.  arniata.  A.  iicuM;t»ciita.  A. 
Icioijhvlla.*  A.  iiiici'«>l)<)trva,  A.  Sent  is.  Adansonia.  GiVL^'orii.  ALT'niis 
flexiiosa.  Alhizzia  lopliaiitha,  A.  pi'uci'i*a,  Astartca  i'asciculai'is.  Atrijjlex 
cincrciini.  A.  ^luclleri,  Avicennia  oilicinalis,  l^anibnsa  Arnlic]ui<*a. 
Brimnia  7n(\L''ast iuiini.  Cassia  artemisioidcs,  Casiiarina  Dccaisnoaiia.  C. 
disiyla.  ('.  Frasci'iana,  C.  IliicLreliana.  C\  tricliodon,  C\>n<>spLM-iaiim 
8t(>cclia<lis.  Dantlioiiia  bipartita,  DiosccH'cii  Iiastifolia,  DuboiNia  ilup- 
woodii,  J'wiccplialaj'tos  Prcissii,  Kriantluis  rnlviis,  KnoMlyptii>  oali>- 
])liylla.  Jv  ci>rnula.'  K.  (iivoi'sicolor.  I*].  DoratDxylon.  K.  Hcifnlia.  K. 
goiiiphoccpliala.*  K.  loxoplilcha.*  H.  irniririiiata.'''  Iv  olc^tsa.  K.  pati-nSt 
Iv  rcdimca.*  E.  rudis,  1'].  salnHHi()])hluia,  K.  salubris.  (.ircvillca  auiiu- 
lifci-a.  I  Iclicln'ysUTM  hicidiiin.  llcliplcrinn  Man^^lcsii.  H  \  [>(H'^tt•s  in«^- 
cliata.  dacksonia  t-iipulircra,  Kcnncdya  St  irlin^i.  Kncliia  villosa.  Lepi- 
ddspfirna  L'ladiat  inn.  Livistona  Maiia*.  (>r\/.a  sali\a,  Pauicuiu  tlavi- 
dnrn.  P.  s«Mnialat  urn,  Pliascolus  Max,  Piinclca  clavata.  Piilotan 
Jicniistciras,  Si\i\l'.\\vvu\  eyv:u<»vuiu.  S.  l^n-issianuui,  Scirpus  luwKisas, 
»S( "^  1  )a  n i !i  u V'iir y\>t  \'.\o«v ,  S .  y: v\\\\v\\^\v ww ,  '^y'wvv'^^^  Vxy'^xwws .  S.  Innirifolins* 

'/'m  in  M  ri  till  iw    l\u\\f".\ .  W\\\V/AV\  V^^Y\\^\^^v^^V^.  ^V\\\\\\^N\\\\VNViV\  Vx^\^i\\. 
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Acacia  aneura,  A.  armata,  A.  binervata,  A.  dealbata,  A.  decurrens,* 
A.  estrophiolata,  A.  excelsa,  A.  falcata,  A.  Famesiana,  A.  fasciculifera, 
A.  glancescens,  A.  harpophylla,  A.  homalophylla,  A.  impleza,  A. 
longifolia,  A.  Melanoxjlon,*  A.  moUissima,*  A.  Osawaldi,  A.  pendala, 
A.  penninervis,  A.  Pence,  A.  poly  bo  try  a,  A.  pycnaiitha,*  A.  retinodes, 
A.  salicina,  A.  Sentis,  A.  stenophylla,  A .  subporosa,  Aciphylla  glacia- 
lis,  Aegiceras  majus,  Agrostis  Muelleri,  A.  Solandri,  Aira  caaspitosa, 
Albizzia  basaltica.  Alchemilla  vulgaris,  Aleurites  triloba,  Alstonia 
constricta,  Andropogon  annnlatas,  A.  Austral  is,  A.  bombycinus,  A. 
erianthoides,  A.  falcatus,  A.  filipendulinus,  A.  Gryllos,  A.  montanus, 
A.  Nardus,  A.  pertusus,  A.  refractus,  A.  sericeus,  Angophora  inter- 
media, A.  lanceolata,  A.  subvelutina,  Anthistiria  avenacea,  A.  ciliata,* 
A.  membranacea,  Apium  prostratum,  Aponogeton  crispus,  Araucaria 
Bidwilli,*  A.  Cunninghami,*  Aristolochia  Indica,  Arundinella  Nepa- 
lensis,  Astrebla  pectinata,*  A.  triticoides,*  Atalantia  glauca,  Atriplex 
cinereuin,  A.  crystaUinura,  A.  halimoides,*  A.  leptocarpum,  A.  Muel- 
leri, A.  numTnuIariuiu,*  A.  semibaceatum,  A.  spongiosum,*  A.  stipita- 
tum,  A.  vesiearium,*  Avicennia  officinalis,  Backhousia  citriodora, 
Bacularia  monostachya,  Barbarea  vulgaris,  Baloghia  lucida,  Brachy- 
chiton  acerifolius,  B.  populneus,  Cakile  maritima,  Callitris  calcarata, 
C.  coluraellaris,  C.  Endlicheni,  C.  Macleayana,  C.  Parlatorei,  C.  ver- 
rucosa, Carex  pumila,  Carissa  Brownii,  Cassia  artemisioidcs,  Casua- 
rina  Cunninghami,  C.  distyla,  C.  equisetifolia,  C.  glauca,  C.  quadri- 
valvis,  C.  suberosa,  C.  torulosa,  Cedrela  Australia,*  Ceratopctalum 
apetalum,  Chenopodium  auricomum,*  C.  niti^ariaceum,  Chinonachne 
cyathopoda,  Chloris  scariosa,  0.  truncata,  Citi'us  Australasica,  C. 
Planchoni,  Colocaaia  esculeuta,*  C.  Indica,  Corcliorns  acutangulus,  C. 
Cunninghami,  C.  olitorious,*  Cordyline  terminalis,  Crotalaria  juncea,* 

C.  retusa,  Cudrania  Javanensis,  Cyathea  medullaris,  (^ycas  angulata, 
C  Normanbyana,  Cynodon  Dactylon,*  Cyperus  textilis,  Dacrydium 
Franklini,  Dammai-a  robusta,*  Danthonia  bif)artita,  1).  nervosa,  D. 
penicillata,*  D.  robusta,  Dicksonia  Billardieri,   Dioscorea  bulbifera, 

D.  transversa,  DisticlilLs  maritima,  Drimys  aromatica,  Duboisia  Hop- 
woodii,  D.  myoporoides,  Dysoxylon  Fraseri,  I).  Lesserti,  D.  Muelleri, 
Plctrosia  Gulliverii,  Ehrharta  stipoides,*  Kmbothrium  Wickhami, 
Kncephalartos  Denisonii,  E.  spiralis,  Kremophila  longifolia,  Erianthus 
fulvus,  Eriochloa  polystacliya.  Eucalyptus  alpiua,  E.  amygdalina,*  E. 
Baileyana,  E.  botryoides,*  E.  capitellata,  E.  citriodora,*  E.  coccifera,  E. 
cordata,  E.  corymbosa,*  E.  corynocalyx,*  E.  crcbra,  E.  dre])anophylla, 

E.  eugenioides,*  E.  Globulus,*  E.  goniocalyx,*  E.  Gunnii,*  E.  hu  mas- 
toma,  E.  hemij>hloia,*  E.  Howittiana,*  E.  largiflorens,*  E.  leptoplileba, 
E.  Leucoxylon,*  E.  longifolia,*  E.  macrorrhyncha,*  E.  maculata*,  E. 
melanophloia,  E.  melliodora,*  E.  mierocorys,*  K.  microtheca.*  E. 
niiniata,  E.  Muelleriana,  E.  obliqua,*  K.  ochrophloia,  K.  oleosa,  E. 
paniculata,  E.  pauciflora,  E.  plicenicea,  E.  pilularis,*  E.  Planchoniana, 
E.  platyphylla,  E.  polyanthema,*  K,  pojmlifolia,  E.  punctata,*  B. 
Raveretiana,*  E.  resinifera,*  E.  robusta,*  E.  tosVv^V^l?^  ^.  >?s'i!\\N^^!w^ 
E.  sideropbloi&y*  E.  Sieberiana,*   Vj.  bta\":eT\uww*   Y..  ^\v^\^^^^v^^'^w.  "^^ 
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Stnartiana,  E.  tereticomis,*  E.  terminalis,*  E.  tesselaris,*  E.  trachy- 
phloia,  E.  triantha,*  E.  urnigera,  E.  vemicosa,  E.  viminalis,  Eacry- 
phia    Billardieri,    E.   Moorei,    P]ugenia    Australia,  E.  Jambolana,   B. 
Smithii,  E.  Tierneyana,  Eustrephus  Brownii,  Exidia  anricnla  Jadce, 
B'agns  Cnnninghami,   F.   Moorei,  Festuca  Billardieri,  F.  dives,*  F. 
Hookeriana,*  F.  litoralis,  F.  purpurascens,  Ficus  colossea,  F.  colnm* 
naris,  F.  Cnnninghami,  F.  eugenioides,  F.  macrophylla,  F.  mbiginosa, 
Fistulina  hepatica,  Flindersia  Australis,  F.  Bennettiana,  F.  Oxieyana, 
Geitonoplesium  cymosnm,  Gelidinm  glandnlifolinm,  Geum  urbanum, 
Gmelina  Lcichhardtii,  Gracilaria  lichenoides,  Grevillea  robusta.  Har- 
pullia  Hillii,  Heleochans  sphacelata,  Helichrysum  lucidum,  Helicia 
Whelani,   Heniarthria  comprepsa,    Hibiscus   cannabinus,  Hierochloa 
redolcns,    Hymenanthera   Banksii,    Impei^ata   arundinacea,    Ipomoea 
Calobra,  I.  costata,  I.  graniinea.  I.  pan icu lata,  I.  pes  caprap,  Jasminnm 
calcarenm,  J.  didynnim,  J.  lineare,  J.  racemosum,  J.  simplicifoUum, 
J.  suavissimum,  Kentia  Belmoreana,  K.  Canterburyana.  K.  Mooreana, 
Kochin  erinritha,  K.  villosa,*  Knnzea  })oiuifei*a.  Lagerstroemia  Indica, 
Leersia  hexandra,    Lepidospcrma    Gfladiatum,    Lepironia   nmcronata, 
Lo{)t()s})erinnni  abuonne,  L.  Iff'vipitinii,*  L.  lanigerum,  L.  .scoparinm, 
liivistona  Australis,*  L.  Leichliardtii,  L.  Maria\  Lycopodiuni  clavatura, 
L.  dfiisiim,  L.  laterale,  Maba  fasciculosa,  M.  geminata,   ^lacadamia 
toriiitnlia.*    ^lallotus    lMiili[)|)inensis,   Malvastrnm  spicatnni,   Marlea 
VitioTisis.    Melaleuca   cricifolia,*   M.   geiiistifolia,   M.    Lencadendrou,* 
M.    linai-itolia,    M.    parviflora,    M.    styplielioides,    Melia    Azedai*ach, 
^lentlia  Australis,   M.  irracilis,  M.  laxiflora,  ^I.  saturt^joides,  Mest-rn- 
briantlicniurn    a^jui laterale,    Microseris    Forsteri,    Morehella   eoniea, 
Murraya    exotica,    Mylitta    Australis.    Myoporuui     iiisulare,    Myrtns 
acmenoides,  Na^-eia  elata,  Neurachne  Mitclielliana.  Nicnieyera  ]»rum- 
fcra,  Ocimuin   sanctum,  Owonia  acidula,   ().  venosa.    Oryza  sativa,* 
Pandanus  Forsteri,   1*.  pedunculatus,  Panicum  atro-virens,  P.  bicolor, 
P.  caMiict)luni,    P.  cojoi-atum,    P.  coiiiposituiu,    P.  deeomposituni.*  P. 
divaricatissiniuni,  P.  llavidum.  P.  foliosuni,  P.  marginatum,  P.  melan- 
tlium,  J\  Myui'us,  P.  Kivnigii,   P.  miliaceum,   P.  parvifolinni,  P.  pro- 
lutum,    P.   prostratuui,   P.   Mitclielli,*  P.    re})en.s.    P.   sanguinale,*  P. 
semialatuin,    P.    tenuiilorum,    P.   efFusum.*    Pappo])]K>runi  commune, 
Pariuariu7n    Nonda,    Paspalum  distichum.*  P.   scrobiculatum.  Pelto- 
phfU'um   ferruui Ileum.    I'euTiisetum   Arnhemicum,  Phaseolns  adenan- 
thus.  I*.  Max,*  Phyllocladus  rlunnboidalis,  I^imelea  stricta,  Pipturas 
])ropin(]iius.  J^isoiiia  aculeata,  Pittosjiorum  undulatuni.  Poa  Billardieri, 
P.  hrowiiii.*  P.  ca^s[)it()sa,  W  Chinonsis,  V.  digitata.  P.  fl  nit  a  us,  Poly- 
porus  portent osus.  Prostantliera  cuneata,  P.  lasiantha,  P.  melissifolia, 
P.  rt)tundifolia,   Pti lotus  lieinisteinis,    Ptychosperma   Alexandra*.  P. 
Cnnninghami,    P.  elegans,   P.   laccospadix,   Rhagodia  Billardieii.  R. 
liniFolia,    I^.    nutans,     Khus    rhodanthema,    Rottbcpllia    ophiuroideSi 
Huhus   Ciunuianus,    R.    parvifolins,   R.    nisifolious,    Santalnm  Preil- 
siarinm,  Scirpus  ikhIosus,  Scleracline  cyatliopoda,  Seba'a  albidifloni 
S.    (>\ata,    Sela<j:'n\e\\a    uWycW^sw,  '$iv^A\^\v\^  w^wlcata,    S.   ^gyptiaiOfti 
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elycjpbylla,  Solanum  vescum,  Spinifex  IiireutuN,  S.  paradoxaa, 
SpoDdias  Solandri,  Stenocarpus  siuuoaufl.  Stenopetalum  natana, 
Stenotaphmm  dimidiatum,  Sterculta  quadrifida,  Stipa  artistiglurais, 
Styfidium  Vitiense,  Sjncarpia  lanrifolia,  Synoon  glaudQlosam.  Tacca 
pinnatifida,  Tetragonia  expanaa,  T.  impSexicoma,  Tetranthera  lanri- 
folia,  Todea  Af ricana,  Tremella  mesentcrica,  Tricliodeama  Zoylauicum, 
Triglochin  procerum,  Trigonella  euaviasima,  Tristam'a  conferta,  Vigna 
lanceolata,  Vitex  trifolia,  Vitis  acetosa,  Y.  Baadiniana,  V.  faypoglauca. 
Waitzia  corymboaa,  Xanthorrhoea  Australia,  X.  hastilia,  X.  qoadrangn- 
lata,  X.  reBinoaa,  X.  Tatei,  Ximenia  Americana,  Ziiiypfaua  Jniabii, 
Zoyaia  pangens. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

Agroatis  Solandri,  Apium  proati-atnin,  Arando  couspicua,  Avicennin 

officinalis,  Carex  pumila,  Cordjline  Banksii,  C  indivisa,*  C.  Starmii. 

C.  Buperbiena,*  Corynocarpusi  Itttvi^ata,  Cyathea  mednllai-is,  Dacry- 
diam  Colensoi,  D.  cupresHinum,  D.  Kirkii,  Dammara  Australia," 
Danthonift  Cunninghami,  Dicksonia  Billardieri,  Ehrharta  Diplax,  K. 
atipoidea,*  Fagus  oliffiortioiiies,  F.  fusca,  1'.  Menziesii,  F.  Solandri,  Fes- 
tnca  litoralis,  Fnchsia  escorticata,  Helewharia  spliacelata,  Hiei-ochlon 
redolena,  HymenantheraBanksii,  Ipomajachrysorrliiza,  Kentiaaapidn. 
Enightia  excelsa,  Libocedrua  Doniana,  ^letroaidei'os  florida,  M.  lucida, 
M.  robuBta,  M.  tomentosa,  Myoporuni  lirtum,  Nageia  dacrydioidcK, 
N.  ferruginea,  N.  spicata,  N".  Totara,  Pauicnm  atro-virens,  Plior- 
miam  tenax,*  Phyllocladna  tnchumanoidea,  Pittoapornm  eogcnioi- 
dea,  P.  RaJpMi,  P.  tenuifolium,  Poa  ca'spitoaa,  P.  Colensoi,  P.  folioHa, 
RipogoDQin  Bcandena,  Scirpna  nodosns,  Seba-a  ovata,  Stilbocarjin 
polaris,  TetrE^onia  expansa,  T.  implexicoma,  Triodia  exigua,  Trise- 
tnm  antarcticum. 

POLYNESIA. 
Acacia  Koa.  jEgiceras  majus,  ileuritcB  triloba,  Andropogon 
refractuB,  Araacaria  Cookii,*  A.  excelaa,'  A.  Eulei,  Aristolochia 
Indica,  Artocarpaa  communis,*  Bacularia  Arfakiana,  Batis  maritimM, 
BroQBBonetia  papyrifera,  Caauiiriiia  eqaiaetifolia,  Coix  Lachryma,  Colo- 
casia  eacalenta,  C.  Indica,  Cordyline  Baueri,  C.  terminalis,  Cyathaa 
medollaria,  Cyrtoaperma  ednle,  Dammara  m aero pby  11a,  D.  Moorei,  D. 
obtuna,  D.  ovata,  D.Vitiensia,  Dioacorea  aculeata,*  D.  alata,*  D.  bulbi- 
fera,  D.  nnmmularia,  D.  pentaphylla,  Kugenia  Jambolana,  Exidia 
aaricnla  Judie,  Gossypinm  Taitense,  G.  tomentosum,  Heleocliai-iB 
Bphacelata,  Illippe  Cocco,  I.  Erskiniaaa,*  I.  Maclayaua,  Ipon»a>a  pani- 
cnlata,  £entia  Baueri,  K.  Deccarii,  Lagcmtroemia  Indica,  Metiii- 
sideros  polymorpha,  MnHa  Troglodytarnm,  Ociraum  grHtiHsininm. 
Piptnma  propinquas,  Pringjea  antiacorbntica,  Pritchardia  Gaudi- 
chandi,  P.  Martii,  P.  Thurstoni,  Ptyehoaperma  Arfakiana,  Ruliua 
Hawaiensia,  R.  Macreai,*  Saccharnm  officinnmnfi,^  Santalnm  Frey- 
cinetiannm,  S.  Yasi,  Solanum  ITpont,  Spijndiaii  dwWvA,  ^\,-j\:«iA\\^>A. 
VitifinBfi.  Tflrfift  ninnfttifidti    Tntmirmiiii  P-snnnRa.. 'V(M\o\vB.T&\».\Ti''>.\<Xto\. 
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I. 

IMPORTANT  CULTURAL  PLANTS,  YIKLDING  A  RETURN 
IN  ONE  YEAR,  BUT  REQUIRING  RENEWAL. 

[Annuals,  including  Rome  few  BienniaU.] 

Allium  Ampeloprasum,  A.  Ascalonicnm,  A.  Cepa,  A.  fistulosnm,  A 
Porrum,  A.  sativum,  A.  Schcenoprasum,  A.  Scorodoprasum,  Audro- 
pogon  saccharatus,  A.  Sorghum,  Apium  graveolens,  Arachis  hypogsea, 
Avena  sativa,  Beta  vulgaris,  Brassica  alba,  B.  nigra,  B.  oleracea, 
Cannabis  sativa.  Capsicum  annuum,  Carum  Petroselinum,  Chierophjl- 
lum  bulbosum,  Cicer  arietinum,  Cichorium  Endivia,  Corchorus  cap- 
sulai-is,  C.  olitorius,  Crotalaria  juncea,  Cucumis  Citrallus,  C.  Melo,  C. 
sativus,  Cucurbita  Pepo,  Daucus  Carota,  Dioscorea  aculeata,  D.  alata, 
D.  Batatas,  D.  nummularia,  D.  pentaphylla,  D.  sativa,  Dolichos  Lab- 
lab,  Ervum  Lens,  Euchlopna  luxurians,  Fagopyrum  emarginatum,  F. 
esculentum,  F.  Tataricum,  F.  triangulare.  Glycine  hispida,  Helian- 
tlius  annuus,  Hibiscus  esculentus,  Hordeum  deficiens,  H.  distichon, 
H.  hexastichon,  H.  vulfrare,  H.  zeocriton,  Ipomoea  Batatas,  Lactacs 
sativa,  Linum  usitatissimuni,  Lupinus  albus,  L.  angustifolius,  L. 
lutoiis,  L.  varius,  Modicjii^^D  orbicularis,  M.  scutellata,  NicotLiua 
Tabacum,  Oryza  sativa,  Panicum  Cras  Galli,  P.  frumentaceum.  P. 
Italicnm,  P.  miliaccuni,  P.  sauguinale,  Papaver  somniferuni,  Peuni- 
setuiTi  tjplioideuin,  PtMicedanum  sativum,  Phalaris  Canariensis,  Pha- 
seolus  derasus,  P.  lunatus,  P.  Max,  P.  vulgaris,  Physalis  pubescens, 
Pisum  sativum,  Raplianus  sativus,  Rumex  vesicarius,  Secale  cereale, 
Sesjnniim  Indicum,  Srsbania  cannabina,  Solanum  Lycopei*sicum,  S. 
tuberosum,  Spinacia  oleracoa,  Tragopogou  pornfolius,  Trapa  natans, 
Trifolinm  Alexaiidriimm.  T.  furcatum,  T.  incarnatum,  T.  y^ratense, 
T.  reilexum,  T.  resu])inatum,  T.  spadicoum,  Triticum  vulgare,  Vicia 
Faba,  V.  sativa,  Vigna  Sinensis,  Zea  Mais  (Manihot  hero  also  referable.) 

II. 

IMin)RTAXT  CUI/rURAL  PLANTS,  YIELDING  A  RETUR^' 
IN  THE  FIRST  OR  SECOND  SEASOX  AND  ALSO  FOR 
SOME  YEARS  AFTERWARDS. 

l\»renniaLs  and  several  Shrubs.] 

yEsc'liyiiomone  nspora.  Agrostis  alba,  A.  rubra,  Aloe  t'erox.  A.  lin- 
guii'orniis,  A.  Poiryi,  A.  piirpurascens,  A.  vera,  A.  vulgaris,  Alopecunis 
pratfusis.  Ananas  sativa,  Andropogcm  llaley)])ensis,  Antbistiria  ciliata, 
Artt'inisia  Dracnnculus.  Arinidinaria  spathiilora.  Asparagus  oilioinaliR. 
Astri'bla  peotiiiata,  A.  triticoides,  Atriplex  halimoides,  A.  numum- 
lariiiiii,  A.  vesicariuni,  I5ainbusa  ariindinacea,  B.  Balcooa,  B.  spinosa, 

B.  vulgaris,  I^dlnneria  nivea.  Bromiis  uniolides,  Cajanus  Indicns, 
(.-MTiavalia  gladiata.  C'anna  Acliiras,  0.  coccnnoa,  C'.  edulis,  C.  glaaca. 
Ca])paris  s])inosa,  Ca])sicuni  frutescens,  Cedronella  tripbylhi,  Cheno- 
])()diinn  auriconiiini,  C'lii-ysanthemum  (•inerarifoliuni,C.  coronopi folium, 

C.  ro.veiun,  Cichorium  Intybus,  Cochlearia  Armoracia,  Crambo  eordi- 
folia,  C.  maruima,  C  'VvvVv\y\;\,  V,'A\v«i\\wva.  Umcra,  Cvnodon  Dactylon, 
CyjxTus  escu\cnU\s,  CvUsws  %wY^T\M^,\i^vi\.N\\vs,  ^wsv&x^Vsb.^ U^jathcffiii 
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penicillata,  Dendrocalamus  Brandisii,  D.  giganteas,  D.  strictns,  Des- 
modiom  triflorum,  Elymus  arenarius,  Fagopyrum  cymosum,  Festuca 
elatior,  F.  ovina,  Fragaria  Calif omica,  F.  Chiloensis,  F.  collina,  F. 
erandiflora,  F.  Illinoensis,  F.  pratensis,  F.  vesca,  F.  Vii-giniana, 
uigantocbloa  Apns,  G.  atter,  G.  maxima,  G.  robusta,  Glycyrrhiza 
glabra,  Gossypium  arboreum,  G.  Barbadense,  G.  herbaceum,  G.  hirsu- 
tnin,  G.  religiosum,  Gaadua  angustifolia,  G.  latifolia,  Hedysarum 
coronarium,  Heliantbus  tuberosns,  Humnlus  Lapulus,  Indigofera 
Anil,  I.  tinctoria,  Jasminum  grandiflorum,  J.  odoratissimum,  J.  oflS- 
cinale,  J.  Sambac,  Kocbia  villosa,  Lavandula  angustifolia,  L.  latifolia, 
L.  Stoecbas,  Lippia  citriodora,  Lolium  prenne,  Lotus  corniculatua, 
Lupinus  arboreus,  L.  Douglasii,  Manibot  Aipi,  M.  utilissima,  Medi- 
cago  sativa,  Mentba  piperita,  Monstera  deliciosa,  ^lorus  alba,  Musa 
Cavendishii,  M.  paradisiaca,  M.  simiarum,  Nelumbo  lutea,  N.  nucifera, 
Ocimum  gratissimum,  Onobrychis  sativa,  Origanum  Majorana,  Ory- 
zopsis  multiflora,  Panicum  decompositum,  P.  maximum,  P.  spectabile, 
Pappopborum  commune,  Paspalum  disticbum,  Passiflora  alata,  P. 
edulis,  P.  ligularis,  P.  macrocarpa,  P.  quadrangularis.  Pelargonium 
capitatum,  P.  odoratissimum,  P.  Radula,  Pbaseolus  coccineus,  Pbleum 
pratense,  Pbormium  tenax,  Pbyllostachys  bambusoides,  P.  nigra, 
Pbysalis  Peruviana,  Pimpinella  Sisarum,  Poa  arachnifera,  P.  Brownii, 
P.  Forsteri,  P.  pratensis,  P.  trivialis,  Portulacaria  Afra,  Psamma 
a>renaria,  Rbeum  australe,  R.  officinale,  R.  palmatum,  R.  Rhaponti- 
cum,  Ribes  floridum,  R.  Griffitbii,  R.  Grossularia,  R.  birtellum,  R. 
nigrum,  R.  rubrum,  Ricinus  communis,  Rosa  centif  olia,  R.  Damascena, 
R.  moscbata,  R.  sempervirens,  Rubia  tinctorum,  Rubus  caesius,  R. 
Canadensis,  R.  deliciosus,  R.  ellipticus,  R.  fruticosus,  R.  geoides,  R. 
Idaeus,  R.  imperialis,  R.  lasiocarpus,  R.  Macreai,  R.  nutans,  R.  occi- 
dentalis,  R.  pboenicolasius,  R.  rugosus,  R.  strigosus,  R.  trivialis,  R. 
ursinus,  R.  villosus,  Rumex  Acetosa,  R.  Patientia,  R.  scutatus,  Salix 
purpurea,  S.  rubra,  S.  triandra,  S.  viminalis,  JScorzonera  crocifolia, 
S.  deliciosa,  S.  Hispanica,  S.  tuberosa,  Secbium  edule,  Sesbania 
-^gyptiaca,  Sosleria  ccomlea,  Solanum  betaceum,  Stacbys  tuberifera, 
Stenotapbrum  Americanum,  Sympbytum  peregiinum,  Tinguarra 
Sicula,  Trifolium  agi'arium,  T.  alpestre,  T.  fragiforum,  T.  hybridum, 
T.  medium,  T.  montanum,  T.  ocbroleucum,  T.  Pannonicum,  T.  repens, 
Vaccinium  ca^spitosum,  V.  Canadense,  V.  corymbosum,  V.  erytbro- 
carpum,  V.  bumifusum,  V.  macrocarpon,  V.  myrtilloides,  V.  Myrtil- 
lus,  V.  ovalifolium,  V.  ovatum,  V.  Oxycoccos,  V.  Pennsylvania  am 
V.  vacillans,  Zingiber  officinale  (Bamboos  last  for  many  years). 

III. 
IMPORTANT   CULTURAL  PLANTS,  YIELDING  A  RETURN 
IN  THE  THIRD  OR  FOURTH  SEASON  AND  FOR  SOME 
OR  MANY  YEARS  AFTERWARDS. 

[Shrubs  and  some  small  Trees.] 

Aberia  Caffra,  Agave  Americana,  A.  beteracantha,  A.  ina3cvaidexv&^ 
A.  rigida,  Alibertia  edulis,  Aloe  dicbotx)ma,  A..  -^WcaXKNA^.^  k..  ^^\5j»Xa^ 
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Arundinaria  8j)athiflora,  Astragalus  adscendens,  A.  brachycalyx,  A. 
Cephalonieus,  A.  Creticus,  A.  gummifer,  A.  microcephalus,  A.  Par- 
nassi,  A.  verus,  Atnplex  Capense,  Camellia  Thea,  Carica  Candamar- 
censis,  C.  Papaya,  Citrus  Aurantium,  C.  medica,  Coffea  Arabiira, 
Dendrocalamus  Brandisii,  U.  gigantens,  D.  strictas,  Erjthroxylim 
Coca,  Gaylussacia  frondosa,  G.  resinosa.  Ilex  Paragnensis,  Lanrus 
nobilis,  Myrtus  Ugni,  Olea  Europaea,  Opantia  coccinellifera,  O.  Her- 
nandezii,  O.  Tuna,  Photinia  eriobotrya,  Pilocarpus  pinnatifolius. 
Pistacia  Lentiscus,  P.  Terebinthus,  Prunus  Amygdalus,  P.  Armenica, 
P.  Cerasus,  P.  domestica,  P.  Persica,  Psidium  Cattleyaimm,  P.  Gua- 
yava,  P.  polycarpon,  Pyrus  communis,  P.  Cydonia,  P.  Malna,  Rhamnas 
catharticus,  Rhus  coriaria,  R.  Cotinus,  R.  glabra,  R.  typhina,  Vac- 
cinium  Leschenaultii,  V.  leucanthnm,  V.  meridionale,  V.  Mortinia, 
V.  padifolium,  V.  parvifolium,  V.  penduliflorum,  V.  reticulatum, 
Vitis  ffistivalis,  V.  candicans,  V.  cinei'ea,  V.  cordifolia,  V.  Labrusca, 
V.  riparia,  V.  rupestris,  V.  Schimperiana,  V.  vinifera,  V.  vulpina. 
Yucca  alf)ifolia,  Y.  brevifolia,  Y.  filamentosa,  Y.  gloriosa,  Y.  Yncatana, 
Zizy])hiis  Jiijuba. 

IV. 

IMPORTANT  ('ULTURAL  PLANTS,  YIELDING  A  RETURN 
AFTKR  SEVERAL  YEARS  AND  OFTEN  FOR  MANY 
Sl'RSEQUENT  YEARS  ALSO. 

[1  ret'S,  mostly  lar^e.] 

Acaciii  aneiiia,  A.  Arabicii,  A.  Csitt'chii,  A,  decuirens,  A.  Koa,  A. 
lei()j)liylla.  A.  ^Melanoxylon,  A.  inicrobotrya,  A.  luollissima,  A.  pyc- 
iiaiitlia,  A.  \"crek,  Acer  saccharinuin,  Achras  Sapota,  Albizzia  Samaii, 
Amclanchicr  R()trya])iiini,  Aiiona  Oiiorim<^lia,  Argania  Sideroxylou. 
Huxus  Macowani,  13.  senipervireus,  Cillitris  cupressilormis,  C.  quatlri- 


(1      ,  ...  

Oincliona  Calisaya.  V.  cordifolia.  C.  niicrantlia,  C.  nitida,  C.  ofliciiialis. 
0.  succirubra,  CocosinaTitlius  macr()j)hyHus,  Cola  acuminata,  CoptT- 
nicia  cerifera,  Cory  1  us  Avellaua,  C.  Colurna,  C.  maxima,  C.  Pontica, 
v.  rostiata,  Danunair  aiisiralis,  I),  rohusta,  Dichop.sis  Gutta,  Dios- 
pyros  Eheiimn,  D..^"  ki,  D.  Mrginiaiia,  Ela?is  Guineensis,  Eucalyptus 
citriodora,  E.  cn'jra,  E.  (Jlohulus,  E.  ir<)m])li()ccphala,  F].  goniocalyx, 
E.  LcucoxyloT,  !E.  molliodora.  E.  rostrata,  E.  saligna,  E.  siderophloia. 
Ficus  Cariiv),  F.  elastica,  Fraxinus  Americana,  Y.  excelsior,  F.  OniUiJ, 
i'\  (juadran^ifulata,  (raieiuia  Xantliocliymus,  Ginkgo  biloba,  Guevin* 
Avellaiia,  Ha'matoxylon  Caiupecliianum,  Hevea  Guianensis,  Hovenia 
diilcis.IIynieiioa  Courbaril.  lllippe  sericoa,  Juba^a  spectabilis,  Juglani 
<*inerea,  .1.  ni'^ra,  .1.  retria,  Jnni[)erus  Hermudiana,  J.  (/hinensis.  J.dra- 
/>acea.  J .  Virjj:in\vviuv,  \i\v\\uv\vu\\V)vvY  X\v\\\\!:>L"a..  L.orientali.v,  L.  8tyracitio% 
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kara,  Moms  nigra,  M.  rubra,  Nephelium  Litohi,  Palaquixim  Gntta,  P. 
Ej-antziannm,  Persea  gratissima,  Phoenix  dactylifera,  Pimenta  com- 
munis, Pinus  Abies,  P.  amabilis,  P.  australis,  P.  balsamea,  P.  Cedms, 
P.  cembroides,  P.  Coulteri,  P.  Douglasii,  P.  edulis,  P.  ezcelsa, 
P.  Fraseri,  P.  Gerardiana,  P.  Haleppensis,  P.  Hartwegii,  P.  Keemp- 
feri,  P.  Lambertiana,  P.  Laricio,  P.  Lariz,  P.  longifolia,  P.  mitis,  P. 
monticola,  P.  nigra,  P.  Picea,  P.  Pinaster,  P.  Pinea,  P.  ponderosa,  P. 
radiata,  P.-  rigida,  P.  Sabiniana,  P.  silvestris,  P.  Sitkensis,  P.  Strobus, 
P.  Webbiana,  Pistacia  vera,  Populus  alba,  P.  monilifera,  P.  nigra, 
Quercus  jEgilops,  Q.  alba,  Quercus  Ballota,  Q.  Cerris,  Q.  chrysolepis, 
Q.  coccinea,  Q.  Douglasii,  Q.  Garryana,  Q.  Ilex,  Q.  incana,  Q.  lyrata, 
Q.  macrocarpa,  Q.  macrolepis,  Q.  Phellos,  Q.  Robur,  Q.  serrata,  Q. 
Skinneri,  Q.  Suber,Q.  virens,  Sequoia  sempervirens,  S.  Wellingtonia, 
Spondias  dulcis,  Swietenia  Mahagoni,  Taxodium  distichum,  Thuya 
gigantea,  Tilia  Americana,  T.  Europaaa,  Ulmus  campestris,  U.  fulva, 
U.  racemosa. 

All  these  plants  fit  for  extra-tropical  countries,  but  many  only  for 
particular  climatic  regions ;  for  information  in  respect  to  the  latter 
the  geographic  index  is  to  some  extent  indicative. 

V. 

IMPORTANT   CULTURAL   PLANTS  ADAPTED   ONLY   FOR 

FROSTLESS  REGIONS. 

[Contained  within  the  following  genera.] 

Acanthophoenix,  Acanthosicyos,  Achras,  Acrocomia,  ^schynomene, 
Albizzia,  A  leu  rites,  Alibertia,  Aloexylon,  Alstonia,  Amorphophallus, 
Ananas,  Andropogon,  Anona,  Aponogeton,  Aquilaria,  Arenga,  Arto- 
carpus,  Arundinaria,  Arundinella,  Atalantia,  Averrhoa,  Bactris,  Bacu- 
laria,  Baloghia,  Balsamodendron,  Bambusa,  Basella,  Beesha,  Benin- 
casa,  Boehmeria,  Borassus,  Boswellia,  Brahea,  Bursera,  Butea,  Ceesal- 
pinia,  Cajanus,  Calamus,  Calyptranthes,  Calyptronoma,  Camellia, 
Canavalia,  Capsicum,  Carica,  Carludovica,  Caryota,  Casimiroa,  Cassia, 
Castilloa,  Catha,  Cedrela,  Cephaelis,  Cereus,  Ueroxylon,  Cervantesia, 
Oestrum,  Chamaedora,  Chionachne,  Chloroxylon,  Cinchona,  Cinna- 
momum,  Clausena,  Coccoloba,  Cocos,  Coffea,  Cola,  Colocasia,  Com- 
bi^tum,  Copemicia,  Corchorus,  Corynosicyog,  Crotalaria,  Croton, 
Gupania,  Curcuma,  Cycas,  Dalbergia,  D^ndror  ilamus,  Dimochloa, 
Dioscorea,  Diospyros,  Elceis,  Engelhardtia,  Ejryil9»oxylon,  Euchlsraa, 
Ficus,  Flacourtia,  Flemingia,  Gtffginia,  Geonoma,  Gigantochloa, 
Guadua,  Guisotia,  Gynocardi%  Heematc^y^oiij  Hagenl  Hancomia, 
Hardwickia,  Heterothalamus,  Hevea^  Hypheene,  lllippe,  '^ndigofera, 
Launea,  Maba,  Machilus,  Mi^A/^Kra,  Mangifera,  Manihot,  Maoutia, 
Maranta,  Marlea,  Marliera,  Mauritia,  Melanorrhoea,  Melicocca,  Melo- 
calamus,  Melocanna,  Mimusops,  Monodora,  Murraya,  Musa,  Nastus, 
Nyctanthes,  Oncosperma,  Oreodoxa,  Owenia,  Palaquium,  Pandanus, 
Parinarium,  Paulinia,  Peireskia,  Peltophorum,  Persea,  PlYS[V\»5i^>KxvA^ 
Pilocarpus,  Pimenta,  Piscidia,  PlectocomVa,  1?\ec\.TMi\\iTva^'^\^xsoc^«r^ 
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Pogostemon,  Pouzolzia,  Prestoa,  Pj 
Sacchamm,  Sanseviera,  Schima,  i 
Simaba,  Spondias,  Sterculia,  Str 
Tacca,  Tamarindxis,  Tectona,  Tein( 
Thouarea,  Toacbardia,  Tripbasia,  T 
bmnia,  Voandzeia,  Wettinia,  Wii 
Xylia,  Zingiber. 


VI. 

IMPORTANT  CULTURAL  PLANTS  ADAl-x. 

VERY  COLD  REGIONS. 

[Contained  within  the  following  genera.] 

Acer,  Achillea,  Acomtum,  Acorns,  Acteea,  Actinidia,  ^sculnfly 
Agrostis,  Aira,  Alcbemilla,  Alkanna,  Alliam,  AIniis,  Alopecnma, 
Altbeea,  Amelancbier,  Andropogon,  Anthemis,  Anthoxanthnm, 
Antbyllis,  Apium,  Arcbangelica,  Arctostapbylos,  Arnica,  Artemisia, 
Asparagns,  Aspemla,  Astragalus,  Atriplex,  Avena,  Barbarea,  Ber- 
beris.  Beta,  Betnla,  Brassica,  Bromns,  Butomns,  Buxns,  Cakile, 
Camelina,  Cannabis,  Caragana,  Carex,  Carpinns,  Cart  ham  us,  Carum, 
Carja,  Castanea,  Celtis,  Cetraria,  Chaerophyllum,  Chelidonium, 
Chondras,  Cicborium,  Cocblearia,  Colcbicnm,  Conium,  Couvallaria, 
Coriandrum,  Cornus,  Corylus,  Crambe,  Crataegus,  Crocus,  Cucumis, 
Cucurbita,  Cupressus,  Cynara,  Cynodon,  Cynosurus,  Cy perns,  Dacry- 
dium,  Dactylis,  Danthonia,  Daucus,  Digitalis,  Diospyros,  Elyraua, 
Ervum,  Fagopyrum,  Fagus,  Ferula,  Festuca,  Fitzroya,  Fragaria, 
Fraxinus,  Galega,  Gaulthieria,  Gentiana,  Geum,  Gymnocladus,  Hedera, 
Heliantbus,  Helichrysum,  Helleborus,  Hierochloa,  Hippocrcpis,  Hoi- 
ens,  Hordeum,  Humulus,  Hyoscyamus,  Ilex,  Isatis,  Juglans,  Junipems, 
Koeleria,  Lactuca,  Lathyrus,  Lavandula,  Lavatei-a,  Lepidium,  Linuin, 
Lolium,  Lotus,  Lupinns,  Lycium,  Marrubium,  Matricaria,  Aledicago^ 
Melica,  Melilotus,  Mentha,  Menyanthes,  Milium,  Monarda,  Montia, 
Morchella,  Morns,  Myrrbis,  Nageia,  Nepeta,  Nicotiana,  Nyssa,  Ocimain 
Onobrychis,  Origanum,  Oxalis,  Oxytropis,  Panicum,  Papaver,  Peuce- 
danum,  Pbalaris,  Phaseolus,  Phleum,  Pbormium,  Physalis,  Pimpinella 
Pinus,  Pienrn,  Plautago.  Platanus,  Poa,  Populus,  Porphyra,  Prangos, 
Prii  nns,    Psamma,    Pyrus,    Quercus,    Raphanus,    Reseda, 

•m,  Ribes,  KosA,  Rosmarinus,  Rubia,  Rubus,  Rumei, 

^  Salix,  Salvia,  Saiilbucus,  Sanguinaria,  Sanguisorba, 

T  '  '^o-Gothaea,  Scandix,  Scorzonera,  Secale, 

ion,  Solan  am,  Spartina,  Spartium,  Sper- 

'bocarpa,  Symphytum,  Tamarix,  Tana-      , 

mya,  Thymus,  Tilia,  Tragopogon,  Trapa^     J 

un,    TropsBolum.    Tulipa,  Typha,  Ulez, 

.)  V&lerianella,  Veratmm,  Vicia,  Vi<^ 
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VII. 

IMPORTANT  CULTURAL  PLANTS,  ADAPTED  EVEN 

FOR  THE  DRIEST  CLIMATE. 

[Contained  within  the  following  genera.] 

Acacia,  Acanthosicyos,  Agriophylltim,  Albizzia,  Allinin,  Aloe,  Ana- 
basis, Andropogon,  Anthistiria,  Arachis,  Aristida,  Astragalus,  Atriplex, 
Ayena,  Beta,  Bonteloaa,  Brassica,  Bromus,  Callitris,  Capparis,  Casn- 
arina,  Ceratonia,  Cerens,  Chenopodium,  Cucumis,  Cucurbita,  Cynodon, 
Cyperus,  Dactylis,  Dantbonia,  Daucus,  Dorema,  Duboisia,  Ehrharta, 
Eremophila,  Erianthns,  Eriocbloa,  Erodium,  Ervum,  Eucalyptus, 
Exomis,  Fagopyrum,  Ficus,  Gh^evillea,  Heliantbus,  Helichrysum, 
Holcus,  Hordeum,  Ipomoea,  Jacksonia,  Kochia,  Lactuca,  Lasiocorys, 
Lathyrus,  Lespedeza,  Medicago,  Mesembriantbemum,  Milium,  Nen- 
racbne,  Omithopus,  Oryzopsis,  Oxytropis,  Panicum,  Pappopborum, 
Parinarium,  Pentzia,  Peucedanum,  Pbaseolus,  Phoenix,  Phymasper- 
mum,  Physalis,  Pinus,  Pisum,  Poa,  Portulacaria,  Prunus,  Rapbanus, 
Rbagodia,  Rhus,  Ricinus,  Rumex,  Sanguisorba,  Santalum,  Scorzonera, 
Secale,  Sesbania,  Solannm,  Spergula,  Spinifex,  Sporobolus,  Stenope- 
talum,  Stenotapbrum,  Stipa,  Telfairia,  Tetragonia,  Tricbodesma, 
Trigonella,  Triticum,  Vicia,  Vigna,  Vitis. 


_    Ck 


Select  Plant$for  Indiutrial  GvUwe  and 
INDEX   TO    VERNACULAR  NAMES. 


Abale  ...   Pnpuliia  alba 

Aboh-troit    ...  Vuhua  Horida 
AbBinthe       ...  Artciuisin  AbeiDtbium 
Acacia,  locust    liubiniai  Pei^udnca>:ia 
Acajou-wood      Cvdrola  Braailiensis 
Adam's  Heedle  Tucca  fllamentoaa 
Adeira  ...  Coniut  ednlis 

Agnllochum  ...  Aquilaria  affBllocha 
Agar-AgM    ...  Oittcilaria  bchenoides 
Agath-DanunBrDommara  alba 
Ag^or  ...  Aquiloria  a^aUooha 

Agrnacate      ...  Fenea  K^tisaioia 


.  Bnbua  Uacraei 

,  Pinua  dfUBtflora 
.  Cupania.  sapida 
...  Thuja  dolabrata 
...  AlnuB  glutlnoBa 
Andropogoa  Hale- 
penaia 

Aleree  ..  Fiizroya  Patagonioa 

Alexandrft-Palm  Ptychosperma  Alei- 
andrae 
...  Stipa  tenaciBsima 
...  Medicugo  Bativa 
...  CLTatnuiaSiliqiia 
.  Cssolpinia  brevifolia 
.  SmyrDium  Oliisiitium 
..  Alkaona  linctoria 
I  Litbospermuiu  caneB- 

Alkanot         ...  Lithoapemiuin  canea- 

Almond -tree...  Pninnfi  AnijpJahis 

Aloe,  gigantic    Aguva  Aoioricana 
„  branched   Aloe  dichotoma 
,.  yellow-  „     vulgaris 

flowered 

Aloe-wocd     ...  Alfii'KjIoD Acpillochmu 

Aloja  ...  VvQ^oir.     ■   ■  ■ 

Alvarillo       ...  Ximeni 

AllBpice-tree... 

Ambari-Hemp 


AkaU 
Ak&mataon  . 

Aicki 
Alder 
Aleppo-graBB 


AUa 
Alfidfa 

Alparoba 
Algorobillo  , 
Aliaander 
Alkanna 


i  diili.'!. 


ia  Americana 
Fimenta  communis 
Hibiscus  cannabinuB 
Arch  angelica   offici- 

Piptadenia  rigida 
Fimpinella  Anisum 
Pennisetum    cench- 

roides 
Pyiua  MaluH 
E  uL'.alyptua  S  tuartiau  a 
"     '     'Kiis  iie^tivalie 


.   Aber 


Caffra 


Apple-tree    ... 

Apple-gnmtree 

Apple-baw 

Apple,  Kei-  .. 

Apricot-tree.. 

Aracacha,  spu-  Oxalis  esculenta 

Aracna 


Argui-trae 
Aa?towroot 


..  Ar^nia  SiderozTloti 
..  Oajanua  ludicne' 
..  Atripl(>.x  hortense 
..  Haranta  arundinact^ 


.lifiia 


AspantguB    .. 

AMa  fetid*   .. 

Atoolia 

Aabergine 

Avooado-pear 

Baboor 
BabDT 
Badjong 


.  HcUanthuB   tnl^rosua 

FraiinuB,  aeTeral 

Aaparsgns  officinalis 

,  Populua  tremula 

.  t'erula  AEsa  fcBtida 

.  Solanum  Melongeoa 
Oenui  urbaniuD 
Penea  gratisBima 

..  Acacia  Arabics 

..  Acacia  microbotzra 
..  Penaisetam  thTpcuo- 

,.  PetmiaetoiQ  tli7|dKH- 

..  Miiuiisopa  kIoVkish 
..  M.4is;a  tiiScinaliB 


Balata 

Balm-herb    ...  ^ v.^.^^ 

Bftlmony       ...  Cht-lone  glabra 
Balsam.Gilead  JiftlsanjoJendron  Opo- 


Bandaku 
Bane  berry    . 
Baogaiay 
Banyan -tree 

Anatralian 
B:iiiyan-tree 

Indian 


...  Beesha 
...  DoniirocalamuB 
...  Oi^antochloa 
...  (Jiiudua 
...  Melocalamus 
...  Melocanna 
...  Phyllostju^hjB 
...  Schizoatachyum 
...  TeinoBtacliyTini 
...  Thamno«alaiuiu 
..  Musa  sapient  um 
...  Hibiscus  I'scnlento* 
..  Actaea  spieata 
..  Ettcalyptasbotrypide* 
Fie  us  columnaris 


„      Indica  or  Ben- 
salenaia 
Hordeum,  seTdral 
Bamyard-graaa  Panicam  CmaQsUi 
Basil  ...  Oi-iu!UuiJJii.;silicuni 

Basswood-tree  TiHa  AmeritMna 
Bastacd-Maho-  Eucalyptus  botojd- 
iCKQl  des 
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»» 


9t 


99 


99 
99 


99 


Bay-waxberry    Myrica  cerifera 
Bay-tree,  Ame-  Umbelliilaria  Califor- 

rican  nica 

Bay^  sweet    ...  Lauras  nobilis 
Beach-plum...  Pruniis maritima 
Bean,  Broad...  Yiciafaba 
„      Field  ...      „      „ 

French     Phaseolns  vulgaris 

Haricot  ,>  ,9 

Horse...  Viciafaba 

Kidney    Phaseoluu  vulgaris 

Lima  ...  „        lunatus 

Straight  Yiciafaba 

Windsor     „      „ 
Beebalm-Tea     Monarda  didyma 
Beeches        ...  Fagus,  several 
Beet  ...  Be^  vulgaris 

Begoon         ...  Solanum  Melongena 
Bembil  ...  Eucalyptus populifolia 

Bent-grass    ...  Agtostis  palustris 
,,      „        ...  Psamma  arenaria 
Berberry-bush    Berberis,  several 
Bermuda-grass  Cynodon  Dactylon 
Bdellium-resin  Balsamodendron   Mu- 

kul 
Bhabar  ...  Andropogon  involutua 

Bhaib-grass ...  ,,  „ 

Bilberry-bush   Vaccinium  Myrtillus 
Birch,  White     Betula  alba 

Cherry  ,      lenta 

Yellow  or    „      lutea 
Grey 

Bed    ...        „      lutea 

River...        „      nigra 

Paper...       „      papyracea 
Birdsfoot-Clover  Omithopus  sativus 

„    Trefoil  Lotus  corniculatus 
Bittemut-tree  Carya  amara 
Birthroot      ...  Trillium  erectum 
Blackbutt-tree  Eucalyptus  pilularis 
BlackGum-tree  Nyssa  multiflora 
Blackberry-bush  Bubiis  fruticosus 
Blackthorn  ...  Prunus  spinosa 
Blackwood-tree  Acacia  Melanoxylon 
Blood-root    ...  Sanguinaria  Canaden- 
sis 
Bloodwood-tree  Eucalyptus  corymbosa 
Blue  grass    ...  Poa  pratensis 
Kentucky  „ 

Texas   ...  Poa  arachnifera 
Blue  Gum-tree  Eucalyptus  globulus 

„         ...  „  saligna 

Blueberry    ...  Vaccinium  corymbo- 

sum 
Bluets  ...  „      myrtilloides 

Bogbean       ...  Menyanthes  trifoliata 
Bogum  ...  Flindersia  Oxleyana 

Boighe  ...  Drimys  Winteri 


>» 


*« 


>» 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


99 


Bolodo  ...  Peumus  Boldus 

Box-Elder     ...  Acer  Negundo 
Box-Thorn    ...  Lycium  Europaeum 
Box-tree>  Bas-   Eucalyptus  goniocalyx 
tard 
„   Common  „      hemiphloia 

99         »  99     largiflorens 

„    Yellow  „      melliodora 

Bed     ...         „     polyanthema 
Shining  „      populifolia 

„    South-      Bnxufi  Macowani 

African 
„   Turkey       „       sempervirens 
Bramble        ...  Bubus  fruticosus 
Basiletto-wood  Peltophorum  Linnaei 
Brazil-wood  ...  Csdsalpinia  echinata 
Brea-turpentine  Pinus  Teocote 
Breadfruit-tree  Artocarpus  oommunig 
BringaJ         ...  Solanum  Melongena 
Broccoli        ...  Brassica  oleracea 
Broom-bush ...  Cytisus  scoparius 
Broom-corn  ...  Aiidropogon  saccha- 

ratus 
Broom-root  ...  Eplcampes  macroura 
Broussa-tea  ...  Yacdnum  Arctosta- 

phylos 
Brussels-sprouts  Brassica  oleracea 
Bucco  ...  Barosma  serratifolia 

Buckthorn    ...  Bhamnus  catharticua 
Buckeye       ...  JSsculus  lutea 
Buckwheat  ...  Fagopyrum,  several 
Buffalo-berry    Shepherdia  argentea 
Buffalo-grass     Buchloe  dactyloides 
„  ...  Stenotaphrum  Ameri- 

canum 
„  ...  Tripsacum dactyloides 

Bullace  ...  Prunus  insititia 

Bullrush       ...  Typha  latifolia 
Bunch-grass...  Elymus  condensatuB 
...  Festuca  flava 
...  Oryzopsis  cuspidata 
Bunya-Bunya    Araucaria  Bidwilli 
Bur-Oak       ...  Quercus  macrocarpa 
Burmah-wood    Tectona  Hamiltoniana 
Burnet  ...  Sanguisorba  minor 

Butter-tree  ...  Combretum  butyra- 

ceum 
Butternut-tree  Juglans  cinerea 
Button-Snake-  Liatris  odoratissima 

root 
Button-wood      Platanus  occidentalis 

Cabbage        ...  Brassica  oleracea 
„      Kergu-  Pringlea  antiscorbu- 
elen        tica 
Caffir-com    ...  Andropogon  sacchara- 

tUE 

Ca{&x-t\iOTii  ..•  li^QiVoasL  MrroMx 
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Select  Plants  for  Industrial  Culture  and 
Index  to  Vbbnaculab  Naioeb — continued. 


CainitOfAoBtra-  Niemeyera  pnmifera 

lian 
Cajaput-tree...  Melaleuca  Leucaden- 

dron 
Calambao      ...  Aquilaria  Agallocha 
Calamus-grass  Andropogon  Calamus 
Calla,  large  ...  Bichardia  Africana 
...  Sterculia  quadnfida 
...  Quercus  iEgilops 


t» 


» 


»f 


it 


Caragaheen 
Caraguta 

Caraway 
Cardoon 


Calool 

Camata 

Camatena 

Cambuca       ...  Marliera  glomerata 

Camelthom  ...  Acacia  giraffee 

Camphor-tree    Cinnamomum  Cam- 

phora 
Canada  Bice...  Zizania  aquatica 
Canaigre       ...  Bumexhymenosepalus 
Canary-grass     Phalaris  Canariensis 
Candlenut-tree  Aleurites  triloba 
Cane,  sweet  ...  Andropogon  Calamus 
Canelo  ...  Drimys  Winteri 

Caoutchouc-       Vahea  Owariensis 

cliniber 
Caoutchouc-tree  Castilloa  elastica 

Ficus  elastica 
Hevea  Guianensis 
Cape-Gooseberry  Physalis  Peruviana 
Caper-plant  . . .  Capparis  spinosa 
...  Chondrus  cnspus 
...  Eryngium  pandanifo- 

lium 
...  Carum  Carui 
...  Cynara  Cardunculus 
Camauba-Palm  Copemicia  cerifera 
Carob-tree     ...  Ceratonia  Siliqua 
Carrot  ...  Daucus  Carota 

Carrot-tree    ...  Thapaia  edulis 
Cartagena-bark  Cinchona  cordifolia 
Cashaw-tree ...  Prosopis  dulcis 
Cassava         ...  Manihot  Aipi 

„  ...  Manihot  utilissima 

Cassia-bark  ...  Cinnamomum  Cassia 
Castoroil-plant  Ricinus  eom  munis 
Cath-tt^a        ...  Catha  edulis 
Catechu- tree      Acacia  Catechu 
Catjang         ...  Cajanus  Indicus 
Catmint        ...  Nepeta  Cataria 
Catstail-grass     Phleum  pratense 
Cattail  ...  Typha  latifolia 

Cauliflower  ...  Brassica  oleracea 
Cavan  ...  Acacia  Cavenia 

Caviuna-wood    Dalbergia  nigra 
Cayenne-Pepper  Capsicum  annuum 
Ceara- Rubber    Manihot  Glaziouii 
Cedar, Australian  Cedrela  Australis 
Red 
Bastard...  Sequoia  sem^x^fVt^n^a 
Bermuda   JuTiipeT\\tiBeTm\i^iAft.xva. 
Deodara...  Pinus  Deodia 
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Cedar,  Goa    ... 
Japanese 
Lebanon 
Northern 

White 
Oregon  ... 
„    Pencil  ... 
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Bed      ... 
Bed  Ore- 
gon 
Bedwood 
Singapore 
White  ... 
Yellow... 

Celandine 

Celery 
„  Australian 

Celery-Pine  ... 

Chamomile   ... 
„     annual 

Chanar 
Chantarelle  ... 
Chayota 
Chelem 
Cherimoyer  ... 
Cherry 


CupresBUB  glauca 
Cryptomeria  Japonioa 
Pinus  CedruB 
CupresBus  thuyoides 

CupressuB  fragrans 
JunipemsBermadiana 
,,       Virginiana 
Cedrela  Toona 
Thuya  gigantea 

Sequoia  BemperYirens 
Cedrela  Toona 
Cupressus  thurifeia 

„  Nutkaensis 

CheUdonium  majns 
Apium  graveolens 

„        prostratom 
Phyllocladus  tricho- 

manoides 
Anthemis  nobilis 
Matricaria  Chamo- 

milla 
Gourliea  decorticaos 
Cantharellus  edulis 
Sechium  edule 
Agave  rigida 
Anona  cherimolia 
Prunus  Cerasus 
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Black  ... 

Choke... 
Cherry-Capsi- 
cum 
Cherry-Laurel 
Cherry-Plum 
Chervil 


t) 


serotina 
Virginiana 
Capsicum  baccatum 
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„  Sweet  ... 
Chestnut-Oak 
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Chestnut-tree 
„     wild 
Chick-pea 
Chicory 
Chicot 


Chillies 
Chinese  Cinna- 
mon 
Chinquepin  ... 
Chiretta 
Chives 
Chocho 
Christ-Thorn 


Primus  Lauro-Cerasus 
Prunus  cerasifera 
AnthriscusCerefoliuin 
Chaerophyllum  bulbo- 

sum 
Myrrhis  odorata 
Quercus  Castanea 

„       Prinus 
Cast^uiea  sativa 
Calodendron  Capenae 
Cicer  arietinum 
Cichorium  Intybus 
Gymnocladus  Cana- 
densis 
Capsicum  annuum 
Cinnamomum  Cassia 


»» 


Nelumbo  lutea 
Swertia  Chirata 
Allium  SchoBuoprasua 
Sechium  edule 
Paliurus  Spina  Christi 
Christmas-Rose  Helleborus  niger 
CNovA-a.  ...  CyperuB  esculentus 
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Chusan-Palm     Chamserops  ezcelsa 
Cicely  ...  Myrrhia  odorata 

Cider^Gumtree  Eucalyptus  Gunnii 
Cinnamon-tree  Cinnamomum  Cassia 
Ciruelillo      ...  Embothriom  coccine- 

nm 
Citron-tree    ...  Citrus  Medica 
Cloudberry-       Kubus  ChamsBmorus 

bush 
Clover,  Alsike    Trifolium  hybridum 
„    fiersin ..  „      Alexandrinum 

„    Birdsfoot  Omithopus  sativus 
„    Bokhara    Melilotus  alba 
„    Brown  ...  Trifolium  spadiceum 
„    Buffalo...  „        reflezum 

„    Cabul  ...  Melilotus  alba 

Carnation  Trifolium  incamatum 
Chili     ...  Desmodium      uncina- 

tum 
Hop      ...  Trifolium  agrarium 
Hungarian        „       Pannonicum 
Japan  ...  Leepedeza  striata 
Mayad  ...  Trifolium      subrotun- 

dum 
Ordinary  „    pratense 

red 
Ordinary  „    repens 

white 
Pale-yel-  „    ochroleucum 

low 
Pennsyl-  „    reflexiun 

vanian 
Bed  Zig-  „    medium 

zag 
Soola    ...  Hedysarum    coronari- 

um 
Straw-      Trifolium  resupinatum 
berry 

„    Yellow...  „        agrarium 

Cola-  or  Kola-  Cola  acuminata 

tree 
Coapim-grass     Panicum  spectabile 
Coapinole     ...  Hymenoea  Courbaril 
Coca  ..  Erythroxylon  Coca 

Cocksfoot-grassDactylis  elomerata 
Cockshead-plantOnoorychis  sativa 
Cockshin-grass  Panicum  Crns  Galli 
Cockspur-Thorn  Crataegus  Cms  Galli 
Coffee-plant...  CoffeaArabica 
Cohosh  ...  Cimicifnga  racemosa 

„       Blue...  Leontice  thalictroides 
Coig^e  ..  Fagus  Dombeyi 

Coihue  ,,  „ 

Colic-root       ..  Aletris  farinosa 
Colocynth     ...  Cucumis  Colocynthis 
Colorado   Bot-  Panicum  Texanum 

torn-grass 
Columbia-bark  Cinchona  Calisaya 
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Colza  ...  Brassica  oleracea 

Comfrey       ...  Symphytum  officinale 
Congo-Pea    ...  Cajanus  Indicus 
Copal,  Mexican  Bursera  elemif era 
„    West-In-  Hymenaea  Courbaril 
dian 
Copique        ...  Lapageria  rosea 
Coquito-Palm    Jubea  spectabilis 
Cord-grass    ...  Spartina  stricta 
Cork-Oak      ...  Quercus  Suber 
Corkwood-tree  Sesbania  grandiflora 
Cotton,  Tree     6K>8sypium  arboreum 

„    Salt-bush  Eochia  villosa 
Cottonwood-tree  Populus  monilifera 
Couch-grass,      Cynodon  Dactylon 

Indian 
Courbaril      ...  Hymensea  Courbaril 
Coyam  ...  Fagus  obliqua 

Crab- Apple  ...  Pyrus  coronaria 
Crab-grass    ...  Panicum  sanguinale 
Cranberry-bush  Vaccinium  macrocar- 

pon 
Cress,  Scurvy    Cochlearia  officinalis 
„      Beal    ...  Lepidium  sativum 
„      Climbing  Tropeeolum  majus 
„     Para  ...  Spilanthes  oleracea 
Crosnes         ...  Stachys  tuberifera 
Cuba-grass   ...  Andropogon  Halepen- 

sis 
Cucumber     ...  Cucumis  sativa 
Cuii-tree       ...  Acacia  macrantha 
Culver's  Boot    Veronica  Virginica 
Cumin  ...  Cuminum  Cyminum 

Curly  palm  ...  Eentia  Belmoreana 
Currant,  Grape  Vitis  vinifera,  var. 
„        Black  Kibes  nigrum 
„        Bed         „     rubrum 
Curryong      ...  Brachychiton     popul- 

neus 
Cusha  ...  Andropogon  Calamus 

Chusan-Palm     Chamsrops  excelsa 
Custard-tree . . .  Anona  Cherimolia 
Cutch  ...  Acacia  Catechu 

Cypress,  Bald    Taxodium  distichum 
Common  Cupressus     sempervi- 

rens 
Monte-      Taxodium     mucrona- 

zuma  tum 

Swamp  „  distichum 

Yellow      Thuya  gigantea 
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Dammar-tree 
Damson-tree 
Danchi 

Date-Palm    ... 
Date-Plum    ... 
Deadly  Ni^ht- 
ahade 


Dammara  alba 
Prunus  domestica 
Sesbania  aculeata 
Phoenix  dactyl  if  era 
Diospyros  Eaki 
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Deooan-grass  Panicum  fromentaceam 
Dewberry-         Bubus  CanadensiB 

Bramble 
Dhak  ...  Butea  f rondosa 

Dhaman       ...  Pennisetum  cenohroi- 

des 

Dill    PiBucadanum    graveo- 

lens 
Dita-tree      ...  Alstonia  scholaris 
Diyi-Divi      ...  Caosalpinia  coriaria 
Doab-graaa         Cynodon  Dactylon 
Dochiui  . .  Aiidropogon  Bacchara- 

tus 
Dogstail-gprass  Cynosums  criatatus 
Dogwood-tree    Comus  florida 

„    Jamaica  Piscidia  erythrina 
Doornboom  ...  Acacia  horrida 
Doorva-gprass     Cynodon  Dactylon 
Doum-Palm ...  Hyphaene  crinita 
Dragonsblood-  Dracena  Diaco 

tree 
Drooping  Gam-  Eucalyptus  pauciflora 

tree 
Durra  ...  Andropogon  saccbara- 

tus 

„  ...  „  sorgbum 

Dwarf       Fan-  CbamsBrops  humilis 

Palm 
Dyer's  Woad     Isatis  tinctoria 

Earth-Chestnut  Conopodium     denu- 

datum 
Earth-Nut    ...   Arachis  hypogsea 
Earth-Pea      ..  Voaiidzeia  subtorranea 
Ebony  ...  Diospyros  Ebenum 

„  American  „  Virginiana 

„  Australian  Maba  gcminata 
Egg-plant     ...  Solanum  Melongena 
Elder  ..   Sambucus  niger 

Elecampane  ...   Inula  Holenium 
Elemi  ...   Bursera  elemifera 

Elm,  Indian  . .    Holoptelea  integrif olia 
White...  Ulmus  Americana 
British..         „       campestris 
„     Whahoo         „       alata 
Esparsette    ...  Onobrychis  sativa 
Esparto         ...  Stipa  tenacissima 
Espino  ...  Acacia  Cavenia 

Estragon       ...  ArtemisiaDracunculus 

Feijdosprotos    Phaseolus  lunatus 
Fenkelwortcl     Carum  Capense 
Fennel  ...  Fojniculum  officinale 

Fern,  sweet  ...  Comptonia  asplenifolia 
Fernambuc-       Csesalpinia  echinata 

wood 
Fescue,  Meadow  Festuca  eVaUoT 
„     Sheep  „        o^Vua. 
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Feirerfew      ...  Cbrysantliennim   par* 

thenium 
Fichte  ...  Pinna  pioea 

Figtree         ...  Ficus  Carica 
Fi-Moro         ..  Thuya  orientalia 
Florin-grass . . .  Agroetis  palustris 
Fir,  Balm  of      Piniis  Kft.i«AJ>M>ft 

Gilead 
„    BaUam  ...    .  „  „ 

„    Cilician...       „       Cilicica 
Double  „      Fraseri 

Balsam 
Great  Silver  „      giandis 
Noble  White  „      nobilis 
Oyamel...      „      religiosa 
B;ed       ...      „      nobilis 
Sapindus        „      orientalis 
Scotch  ...      M      silvestris 
Siberian         „      Sibirica 
Pitch 

Spanish Pinsapo 

Umbrella   Sciadopil^s     verticil- 

lata 
Veitch's     Pinus  selenolepis 
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,,    Yellow  ...      ,,    grandis 
Firethom       ..  Cratsegus  pyracantha 
Flametree     ...  Brachychiton  acerifo- 

lius 
Flax  ..  Linum   usitatissimnm 

Flax-Lily,  New  Phormium  tenax 

Zealand 
Flooded  Gum-  Eucalyptus  saligna 

tree 
FloweringRush  Butomus  umbellatus 
Fluted  Gum-      Eucalyptus  salubris 

tree  „         tereticomis 

Foehre  Pinus  silvestris 

Foxglove       ...  Digitalis  purpurea 
Foxtail -grass     Alopecurus  prat^ensis 
Fugi  ...  Wifitaria  Chinensis 

Fiiller's  Herb    Saponaria  officinalis 

„       Teazel  Dipsacus  f  uUonum 
Furze  ...  Ulex  Europsus 


GalingiUe  Mat 

Bush 
Gama-grass  ... 
Gamboge 

Garlic 
Genipi 

»»  •• . 

Gentian 

Giant  Gumtxee 
Gimlet-wood 


Cyperus  tegetum 

Tripsacum  dactyloides 
Garcinia    Xanthochy- 

mus 
Allium  sativum 
Achillea  moschata 
Artemisia  MuteUina 
Gentiana  lutea 
Eucalyptus    amygda> 

lina 
Eucalyptus  salubris 
Zingiber  officinale 
kIv^^^<^cy^^^^Calalnl■ 
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Oingerbread-     Hyphane  crinita 

Palm 
-Ginkgo  tree  ...  Ginkgo  biloba 
Gtingili  ...  Seaamum  Indicnm 

Ginseng-root     Aralia  Ginseng 
•Golden  Seal ...  Hydrastis  Canadensis 
Gk>08eberry-  ...  Bibes  Grossularia 

bush 
Gooseberry, 
M  Barbadoes  Peireskia  aculeata 
„  Cape       ...  Physalis  Pemyiana 
Cnrrant ...  Ribes  oxycanthoides 
Tomato  ...  Physalis  pubescens 
Gk>r8e  ...  Ulex  Europsdus 

Goomi  ...  Elsaagnus  longipes 

Gourd  ...  Cucarbita  maxima 

ff  ...         ff         moschata 

»»  ...         f,  "epo 

O-ram  ...  Cicer  arietinum 

„    Horse  ...  Dolichos  uniflorus 
„    Chreen  ...  Phaseolus  Max 
Gramma-grass  Bouteloua  polystachya 
Granadilla    ...  Passiflora,  several 
Grape>  Pox  ...  Vitis  vulpina 

Frost  „  cordifolia 
Isabella  „  Labrnsca 
Musca-       „    vulpina 

dine 
Mustang    ,,    candicans 
ordinary    „     vinifera 
Sand ...       ,t    rupestris 
Summer    „    SBstivalis 
Winter      „    cordifolia 
Grape-Pear  ...  Amelanchier  Botrya- 

pium 
Grape- Vine  ...  Vitis  vinifera 
•Green     River-  Panicum  Texanum 

grass 
Grass-trees  ...  Xanthorrhoaa,  several 
Grey  Gumtree  Eucalyptus  Ravereti- 

ana 
Ground-Almond  Cyperus  esculentus 
Ground-  Nut. . .  Arachis  hypogsBa 
■Ground-Ivy ...  Nepeta  Glechoma 
Guabiroba    ...  Psidium     chrysophyl- 

lum 
Guaco  ...  Aristolochia  ovalifolia 

Guango         ...  Albizzia  Saman 
Guaparanga. . .  Marliera  tomen tosa 
Guar  ...  Cyamopsis  psoraloides 

Guarana        ...  Paulinia  sorbilis 
Guava  ...  Psidium  Guayava 

„      Chilian  Myrtus  Ugni 
„      Purple  Psidium  Cattleyanum 
'Guiuea-com ...  Andropogon  cernuus 

,f  „     %.,  „  Sorghum 

Guinea-grass     Panicum  maximum 
-Gumbo  ...  Hibiscus  esculentus 


if 
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Gunyang      ...  Solanum  vescum 
Guttapercha-     Palaquium,  several 

tree 
Gutta  Taban  ... 


»> 
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Habhel         ...  Juniperus  drupaoea 
Hackberry-treeCeltis  occidentaliB 
Hack-me-tack    Pinus  contorta 
Hair-grass    ...  Agrostis  scabra 
Haleppo-grass  Andropogon  Halepen- 

sis 
Hamat  KochataAstragalus  venosus 
Haricot         ...  Phaseolus  vulgaris 
Haw,  Apple  ...  Crataegus  SBstivalis 

„    Black  ...  Viburnum prunifolium 
Hawthorn     ...  Crat«gus  oxyacantha 
Hazel  ...  Corylus,  several 

„       Chili...  Guevina  Avellana 
Heliotrope    ...  Heliotropium  Peruvi- 

anum 
Hemlock       ...  Conium  maculatum 

„      Spruce  Pinus  Canadensis 
Hemp  ...  Cannabis  sativa 

„'    Sunn    ...  Crotalaria  juncea 
Henbane       ...  Hyoscyamus  niger 
Henequen     ...  Agave  rigida 
Henna-bush...  Lawsonia alba 
Henoki  ...  Celtis  Sinensis 

Herd- grass  ...  Agrostis  palustris 
Hickory-trees    Carya,  several 
Hickory -Euca-  Eucalyptus  punctata 

lypt 
Hinoki  ...  Cupressus  obtusa 

Hognut-tree...  Carya  glabra 
Holly  ...  Ilex  Aquifolium 

Holly -oak       ..   Quercas  Ilex 
Honey-Locust  Gleditschia  triacanthos 
Hoop-koop    ...  Lespedeza  striata 
Hop  ...  Humulus  Lupulus 

Hop-Hornbean  Ostrya  carpinifolia 
Horebound   ...  Marrubium  vulgare 
Hornbeam     ...  Carpinus  Betulus 
Horse-Chestnut  .Ssculus   Hippocasta- 

trec  num 

Horse-Gram . . .  Dolichos  uniflorus 
Horse-radish      Cochlearia  armoracia 
tree  ...  Moringa  pterygosper- 

ma 
Kergu-  Princflea    antiscorbu- 
elen      tica 
Horseshoe-         Hippocrepis  comosa 

Vetch 
Hottentot-Fig  Mesembrianthemum 

edule 
Huahuoa       ...  Laurelia  aromatica 
Huanuco-bark  Cinchona  nitida 
Huckleberry-     Vacciuium.    Q.cix^\ssSwar 

shrub  ^\x.\£w 
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Hnon-pine    ...  Dacrydium  Franklin! 

Iceland-moss     Oetraiia  Islandica 
Ice-plant       ...  Mesembrianthemnm 
Imekomatsou     Finns  parviflora 
Imphee  ...  Andropogon  Sorghnm 

Indian  Bread     Pachyma  Cocos 
Indian  Corn       Zea  Mays 
Indian  Fig-       Opuntia  Ficus  Indica 

Cactus 
India-Bubber-  Ficos  elastica 

tree 
IndigOfCanadianBaptisia  tinctoria 
„      true   ...  Indigofera  tinctoria 
„      Japan     Polygonum  tinctorium 
Inoumaki      ...  Nageia  macrophylla 
Ipecacuanha...  Cephaelis Ipecacuanha 
Ironbark-AcaciaAcacia  excelsa 
Ironbark-trees  Eucalyptus  crebra 

„  „  Leucoxylon 

„  „      melanopbloia 

,,  „        paniculata 

„  „        siderophloia 

Iron-Gumtree  EucalyptusBaTeretiana 
Ironwood      ...  Carpinus  Americana 

„     Acacia  Acacia  stenophylia 
Iva     ...         ...  Achillea  mosehata 

Ivy     ...         ...  Hedera  Helix 

Ixtli- fibre      . . .  Agave  heteracantha 
Jaborandi     ...  Pilocai-pus    pinnatifo- 

lius 
Jacaranda-wood  Dalbergia  nigra 
Jack-tree       ...  Artocarpus       integri- 

folia 
Jalap  Ipomoea  purga 

Janatsi-itsigo    Debregeasia  edulis 
Jarilla  ...  Adesmia  balsamica 

Jarosse  ...  Lathyrus  sativus 

Jarrali  . . .  Eucalyptus  marginata 

Jasmine         ...  Jasminum,  several 

„  medicinal  Gelaemium  nitidum 
Job's  Tears  ...  Coix  Lachryma 
Johnstone-grass  Andropogon  Halepen- 

sis 
Jujuba  ...  Zizyp"hu8  jujuba 

Juneberry-tree  Amelanchier    Botrya- 

pium 
Jute-plant     ...  Corchorus  olitorius 

Kaawi-Yam  ...  Dioscorea  aculeata 
Kafta  ...  Catha  edulis 

Kahikatea     ...  Nageia  dacrydioides 
Kail  or  Kale...   Braasica  oleracea 
„  Sea  Crambe  maritiraa 

Kamala  Mallotus  Philippinensis 

Kamassi-wood   Gomomtv.  "K.amt!k.s.a\ 
Kane  Mtitau...  Sc\adop\t^^s     \feT\AC\\- 

lata 


Kangaroo-grass  Anthistiria  ciliata 
Kangaroo- thorn  Acacia  armata 
K!araka  ...  Corynocarpus  Isviga- 

tus 
Karamatsou ...  Pinus  leptolepis 
Karra-Doom      Acacia  horrida 
Karri  ...  Eucalyptus      diversi- 

color 
Kashi  ...  Quercus  glauca 

Kauri-Pine  ...  Dammara  Australis 
Kau-Bun        ...  Zizania  latifolia 
Kay  a  ...  Torreya  grandis 

Keaki  ...  Zelkovia  acuminata 

Kei- Apple  bush  Aberia  Caffra 
Kermes-Oak ...  Quercus  coccifera 
KentuckyBlue-  Poa  pratensia 

grass 
Kidney-vetch    Anthyllis  vulneraria 
Kikar  ...  Acacia  Arabica 

Kohlrabi       ...  Brassica  oleracea 
Koho-Khur  ...  Hydnum  coralloides 
Kolkas  ...  Colocasia  esculenta 

Kooya-Maki ...  Sciadapitys     verticil- 

lata 
Kouromatsou     Pinus  Thunbergi 
Kumquat      ...  Citrus  Japonica 
Kuskus  ...  Andropogon     murica- 

tus 

Ladanum-bush  Cistus  Creticus 
Lahual  ...  Nageia  Chiliana 

Lalong-grass      Imperata  arundinacea 
Lamb's  Lettuce  Valerianella  clitoris 
Larch, American  Pinus  pendula 
„  Black     ... 

„  Chinese  „       Koempferi 

„  Common  „       Larix 

„  Himalayan      ,,       Griffithii 
„  Japan     ...       „       leptolepsis 
„  Oregon  ...        „        Nuttalli 
Laubick-grains  Vigna  Sinensis 
Laurel,  Cherry  Umbellularia  Califor- 
Mountain      nica 
Spice  ...  Lindera  Benzoin 
Warriors  Laurus  nobilis 
Lauristine     ...  Viburnum  Tinus 
Lavender      ...  Lavandula      angusti- 

folia 
Leatherjacket    Eucalyptus  punctata 
Leek  ...  Alliimi  Porrum 

„     British...  Allium Ampeloprasom 
LemoQ  ...  Citrus  Medica 

„     Desert...  Atalantia  glauca 
Leng  ...  Trapa  bicomis 

Lentil  ...   Ervum  Lens 

Lettuce         ...  Lactuca  sativa 
\i^N^T-^QCi^  ...  Ostrya  Virginica 
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Lilac 

Lily  of  the  Val- 
ley 
LimarBean   ... 
Lime 

Linden-tree  ... 
Linfif 
Links 
Liquorice 
Litchi 
Litmus 
Litre 
Llenque 
Loblolly-Bay 
Loco-weed     ... 
Locust-Acacia 
Locust- tree  ... 

Log- wood 

Longan 

Loongur 

Loquat 

Lotus 

Lotus-tree 

Loxa-bark     ... 

Lucerne 

Lupines 


Syringa  vulgaris 
Convallaria  majaUs 

Phaseolus  lunatus 
Citrus  medica 
Tiliaalba 
Trapa  bicomis 


» 
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Glycyrrhiza  glabra 
Nephelium  latchi 
Boccella  tinctoria 
Rhus  caustica 
Nageia  andina 
Gordonia  Lasianthus 
Astragalus,  several 
Bobima  Pseudacacia 
Gleditschia     triacan- 

thos 
HaBmatoxylon  Campe- 

chianum 
Nephelium  Longanum 
Carez  Moorcroftiana 
Photinia  eriobotrya 
Nelumbo  nucifera 
Celtis  Australis 
Cinchona  nitida 
Medicago  sativa 
LupinuSj  several 

Bubia  tinctoria 
Saxono-GK>thaea  con- 


i» 


f» 


t» 


if 


„  White 
Mahwa 
Maize 
Mallamak 
Mallee 


Madder 
Mahin 

spicua 
Mahogany-tree  Swietenia  Mahagoni 
Bastard  Eucalyptus  botryoides 
Bed   ...  „  resinifera 

Swamp  „  robusta 

West-  ,,  marginata 

Australian 

„  triantha 

niippe  latifolia 
Zea  Mays 
Ipomosa  graminea 
Eucalyptus,  several 
Mammoth-tree  Sequoia  Wellingtonia 
Mandrake,Ame-  Podophyllum    pelta- 

rican  tum 

Mangaihas    ...  Hancomia  speciosa 
Mango-tree  ...  Mangifera  ^dica 
Mangold-root    Beta  vulgaris 
Manilla-hemp    Musa  textilis 
Manna-grass...  Poa  fluitans 
Manna-Gumtree  Eucalyptus        vimi- 

nalis 
Manniu         ...  Nageia  Chiliana 
Maple  ...  Acer 

Norway      „    platanoides 
Oregon,     „    macrophyllum 
large 


»» 


»i 


»* 


ft 


»» 


y» 


i» 


$f 


rubrum 

dasycarpum 

saccharinum 


Maple  Bed   ... 

Silver... 

Sug^or 
Bock 

Sycamore  „    Pseudo     Plata- 

nus 
Marjoram     ...  Orig^um  Majorana 
Marmelade-tree  Achras  Sapota 
Marmeladinha  Alibertia  edulis 
Marrem         ...  Psamma  arenaria 
Marsh-Mallow  Altha)a  officinalis 


Mastic-tree 

Matai 

Mate 

Matsou 

May-Pops 


*> 


n 


.  Pistacia  Lentiscus 
.  Heleocharis  tuberosa 
.  Ilex  Paraguensis 
.  Pinus  Thunberg^i 
.  Passiflora  incarnata 
Meadow-Fescue  Festuca  elatior 

Foxtail-  Alopecurus  pratensis 

grass 
Oatgrass  Avena  pratensis 
Meadow.grass    Poa  pratensis 
„      tall  Avena  elatior 
Meadow-Pea . . .  Lathyrus  pratensis 
Meadow-Saffron  Colchicum    autum- 

nale 
Medick  ...  Medicai^o  lupulina 

Medlar  ...  Pyrus  Germanica 

„    Welsh...  Cratffigus  Azarolus 
Mekka  Balsam-  Balsamodendron  opo- 

tree  balsamum 

Melon  ...  Cucumis  Melo 

Mesquite       ...  Prosopis  dulcis 
Mesquite-grass  Panicum  obtusum 
Messmate-tree  Eucalyptus  obliqua 


Metake 

Mignonette 

Millet 

Pearl 


»f 


a 


» 


Arundinaria  Japonica 
Beseda  odorata 
Panicum  miliaceum 
Pennisetum    thyphoi- 
deum 
Indian...  Audropogon  Sorghum 
Sugar  ...  „       saccharatus 

Millet-grfiiss  ...  Milium  effusum 
MiUfoil         ...  Achillea  Millefolium 
Mint,  Australian  Mentha  laxiflora 
Pepper  ...        „       piperita 
Crisp      ...        „        rotundifolia 
Spear     ...        „        viridis 
Cat        ...  Nepeta  Cataria 
Mountain   Pycnanthemum  mon- 
tanum 
„  spurious  Monarda  punctata 
Miro  ...  Nageia  ferruginea 

Mitchell-grass  Astrebla  pectinata 
Mocker-nut  tree  Cary  a  tomentosa 
Molle  ...  Duvaua  longifolia 

Monk's  Hood     Aconitum  Nepellus 
Moram  ...  Psamma  &r^w«x:\3^ 

Morel  ... '^oT^^*!k\».<5.QT^R». 


t* 


ft 


ft 


tt 


«> 
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Moreton-Bay     Encalyptus  teBseUaris 
Ash 
„      Fig  Ficus  macrophylla 
Morrell         ...  Eucalyptus  oleosa 
Mortina         ...  Vaccinium  Mortinia 
Mezquite-grass  Panicum  obtustim 
Moss,  Florida    Tillandsia  usneoides 

Mattress 
MosscuppedOakQaercus  Cerris 
Mountain- Ash  Fyrus  aucuparia 
Muermo        ...  Euoryphia  oordifolia 
Mulberry-trees  Morus,  several 
Mulga-grass  Neurachne  Mitchelliana 

„    tree     ...  Acacia  aneura 
Mullein         ...  Verbasoum  Thapsus 
Muntrie        ...  Kunzea  poniif era 
Mustard,61ack  Brassica  nigra 

„     White        „        alba 
Myall-trees  ...  Acacia  acuminata 

„    glaucescens 
,,    homalophylla 
Weeping      „    pendula 
Myrobalan-tree  Terminalia  Chebola 
Myrrh-tree   ...  Balsamodendron 

Myrrha 
Myrtle  ...  Myrtus  communis 


r» 


»* 


ti 


>» 


»* 


Tropaeolum  ma  jus 
Brassica  oleracea 
Pnmas  Pcrsica 
Molia  Azadirachta 
Citrus  Aurantium 
Myoporum  laetum 
Keritia  sapida 
A  rundiuaria     spathi- 

fiora 
Parinarium  Nonda 
Kentia  Baueri 

Araucjiria  excelsa 
Embothrium  coccine- 

um 
Adenostemum   niti- 

dum 
BerthoUctia  excelsa 
Corylus,  several 
Nut-l'ine .Nepal  Puius  Gerardiana 
Nut-tree,  Aiis-  Macadamia  temifolia 
tralian 

Oak  ...  Quercus,  many 

„  Abraham's  „        Oalliprinos 


Nasturtium  ... 
Navew 

Nectarine-tree 
Neom-tree 
Neroli-tree    ... 
Ngaio 

Nika-PaJm    ... 
Ningal-Bamboo 

Nonda-tree    . . . 
Norfolk-Island 
Palm 

,,    Pine 
Notra 

Nuble 

Nut,  Brazil 
,,      Hazel   . 


„  Live 

„  Kock  Chest- 


yt 


ft 


>» 


vireDS 
Prinus 
nut 
Zeen        ...  „       infectoria 

Chestnut,     Caatanopaia    c^ix-jfto- 
Oregon      pbyWa 


i> 


Oat-grass 


9» 


»» 


»» 


»»  ••• 

Oats 
Ohelo 

Okrs 

Olibanum-trees 

OliTe-tree     ... 

Ombu 

Onion 
„    Welsh ... 

Ooyala-Tam... 

Orange-tree ... 

Orchard-grass 

Orchil 

Oregon-Laroh 
„  Bed  Cedar 

Orris-root 

Orseille 

Osage-Orange 

Osiers 

Oswego-Tea 
plant 

Overcup-Oak 

Oyster-Mush- 
room 


Avena  elatior 

pubesoens 
fatoa 
flavescenfl 
„      pratensis 
Ayena  sativa 
Vacciniam  pendaMflo- 

rum 
Hibiscus  escolentoi 
Boswellia,  Bevexal 
Olea  Enropsa 
Fircania  dHoica 
Allium  Cepa 

„       fistaloBiim 
Diosoorea  tomentosa 
Citrus  Aurantium 
Dactjlia  glomenta 
Boccella  Victoria 
PiuuB  Nuttalli 
Thuya  g^igantea 
Iris  Florentina 
Boccella  tinctoiia 
Maclura  aurantiaoa 
Salix,  several 
Monarda  didyma 

Quercus  lyrata 
Agaricus  ostreatuB 


„  Dwarf , 
Palm-LiUies. 
Palmyra 
Palta 


Pa-Koo  ...  Ginkgo  biloba 

Palisander-tree  Dalbergia  nigra 
Palixander-tree  Jacaranda    mimosi- 

folia 
Palmetto,  Blue  Khapldophyllum  Hj3- 
trix 

.  Sabal  Adansoni 
.  Cordyline,  several 
.  BorassusflabelHformis 
.  Persea  gratissima 
Pampas-grass     Arundo  Sellowiana 
Pampelmos  ...  Citrus  Aurantium,  Tar 
I'apaw-tree   ...  Carica  Papaya 
Paper-Mulberry  Broussonetia  papyri- 

fera 
Papoose-plant    Leontice  thalictroides 
Papyrus         ...  Cyperua  Papyrus 
„        Dwarf         „         Syriaciis 
Para-grass    ...  Panicum  barbinode 

DiospjTvs,  several 
Carum  PetroselinniB 
Peucadanum  sativaiB 
Paranip-ChervilChaerophyllum  bulUh 

sum 
Passion-flower   Passifiora,  several 
Patchouli      ...  Pogostemon  FatcfaonB 
^^^^b^v^Tsmion*..  Pisum  sativum 


Parsimon 

Parsley 

Parsnip 


»% 
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I^d&y  Cow      ... 

Pea-Bush 

Pea-nut 

Pea-tree 

Peach-tree    ... 

Peach-Palm  .. 

Pear 

„    prickly  ... 

f,    snow 
Pearl-grass  ... 
Pecannut-tree 
Pielu 

Pencil-cedar... 
Pennyroyal  ... 
Pennsylvania 
green  g^rass 
Pepino 

Pepperidge  ... 
Peppermint  ... 
„  Eucalypt 
Persimmon  ... 
Perubark-trees 
Petsi 
Phillips-Grass 

Pin-Oak 
Pine^  Aleppo 

American 
Pitch 

American 
White 

Bastard... 

Bishop's 

Black,N.Z. 

Boot^  ... 

Brazilian 

Broom   ... 

Bull 
„  Canary  ... 

Celery  ... 


ft 

»> 
»» 
»» 
»» 
»> 
f» 


Yigna  Sinensis 
Sesbania  ^gyptiaca 
Arachis  hypogsa 
Caragana  arborescens 
Pmnus  Persica 
Bactris  Gasip»s 
Pyrus  communis 
Opuntia,  several 
Pyrus  nivalis 
Melica  nutans 
Carya  oliyif ormis 
Sophora  tetraptera 
JuniperusBermudiana 
Mentha  Pulegium 
Foa  pratensis 

Solanum  muricatum 
Nyssa  aquatica 
Mentha  piperita 
EucfUyptus,  several 
Diospyros,  several 
Cinchona,  several 
Heleocharis  tuberosa 
Andropogon  Halep- 

pensis 
Hnus  palustris 

f,    Halepensis 
flexilis 


»> 


»> 


»» 


9» 


»» 


»» 


»y 


„  Cheer    ... 
„  Cltister... 

Corsican.. 

Dye 
„  Emodi  ... 

Foxtail ... 

Frankin- 
cense 

Giant  ... 
Ginger  ... 
Golden  ... 
Grey 
Hard  ... 
Hickory... 
Huon  ••• 
Jersey   ... 


»» 


» 

»9 

»f 
ft 
ff 


Cubensis 

muricata 
Nageia  spicata 
Pinus  excelsa 
Araucaria  Brasiliensis 
Flnus  Australis 

flexilis 

Canariensis 
Fhyllocladus     tricho- 

manoides 
Pinus  long^olia 

Pinaster 

Laricio 

Webbiana 

longifolia 

BaSouriana 

Tffida 


ff 
tf 

ft 


ft 
ff 


ft 
ft 


Australis 
Lambertiana 

Cupreesus  fragrans 

Pinus  Ksempferi 
Hudsoniana 
Australis 
Balfouriana 

Dacrydium  Franklini 

Finns  inops 


** 


ff 


ff 


tf 


tf 


Fine,  Kauri  ...  Bammara  Australis 
King     ...  Pinus  Webbiana 
Loblolly         „      Tseda 
Long-leaved  „     Australis 
yellow 
„  Mahogany  Nageia  Totara 
Mexican     Pinus  oembroides 

Swamp 
Moreton-    Araucaria  Cunning- 
Bay  hami 
Norfolk-             „  excelsa 

Island 
Nut,  Hima-  Pinus  Gerardiana 
layan 


ff 


ft 


tf 


tf 


tf 


ff 


It 


ft 


ft 


tf 
ft 
If 
ft 
tf 
ft 
ft 

ft 
ff 
ft 
tf 

tf 
ft 
ft 
If 
ft 
ft 
tf 
ft 
If 


Nut,  CaH- 
fomian 

Nut,  Rocky 
Mountain 

Okote    ... 

Oregon... 

Pitch    ... 
„  Yellow 


monophylla 

Sabiniana 

Teocote 
Douglasi 
rigida 
Australis 
ponderosa 
serotina 
Bed,  New  Dacrydium  cupre88i<- 

Zealand        num 
Bed,  Ame-  Pinus  resinosa 
rican 

„     silvestris 
...  Pandanus,  several 
...  Pinus  Lambertiana 
mitis 


Pond 


It 


ft 

If 

ft 
ft 
ft 
tf 
If 
ft 


Scotch 
Screw 
Shake 
Short- 
leaved 
Slash     ... 
Southern 
Stone    ... 
Sugar    ... 
Swamp ... 
Torch    ... 
Trucker 
Weymouth 
White   ... 


ft 


tf 


ft 


If 


ft 


tf 


ft 


It 


ff 


ft 


Cubensis 

Australis 

pinea 

Lambertiana 

pubensis 

Teocote 

ponderosa 

StrobuB 

Strobus 


White,  Ca-  Pinus  Sabiniana 
lifomian 
White,  „    flexilis 

Western 
White,New  Nageia  daorydioides 

Zealand 
Yellow,Pu- Pinus  Douglasi 

get  Sound 
YeUow,  „     mitis 

Eastern 
YellowPitch,  „     ponderosa 

Western 
YellowPitch,  „      Australis 

Southern 
„  Zirbel    ...       „  Ci«vI!^iT«i 


ft 


ft 


ff 


It 


ft 


ft 


ti 
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Pine-Palm    ...  Cycaa,  several 
Pinkroot       ...  Spigelia  Marylandica 
Pino-nut  tree    IHntis  edulis 
Piquillin-bufili  Condalia  microphylla 
Pisang  ...  Musa  paradisiaca 

Pistacia-nut      Pistacia  vera 

tree 
Pita  fibre-plant  Agave  Mezicana 
Pitaya-bark...  Cinchona  officinalis 
Pitury  ...  Duboisia  Hopwoodii 

Plane-tree    ...  Platanus,  several 

,,  spnrioas  Acer  Pseudo-Platanos 
Plantain       ...  Mnsa  paradisiaca 
Plum-tree     ...  Prunus  domestica 
„    Califor-  Prunus  subcordata 

nian 
„  Japanese  Prunus  Japonica 
„    Juniper  Juniperus  drupacea 
Pocoon  ...  Hydrastis  Canadensis 

Pomesrranate     Punica  Qranatum 
Pomelloe      ...  Citrus  Medica 
Pompelmos  ...        >»    decumana 
Pompion       ...  Cucurbita  maxima 
Poplars         ...  Populus,  several 
Poppy  ...  Papaver  somniferum 

Potato  ...  Solanum  tuberosum 

Prairie-grass,    Bromus  unioloides 

Southern 
Prairie-grass,     Spartina     cynosuro- 

Eastern  ides 

Prairie-turnip   Psoralea  escuJenta 
Praong     ...  Arundinaria  Ileokeriana 
Prickly  Pear     Opuntia,  several 
Pride  of  Barba-  Ctesalpinia     pulcher- 

does  rima 

Pride  of  India  Melia  Azodarach 
Privet  ...  Ligustrum  viilgare 

Prune-tree   ...  Prunus  domestica 
Puccon  ...  Hydrastis  Canadensis 

Puchero        ...  Talinum  patens 
Puff- Ball      ...  Ly  coper  don    and    Bo- 
vista,  several 
Pulas  ...  Hutea  frondosa 

Pulque  ..    Agave  Americana 

Pumpkin      ...  Cucurbita  Pepo 
Putchuk        ...  Aristolochia    recurvi- 

labra 
Pyengadu     ...  Xylia  dolabriformis 
Pythagorean      Nelumbo  nucifera 

Bean 

Quaraash      ...  Scilla  Fraseri 
Quandong    ...  Santalum  acuminatum 
Quannot-treo    Acacia  heteroclita 
Quebracho    ...  Aspidosperma       Que- 

bracbo 
„     Colorado  LoxopteTy^vxim     \i^ 

xentxi 


Queen  of  the 

Meadows 
Quercitron   ... 
Quemle 
Quick 
Quince 
Quinoherich 
Quinine-tree 


Eupatorinm      pnrpii- 

reum 
Quercus  coccinea 
Adenoetexnum  nitidna 
CratsBgus  oxyacantha 
Pyrus  Cydonia 
SUene  Cucubaloa 
Cinchona^  several 


\ 


Badish         ...  Baphanus  sativus 
Bain-tree     ...  Albixda  Siunan 
Bambutan    ...  Nephelium  lappaoeom 
Bamee  ...  Boehmeria  nivea 

Bampion      ...  Campanula  Bn^oneii- 

Ins 
Bampostan  ...  Nephelinm  lappacema 
Bancouran   ...  Oweniavenosa 
Bantiloil-plantGuizotia  oleifera 
Baps  ...  Brassica  oleracea 

Baspberry-        Bubus  Idaeus 

bush 
Bata  ...  Metrosideros,  seveial 

Batanhia-shrub  Krameria  triandn 
Battlesnake-     Poa  Canadensis 

grass 
Eauli  ...  Fagus  procera 

Red  Brazil-       Ciesalpinia  echinata 

wood 
Red  Cedar    ...  Cedrela,  several 
Red  Gum-tree  Eucalyptus  calophylla 
,t  n  •••  »«         rostrata 

„  >,  •••  t*        tereticomis 

Red  Mahogony  Eucalyptus  resinifeia 
Rod  Pine,  New  Dacrydium     cupressi- 

Zealand  num 

Red  Sandal-       Pterocarpus      Mann- 
wood  pium 
Redtop-grass     Agrostis  rubra 

„      tall  Festuca  flava 
Redwood-Cedar  Sequoia  sempervirens 
Reedmace     ...  Typha  latifolia 
Reule  ...  Fagus  procera 

Rewa-Rewa  ...  Enightia  excelsa 
Rheea  ...  Boehmeria  nivea 

Rhubarb       ...  Rheum,  several 
Rib-herb       ...  Plantago  lanceolata 
Rice  ...  Oryza  sativa 

Rice,  Canada     Zizania  aquatica 
Ricepaper-plant  Fatsia  papyrifera 
Rimu  ...  Dacrydium     cnpresai- 

num 
Ringal  ...  Arundinaria      q)athi* 

flora 
Roble,  Chilian  Fagus  obliqua 
t,  Calif omian  Quercus  lobata 
Romerillo    ...  Heterothalamus  bnmi* 

oides    . 
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Boses 

BoBemary  ... 
Bosewood  ... 
Bowan*tree  .. 
Boot,  Broom- 
Bubber-trees 


ft 


»» 


Bne 
Bye 
Bye-grass 


Bosa,  many 
Bosmarinus  officinalis 
Convolvulus  floridus 
PyruB  aucuparia 
Epicampes  macroura 
Ficus  elastica 
Hevea  Guianensis 
Castilloa  elastica 
Buta  graveolens 
Secale  cereale 
Lolium  perenne 


Sabadilla 

Sabe 
Sacci 
Safflower 
Saffron 
Sage,  Black ... 

„    Garden 
Sainfoin 
Sakura 


»» 


9t 


Schoenocaulon     offici- 
nale 
Andropogon  involutns 
Agave  rigida 
CarthamuB  tinctorius 
Crocus  sativus 
Trichostema  lanatum 
Salvia  officinalis 
Onobrychis  sativa 
Prunus    Pseudo-Cera- 
sus 
Salad-Bumet    Sanguisorba  minor 
Sallow  ...  Salixcaprea 

Salmonbarked  Eucalyptus    salmono- 

Gumtree  phloia 

Salsify  ...  Trogopogonporrifolins 

Saltbush,  Aus-  Atriplez,  several 
tralian  Bhagodia     „ 
...  Kochia         „ 
South  Exomis  axyroides 
African 

Shorea  robusta 
Ferula  Sambul 
Crithmum  maritimum 
Santalum,  several 
Sandarac-tree   Callitris,  several 
Sand-Leek    ...  Allium  Scorodoprasum 
Sandstay      ...  Leptospermum    Isvi- 

gatum 
Sapodilla-PlumAchras  Sapota 
Sarsaparilla...  Smilax,  several 
Sassafras-tree   Sassafras  officinale 
Satin  wood    ...  Chloroxylon  Swietenia 
Savara  ...  Cupressus  pisifera 

Savory, Winter  Satureja  montana 
„  Summer  „  hortensis 
„      Thyme  „        Thymbra 

Scammonia-       Convolvulus  Scammo- 

plant  nia 

Scarlet  Runner  Phaseolus  coccineus 
Scented  Ver-    Anthoicanthnm  odora- 

nal-grass  tum 

Schamum      ...  Spinacia  tetrandra 
Scorzonera    ...  Scorzonera  Hispanica 
Australian  Microseris  Forsteri    [ 


Sal-tree 
Sambul 
Samphire 
Sandal-trees 


Bhus  Cotinus 
Pandanus  furcatus 
Crambe  maritima 
Elymus'arenarius 

Cassia  acutifolia 
Omithopus  sativus 


»f 


»» 


Scotino 
Screw-Pine 
Sea-Eail 
Sea-Lyme- 

grass 
Senna 
Seratella 
SerradeUa 
Shadbush 

Shaddock 

Shallot 

Shamalo 

ceum 
Sheep-Fescue    Festuca  ovina 
She  Oak,  Casuarina  quadrival- 

drooping  vis 

„     erect  „  suberosa 

Silt-grass      ...  Paspalum  distichum 
Silver-Fir     ...  Pinus  Abies 

Califor-      ,,    amabilis 


...  Amelanchier  Botrya- 

pium 
...  Citrus  Aurantium,  var 
...  Allium  Ascalonicum 
...  Fanicum      frumenta- 


» 


man 
Cilician 
Great 
Ghreat 
White 
Silver-tree    ... 


»» 


t» 


»f 


f* 


»* 


ft 


Cilicica 
grandis 
concolor 


..  Leucadendron  argen- 
teum 
Silvery  Tree-    Cyathea  dealbata 

Fern 
Simibi-Bean. . .  Phaseolus  aconitif olius 
Singhara-Nut    Trapa  bispinosa 
Siris- Acacia  ...  Albizzia  Lebbek 
Sisal-Hemp  ...  Agave  rigida 
Sisso-tree      ...  Dalbergia  Sisso 
Sloe    '  ...  Prunus  spinosa 

Snail-Clover...  Medica<?o  scutellata 


Snake-root 


>» 


»> 


*• 


Soapwort 

Soffar 

Softgrass 


»» 


Soja 
Solah 


Aristolochia     serpen- 

taria 
Cimicifuga  racemosa 
Liatris  odoratissima 
Poly  gala  Senega 
Saponaria  officinalis 
Acacia  Seyal 
Holcus  lanatus 

„      mollis 
Glycine  hispida 
^schynomene  aspera 
corona- 


M 


Soola-Clover...  Hedysarum 

rium 

Soom-tre3     ...  Machilus odoratissima 
Sorrel,  French  Bumex  scutatus 
„    Kitchen        ,>      acetosa 
„    Wood...  Oxalis,  several 
Soulchir        ...  Agriophyllum     Gobi- 

cum 
Sour  Gum  tree  Nyssa  multifLQirak 
Sour  Plxmi    ...  O^eti^a.'^eixss.'aa. 
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Sonr  Sop       ...  Anona  muricata 
SoQthemwood  Artemisia  Abrotannm 


Erythroxylon  Coca 
Eucalyptus  doratozy- 

Ion 
Valeriana  Celtica 
Portnlaoaria  Afra 
Nardostachys     Jata- 

mansi 
Spinacia  oleracea 
New  Zea-  Tetraj^onia  expansa 
land 

Spotted  Gtim-EticalyptaBgoniocalyz 
tree 
„         „  „  maculata 

Sprace>  Black    Finns  nigra 

Sitkensis 


Spadic 
Speanrood 

-Speik 

Speckboom 

Spikenard 

Spinage 


„  Bine 
„  Hemlock 
„    „  Western 
„  Kiitrow ... 
„  Norway... 
ff  Aieci        ... 


»> 


Sapindus 
„  Tideland 
„  White   ... 

Spurrey 

Squash 

Squill 


Canadensis 
Mertensiana 
Smithiana 
picea 
rubra 
orientalis 
Sitkensis 
alba 

Spergula  arvensis 
Cucurbita  Melopepo 
Urginea  Scilla 


» 

ft 
*» 


Squirting   Cu-  Ecbalium  Elaterium 
cumber 

Illicium  verum 
Collinsonia  Canaden- 
sis 
Liquidambar  orienta- 
lis 
Fragraria,  several 


Star- Anise 
Stone-root 

Storax-tree 


Strawberry- 
plants 

Strawberry- 
Tomato 

Stringybark- 
trees 

Styrax-tree  . 

Suak  Gum- 
Acacia 

Sugar-Cane  . 


Physalis  Alkekengi 

Eucalyptus,  several 

Styrax  officiDalis 
Acacia  stenocarpa 


Saccharum    officina- 
rum 
Sugar  Gumtree  Eucalyptus  coryuoca- 

lyx 
Sugi  ...  Cryptomeria  Japonica 

Sulphur-root      Peucedanum  ofticinale 
Sumach         ...  Rhus  coriaria 
Staghorn  Rhus  typhina 

Uelianthus  annuus 
„  tuberosus 

Sunn-Hemp ...  Crotalaria  juncea 
Sunt  ...  Acacia  Ax^biea 

SwampGumtTeoEucstlyptwB,  ae:^^T?\ 
Mahogany  ..  To\ixva\a. 


» 


SuDflower 
„  Artichoke 


Sweet  Bay    ... 
Cane    ... 
Chervil 
Fembush 


»i 


$» 


»» 


$» 


9f 


>> 


Lauras  nobilis 
Andropogon   Cahuang 
Myrrhis  odorata 
Comptonia    asplenl- 

folia 
Acorns  Calamus 
Myrica  Califomica 
Ipomosa  Batatas 
Anona  sericea 
Panicum  virgatum 
Lepidosperma  gladia- 

tum 
Ficus  Sycamorus 

AoerPseudoPlantanos 

Populns  balsamifera 
Cytisus  proliferus 
Acacia  stenocarpa 
Carum  incrassatum 
ExcsBcaria  sebifera 
Finns  contorta 

J,     pendala 
Tamarindus  Indica 
Yucca  baccata 
Phyllocladus      tricho* 

manoides 
Gaylussacia  frondosa 

Pin  us  Abies 
Tanacetum  vulgare 
Manihot  utilissinia 
Vicia  sativa 

„     tetrasperma 
Colocasia  esculeiita 
Eugenia    supra-axil- 

laris 
Artemisia    I>racuncn- 

lus 
Camellia  Thea 
Ilex,  several 
g^iay 
Tea  of  Heaven  Hydrangea  Thunbergi 
Teak  ...  Tectonia  grandis 

Teazle  ...  Dipsacus  t'ullonum 

Teff  ...  Poa  Abyssinica 

Teon-itsigo  ...  Debregeasia  edulis 
leosinte        ...  Euchla^na  luxurians 
TerraJaponica-  Acacia  Catechu 

tree 
Tham- Bamboo  Arundinaria  falcata 
Thimbleberry-  Rubus  oc<;identalis 

bush 
Thorny  Bamboo  Bambusa  arundinacea 
Thyme  ...  Thymus  ^Tilgar is 

Tidebnd-SprncePinus  Sitkensis 
'X^vffvQ>\.V3-<£cs.8s  Phleum  pratense 


Flag     ... 

Gale    ... 

Potato... 
Sweetsop 
Switch-gprass 
Sword-sedge... 

Sycamore-Fig 
trro 
„     Maple 

Tacamahac  ... 
Tagasaste     ... 
Tahla-Gumtree 
Talmnda 
Tallow-tree  ... 
Tamarack     ... 
Tamarak 
Tamarind     ... 
Tambico-plant 
Tenekaha 

Tangleberry- 

bush 
Tanne 
Tansy 
Tapioca 
Tare 

„    Lentil  ... 
Taro 
Tata 

Tarragon 

Tea-shrub     ... 
Para- 


>» 
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Tobacco 

Tochinoki 

Tomato 


,,    shrub... 
Tooart 


Nicotiana  Tabacum 
^sculos  turbinata 
Solanum      Lycopersi- 
cum 
,.      betaceum 
Eucalyptus  gomphoce- 

phala 
Prosopis  pubescens 
Astrafa^us,  several 


ft 


»» 


Tsougne 

Tuberose 

Tugger 

Tule 

TuUp 

Tulip- tree 


Tomillo 
Tragacanth- 

plants 

Tree-Mallow . . .  Lavatera  ar borea 
Trefoil  ...  TrifoUum,  many 

Truffles         ...  Pachyma  Cocos 
.  Terfezia  leonis 
..  Tuber,  several 
..  Buzus  miorophylla 
..  Polianthes  tuberosa 
..  Aquilaria  Agallocha 
..  Sagittaria  obtusa 
..  Tulipa  Gessneriana 
..  Liriodendron  tulipi- 
fera 

Tulip  wood-tree  Harpullia  Hilli 
Turmeric  ...  Curcuma  longa 
Tupelo  ...  Nyssa  aquatica 

Turkey  Oak...  Quercus  Cerris 
Turnips        ...  Brassica  oleracea 
Tumsoil        ...  Crozophoi»a  tinctoria 
Turpentine-tree,  Pistacia  Terebinthus 

Chio 
Tusca  ...  Acacia  moniliformis 

Tussock-grass    Poa  Forsteri 

Ulmo  ...  Eucryphia  cordifolia 

Umbrella-Fir    Sciadopitys     verticil- 

lata 
,,       Palm  Kentia  Canterburyana 
Unjum  ...  Pennisetum    cenchro- 

ides 
Uvalho  do  cam-  Eugenia  pyriformis 

po 
XJvi-Yam       ...  Dioscorea  alata 


Valonia-Oak. . . 

Varnish-tree 

Vejjetable 

Marrow 
Velvet-grass... 
Verbena, 

scented 
Vernal  grass 

Vetch 

„     hedge  ... 

„     forest  ... 
Vines 
Vine-Maple  ... 


Quercus  JSgilops 
Melanorrhcea  usitata 
Cucurbita  Pepo 

Holcus  lanatus 
Lippia  citriodora 

Anthoxanthiun  odora- 

tum 
Vicia  sativa 

„      sepium 
sylvatica 
Vitis,  many 
Acer  circinatiim 


i» 


»* 


>i 


Violet  ...  Viola  odorata 

Vitivert       ...  Andropogon  muricatus 
Vouvan        ...  Laurelia  aromatica 


Wallaby-grasB  Danthonia  penicillata 
Walnut,  ordi-  Jnglans  regia 
nary 
„      black        „        nigra 
Wandoo       ...  Eucalyptus  redunca 
Wapatoo      ...  Sagittaria  obtusa 
Water-Beech    Carpinus  Americana 
Water-Chinque-  Nelumbo  lutea 

pin 
Water-Lily,      Nuphar  multisepaliun 

yellow  American 
Water-Melon    Cucumis  Citmllus 
Watemut     ...  Trapa  natans 
Water-whorl-    Poa  airoides 

grass 
Wattle,  Black  Acacia  mollissima 
Golden      „       pycnantha 
Silver        „       dealbata 
Sydney     „       decurrens 
Wax-Myrtle...  Myrica  cerifera 
Wax -Palm  ...  Ceroxylon  andicola 
Wax-Tree,         Khus  succedanea 

Japan 
Weld  ...  Reseda luteola 

Whangee     ...  Phyllostachys  nigra 
Wheat  ...  Triticum vulgare 

Whin  ...  TJlex  Europseus 

White  bent-      Agrostis  palustris 

grass 
White  Gum-  Eucalyptus  hs^mastoma 

tree 

pauciflora 
redunca 
several  others 
White  Thorn     Cratcegus  Oxyacantha 
White  Thorn,         „         coccinea 

American 
Whortleberry-  Vaccinium  Myrtillus 

bush 
Wild  Chestnut-  Calodendron  Capense 

tree.  Cape 
Willow-Oak . . .  Quercus  Phellos 
„     Myrtle  Agonis  flexuosa 
Willows       ...  Salix,  many 
Windmill-gi'ass  Chloris  truncata 
Winter-cherry  Physalis  Alkekengi 
Woad  ...  Isatis  tinctoria 

Wood- Sorrel      Oxalis,  many 
Woodruff      ...  Asperula  odorata 
Woolly  butt ...  Eucalyptus  longifolia 
Wormwood  ...  Artemisia  Absinthium 
Witch-Haze  I     H&vuaw\^\Y&  N  vc'^j^\^'a» 


»» 


)> 


i* 


if 


ft 


tt 
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iMoruu- Ameri- 
can 
Terba  Buena    Microuieria  Dou^lasi 
Yew,  British     Taxus  baccata 


^eiuttK 
Zeen-Oak 
Zwetchen- 
Baum 


j.ri8  juncea 
Quercus  infec 
Prunas  dome 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


Ill  submitting  this  volume,  the  writer  should  feel  particularly 
beholden  to  recipients,  if  they  would  furnish  him  with  such 
additional  reliable  notes,  as  might  suggest  themselves  during  the 
use  of  this  work,  and  as  would  be  deserving  of  insertion  in  a  book 
like  this  within  its  own  scope.  This  request  is  made  without 
I'eluctance,  because  the  author  does  not  derive  any  monetary  profit 
from  tliis  volume,  and  also  because  the  fulfilment  of  the  wishes  now 
expressed  can  involve  nowhere  much  ti'ouble  and  expense.  More- 
over, in  here  treating  prominently  utilitanan  plants  of  our  whole 
planet,  except  those  of  the  hottest  zone,  it  needs  much  aid  of  locally 
experienced  collaborators  in  all  different  regions,  if  such  a  publication 
is  to  be  brought  to  perfection  and  to  be  maintained  in  such.  While 
approaching  the  eighth  decade  of  his  life,  the  author  cannot  hope  to 
see  many  more  editions  of  this  work,  brought  up  to  the  newest 
standard,  through  the  press  himself ;  but  as  he  may  perhaps  still  be 
able  to  publish  one  more  edition  before  passing  away,  he  is  now 
particularly  eager,  that  the  next  issue  should  by  some  special  efforts 
be  rendered  as  complete,  as  this  within  the  knowledge  of  the  present 
days  can  be  accomplished.  Such  help  furthennore  would  really  be 
a  recompense  only  from  those  who,  in  using  this  book,  derived  some 
practical  rural  benefit  or  instructive  advantages  from  its  pages. 

Mkmjouunk,  August,  1891. 


Stanford  University  Library 

Stanford,  California 

Id  order  that  others  may  use  this  book, 
please  return  it  as  soon  as  possible,  but 
not  later  than  the  date  due. 
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